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‘Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative power. 
The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. 
And I pray the attention of the House to this distinction, In 
legislation the three Estates of the Realm are alike concerned ; 
but the concurrence of the Peers and the. Crown to a tax is only 
necessary to clothe it with the form of alaw. The gift and grant 
is of the Commons alone . . . . The distinction between 
legislation and taxation, is essentially necessary to liberty.— 

ILLIAM Pitt (Jan. 14th, 1766). f 


The resolutions of this Committee7(Ways and -Means) when 
approved of by a vote of the House are generally esteemed to 
‘be, as it were, final and conclusive. For though the supply 
cannot be actually raised upon the subject till directed by an 
Act of the whole Parliament, yet no moneyed man will scruple 
to advance to the Government any ‘quantity of ready cash 
on the credit of the bare vote of the House of Commons, 
though no law be yet passed to establish it.—BLACKSTONE’S 
“© COMMENTARIES.” 


HESE sentences, taken respectively from the great commoner 
T and the classic authority. upon the British Constitution, 
sufħciently embody the issue which is now to be submitted to the 
people. Pitt expounds the constitutional principle, and Blackstone 
describes the administrative practice. The principle has been 
re-afirmed by a continuous succession of Conservative statesmen 
down to Mr. Balfour in 1907, and by a long line of constitutional 
writers down to Sir William Anson, in the “Law and Custom of the 
“British Constitution.” The terms of the preamble to Finance Bills, 
the form of words relating to supply in speeches from the Throne, 
a continuity of practice (subject to one exception which confirmed the 
rule), all gecognise Pitt’s principle that taxation is “of the Commons 
“alone,” and that the concurrence of the Lords is “only necessary 

+ «The Commons have exclusive imtiation and control over one branch of legis- 
lation, the laws by which taxes are imposed,” p. 4. 
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“to clothe it with the form of a law.” The administrative practice, 
already described by Blackstone, has continuously obtained and 
developed since this time. The whole of our financial system, the 
methods by which revenue is collected, the certainty and ease with 
which alterations in taxation become operative, are based upon the 
assumption that Resolutions of the House of Commons are “as it 
“were final and conclusive,” and that the possibility of interference 
by the House of Lords may be disregarded. i 

The House of Iserds, by rejectifig the Finance Bull of 1909, have 
with equal explicitness challenged the principle and broken the 
practice. The debate in the Lords has made each point transparently 
clear. There was at one tıme a possibility that the issue might in 
part be obscured, or shifted, by the introduction of the question of 
“tacking.” This, however, has played a very subordinate, and a 
wholly unessential, part in the actual controversy. ‘The Lords have 
refused to pass the Bill, not on the ground of “the annexing of any 
“clause or clauses the matter of which is foreign to and different 
“from such Bill of aid or supply.” They have rejected it in soto 
and on its merits as a financial scheme. Having so decided, they 
were discreet enough to say little about tacking; for, as the Lord 
Chancellor pointed out to them early in the debate, any emphasis 
laid upon the right of rejecting a “tacked” money Bill diminishes 
pro tanto the right of rejecting money Bills in general. The motives 
and the pleas are also irrelevant to the main issue. The amendment 
suggested that the motive was not hostility to the proposals, but only 


. solicitude for a direct reference to the people. No candid reader of 


the debate can accept the suggestion. It is obvious from the speech 
of every advocate of rejection that the reason why the Lords put 
forward the plebiscitary plea was that they detested the principles 
of the Bill. The nature of the plea was discussed in the Jast number 
of this REVIEW, and I need say nothing about it here; but in any 
case it is not the motive, it is the act, that counts. By their action 
the House of Lords have declared that the taxes are not “of the 
“Commons alone,” and one of their foremost orators expressly 
claimed that “your lordships’ rights and responsibilities remain 
“exactly as they were [before 1861], that you have to-day an abso- 
“Jute right over each tax as you had then over each Bill and &ach 
“tax.” In these words Lord Curzon contradicts Lord Chatham. 
The hitherto adopted practice is broken as decisively as the 
hitherto accepted principle is controverted. If the present action of 
the Lords were approved or condoned at the polls, Resolutions of 
the Commons could no longer be “generally esteemed to be, as it 
“were, final and conclusive.” On no future occasion, unlesg and until 
the former practice were restored, could a tax be remitted or levied 
during Liberal Administrations upon the vote of the Commons alone. 
It would be necessary for merchants and other taxpayers before 


— 
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making their arrangements to ascertain if possible what were the 
views of the,Lords upon the subject of any tax, and whether or not 
_ the Finance Bill were likely to pass. The House of Lords undertake 
the office of thought-readers-in-ordinary to the sovereign people. 
But who are to act as thought-readers of the Lords? In the new 
order of thipgs contemplated by the Lords, it would conduce to the 
public convenience if, immediately after the Budget statement in the 
House of Commons, a party meeting were to be held at Lansdowne 
House and its decisions commumeated to the Press. Another plan 
was suggested by Mr. Collier (the first Lord Monkswell) in 1860. 
The logical corollary of the rejection of Finance Bills by the Lords 
was, he said, that the Estimates should be submitted to that assembly, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should sit there. And, 
seriously, if the present claim of the Lords is to be admitted, there 
would bé much to be said for such a transference. Expenditure and 
revenue, estimates and taxes, hang together. It is an absurd 
division of powers to give to one House exclusive power to say how 
much money is to be spent, and to the other concurrent and vetoing 
power to say how the money is to be raised. Legislation is, and 
should be, bi-cameral; finance, in a community such as ours, must 
e uni-cameral; and if the House of Commons is not to have the 
xclusive control, then it were better to vest it in the House of Lords. 
Considerations such as these have in the past restrained the action 
of the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, 
ord Halsbury, Lord St. Aldwyn, Mr. Balfour, have all shrunk from 
e consequences. The present House of Lords accepts other 
punsels. Lord Camperdown said, “Hang the consequences” ; 
ord Milner, “Damn” them. And it was so. 
uch, then, is the issue. It seems so clear, and the constitutional 
. of the Commons so conclusive, that many Liberals find it 
„ult to conceive how any two opinions upon it are reasonably 
able. One remark is obvious. Party feeling is often above (or 
ow) reason. With those who, in pursuit of a party énd, whether 
be the defence of Tariff Reform, or the protection of the liquor 
de and other monopolies, or more generally the chance of reducing 
hostile majority, and who in such pursuit are prepared to “damn” 
1 ulterior consequences—with such it were futile to argue. I seek 
the present paper to address myself rather to those who are halting 
etween two opinions, or who, though holding by the one, feel some 
ifficulty in dealing with the other; who are puzzled by the equal 
surance with which contradictory assertions are put forward upon 
he constitutional question; or who, finally, are uncertain as to the 
final conclusions to which the controversy may lead. With this 
' object I propose, in the first place, to discuss some of the contradic- 
tions to which I have referred, in order to make, if possible, the true 
issue still more clear; and, in the second place, to examine the recent. 
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record of the House of Lords in financial matters. We shall see in 
the course of this inquiry that the House of Lords in the past have 
accepted the prificiple of Pitt, and that the one exception (1860) 
served only in the end to enforce and (as was supposed) to secur | 
it. We shall find ample reason for doubting whether the House ot 
Lords are fit and proper persons to be appointed guides, mentor: 

and protectors of the people in matters of taxation. The recor 

will in both these respects throw sure light upon the issues. Lastly, 
I propose to discuss the counter-revolution which has become neces- 
sary in order to restore and redress the balance of constitutional 
powers. . 


I. 3 


How is it that men, in some cases certainly of equal inttlligence, 
and presumably in all cases of equal candour, put forward assertions 
diametrically opposite with regard both to the theory and to the 
practice of the Constitution on this vital question of the relations 
of Lords and Commons in matters of finance? The answer is that 
here, as in most arguments, differences arise from lack of definitio 
in the terms. Two confusions in particular run like a thread thror - 
the whole of this controversy. The first confusion is between I 
and constitutional right. Speaker after speaker in the deba 
asserted that the Lords had “an absolute right” to reject the Financ 
Bill. In one sense, nobody disputes that right. They have the leo 
right. There is no law which prevents, or even which expres’, 
discountenances it. The reason is not that the Constitution œ 
templates the exercise, or even admits the real existence, of suc} 
right; it is that the spirit of the Constitution is not embodies 
written laws at all. It would be technically legal—that is to say, it 
contravene no written law—for the Crown to refuse its assent t 
and every Bill passed by the Lords and Commons. There are for 
which, literally interpreted, seem to imply the existence of such 
tight. What is the use or meaning, asked peer after peer, of sendi 
up Finance Bills to us, of requiring our assent in order to make th 
operative, if we are not free to withhold such assent? Precis 
the same argument might be used to cover a right on the part of t 
Crown to withhold the Royal assent. So, again, the Crown wo 
-have a legal right, as Lord Courtney grimly reminded their lor 
ships, to withhold their writs of summons, thereby dismissing then 
from the gilded chamber to the precarious foothold of a mass meetin 
in Trafalgar Square. 

Such considerations show the futility of arguing a constitutional 
question on grounds of technical legality. What said Lord Lynd- 
hurst, at a time prior to his appearance as protagonist of the right 
of the House of Lords to reject a Finance Bill? “Every person 
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tudied the Constitution of this country, and who is at all 
with the principles on which it is founded, must be 
one of its principles is long constitutional usage.” The 
Sir Wiliam Anson’s book makes the distinction, and 
icey to like effect emphasises in his “Law of the Con- 
fhe double nature therein of law in the strict sense and 
” of “conventions, understandings, habits or practices.” 
owne, at Plymouth, the other day professed himself 
derstand the proposition that “we have undoubtedly the 
ght, but that we have not the right to exercise the legal 
he ears of the groundlings were tickled; the ears of a 
who showed such pert refusal to understand the divergence 
d`custom would be boxed. f 
ative speakers mean to make great play, it seems, with 
ayings of Liberal statesmen in the past. “These sayings 
t the beginning and also at the end of Lord Lansdowne’s 
the House of Lords. They were supplemented by other 
unearthed later in the debate; and the series has now 
part of the stock-in-trade on Opposition platforms. The 
e saying by Lord Spencer in 1904:* “We all know that we 
House cannot amend a money Bill, but we have a perfect 
to discuss it, and a full right to throw it out if we so will” 
6 Lord Ripon said: “After all, your lordships cannot alter 
ill, and as you are not going to object to it, which you could 
titutionally do, I do not think it makes very much difference 
2 which stage of the Bill the discussion is taken.” Regarded 
eir context, these two obiter dicta, on which the Opposition 
i, destroy their case. In each instance the point in dispute was 


resented the Opposition; in 1906 Lord Ripon represented the 
vernment. In each case the argument of the Opposrtion was 
ment, as the House of Lords had a technical right of rejection, 
men/‘Ortiori it ought to be given a full opportunity for discussion; and 
each case the argument of the Government of the day was that, 
m; the technical right was not used in practice, the time of discussiam 
as comparatively immaterial. Nothing can show better than these 
wo references what the established custom, recognised by each 
arty in turn, has hitherto been. Lord Salisbury, in citing an 
—biter dictum by the present Lord Chancellor in 1908 (March 25th), 


* July 29th. The Times report (since republished) attributes the words to Lord* 
mipencer, “in moving the Finance Bill of 1894.” The slip was doubtless un- 
=ntentional @n the part of Lord Lansdowne or the reporter, but it misrepresents 

ord Spencer’s point and may mislead some readers. The Finance Bill of 1894 was 
noved by Lord Rosebery, who, “deprecated altogether the idea that the House of 
Lords has anything to do with Money Bilis.’ ‘Any discussion of it,” he added, 
‘must obviously be academic, and, therefore, J should have thought ‘the least said, 
„soonest mended’ with regard to this measure.” i 
> ; 
e 
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made what seems at first sight a better “find.” The Sco 
tion Bill was under discussion, and the Opposition objecte 
a scheme of valuation without knowing what scheme 
might lie behind it. “Your lordships,” replied the Lord 
“will have plenty of opportunity of throwing out the B 
“proposals are made. It is a money Bill, we are told? 
“money Bill is brought forward, this House has always 
. “to throw it out. It is a question,of amending money B 
“a question of privilege; but as to the throwing out m 
“your lordships have the most ample powers.” I mus 
frankly that I cannot deny an inconsistency here. It is 
that a separate money Bill is one thing, and a Bill of Supp 
whole year another thing; but there does seem some real 
in reconciling a statement in 1908, when valuation, minus 
was proposed, that the Lords would have ample powers to r 
taxation, with a statement in 1909, when valuation cum 
was proposed, that the Lords had no right to use those po 
is a foible of politicians, as we all know, to persuade th 
that they never make mistakes, and the Lord Chancello 
‘debate the other day, adhered to both his statements. T 
seems that in 1908 Lord Loreburn made an unguarded s 
which is not consistent with his contention on the main issu 
words of an earlier Lord Chancellor clinch the matter. “I 
“suppose it can be doubted,” said Lord Herschell, in 1894, 
“this House has power to reject a money Bill Whether, h 
“regard to a practice which has prevailed now for a coup 
“centuries, it would be a constitutional or proper thing to do, 
“whether the consequences might not be more serious to the H 
“itself than to the Bill rejected, is a matter for consideration; 
“as to the abstract right to reject there cannot be a doubt.” 
abstract, legal right is one thing; the constitutional right depe 
on custom, usage, convention. The action of the House of Lo 
in’ 190ọ is, as the Duke of Argyll said of the similar action in 18 
“not so much a technical violation of the privileges of the Hou 
“of Commons as a substantial violation of the established usag 
“between the two Houses of Parliament.” 

What, then, is the constitutional practice? Here, again, we ar 
confronted by directly contradictory statements of fact. Th 
thing has often been done. The thing has never been don 

' Each statement is made with equal assurance. The explana- 
tion is to be found in a second confusion of terms—a con- 
fusion, in the first place, between “Money Bills” and “Bills 
“of Supply,” and in the second place, between a Sapply Bill 
and the Supply Bill. These are not verbal or literal distinctions; 
they are essential, and go to the root of the history and the principles 
of a great constitutional issue. The Times published a three-column 
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cicla recently giving a long list of “Money Bills” which purported 
« have been amended, postponed or rejected by the House of Lords 
«tween 1690 and 1860. To the casual readet the list looked 
aposing, and might well seem conclusive; to anyone conversant 
ith the subject it is an utter absurdity. The list is an old friend; 
comes frow the committee of 1860, and it was smashed, pulverised 
nd destroyed by analysis in that year. It mixes up, as if they were 
3ills of Supply furnishing precedents for the rejection of a Budget, 
<) Bills on other subjects whiclt incidentally imposed or remitted 
a tax, (2) Bills which contained palpable “tacks,” (3) Bills which 
were indeed technically of Supply, but were of the most trumpery 
character, (4) Bills which were introduced or brought up to the 
Lords, but were not proceeded with, and (5) Bills which were indeed 
rejected at first by the Lords, but were passed in the same or an 
immediately subsequent session. The Times invites us to accept as 
a precedent for the rejection of a Supply Bill the Cocoa Nuts Duty 
Bill pf 1790. It was an “omnibus Bill,” proposing, for one thihg, a 
duty on foreign cocoa-nuts imported into “ British plantations,” and 
regulating, for another thing, “the removal of sheep from South- 
“ampton to Cowes.” Then we are told that the House of Lords is 
ow acting in strict accordance with constitutional usage, because 
n 1785 it rejected, without challenge, the “Phillips Powder Bill” 
This was a Bill of Supply in the sense that it provided for the pay- 
1eng of a reward to the Keating of his day. The two Houses seem 
ve differed on the efficacy of this specific against fleas. De 
nis non curat, and the House of Commons deferred to the 
s, with the result that 124 years afterwards the precedent is 
ed to justify the rejection of a Budget! `I have not the space 
o through the list; but anyone who takes the trouble to do so* 
t accept Mr. Collier’s summing-up that “the precedents do not 
ntain a single case in which the Lords have rejected a Bill 
bpealing or altering a tax upon purely financial grounds,” and 
. Gladstone’s emphatic declaration that there is “not a rag or 
ed of covering” in them for such rejection. 
The one exception is the case of the Paper Duties Repeal Bill 
1860. Lord Curzon points triumphantly to this precedent in 
istification. “In 1860 your lordships did precisely what we are told 
is unconstitutional now.” Yes; and they were told that it was 
nconstitutional then. If consequences were not to be damned, Lord 
Curzon might more wisely have referred to the precedent in warning. 
The Lords in 1860 threw out a real Supply Bill, creating thereby, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “a gigantic innovation, the most gigantic 
“and the most dangerous that has been attempted in our times.” 
























* He should look up Mr. Collier’s analysis of the List (House of Commons, July sth, 
1850), and a still more exhaustive (and also a more entertaining) criticism by Mr. 
Digby Seymour (July 6th). N 
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But what happened? The House of Commons passed three Resol 

` tions, of which the first re-afirmed! the principle of Pitt, and t 
second recorded that, “although the Lords have exercised the powe 
“of rejecting Bills of several descriptions welative to taxation b, 
“negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them ha 
“not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House wit] 
“peculiar jealousy.” The words which I have put in italics shoulda 
be read in connection with the distinction above made between pure 
Supply Bills and general Bills including a money provisiop. The 
third and most important of the Resolutions gave intimation 


That to guard for the future against an undue, exercise of 
that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, the House has in its 
own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes and to frame 
Bills of Supply that the right of the Commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure and time may be maintained inviolate. 


The meaning of these words appeared in the following year, when 
all provisions of Supply were combined into a single Customs and’ 
Inland Revenue Bill—a change “intended and calculated,” as Mr. 
Gladstone said, to secure the principle of Pitt. The Lords made 
no objection, and passed the whole Bill, with the repeal of the paper 
-duties included. The constitutional result was, in Sir Will 
Anson’s words, “to make the right of rejection nugatory.” 

change was carried a step further in 1894, when the title of th 
was changed to the “Finance Bill.” The House of Lords, sai 
Gladstone, “has been totally and absolutely excluded from 
“influence whatever upon the finances of the country.” “It is 
“both true in fact,” writes a foreign jurist (Professor Redlich), “ 
“accepted as a principle of constitutional law, that the House 
“Lords is excluded from influence on money matters, and it 
“never expect to re-assert a claim to possess any. The immens 
“important constitutional reform carried through, as described, w: 
“completed without alteration or enactment of a single rule of la 
“and its establishment vividly illustrates the incomparable elastici 
“of the British Constitution and its contempt for juristic constructio 
“and dogmatic formulation.” Up to 1860 cases of interference b 
the Lords with “ Money Bills” were not unknown, but none of the 
touched a Bill of Supply as such. In 1860 the Lords presumed or 
their legal right, and rejected a real Bill of Supply. The right was 
thereupon rendered “nugatory” by a new procedure in Bills of 
Supply, and until 1909 the usage has remained unbroken. The 
Constitution had “broadened down from precedent to precedent” 
in accordance with the fundamental principle embodied in Pitts 
formula that taxation is in the Commons alone. 
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The House of Lords are now seeking to reverse all this. They 
maintain that they have always had a constitutional right to reject 
a Bill of Supply. They claim on the present occasion the right to 
reject the Bell containing all the supplies of the year, thereby over- 
riding the elected representatives of the people. What are their 
credentials? What has been their practice? Have they in the past 
shown themselves better qualified than the Commons to form a 
correct judgment in financial affairs? Let us turn to the records 
and see. 

What is their record? The present Budget, in one aspect of 
it, is the coñtinuation and development of two fiscal reforms intro- 
duced by, previous Liberal Chancellors. One is the establishment of 
Succession Duties by Mr. Gladstone in 1853; the other that of the 
Death Duties by Sir William Harcourt in 1894. The record of the 
House of Lords on each of these reforms in the past is full of 
instruction upon the present issue. It shows on the constitutional 
side that the Lords exercised no right of rejection, intensely though 
they detested the proposals. It shows on the fiscal side how constant 
„ànd persistent is the opposition which the Lords offer to the taxation 
of wealth; and in the third place, the subsequent history of the 
reforms shows that the Lords entirely misjudged the financial require- 
ments of the nation. 

The present Budget was freely denounced in recent debates as 
unparalleled in wickedness. If degrees of wickedness may be 
measured by the strength of vituperative epithets, Mr. Lloyd 
George cannot be adjudged any place of Satanic pre-eminence. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Succession Duties were beforehand on the ‘evil throne. 
They were “essentially unjust, oppressive and impracticable”; their 
injustice was “unparalleled”; they would lead to “interminable 
“evasion and constant vexation”; the objections of the Lords were 
“not to details only, but to the very principle of the measure”; 
. “the country would not bear it, and ought not to bear it”; -there 
was revolution in the scheme, for it “altered the whale character 
“of property in this country” (Lord Derby). The “ backwoodsmen” 
were, if possible, more violent than the Front Opposition Bench. 
If so “infamous” a Bill passed “their lordships would be in the 
“hands of harpies”; it was “one of the most corrupt, the most 
_ “detestable and the most odious of Bills”; nay, “there was no tax 
“on the Statute Book half so odious or so oppressive” (Lord Win- 
chilsea). 

The grounds of objection, the very tropes and phrases, were the 
same in the case of the Succession Duties as those with which we 
are familiar to-day. It is objected now that some of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s taxes are designed for the future rather than for the present. 
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The Same point was made against Mr. Gladstone’s Succession Dutiés, 
which were “not a measure to meet any present exigency of the 
“State” (Lord Derby). We are told now that the House of Lords 
object to the Budget not on account of its direct incidence upon 
wealth, but because of its ultimate and indirect incidence upon the 
poor. It was the same story in 1853. What made Lord Derby’s 
heart bleed was “the oppression of the humbler classes” involved 
in charging succession duties ọn landed estates. Lord Rosebery 
says, “take a maiden aunt”; Lord Derby said, “take three elderly 
“maiden ladies.” Lord Rosebery and Lord Rothschild regard as 
hateful, when applied to the rich, “the inquisition” which poorer 
men bear without grumbling. So did Lord Derby in 1853. It was 
a shocking feature of the Succession Duties that they involved 
“a constant succession of inquisitorial proceedings.” Even Lord 
Rosebery’s “vulture” was not original. The bird éf-prey ‘was first 
sighted by Lord Malmesbury in 1853: 


‘““ My Lords, a Chancellor of the Exchequer has never probably 
been very popular in this country; still upon the whole he has 
hitherto been tolerably well received in good society. But now 
what will be his position? Why, my Lords, he will be a kind of 
vulture soaring over society,* waiting for the rich harvest whicts 
death will pour into his treasure. He will be heir to everybody’s" 
property——he will be a general heir having an interest in every 
man’s decease. It will be worse than it was in days of feudal 
tyranny.” 


\ 
Mr. Lloyd George is accused of inflammatory appeals to the lower 
passions. But so was Mr, Gladstone in 1853. He had “based his 
“financial policy,” said Lord Malmesbury in the same speech, “ upon . 
“speculation on some of the worst and vilest feelings of human 
“nature.” 

And what were these proposals of the vulture and the harpy which 
were to banish the Chancellor of the Exchequer from good society, to 
despoil the elderly maiden ladies, to work intolerable oppression, and 
to shake the very foundations of property? Up to 1853 the legacy 
duty had been confined to personal property passing on death, either 
by will or by inheritance and not by settlement. The personal goods 
and chattels of anyone leaving £100 worth of such property were liable 
to taxation, whilst real property escaped altogether. Mr. Gladstone, 
reviving a proposal of Mr. Pitt, extended the legacy duty to all suc- 
cessions whatever. To the plain man nothing could seem fairer or 
more obvious; what drew down upon Mr. Gladstone’s head the 
“variegated language” which I have described was the fact that his 
proposals touched the pockets of the wealthy landed classes. ~ 


* The menagerie of Liberal‘Chancellors was increased in 1894 by Lord Salisbury, 
who likened Sir-William Harcourt to "a flight of locusts” or (turning to the human 
species) ‘a body of Highland caterans.” 

e L 
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The policy attempted by ‘Mr. Pitt in 1770 and carried by* Mr. 
Gladstone in 1853 received further and logical development in Sir 
William Harcourt’s Death Duties Budget of 1894. * Here, again, the 
record of the Lords is full of instruction upon present issues. The 
present Budget is alleged to contain foreign ‘matter, to look beyond 
itself. Exactly the same thing was alleged against the Budget of 
1894. “There are a variety of things in the Bill,” said Lord 
Halsbury, “which really are not things applicable to the Budget at 
“all, ang it is impossible not to “see that you are erfdeavouring in 
“this Bill not merely to impose a temporary charge on land, but that 
“you are endeavouring to alter the law for all time.” Again, the 
present Budget is called revolutionary. So, and with greater justice 
in some respects, was the Budget of 1894. It made, said Lord 
Salisbury, “an extraordinary change in the finance of England”; it 
introduced (in its graduation) something “absolutely new”; “it has 
“been done in no country before; it has never been done in this 
“country before the present time.” Mr. Lloyd George is accused, 
on the one hand, of levity and haste in the preparation of his scheme ; 
and, on the other, of making it the expression of penal vindictiveness. 
Sir William Harcourt, in 1894, was accused of the same things and 
in exactly the same terms. “It is the worst piece of work,” said 
‘Lord Salisbury, of the Budget of that year, “the most hasty, super- 
' “ficial piece of work ever presented to Parliament. It is nothing 
“but an’ expression of the passions of the Chancellor of the 
“Exchequer, and contains in it neither ingenuity, study nor ability.” 
Is it really probable that three successive Chancellors, differing so 
widely in antecedents, in attainments and in character as Mr. Glad- 
stone, in 1853, Sir William Harcourt, in 1894, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
in 1909, should all have been, actuated by the same malice and 
incapacity as to deserve the same vituperation from successive 
generations of Tory peers? Is not the explanation of this monoton- 
ously recurrent abuse rather to be found in the permanent hostility 
of the peers to a particular form of taxation? 

The conclusion will appear the more probable from a further study 
of the record of the House of Lords‘in ‘1894. The self-same argu- 
ments which we have heard to-day and recalled from Hansard in 
1853 were used by the Lords against Sir William Harcourt’s Budget.” 
That “confiscatory Bill,” like Mr. Lloyd George’s, was “simply a 
“gospel of plunder” (Lord Feversham). The present Budget “cuts 
“off great chunks from the capital fund” (Lord Rosebery). So did 
the Budget of Lord Rosebery’s Administration ; it was “to diminish 
“the inducement for the accumulation or saving of wealth and reduce 
“the capital of the country” (Duke of Devonshire). The late Duke, 
in 1894, was the originator of the piteous tales which we hear in 
1909. It was inévitable, he said, that they would be unable, owing 
to the Death Duties, “to continue their local subscriptions.” An 
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argument which the present Lord Morley used at the hme was much 
to the point. If rich men were going to shut up their places and 
cease their subscriptions because they were now called upon to bear 
their fair share of Imperial taxation, it followed that in the past 
other people had been in reality paying their subscriptions for them. 
“The Dukes” have become a by-word unto many ins the present 
discussions for their insistence upon the necessity of cutting off their 
subscriptions; and, by way of counteracting it, the intellectuals in 
the House of Lords have, it seems, "organised a crusade for preaching 
the gospel of ducal altruism. But the ridicule of the present 
“Dukes” is not quite fair. It is not the indiscretion of ill-advised 
individuals that has found expression in the talk about “no mòre 
“subscriptions”; ıt is the settled and permanent view ‘of an Order, 
held by the most weighty and respected members of it., In each 
generation they ride the same kind of horse: 


Coom oop, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ’ears im sady— 
` Proputty, proputty, proputty—canter an’ canter awaay. 


In each generation any attempt that has been made to increase the 
contribution of realised wealth to the service of the State meets the 
same hostility from the peers. s 

These fiscal views of the Lords which I have traced in 1853 and 
1894 did not prevail; and hereon the constitutional question arises. 
The House of Lords believed in 1853 that “no tax half so odious 
“or so oppressive” as Mr. Gladstone’s Succession Duty had ever 
been proposed. They believed in 1894 that Sir Wilham Harcourt’s 
Death Duties were cruelly oppressive to the persons immediately 
affected, whilst they would also lead to unemployment among the 
poor. Why, then, did the House of Lords neither amend nor reject 
either the one scheme or the other? If they knew that they had 
the full and unfettered right which they now claim, why did they 
not exercise it? The case, on the “mandate” theory, was much 
stronger then than now. The present Budget had behind it 2 
majority of 230; that of 1894 a majority of no more than twenty. 
There would seem to be no escape from this dilemma. Either they 
were guilty, from their point of view, of a shameful dereliction of 
duty, or they felt that they had not the constitutional right to 
perform it. 

The records show that the latter was the predominant motive. 
The Duke of Devonshire led the Opposition to the Budget of 1894, 
seeing in it precisely the evils which his successors have found in 
the Budget of 1909; but at the very outset of his speech he dis- 
claimed any sort of right on the part of the Lords toetouch the 
Bill : 

‘“ My Lords, I need hardly say that I do not rise to offer any - 


opposition to the second reading of this Bill, nor with the 
intention of suggesting any amendments which ‘might be made 
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in the measure . . . I have no doubt that it will be generally 
admitted by the great majority of your Lordships that, whatever . 
may be the constitutional rights of this Houge, those constitu- 
tional rights have not, in recent years, at all events, been acted 
upon, and that as to that of taking the enormous responsibility 
of rejecting the financial proposals made by the responsible 
Government for the wants of the public service in the current 
year, it is almost impossible for your Lordships to amend a 
.Mmeasure of this description.’’ 


The Duke of Devonshire, it wif be seen, hmited technical rights 
by considerations of constitutional practice. The enormous respon- 
sibility of which he spoke was dismissed by Lord Halsbury as a 
“ manifest ” impossibility. The most which he claimed for the Lords 
was the right of full discussion : 


‘*There s something in intelligently appealing to the common 
sense of the country, even if you cannot alter the judgment of one 
House or the other; and it appears to me that it would be an 

eabnegation of one of the great functions of Parliament—whence 
its name—if we were to abandon the notion of discussing a matter 
because we rightly or wrongly assumed that we have no power to 
do what is so practically manifest at the end of July—namely, to 
reject a Bill intended to provide for the finance of the year.” 


*What in 1894 was a manifest impossibility at the end of July has 
in 1909 become a harmless matter of course at the end of November! 
Does not this record show that in the issue which they have now 
put before the country the Lords are violating the usage, the under- 
.standings, the conventions of the Constitution? 

There has been a second motive which has availed in the past 
to restrain the hostility of the peers within constitutional limits, and 
an examination of the record in this respect will throw light upon 
-their competence as interpreters of the trend of popular opinion and 
public requirements in matters of finance. The opponents of the 
Succession Duty and the Death Duties believed that such taxation 
would be abandoned as disappointing in its yield to the Exchequer 
or as repugnant to public opinion, or as both. “So far from this 
“Bill being permanent,” said Lord Derby, of the Succession Duty 
in 1853, “no very lengthened period would elapse before it would 
“be repealed by the unanimous demand of all classes in the country.” 
He was completely wrong. The yield from the duty steadily 
increased ; its justice soon ceased to be disputed; wealth continued 
to be piled up; and no Chancellor of the Exchequer dreamed of 
repealing the duty. “I believe that its oppressive character,” said 
the Duke of Devonshire, of the Death Duties Budget of 1894, “ will 
“make it odious to many who may view it with approval or with 
“indifference. It will necessarily lead to attempts, and probably 
“successful attempts, at evasion, and I believe the revenue will not 
“reap the benefit expected from it”; and, believing all this, he, like 
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Lord Derby, predicted a reversal of the policy “at no distant time.” 
The Duke also was completely wrong. “Budgets come and Budgets 
“go,” said Lord Salisbury, in 1894; “they do not matter very much, 
“and your blunder, if detected, can be set right in the Budget that 
“follows.” A sound constitutional argument against the rejection 
of Budgets; but as a forecast in the particular case hopelessly out 
of touch with realities. Wealth once more continued to increase. 
The yield of the Death Duties exceeded the estimates, and became 
the sheet-anchor of Conservative’finance. But what a light these 
disappointed expectations throw upon the financial point of view in 
the House of Lords! Direct taxation of wealth—that is the thing 
which in each generation seems to them monstrous and intolerable. 
What was the one Bill of Supply which they had hitherto thrown 
out? A Bill for the remission of an indirect tax (the Paper Duties), 
which fell with peculiar force upon the poorer classes. What, as 
Lord Grimthorpe asked in a recent debate, were the only parts of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget which escaped criticism? “The indirect 
“taxes that fell upon the labouring classes.” What is there in such 
a record to suggest that the House of Lords are well fitted to 
interpret the mind of the people in matters of finance? Their record 
in legislation need not be enumerated ; it is to be found in a hundred 
handbooks. Mr. Chamberlain’s witness was true when he said: 
“The chronicles of the House of Lords are one long record of 
“concessions delayed until they have lost their grace, of rights denied 
“until extorted from their fears. It has been a history of one long 
“contest between the representatives of privilege and the represen- 
“tatives of popular rights.” 


HI. 


He who thus surveys the record of the House of Lords must be 
inclined to apply the question which Mr. Gladstone put to a certain 
foreign Power: Where on the map of our political history can one 
point to a spot and say here the House of Lords were right, or there 
the House of Lords did good? Their apologists, in ‘reply, point to 
the rejection of the Home Rule Bill in 1893. Whether in the end 
that act will be accounted to them for righteousness and wisdom 
it is still too soon to say; but for the time being the House of Lords 
did undoubtedly in that instance correctly interpret the opinion of 
the people. No Second Chamber man—and the leaders of the 
Liberal party are Second Chamber men—disputes that cases arise 
in which the action of the House of Commons may require to be 
reviewed and suspended by another Chamber. The eimmediate 
question is how to combine this element of security with such reforms 
as shall (1) give Liberal Administrations a reasonable freedom in 
legislation, and (2) guarantee the exclusive control of the Commons 
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over taxation. Lord Lansdowne has put the question to æ popular 
audience: “Are you in favour of one Chamber, or of two?” That 
is not the question which is raised by the policy of the Government. 
The policy ‘of the Government 1s (1) a suspensory veto for the Lords, 
on the lines of the Campbell-Bannerman Resolution, in cases of 
legislation; (@) single control by the House of Commons in taxation. 
The former change, combined with shorter Parliaments, would still 
leave to the Second Chamber its proper functions of review and 
suspense in matters of legislatiorl. The latter point, embodied in 
written law, would secure by Act of Parliament what, as I have 
endeavoured to show in this paper, has been the accepted usage of 
the Constitution. No one has laid it down more clearly than Mr. 
Balfour. His speech on the Campbell-Bannerman Resolution in 
1907—1n the course of which he declared that the House of Lords 
“cannot touch money Bills’—is in the most flagrant contradiction with 
the action of the Lords, which he now approves. Any man may, in the 
incidental course of debate, throw out an obiter dictum which expresses 
more than he means, and which need not be held to bind him; but 
Mr. Balfour's words in 1907 were an integral part of an elaborate, 
sustained and considered argument, addressed to the very points now 
iw controversy. The Liberal Prime Minister had introduced Resolu- 
fions which were meant to prepare the way for a legislative definition 
and restriction of the veto of the House of Lords. Mr. Balfour's 
argument in reply was that such restriction was unnecessary, because 
the two essentials of superior power were already securely vested 
in the House of Commons. “ Just see,” he said, “how great are the 
“powers that this House possesses which the other House neither 
“possesses nor makes any claim to.” Those powers were two—the 
power of the purse and the power of dissolution. From “the whole 
“field” of financial legislatidn the Lords, said Mr. Balfour, were 
excluded ; and, on the other point, he used these emphatic words: | 


“ Money can always be voted, the Government can always 
remain in office as long as this House gives them continuity of 
power, no matter what the House of Lords may do; and I 
should never be a party to a change which would make the 
House of Lords a partner on equal terms with ourselves, and 
which would enable it to do that which I think only one assembly 
can do with advantage.” 


This is precisely the change which the House of Lords, by refusing 
Supplies and thereby compelling a dissolution, are now seeking to 
effect; and to it Mr. Balfour has been an accomplice after, if not 
before, the fact. The rights and privileges which, as he correctly 


stated, were vested by unwritten usage in the Commons alone have . 


been usurped by the Lords; and this is what makes legislative 
definition a necessity for the future. It is necessary, as Sir Frederick 


o 
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Pollock has said, “formally to restrain the exorbitant action of the 
“Lords within the limits of the Constitution as understood by our 
“ fathers.” ° 

It is an unwelcome necessity. The “incomparable elasticity” of 
the British Constitution, with its “contempt for juristic construction 
“and dogmatic formulation,” will lose something by restriction within 
formal bonds. One difficulty has not yet been considered. It is 
contemplated, as I understand, to enact in one form or another that 
Finance Bills shall go up for the Royal assent without the interven- 
tion (or, at any rate, without any exercise of a veto by) the House 
of Lords. But suppose the Commons were to “tack.” even including 
in a Finance Bill what Lord Morley called the other day “ wild-cat 
“proposals” of an alien nature? Who, in the new ega of a written 
Constitution on such points, would decide what was and was not 
rightly germane to a Finance Bill? In the absence of statutory 
_ provision to the contrary the ultimate arbitrament would rest, I 
presume, with the Courts of Law. This is not a solution which will, 
I think, commend itself to those who respect the spirit of the British 
Constitution. The intrusion of an external court or authority to 
decide upon parliamentary affairs is foreign to it The judges are 
all honourable men, and as impartial, no doubt, as British human 
beings can be in political matters; but there are limits to such 
possibility, and, moreover, to be an admirable lawyer does not always 
imply wide knowledge either of affairs or of Parlament. It would 
seem preferable, if any external authority be deemed necessary, to 
entrust such questions as I have indicated to a special committee of, 
the Privy Council; and best of all, perhaps, to refer them to the 
Speaker, or possibly to the Speaker and the Lord Chancellor jointly. 

“The House of Lords,” said Mr. Balfour, in a speech from which 
I have already quoted, “has grown up and modified its functions 
“to suit modern needs. There was a time when it claimed, and 
“really possessed, power: equal to, perhaps in some cases almost 
“ greater than, this House. Those times have long gone by.” They 
have returned, by the action of Mr. Balfour and his allies. The 
revolution now attempted by the House of Lords brings us to the 
threshold of a new era, in which many difficult problems will require 
careful thought. They will not prove insoluble if approached with a 
desire to make the new order conform, as far as may be possible, to 
the spirit and usages of our ancient Constitution. 


E. T. COOK. 
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standard for measuring the fertility ofthe population is the corrected 
birth-rate, which is obtained by calculatmg the number of births in 
proportion to the female population of child-bearing ages, between 
fifteen and forty-five years. The net decrease in the corrected birth- 
rate for England and Wales for 1901-05, as compared with 1876-80, 
is 27 per cegt. 

A decline in the birth-rate with a concomitant decline in the death- 
tate 15 a feature common to the statistics of most European countries. 
Tables and charts are given in thé Report illustrating by figures and 

„curves the course of the birth-rate and of the death-rate in France, 
Prussia, Belgium, and England and Wales. It will suffice to note 
that the crude birth-rate has progressively declined, by almost suc- 


cessive decrements, between 1850 and 1907, in France from 26-8 to. 


19-7, in Belgium from 29.7 to 25-7 (in 1906), and in Prussia from 
39:6 to 33.0. THe decline of the birth-rate in France is already felt 
to be a matter of the gravest national importance. The effect of 
the sjmilar decline in England has been to some extent masked by 
the great concurrent decline in the death-rate, a decline which cannot 
be expected to continue at the same rate. The economic and 
ethical questions involved in the decline of the birth-rate have not, 
hitherto, excited in England the interest which their importance 
deserves. 

The causes which have led to the decrease in the birth-rate cannot, 
perhaps, be fully ascertained. Among the contributory causes is a 
decrease in the proportion of married persons to the population, which 
shows over the whole period a slight falling off. The decrease in 
the marriage-rate over a course of years becomes more marked if 
that rate is calculated, not on the total population, but on the popu- 
lation of marriageable ages, which tends to form an increasing pro- 
portion of the total population. Further, if married persons are 
analysed into age groups, it is found that the number of married 
women at younger ages is proportionately less now than it was in 
previous decades. At the same time, illegitimacy shows a very 
marked decline. This latter phenomenon is not necessarily due to 
improved morality. It may be due to greater exercise of prudential 
cautions in immorality. 

As regards the decline in the birth-rate, generally, the Registrar- 
General observes, “there are sufficient grounds for stating that during 
“the past thirty years approximately 14 per cent. of the decline in 
“the birth-rate (based on the proportion of births to the female 
“population aged 15-45 years) is due to the decrease m the proportion 
“of married women in the female population of conceptive ages, and 
“that over 7 per cent. is due to the decrease of illegitimacy. With 
“regard to the remaining 79 per cent. of the decrease, although some 
“of the reduced fertility may be ascribed to changes in the age 
“constitution of married women, there can be little doubt that much 
“of it is due to deliberate restriction of child-bearing.” 
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The decline in the birth-rate, coupled with the decline in the death- 
rate, has tended towards increasing the average age of the population. 
The proportion ‘of the juvenile population 1s decreasing relatively 
to the proportion of persons of adult ages. Thus 354 per 1,000 of 
the population in England and Wales were, in 1851, under fifteen 
years of age, as compared with 324 per 1,000 in 19018 

A fact of primary importance brought out in the Report is the 
tendency of population to aggregate in urban centres. The tendency 
is of long standing in this country. A similar tendency, though of 
more recent date, is observable in most other European countries. 

The distinction between urban and rural sanitary districts furnishes 
an approximately accurate measure of urban and rural population, 
and is adopted for this purpose in the Census Reports... The Census 
Returns of 1901 showed 77 per cent. of the population of England 
and Wales living in urban districts, viz, 44.6 per cent. in large cities, 
including London, with populations of 50,000 and upwards, 22-9 per 
cent. in towns with populations of between 10,000 and 50,000, and 
9-5 per cent. in towns with populations of under 10,000. On the 
other hand only 23 per cent. of the population were living in rural 
districts. 

The progress of the tendency towards urban aggregation is shown 
by the fact that the population of urban areas was 50 per cent. of the 
whole population in 1851, 68 per cent. in 1881, and 77 per cent. in 
IgOl. 

The progress of migration from the rural districts, which has, for 
obvious reasons, affected mainly the more youthful population ot 
these districts, has had the effect of materially increasing the pro- 
portion of persons at the middle and later ages of life in the aggregate 
population of the rural as compared with the urban areas. This 
result is of importance in any comparison between urban and rural 
districts in respect of such matters as mortality and pauperism. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Section II. of the Report deals with public health. Interesting 
and important as the subject is, it can only be briefly noticed in 
this review. 

The reduction in the general death-rate for England and Wales, 
which was 22.2 per 1,000 of population in 1851-60, 18-2 in 1891-1900, 
and 15.8 in 1901-07, has already been alluded to. A similar reduc- 
tion in the death-rate is noticeable in most of the foreign countries. 
for which records are obtained by the Registrar-General. 

An important distinction—one not generally appreciated—is that 
drawn between crude and corrected death-rates. The crude death- 
rate for any given population is based simply on the aggregate living 
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population of the period or area under consideration. But for the 
purpose of comparison between different periods, or between various 
districts and countries in which the age- and sex-constitution differ 
materially, a more accurate method of measuring the mortality 
becomes necessary, owing to the wide variation of mortality with 
age and, to £ lesser degree, with sex. The method adopted by the 
Registrar-General neutralises these differences by assuming uniform 
conditions of age- and sex-constitution in the areas and periods 
compared, and thus, by allowing the mortality of each age group its 
due weight in the total, obtains a corrected death-rate, which is the 
true measure of comparative mortality and, inferentially, of com- 
parative health. 

On this method it appears that the comparative mortality of rural 
districts, which contain a preponderance of persons of more advanced 
ages—whose mortality is naturally higher than that of the population 
generally—is about 23 per cent. lower than that of urban districts-— 
an appreciably greater difference than is shown by the crude rate of 


mortality, as appears from the following figures: 
PISTEN 


Angi Death-rate per 1,000 of Population in England and Wales. 








Crude Death-rate | Corrected Death-rate 
Average, 1902-1906. | Average, 1902-1906. 





England and Wales - - - 15'69 15°69 
London and to predominantly 

urban counties - - 16°49 17‘2I 
16 predominantly rural counties 1510 13°26 





The greater mortality in urban areas may be attributed to various 
causes, including the greater risk to life incidental to certain indus- 
trial occupations, the. greater liability to infection, and other risks 
connected with the aggregation of population, and to insanitary 
conditions in overcrowded areas. Such conditions can be, and have 
been, to a very large extent, remedied or ameliorated by public 
action; and public health administration may be fairly credited with 
having contributed to the reduction in the rate of mortality. 

The importance of the age-grouping of the population of any area 
for which the mortality rate is to be calculated appears from the 
enormous difference in the death-rates of children at various ages. 
Thus the annual death-rate of children under five years of age in 
England and Wales in the period IgoI-5 was 49-3 per 1,000 of the 
population œf corresponding age; after that age the death-rate falls 
rapidly, being 3-7 for the age-group 5-10, and only 2-2 for the age- 
group 10-15. From this point it rises again, slowly at first, but finally 
neaching 143. 7 per 1,000 for ages over 75 years. 
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When comparison is made of the mortality at various ages of life 
between the pertods 1901-5 and 1851-60, it is seen that the death-rate 
has declined appreciably in each of the several age-groups up to 
45 years; at the later ages of life there is rather less difference in 
the rate of mortality, though at each age-period, with one exception, 
the rate of mortality in 1901-5 is lower than in 1851-60." 

The following figures show that the risk to child life is highest in 
the first year of life, and decreases mapidly in each succeeding year. 

Annual death-rate of infants per 1,000 living at each age in the 
decade 1891-1900 :— 


Under one year of age - - - - - 181.2 
One to two years of age ~- - - - -= S47 
Two to three years of age - - - - - 703 
Three to four years of age - - - -° 12.9 ° 
Four to five years of age - - - - - 93 


The death-rate of mfants under one year cf age, known ag the 
infantile death-rate, is more usually calculated on the number of 
deaths per 1,000 births in a year, and on this basis of reckoning 
the infantile death-rate was, in England and Wales for 1907, 118 
per 1,000 births; in 1850 it had amounted to 146 per 1,000 births. , 
The ratio for successive years shows that a material decline in infant 
mortality has taken place since about the year 1899. This decline 
may to some extent be due to climatic conditions (milder winters, 
cooler and moister summers), which have been on an average favour- 
able to infant life, but may also in part be fairly attributed to the 
increased attention which has been given to the subject in recent 
years, and to the administrative measures which have been taken 
with the object of saving the waste of infant life. _ 

It may be noted that in most of the principal foreign countries for 
which statistics are available, the rate of infant mortality is as high 
as or higher than in England and Wales. 


Deaths of Infants per 1,000 Births (1896-1905). 


Average Annual 
. 2 Rate of Mortahty. 
Russia (European) - - - - - - 268 
; {Ten-year average, 1892-1901.) 
Austria. ca at e tales Sl Gea ts 223 
(Nine-year average, 1895-1903.) 
Hungary - - - - - - - ~ - aig 
Prussia - - - =- -2 -> 196 
Spain ~ -o-o-o ae. a a 8 
(Six-year average, 1900-1905.) 
Italy aa ee a ok, 2S S 
Belgium - - ee) Be Be - 153 
France - - - 149 


ENGLAND AND WALES- - 147 
Holland Ao pota Sat Rey ty oe AA . 
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(As regards this comparison, it has to be remembered that complete 
correction for differences of practice as regards the registration of 
births within the first days of life cannot be made.) 

Among the ascertained causes of infant mortality, diarrhoeal 
diseases rank first, mortality from this cause being highest in the 
months of August and September, and Detour in hot, dry 
summers. 

Local or other conditions, such as ecawaes the industrial 
occupatien of women, etc, which may contribute to a high rate of 
infant mortality, are not considered within the limits of this 
memorandum. i 

That infant life incurs greater risks in towns than in the country 
might be expècted. The degree of difference between the rates of 
mortality,in urban and rural areas respectively is shown by the 
following figures :— 

















. Infant Mortality per 1,000 Births, 
— 1873-77. 1898-1902. 1907. 
Average (England and Wales) - 148 152 118 
"London and zro predominantly 
urban counties - - - 161 165 128 
16 rural counties - - =- - 127 125 99 











Thus infant mortality in urban districts may be taken to be about 
one-third heavier than it is in rural districts. 

Further analysis of the mortality rates in the individual counties 
shows that mortality is, as a general rule, high in mining and indus- 
trial counties, and low in the purely agricultural counties. In several 
counties which are almost wholly agricultural the rate of infantile 
mortality is less than go per 1,000 births. 

In the majority of mining districts the birth-rate is high, being 
frequently considerably in excess of that obtaining either in ordinary 
towns or rural districts; at the same time the higher birth-rate in 
these districts is associated with a very high rate of infant mortality. 

‘While infant mortality has fluctuated considerably, but shows no 
persistent decrease until about the year 1900; the mortality of child- 
hood and youth has declined fairly steadily during the past forty 
years, the comparative mortality of the first fifteen years of life for 
1857 and 1907 being as follows: — 


Death-rates per 1,000 living in England and Wales. 


1857 1907 ; 
At ages 0-5 years - - 678 - 409 4 
” 5-10 ” ore os 7:8 7 3-4 


. » IO-I5 » - =- 47 - 2-0 
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As regards the death-rate at all ages, the mortality from nearly 
all the principal, diseases has declined materially during the last 
thirty years. The most important exceptions to this general decrease 
are pneumonia, diphtheria and cancer. The apparent increase in 
pneumonia, and much, if not all, the increase of cancer, may, how- 
ever, be due to changes in medical nomenclature, or “to improved 
medical diagnosis and certification of causes of death. 

Typhoid fever has very greatly. declined, under the influence of 
improved public water supplies, the substitution of water-carriage for 
conservancy methods of sewage disposal, and the protection of milk , 
and other foods against contamination by the specific infection of 
this disease. Typhus fever has almost completely disappeared, while 
the mortality from small-pox and scarlet fever shows a very marked ' 
decrease, 

The mortality from tuberculosis (all forms), including phthisis, has 
declined from 3.600 per million living in 1851 to 1-600 in 190s, and 
the decline in the death-rate from bronchitis has been almost equally 
striking. 

Occupational mortality has very much declined during recent years 
in all but a few occupations, the comparative mortality of all occupied, 
males for 1900-02 showing a decrease of 16 per cent. as compared 
with 1890-92. 

It would be impossible accurately to estimate the extent to which 
the greater improved conditions of public health during the past half- 
century are the result of modern public health administration, or 
how far they may be due to other conditions, such as enhanced wages 
and general prosperity, but a considerable share in the improvement 
may fairly be claimed as the outcome of sanitary legislation and 
sanitary effort. 

A review is given in the Report of public health legislation enacted 
since 1831, and a sketch of the present public health administration, 
but this subject cannot conventently be dealt with in this article. 
Under public health administration must be included not only the 
work done by the Local Government Board, or by local authorities 
subject to their supervision, but also the important duties exercised 
by the Home Office under the Factory and Workshops Acts. The 
improvement in public health, with the consequent saving of human 
life, would not necessarily be matter for national self-congratulation 
—perhaps rather the reverse—umless accompanied by improvement 
in the general social conditions of the nation. 

This Report enables us to take stock of our position, and justifies 
the assertion that the last half-century has been marked by real and 
decisive social progress. 
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PAUPERISM. 


The volume of pauperism is a valuable index of thé social condition 
of the people, affording a gauge of the proportion of the population 
which fails to be self-supporting. 

Section IV of the Report deals with pauperism, and the facts 
revealed in this section yield conclusive evidence of substantial 
progress in this respect. 

The ayerage daily number of persons in receipt of poor relief in 
the statistical year 1907-8 was 25-1 per 1,000 of the estimated popu- 
lation of 1907. Of the total pauperism, 442 per cent. may be 
regarded as permanent and 55.8 per cent. as occasional or temporary. 

Closer analysis shows that— 

20:8 pet 1,000 of the population of the United Kingdom may be 
regarded as permanent paupers—z.e., persons chargeable for periods 
amounting in the year to six months or over. 

26.2 per 1,000 of the population of the United Kingdom may in 
any given year be expected to have recourse once in a year to tem- 
porary relief for a shorter or longer period, but for jess than six, 
months. 

5-4 per 1,000 of the population of the United Kingdom have 
recourse to poor relief more than once in the course of a year, and 
frequently on several occasions, although relieved for an aggregate 
period of less than six months. 

The last mentioned class is, in some respects, the most significant 
of all, and it is satisfactory to find that the number of persons 
composing it is comparatively small.- 

The gross volume of pauperism, judged by ideal standards, is 
still certainly large, but as compared with previous decades there 
has been a marked, progressive and (save for a sharp rise in the 
curve for England and Wales in the late sixties) a continuous 
dimmution in pauperism since 1850. 

The figures for England and Wales are as follows :— 


Average (Daily) Paupertsm (England and Wales) per 1,000 of 











Estimated Population. 
Period Inclusive of Insane and | Exclusive of Insane and 
: Casual Poor. Casual Poor. 
1850-59 . 49'2 48'0 
1870-79 36°4 34°0 
1890-99 26°4 23°4 
1900-08 25°3 21°9 





The curve of pauperism for Scotland is generally similar to that 
for England and Wales, though the gross volume of pauperism is 
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somewhat lower, the average daily pauperism, mclusive of insane and 
casual poor, being 40.5 for 1850-59, and 22 7 for 1900-08. 

The curve relating to the course of pauperism in Ireland appears 
to indicate that poor relief in that section of the kingdom has 
increased rather than diminished during the past thirty years; but 
allowance has to be made for the fact that this proctss has been 
associated with the continuous emigration which has, on the one 
hand, deprived the country of a large number of young persons who 
would normally have contributed to the support of their parents in 
old age, and, on the other hand, has altered the “ age-constitution ” 
of the population in the direction of increasing the proportion of 
persons at the more advanced ages of life at which, for obvious 
reasons, poor relief is most largely needed, 

An interesting coloured map accompanies this, section of the 
Report, clearly showing that, in England and Wales, unions in the 
North and North-Midland districts (industrial districts) have, on the 
whole, markedly lower rates of pauperism than have the unidos in 
the South, especially in the South-Midland and Eastern counties 
(mainly agricultural districts). 

Comparison of the components of pauperism at the present time 
(1908) and sixty years ago (1849) gives the following results:— , 


“<4 Components of Pauperism ist January, 1849 and 1908. 













Per cent. 
of total 
.|pauperism. 


Per 1,cco | Fer cent. | Per 1,000 


of 


a. Insane and idiot poor 














é, Sane poor— 

I. Aged and infirm 
adults - -| 227 35°9 127 47'9 

z. Adults, ordinarily 
able bodied - 135 21'3 3'5 12°9 
3- Children - =| 257 40°6 6'7 253 

4. Casual or vagrant 
poor - A 7 o'5 og o5 1'8 
Total (all classes) - -| 63°3 100'0 26°6 100°0 


These figures show that in relation to population every class of 
pauper has decreased since 1850 with two exceptions, the com- 
paratively small classes of insane poor and of vagrant or casual poor. 
The increase in the number of the insane 1s, in the main, evidence 
of the increased institutional treatment of this class, which has been 
adopted as much on medical grounds as on those of public order. 
The increase of casual and vagrant poor since 1850 is also very 
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largely due to the fact that since that date special provision has been 
made for this class in casual wards attached to the workhouses ; 
but the number of vagrants fluctuates widely from year to year. 

Apart from these two special classes, it is apparent that every 
class in proportion to population has declined: the decrease being 
about 74 per cènt. in the case of children and able-bodied adults, and 
44 per cent. in the case of the aged and infirm. At the present time, 
these figures show that rather more than 85 per cent. of the pauperism 
of England and Wales consists of children, or of adults who receive 
public assistance on account of mental or of physical disability. 

It must be remembered, too, that a large proportion of the so-called 
able-bodied adult paupers are in reality physically or mentally below 
the normal ~ 

The decrease in the number of child paupers, as compared ‘with 
the total population and with the total volume of pauperism, is the 
more remarkable in that the treatment of this class has improved 
more flotably than that of any other class of paupers. The child 
paupers, and particularly those brought up in the cottage homes of 
our larger unions, are, as a class, the best fed, the best clad, and the 
best lodged children in the whole community. 

„In relation to age-grouping of paupers, a chart is given showing 
that after childhood (reckoned as embracing all ages under sixteen) 
pauperism is comparatively very low until after the age of sixty 
years; from this point the proportion of pauperism to population 
grows with marked rapidity. 

Paupers under 16 years of age = 2.12 per cent. of corresponding 
age-group of population (t901). 

Paupers under 16-60 years of age = 1.05 per cent. of PENE 
age-group of population (1901). 

Paupers over 60 years of age = 15.77 per cent. of corresponding 
age-group of population (1901). 

The recently-enacted Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, will no doubt 
have a material effect on the numbers receiving poor relief at the 
more advanced ages. 

The decline in pauperism is largely due to the national improve- 
ment in prosperity, but the effect on the curve of pauperism of 
legislative and administrative measures is also a very important 
factor. 

Space does not admit of a complete review of poor law legislation 
and administration. It must suffice to say here that in 1849 out-door 
_ Telief—to removing the abuse of which poor law reforms have been 
primarily directed—was still the form of relief for five-sixths of the 
aggregate number of paupers. Since that date, under the stimulus 
of orders from the Local Government Board, out-door relief to able- 
bodied men and women has only been granted under strictly defined 
conditions—briefly, the “workhouse test.” An immediate effect of 
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the application of this principle was the sudden decline in out-door 
relief after 1850, In 1868 and the two following years there was a 
telapse coincident with a decline in ‘trade and increase of unemploy- 
ment. Orders issued in 1871 caused another decline still more 
marked than the former, and since about the year 1875 out-door, 
pauperism has maintained a comparatively low level. ° ; 
The application of the workhouse test has slightly increased the 
volume of indoor pauperism, but this increase has been less marked 
than has been the decline in out-door relief. . : 
The following figures illustrate briefly the changes in the system 
of relief since 1850:— 


Ln-door and Out-door Pauperism (England and Wales). 























Pruportion per 1,000 of Populatidn. 
Year ended at a 
Lady Day. Out-door 
In-door Paupers. Paupers. Total 
1850 6'5 50.0 565 
1870 6'4 377 44I 
1890 5°8 18°7 24°5 
1908 6:8 15°3 22°1 Š 





The question of unemployment will be considered presently. At 
this stage brief allusion may be made to a remarkable chart, on 
which the curves of unemployment and of pauperism are both plotted 
out. The chart shows that, while the curve of unemployment shows 
steep and violent fluctuations, corresponding with trade crises, the 
curve of pauperism has, on the whole, steadily declined, though, as 
might be expected, there is some correspondence between the periods 
of maximum and minimum pauperism with the periods of greater or 
less want of employment; but this correspondence is only slightly. 
marked. f 

The reduction of pauperism and the efficiency of poor relief have 
not been attained without cost. In spite of the enormous decline in 
the volume of pauperism per 1,000 of population, the average cost 
of poor'relief per head of population has increased from 5s. 11d. in 
1850-59 to 7s. od. in 1900-07. On the other hand, not only are we 
getting far better value for our money, but, owing to the increase in 
the annual value of property, the burden of poor relief, measured by 
the value of property liable to local rates, has actually declined from 
Is. 6?d. per £ of ratable value in 1850-59‘ to Is. 4d. in 1900-07. 
Analysis of the items of expenditure shows that the average cost of 
an in-door pauper has increased 76 per cent. during the period 
1857-1907, and that of an out-door pauper 52 per cent. 

Those who are familiar with the more humane and elaborate treat- 
ment of the sick and infirm now practised in poor-law institutions, the 
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treatment of pauper lunatics in asylums, and the enormous improve- 
ments that have taken place in the care and nurture df pauper 
children, will realise that, as I have already said, we are, on the 
whole, getting good value for our money. The higher rate of relief 
to out-door poor is largely explained by the fact that, in contrast 
with the practice of half a century ago, out-relief is now very largely 
limited to the class of aged and infirm, who are permanently or 
quasi-permanently disabled. It has thus become possible to graat 
relief on a scale more nearly adequate than formerly. The Old Age 
Pension$ Act will operate in the direction of shifting the burden of 
the aged poor from the item of local rates to that of Imperial taxes. 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The third section of the Report, which deals with the above 
questions, is in some respects the most important in the volume. 

At’the Census of 1901, occupied males in England and Wales 
formed 84 per cent. of the male population over ten years of age. 
Females returned as definitely engaged in occupations numbered not 
more than 32 per cent. of the female population over ten years of 
age, but this figure does not include a large number of women 
(daughters and wives) who are occupied in, 4g. farm work, without 
direct remuneration. 
* The proportion of young persons engaged in occupations, on the 
one hand, and that of persons over sixty-five years of age, on the 
other, are decreasing. Elizabeth Browning’s “Cry of the Children” 
has borne fruit. In the case of young children there has been a per- 
sistent decrease in the numbers employed during the past half- 
century, which may be attributed chiefly to the operation of the 
Factory Acts and of the Education Acts, which have limited the 
age of employment of young children and have raised the age of 
compulsory school attendance. The decrease is illustrated by the 
following figures :— 


Percentage of Each Sex occupied to Total Population of the same Age. 














Boys. ` GIRLS. 
5-10 years, 1015 years, 5-10 years. 10-15 years. 
1'8 36'6 13 19'9 
— 21°9 — 120 





The figures of the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 show that only 
60-6 per cent. of the malè population over sixty-five years of age 
Was occupied in 1901, as compared with 64.8 m 1891. 
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Of the principal manual occupations, the building, mining and 
engineering trades show a marked mcrease over the whole penod 
since 1851, whale agriculture exhibits an equally marked decline. 
The figures as regards agriculture are very remarkable. The agri- 
cultural population, as a whole, has declined in the half-century by 
over 30 per cent, and the aggregate number of labouyers (male and 
female), as distinct from farmers and graziers, by as muchas 64 per 
cent. The area of arable land has also declined, while the area of 
pasture land has increased; but «the decline in the former class of 
land has occurred at a slower rate than the decrease in thé number 
of agricultural labourers and farm servants employed on it: in other 
words, an economy of labour has been effected, largely by means of 
labour-saving machinery, over and above the reduction of labour 
consequent on the decrease of land under cultivation. There is, 
however, some reason to believe that prior to 1870 a cértain pro- 
portion of the agricultural population was actually superfluous, and 
that the amount of labour required in agriculture was insufficient 
to provide permanent employment for the existing agricultural 
population. 

On the other hand, concurrently with the decline in agricultural 
labour, there has been a substantial rise in agricultural wages, which 
were in 1907 56 per cent. higher than they were in 1850. . 

The rate of wages generally, in all‘trades for which records are 
available, shows a very material rise during the past half-century. 
In 1907 wages were actually 80 per cent. higher than in 1850, but 
comparison can only be fairly drawn between averages calculated 
over a course of years, and on this basis it is found that the average 
rate of wages in 1900-07 was, approximately, 40 per cent. higher 
than in 1860-67. 5 

The curve indicating the course of general prices, based on the 
average wholesale prices of a large number of articles in common 
use, shows an appreciable decrease over the whole period 1850-1907, 
notwithstanding some increase in the level of prices since 1895. 
Taking the average of prices in the two periods 1850-60 and 
1897-1907, it would appear that the general level of prices was, 
approximately, 24 per cent. lower in the latter than in the earlier 
period. The two curves of prices and wages in juxtaposition afford 
a rough indication of the fact that, while the bare rate of money 
wages has increased, the real increase is materially greater when 
the purchasing power of money, as measured by average prices, is 
taken into account. The curve of general prices does not include 
the item of rent, and rents have probably, on an average, risen since 
1850; but, on the other hand, education is now free to the working 
classes; such items as medical attendance, travelling, and amusements 
are cheaper; while new discoveries in textiles, such as shoddy and 
flannelette, and cheaper boots, have reduced the cost of clothing. 
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Further indications of the increased prosperity of the working 
classes are given in Section VI. of the Report under: the head of 
miscellaneous statistics, but may be mentioned hera 

The aggregate membership of Friendly Societies (ordinary, 
affliated and collecting) in the United Kingdom has increased by 
more than 260 per cent. from, in round numbers, five millions in 1877 
to thirteen millions in 1905, while their accumulated funds have 
increased by more than 350 per cent. from fourteen milhons in 1877 
to fifty millions in 1905. . 

The mtmbership of Trade Unions has increased from two hundred 
thousand in 1872 to one million seven hundred thousand in 1906, 
and their accumulated funds from £100,000 in 1872 to a 800,000 
in 1906. 

The amount of deposits in Post Office and trustee savings anes 
have increased nearly 400 per cent, from 41 1s. per head of popu- 
lation in 1850 to £5 5s. 6d. in 1907, and the amount of deposits, plus 
stock held for investors, from £2 5s. in 1880 to £5 5s, 6d. in 1907. 

During the period 1871-1907 the wealth of the income-tax-paying 
classes, as estimated: by the produce of one penny of income-tax, 
has increased by about 67 per cent. 

The question of unemployment can only be briefly noticed. No 
tsustworthy information has been obtained as to the actual gross 
amount of unemployment at any given time, but a chart is given in 
the Report based on the returns obtained from Trade Unions by 
the Board of Trade. ` 

The indications afforded by this chart are to the effect that trade 
is subject to marked fluctuations, and that in certain highly organised 
trades, such as the engineering, shipbuilding and metal trades, 
employment fluctuates violently. 

Periods in which employment is brisk alternate with periods of 
depression with some degree of regularity. Since 1860 there have 


' been altogether seven periods of depression, the culminating points 


in which may be taken approximately as falling in the years 1862, 
1868, 1879, 1886, 1893-4, 1904 and 1908, the worst crises occurring 
in 1879 and 1886. The periods in which employment was compara- . 
tively good for several years together would appear to have occurred 
in the years 1870-76 and 1895-1902. 

It is constantly asserted nowadays by politicians of both parties 
that the volume of unemployment is increasing. When the facts 
are looked at as a whole and over a considerable period this is seen 
not to be the case. To estimate the real and permanent degree of 
unemployment in the country we need to consider not the unemploy- 
ment visible in the East End of London, or, at the present moment, 
on the Tyne*or Clyde, nor the unemployment of 1008 alone, but the 
general facts of unemployment in the country as a whole, in all trades 
and over a protracted period. Viewed on this scale the evidence 
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is unassailable that the prosperity of the working classes has ` 
enormously increased during the past half-century, and that unem- 
ployment is, mot a permanent, but a fluctuating and a transient 
phenomenon. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the unemployment of 1906-8 
has been acute, though less acute than in 1858, 1879 os 1886. During 
the average of these three years 1.4 per cent. of the occupied .popu- 
lation represented themselves to Distress Committees as out of 
employment, and of these 34 pér cent. in England and Wales and 
40 per cent. m London renewed their applications in successive years. 
The proportion of these recidivists, who may be fairly classed as 
“unemployable” is probably not small. “General labour” accounts 
for more than half of the aggregate cases investigated, and the 
building trade follows, contributing another fifth of the total. In 
1907-8 the London Labour Exchanges receivéd and” registered 
116,034 persons, and found temporary or permanent employment 
with private employers for 22,096 of these. 

Limits of space preclude the writer from dealing further with this 
most interesting and valuable Report. This article makes, obviously, 
no claim to originality, the writer’s object having been, by sum- 
marising the chief facts of the Report, to bring it under the notice 
of a class of readers to whom Blue Books in general seldom appeal. 
Those who wish to probe further for themselves the question, 
“Stands England where it did?” must be referred to the original. 


- R F. 
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HE neutrality of the Government of India in the matter of 
religion has long been recognised as of the first importance. 
It is essential as a matter of righteousness that the British Govern- 
ment should show no favour to any form of religion whatsoever, and 
should not put the adherents of any religion under disability. This 
has been clearly recognised, and never forgotten, since the issue of 
the proclamation by which Queen Victoria assumed the government 
of the great Indian dependency. It would not only be unrighteous, 
it would also be distinctly foolish, to favour one religion at the expense 
` of another, or allow anyone to think that his religion constituted a 
political disability. It is a marvellous thing how universally this 
principle is recognised in India, and how deeply it is appreciated. 
It is certainly not in accordance with the first principles of Oriental 
rule as known to our experience; and yet it has become accepted 
in India as a thoroughly understood thing even by the simplest 
peoples. There is no part of British India, however backward or 
remote from civilisation, where men are known to tremble for their 
religious liberty, or to seek in any way to hide their religion from 
the officers of Government. It is difficult, and indeed impossible, to 
understand how the great principle laid down in Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation has become so widely known, and how her name is a 
household word in places where practically nothing else is known 
about the British Government, that great abstraction that stands 
behind the officers with whom the people deal. 

The confidence with which the righteousness and impartiality of 
the British “Government has filled the great masses of the people 
of India is known to all those who live among the people or have 
made any serious endeavour to be acquainted with them. It is 
remarked on, not only by those from amongst ourselves who have 
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visited India in such capacities as to bring them directly into touch 
with the people and the interests of their country, but also by the 
most intelligent and observant of foreign visitors who have taken 
any trouble to get about among the people themselves; and there 
can be no doubt that this high tone of righteousness and impartiality 
is due largely to the keynote that was struck in the proclamation to 
which reference has been made, There is one feature of that pro- 
clamation, however, which has made a special impression on the 
finest Indian minds—that is, that while it maintaimed „religious 
neutrality, it was dignified by a high religious tone, While the 
Queen declared that the religious belief of any of her subjects would 
not be permitted to debar him from office for which he was duly 
qualified, Her Majesty, at the same time, took pains clearly to declare 
her own personal faith in ‘God and in His Son our Saviour, and her 
belief that Christianity was the true religion. THat wise and loyal 
declaration of faith gave no offence in India, but only inspired Her 
Majesty's subjects with more deep regard for her person and throne. 
The Indian, whether he be Mohammedan or Hindu, is not ordinarily 
an irreligious person, and does not ordinarily respect an irreligious 
ruler. 

It is undoubtedly possible to be inspired by religious principle 
and yet to practise and insist on religious neutrality. It is not 
unnatural that this should sometimes have been forgotten in India. 
The vital importance of neutrality is there so manifest that it is not 
wonderful to find that some officers, in striving for and practising 
neutrality, have allowed themselves often to sacrifice their convictions 
and drift into indifference. It is easier to be impartial m regard to 
things about which one is indifferent than in regard to those in which 
one takes a deep interest; but it is not higher nor more righteous. 
There is no doubt in many minds that one of the most important 
spheres of activity in which neutrality has unfortunately been allowed 
to lead to an indifference, which is practical hostility, to religion, is 
the sphere of education. The Government has declared its policy of 
neutrality; and from all the schools under Government control 
religion has been excluded. Gradually, however, experience has led 
the wisest thinkers amongst Government officers and the strongest 
administrators in India to recognise that the fact that Govern- 
ment will not teach religion does not, and ought not, to imply that 
Government will not allow religion to be taught. The grants in 
aid now made to religious institutions of all kinds, whether Christian, 
Hindu or Mohammedan, in respect of the degree of excellence of 
the education imparted in these institutions, indicate that Govern- 
ment has learned to welcome the co-operation of religious men in 
the educational work of the country. I, for my part, have formed 
the highest estimate of the debt which India, and therefore the 
Government of India also, owes to religious teachers. The view of 
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neutrality, which led to the secularising of Government education, 
has been one which, however far ıt may have been „required by the 
circumstances of the case, has undoubtedly led to very serious draw- 
backs ın the education which Government has found itself able ‘to 
impart. The efforts which have been made at moral traming in the 
schools and colleges have practically served for nothing but to show 
how difficult, if not impossible, it is to have any system of moral 
education and training apart from religion. A great deal has been 
done in Jndia by religious institutions to counteract these evils; but 
the tremendous fact remains that Government institutions, which are 
the model institutions of the country, and which are, in too many 
cases, the only educational institutions available for the people, 
* are imparting ‘to the people of India education without religion. 
This is, not a thing the effects of which are immediately seen, 
nor is the development of these results easily discerned day by day. 
It takes a long time to undermine the religious tone of naturally 
religious peoples; and in India the progress of educatioa is slow. It 
has taken nearly two generations to make the people of India, whe 
are interested in education, realise the dangers to which the youth 
of the country are exposed. They begin, however, to realise them 
now. It is very striking to see how, throughout India, the dangers 
dre realised in every class, and a protest is being made against the 
system. There have been those who have prophesied evil of the 
system from the very first; and these have certainly not been all 
Christian men: there have been Hindus and Mohammedahns who 
have felt, as strongly as any Christian educationists, the dangers of 
a purely secular education. There is no man whose name has a 
higher place among those who have advanced the cause of education 
in India than Dr. Duff. He is still remembered with reverence in 
Bengal, and quoted as one of the highest authorities on Indian 
educational matters. Nearly seventy-five years ago Dr. Duff delivered 
the following protest against a purely secular education, in language 
which somewhat startles us in the midst of the “unrest” of the 
present day :— : 


“If in that land you do give the Beni knowledge without 
religion, rest assured that it is the greatest blunder, politically 
speaking, that ever was committed. Having free, unrestricted 
access to the whole range of our English literature and science, 
they will despise and reject their own absurd systems of learning. 
Once driven out of their own systems, they will inevitably become 
infidels in religion. And shaken out of the mechanical round of 
their own religious observances, without moral principles to 
balance their thoughts or guide their movements, they will as 
certainly become discontented, restless agitators, ambitious of 
power and official distinction, and possessed of the most disloyal 
sentiments towards that Government which, in their eye, has 
usurped all the authority that rightfully belonged to themselves. 

| This is not theory, it is fact.” 
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Dr. Duff was not alone then in this view; but he had but few 
earnest and devoted adherents. The evil was not realised among 
men generally, “as it was to his wise and prophetic imagination. 
Now there adhere to his view hundreds and thousands among the 
best men of India—Hindus, Mohammedans and Christians, zamindars, 
professional men, Government officials and businesse men, among 
those who are thoughtfully considering the present condition of 
affairs. We have recently been receiving telegraphic accounts of the 
Viceroy’s tour among the native States of Rajputana. It has been 
most interesting and encouraging to find how accurate a view of the 
condition of thmgs has been taken by these Indian chiefs; and their 
loyal sentiments have called forth kindly response in the hearts of 
all who have read them. There is one point on which, however, we 
find these chiefs specially insistent. They pointed, as Reuter told 
us, “to the absence of religious instruction m the sthools as a potent 
“cause of wrong ideas.” This is a sentiment too important to pass 
unnoticed. It is not, indeed, a view held by a few chiefs only; ıt 
48 one which has been pressed upon the attention of Government : 
by Indians of all classes. There was a very striking deputation 
received by the Viceroy at Calcutta well over a year ago. It was a 
large and influential deputation of orthodox Hindu gentry repre- 
senting the Sree Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, the great society of 
orthodox Hindus for all India. The sole object of their approach 
to the Viceroy was to secure His Excellency’s sympathy, so that 
“nothing will be wanting within your power to help us in our efforts 
“to guide the awakening life of the Hindus throughout India by 
“means of a'spiritual religious education until they form a truly 
“compact and noble religious nation, a loyal and peaceful and 
“prosperous people.” The words italicised indicate a new, but 
strongly held, conception of education. Strong declarations have 
also been made by Mohammedan associations in favour of religious 
education ; but these attract less attention because they are in accord- 
ance with the ordinary practice of the Mohammedans and the con- 
‘Stitution of nearly all Mohammedan schools. Distinguished indi- 
viduals have stepped forward and strongly stated their views in 
favour of religious education, and discipline, and moral training in 
schools. The representative of the old dynasty of Murshidabad, 
nımself educated at Rugby and Oxford, delivered a manifesto to his 
countrymen on the political situation, practically the whole of which 
dealt with the necessity for an improvement in education. Strong 
speeches in the same sense have been made by other leading nobles, 
such as the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Bardwan, the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, and others. During my first two or three years’ touring 
in Bengal as Lieutenant-Governor, I was besieged by parents occu- 


‘pying high positions of influence in the interior as land-holders, 


lawyers, judges, district officers and men of business, pointing out to 
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me that they could not obtain a sound education for their sons at their 
own doors, and that they must therefore either train them at home 
under tutors or send them to Calcutta to colleges, where their moral 
and religious character ran the greatest risk of complete perversion. 
They pointed out what the results of education were in so many cases. 
Some of ther pointed to the ruin of their own relatives or of young 
men of their acquaintance; and they implored me to devise some 
means whereby it might be possible to provide a less dangerous 
system ef education for young men. They strongly approved of the 
principle of religious neutralty on the part of Government; but 
they urged that that was surely not inconsistent with devising a 
system whereby religious and moral training would not be altogether 
neglected. , : 

The result of informal discussion with gentlemen all over the 
province, followed by the more formal discussion of ways and means 
with bodies of such gentlemen met together in Calcutta, was the 
propdsal of what was known as the “ Ranchi Model College Scheme.” 
The scheme owed its origin to two causes. The one was the feeling, 
which I found existing throughout the province among persons of 
different classes, that there ought to be a gaod, well-equipped, resi- 
dential Government college outside of Calcutta. The representations 
made to me were that the climate of Calcutta did not suit people 
who had been brought up in other parts of the province; that the 
influences of Calcutta were in many respects dangerous to the young ; 
and that the determined attempt that was being made in Calcutta to 
draw students away from their work and poison their minds with 
sedition was very injurious to the life of the people. I found also a 
very strong feeling, widely existing, that boys were greatly deteriorated 
from having no religious influences brought to bear on them while 
attending college away from their homes. I found these sentiments 
growing stronger and stronger amongst the people. 

The second cause was my first visit to Ranchi. When I went 
there I found a beautiful table-land, more than 2,000 feet above sea- 
level, with precisely the kind of climate which seemed to me to be 
most suitable to the people of Bengal, and especially to the young. 
The low-lying tracts of Bengal are very unhealthy; but the heights 
of the Himalayan hill stations are often very trying; and Indians 
seek their health resorts rather in places like Ranchi than in the 
higher hill stations. At the time when I visited Ranchi it was remote 
from the line of rail; and yet I found that Bengalees had already 
begun to settle there on retirement, and that they had found the 
place congenial to their health. I found also that Ranchi was a 
popular plaee, to which people from all parts were willing to go. 
Behar people would not willingly go to Calcutta, nor would Bengal 
people willingly go to Behar; but both would go willingly to Ranchi. 
I made full enquiry into the matter, consulting the best medical and 
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sanitary officers, and the officers with most experience of the pro- 
vince ; and finally I selected a site for a great educational centre on 
the banks of the Subanrika in the district of Ranchi—a site which 
the Director-General of Public Instruction, when he saw it, declared 
to be the finest he had ever seen in India. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam entirely fell in with my views m regard 
to the site; and it was determined to transfer the Provincial Engi- 
neering College from the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where it is 
situated in a pestilential swamp, to this bracing climate of Ranchi, 
and to erect alongside of it the model college proposed. 

The scheme for the model college was thrashed out by experts, 
practical educationists, and large meetings of parents, until nothing 
more could be said about it. I then laid it before a very large and 
representative gathering of leading men in all the principa} walks of 
life at my official residence in Calcutta. I submitted it to them for 
consideration, and left the meeting to be presided over by the Vice- 
. ‘Chancellor of the Calcutta University. The scheme was aceepted 
with enthusiasm, and a committee was appointed to raise subscrip- 
-tions for the hostels. More than the necessary amount for the hostels 
has been raised, and the foundation-stone of the college has been laid. 
The scheme is that there shall be an Arts College, well equipped with 
a good staff of professors, some of whom at least will be resident, 
teaching up to a certain standard at first, with possibility of extension. 
The college will be practically residential. Boys who have parents 
or approved guardians, with whom they can live while studying at 
the college, will be allowed to hve with them; but the great majority 
will be in the hostels. The hostels will be subject to the discipline 
of the college; but at the same time they will be private institutions. 
The whole cost of building the hostels has been subscribed by 
private persons. They will also be entirely self-supporting, in that 
the boys will pay for their own board, either from their own funds 
or from scholarships. The hostels will be under the management 
of committees: one or more will be Hindu hostels, one or more will 
be Mohammedan, and one or more will be Christian. The committee 
of each hostel will, subject to the rules of the college, be responsible 
for the management of the hostel. They will be permitted to provide 
religious instruction, and to appoint, subject to the veto of the prin- 
cipal of the college, the person who is to give that instruction. The 
interior management of the hostel will be under a superintendent, 
over whom will be a professor, who will see especially to its manage- 
ment and will keep in touch with the boys. Arrangements will be 
made for physical exercise ; and a large area of land has been acquired 
so that as much of the students’ leisure as possible may be spent in 
the open air. This scheme was supported by the Government of 
India and sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The essence of it is 
that the college is a Government institution, and there religion will 
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not be taught; but the hostels are private institutions, and there the 
home life of the boys will be hved, and arrangements will be made 
for religious education. The great advantage of having the Engi- 
neering College hard by is that such of the boys as desire ıt may be 
trained in estate management and other useful branches of study 
while attending the college, and a great intellectual centre will be 
formed where there may be hope of the development of the best 
kind of intellectual life. 

What we aimed at was to have a college in a first-class climate, 
a popular resort, to which men of the upper and middle classes might 
send their sons for a thoroughly sound education. In the hostel life 
it would be possible to arrange for the boys to live very much as 
they might do at home; and ıt was proposed to have a special hostel 
for the sons of the higher classes among the nobility. The idea of 
a separate college for the sons of nobles did not ‘find favour in 
Bengal; neither was there a desire to have a separate Hindu college 
or a separate Mohammedan college. After carefully discussing the 
matter with representatives of the Mohammedan and Hindu religions, 


and of different classes amongst the people, I found that there was , 


a dislike and distrust of a purely class or sectarian institution. Even 
the Aligarh College is not popular in Bengal, because it is so exclu- 
sively Mohammedan. What the Indian gentlemen of Bengal seemed 
to desire was a college in which students of all religions and classes 
and races might meet together, with, at the same time, separate 
hostels in which they might live the home life to which they were 
ordinarily accustomed: Hindus dwelling in the same hostel with 
Hindus, Mohammedans with Mohammedans, Christians with Christians, 
zamindars and people of the same classes living together as far as 


they chose, and others, who were not able to afford the same advan-' 


tages, paying less and living in a more sithple way, yet all attending 
the one college and claiming the same Alma Mater. We wanted to 
see boys of all creeds, races and classes working together at one 
college as they will have to work together in the world, and thus 
“being fitted for their later life, and yet having at the same time their 
separate home life in the hostel The Government principle of 
neutrality in the matter of religion was preserved; but it was made 
more consistent with the ordinary home life of the country. The 
view of Hindus and Mohammedans alike that education divorced 
from religion is, if not an evil, at least a very doubtful blessing, 
was accepted. 

As ‘I have said, this scheme has received the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. Unfortunately, however, the sanction arrived at 
a time when, owing to famine, the financial position in Bengal was 
unfavourable, and it was impossible for me to allot money for beginning 
building operations. I announced this decision with great regret, 


and declared that the matter must be postponed until the following ` 


£ 
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year. Great, however, was my satisfaction when an altogether 
unexpected and most generous offer was made by my honourable 
friend the Mahtrajadhiraj Bahadur of Bardwan and several other 
Maharajas, including those of Darbhanga, Gidhaur, Tagore and 
Cossimbazar, to give one hundred thousand rupees to the building 
of the college, provided that the work was taken up ateonce. These 
noblemen and gentlemen were not only ready to take their part in 
building the hostels to be attached to the college, but, sooner than 
allow delay to take place, they were prepared to make a contribution 
also to the bulding-of the college itself. Accordingly, with the 
approval of the Government of India, I laid the foundation-stone, 
and gave orders for starting the work. 

At the same time it was determined, in view of the Government 
of India’s desire that there should be a model district school in each 
district, or at least at the headquarters of each division, to raise the 
status of the Ranchi district school, so as to make it a good 
public school and feeder to this Ranchi College. In this way 
a good school and college education would be provided in 
this desirable locality. This scheme has received the strongest 
support throughout the province of Bengal, and also m other 
parts of India. This support has been manifested not only 
in letters received from gentlemen of high distinction and influenct 
in the country generally, and in educational circles particularly, 
but also in the:mass of names of men, some of them represen- 
tative of the very highest types of our Indian fellow-countrymen, 


who have associated themselves with memorials for the carrying | 


out of the schemes, as well as by the wonderful promptness with which 
nearly four hundred thousand rupees were collected for hostels, and 
a contribution of one hundred thousand given to the college only 
for the purpose of preventing delay. Unfortunately, however, the 
scheme is not yet far advanced. . Scarcity has intervened, and the 
local Government has been pressed for money. I earnestly trust 
that the delay will be short, and that it only means a looking about 
for the best method of meeting the financial difficulty. A change 
of policy in such a matter would be a grave political blunder; and 
the disappointment of the reasonable expectations of those who had: 
pressed and supported the scheme would be contrary to all ae 
and to sound policy. 

There are some who have raised an objection to this scheme that 
it is doing something more than has hitherto been done for higher 
education, and that higher education has been “pampered enough 
“already.” The object of this scheme is to give a better class of 
higher education than Government has yet supplied; and it would be 
thoroughly in accord with the principles of many of its promoters, 
both Indian and European, so to frame the scheme that that 
education should be wholly paid for. But in no part of India, at the 
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present moment, is higher education wholly paid for; and one must l 


proceed slowly in the East in the adoption of self-support where 
Government has hitherto borne a share of the burdeñ of expenditure. 
At the same time I am sure of this, that if the scheme requires further 
support on the part of those who are to benefit by it, there will be 
no difficulty im securing that support. Only the other day I had a 


talk with an Indian friend who was on a visit to this country. He ~ 


was an old supporter of the Ranchi College scheme, and had deter- 
mined to send his children to the district school there, and then to 
the college. One of the objects of bis visit to England was to place 
his five children—three sons and two nephews—at school in England. 
He told me that the actual cost for schooling, apart from anything 
else, was two hundred pounds for each child. Besides that, he had 
clothes and other bills to pay; and he had alsoto make arrangements 
for the return of the children to India at least once every two or 
three years, so that they might not be utterly out of touch with their 
homes, Somewhere between one thousand and two thousand pounds 
a year is being spent by this man on the education of his children in 
England, while he would far rather have had them educated in a 
thoroughly sound public school and college at Ranchi. He would 
be willing to pay as much, if it could be done in accordance with 
anything like principles of justice in the adjustment of burdens, for 
the education of his children in Ranchi This gentleman is a 
Mohammedan. The most important Hindu, perhaps, at the present 
time in India was also to have sent his children to the district school 
at Ranchi; and he is now looking about with anxiety for a place 
to which he can send them in India. He does not like the kind 
of institution that Government at present provides; and I do aot 
wonder at it. 

The tremendous importance of this question cannot possibly be 
over-estimated. We want to give men of influence in the interior 
such an education for their sons as will fit them to take their proper 
place in public life and prevent them from falling under the snares 
of professional politicians and agitators and the corruptors of youth. 
The well-equipped college aimed at was ‘to give these youths the 
advantages of a good public school and university education in a 
good climate in India, and to help to strengthen their characters and 
direct their thoughts into right channels. When this is demanded 
with the earnestness now shown in Bengal it is a very serious 
responsibility to delay meeting the demand. It is touching also’to 
see the chiefs of Rajputana taking their last opportunity of pressing 
upon a Viceroy, who has shown so great a disposition to listen to 
them, the importance of this vital demand; and they do not speak 
for themselves alone. . 


A F. L. FRASER. 
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MONG all the causes contributing to the continuancesof a state 
A of bad blood between England and Germany, perhaps the 
most potent is the baneful industry of those unscrupulous writers who 
are-for ever asserting that the Germans are only waiting for a*fitting 
opportunity to attack us in our island-home and burst us up. In this 
country, where the power of the printed word is still great over the 
popular mind, such wicked assertions are readily believed by those 
who have neither the knowledge nor the critical acumen to dissect 
them; while, on the other hand, in Germany, where those charges 
are known to be false and calumnious, they only create anger and 
resentment. Nevertheless, the mill of misrepresentation on this side 
of the water goes grinding on as merrily as ever. 

Thus it is that one of the most remarkable signs of the times is 
the number of works of fiction dealing with the invasion of England— 
works in which pen and pencil vie with each other in the production 
of luridly life-like pictures of aggression from across the German 
Ocean. In every case these invaders are Germans—ore can soon see 
that—even if some writers have the decency to refer to them simply 
as “foreigners:” there is no mistaking the massive build and 
masterful ways of those alien intruders—even if those who know the 
Germans best may fail to recognise them from the brutal manners 
with which they are generally debited, and which are just as little 
characteristic of them as of our own brave soldiers. 

Such pernicious works of fiction have been positively pouring from 
the press for the last few years—works like “The Invasion of 1910” 
(though there is no sign of it yet); “The War Inevitable ;” “The 
“Swoop of the (Teutonic) Vulture ;” “ The Great Raid ;” “How the 
“Germans took London: Forewarned, Forearmed ;” “ The Invaders: ° 
“A Story of the Coming War;” “While Britain Slept: A Story of 
“ Invasion that will stir Britain to its Depths,” with dozens of others— 
most of them concocted so crudely, and with such technical ignorance 
of the subject, that one of the writers brings his army of invaders 
across the North Sea “in large flotillas of lighters firmly lashed 
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“together and towed by shallow-draught tugs and torpedo-boats ”— 
and all in one calm'night! while Horse Artillery is made to co-operate 
with Infantry, and cavalry conflicts take place on ground where you 
couldn’t find room enough to swing a squadron cat. Moreover, ‘the 
penny weekly which palmed off all this preposterous stuff on its 
credulous readers boasted to them that it had received “three great 
“opinions of our invasion story’—from Lord Esher and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and from Colonel Lockwood, M.P. for the Epping Division 
of Essex, who had been making himself conspicuous as the spokesman 
of the spy-alarmists in and out of Parliament. 

For you are to understand that there is one character inherent in 
all those silly invasion-stories, and that is the young, well-born, well- 
spoken, and attractive German who settles down somewhere in our 
eastern counties—the main line of invasion—to cultivate social rela- 
tions and even lay ‘claim to the heart and hand of the vicars daughter. 
What he really is, and how he spends his time, is not at all clear to 
his wondering friends; but it, all comes out when at last he boldly 
throws off the mask and appears before his fiancée in the hated garb 
of our Teutonic invaders, whose landing and whose passage through 
our intricate country he has facilitated by the information which he 
has been secretly accumulating all the time. 

* This leading character of a German spy, common to the invasion 
stories of all our writers of fiction, 15 not the individual creation of 
their fertile imaginations, but has been taken by them from the 
serious statements of members of Parliament and of countless 
“Letters to the Editor” in the daily Press. According to these 
alarmist statements of speakers and writers, this country is now 
enmeshed by an elaborate system of German spies, more effective 
even than the network of the Spanish Inquisition, whose function it 
is to prepare the way for the invasion which is declared to be 
inevitable and impending. 

Well, now, let us try and discover what truth there is in this 
assertion, this assumption. It may readily be granted that, if the 
. Germans really and truly contemplated an early invasion of this 
country, they would be utter fools not to do their best to make them- 
selves masters of all the means of success. But, on the other hand, 
if it cannot be shown that there is any solid ground for believing that 
they are now acting-in the manner imputed to them by our spy 
alarmists, then there can be no reason for continuing to cherish the 
belief, or even the suspicion, that they are only waiting for the fitting 
moment to launch their legions upon our ill-defended' shores. 

First of all, then, let it be granted that no General Staff would be 
worth the name which did not include among its functions the collec- 
tion of statistics about the military organisation and resources of 
other countries, more particularly of those with which it might 
possibly one day be at war. The organisation of our own General 
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Staff lays it down that one of its duties is the “ collection, preparation 
“(ancluding strategical and tactical consideration), and distribution 
“of information concerning the mihtary geography, ‘resources, and 
“armed forces of aZ? foreign ‘countries;” and our General Staff 
has simply been modelled, like most of our other military institutions, 
on that of the Germans. This General Staff work, it time of peace, 

- is akin to the laborious industry of the compiler of an encyclopaedia, 
while, of course, it must assume a more extended, and also, perhaps, a 
more underground form in prospect of an intended or impending war. 
It is then that secret investigators are actually sent into the probable 
area of warlike operations to—well, to spy out the land, as was done 
by Caleb and Joshua. 

In spite of all popular belief to the contrary, it would astonish the 
general public to know to what extent we ourselves practige the kind 
of espionage which we are now so indignantly imputing to the 
Germans. To speak of nothing else, this may be gathered from the 
military memoirs and biographies published in recent years—such 
as the lives of Sir John Ardagh, Sir Charles Wilson, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury (“Some Memories of my Spare Time”), and other 
scientific officers, where the reader will find in almost every chapter 
references to secret service missions on the Continent and elsewhere. 
Before retiring from thé Grenadier Guards, in circumstances whith 
may be remembered, Mr. H. C. Woods undertook several such tours 
in the Near East (wide his “Washed By Four Seas”) for the 
ferreting out of information that would be useful to our War Office. 

But the most interesting, because the most candid, of all our con- 
fessions of this kind is to be found in the “Recollections of Forty 
“Years Service,” by Major-General Sir A. Bruce Tulloch, which 
relates in detail how, on war in Egypt becoming inevitable owing to 
the rebellious attitude of Arabi, he hastened out to the Nile Delta as 
a private sportsman to indulge his favourite passion for snipe-shoot- 
ing, and in this way, among other things, made a thorough survey of 
Arabi’s lines at Tel-el-Kebir—his estimate of their strength being 
so accurate that, after their capture, it was “ found that the number of 
“guns was exact to a single piece.” 

' On several occasions, also, previous to that, Major Tulloch had been 
dispatched on secret military service to the Continent, and once he 
was sent to survey the Yorkshire coast with reference to suitable 
landing-places for an invading force of all arms. In this connection 
he writes :— 

° 


“ When doing the Yorkshire coast I heard of a German officer 
staying at a hotel in Scarborough, which he had made his head- 
quarters while doing work which, on inquiry, tursed out to be 
precisely that on which I also was engaged, and my headquarters 
were close to—viz., at Bridlington Quay. My regret was that 
I did not hear about my German colleague until my work was 
just finished. We might have done it together.” 
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Now, be it noted that Major Tulloch did not with his own eyes 
positively see and have speech with this Prussian officer; he only 
“heard of him,” which is a very different thing ; and the same remark 
applies to almost all the allegations of German espionage in our 
midst which, for some time back, have been deluging the columns of 
our Yellow Press. For the last two years I have made a point of 
collecting as many of those statements as I could lay my hands upon, 
and all of them suffer from the taint of being in the nature of indirect 
and second-hand evidence, which would not be accepted in any court 
of law. “A friend told me,” “One of the ladies of the party said,” 
“A friend of mine not long ago,” “Another gentleman made the 
_ “following statement,” “A lady friend of mine not long ago in Ger- 
“many,” “One of my constituents told me,” “The proprietors of a 
“good boarding-house informed me,” “A most trustworthy authority 
“states,” “ The following definite statements were made to me,” “In 
“two cases I have received statements from people who believe,” etc. 
—suche are but a few of the authorities who vouch for German 
espionage in our midst, and I could find nothing of a more definite 
kind in support of the charge. 

But what, then, it may be asked, about the evidence of such an 
egregious patriot of the Teutophobe type as Mr. L. J. Maxse, who 
has done more than any other man in England to embitter the rela- 
tions between. the two countries, and who’ keeps the brealfast-table 
of the Kaiser as liberally supplied with libels as his uncle, Admiral 
F. Maxse, kept the luncheon-table of Bismarck richly provided with 
lobsters from Heligoland, of which he was for years the Governor. 
The burden of the gallant and hero-worshipping Admiral’s editorial 
nephew’s Tyrtzan song is always the same, namely (speech at Deep- 
dene, Surrey) :— 


“ The portentous and sinister preparations of their false friend, 
the German Emperor, to make war upon this country when they 
least expected it. . . . Side by side with Germany’s amazing’ 
preparations, which were known to all our responsible politicians, 
. . « o the German Emperor was engaged in manœuvres to 
bamboozle the British people and throw them off their guard 
until it was too late. German officers trooped to England on 
staff rides, or disguised themselves as waiters and hairdressers, 
and our eastern counties were studded with spies.” 


Mr. Maxse is, of course, too high and mighty a publicist to con- 
descend to details, and his, fellow-alarmist, Colonel Lockwood, is no 
better. The latter was always heckling Mr. Haldane about the 
dangerous activity of German spies—more particularly in his own 
county of Essex, but could never extract the least confirmation of his 
fears from our Minister of War, who was consequently pronounced 
by the Yellow Press to be supine, ignorant of what everybody knew, 
and over-complaisant to his friend the Kaiser. At the same time 
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Colonel Lockwood continued sticking to his guns. “I say,” he 
declared, “without the possibility of contradiction, that the thing is, 
“going on.” Then, 1f so, why did he not prove it by some evidence? 
So far as I know, he has not only not done so, but not even attempted 
to do so. Neither Colonel Lockwood nor Mr. Maxse ever tells us 
where he gets his information; but possibly the latter derived his 
knowledge “of the German officers who trooped to England on staff 
“rides” from a letter-writer in the Standard signing himself “ Watch- 
“dog,” in which connection, be it noted, it is rather the exception 
than the rule for these alarmists to publish their discoveries under 
their own names. Well, then, this was “W atchdog’s” warning bark : 


“Not only was there the recent (1908) German staff ride 
through the eastern counties, but last year (1907) a.number of 
‘German officers, including a General of the Staff, rode from 
Scotland to Cornwall, practically ranging the country from John o’ 
Groat’s to Land’s End. Now I hear that Ireland has had a 
visit from our Teutonic cousins, the survey including eyen the 
wilds of Connemara. How long is this German military „activity 
in our midst to be allowed to continue?” 


How long, indeed? Quousque tandem? But why did not 
“Watchdog ”—and there are few of his breed that bark at mere 
shadows—why didn’t he first inquire into the reality of the danger 
which he set himself to proclaim? A staff-ride carried out by several 
German officers, even in mufti, is not a thing that can easily escape 
ebservation. But not one tittle of positive evidence was produced in 
support of those silly assertions. No one came forward who, with 
his own eyes, had seen the alleged staff-riders, or could describe their 
horses, or their motor-cars, or where they pyt up, and what their 
hotel bills amounted to. These wild and whirling statements were - 
unsupported by a single scrap of evidence beyond, perhaps, the asser- 
tion of some silly hotel-keeper, that his guests included one or two 
visitors who spoke German, and that he could only account for their 
presence on the supposition of their being spies. They looked to 
him hke,spies, therefore they were spies. 

Colonel Lockwood was fortunate enough to find a powerful ally 
in Mr. Courtenay Warner, M.P., who at Walthamstow, in March last, 
roused the feelings of his audience by descanting on our unprepared- 
ness for war. The German, Government, he said, spent considerable 
sums of money, not only in making maps and surveying England, but 
in sending people over to mark out places in the Eastern counties 
to see what they had to provide for. It was true; he had seen one of 
them himself. The more’s the pity, then, that he didnét tell us more 
about him. It almost savours of insanity for anyone to ask us to 
believe that German officers give themselves the trouble to make 
sketches and maps of the Epping neighbourhood; when for a few 
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` shillings they can buy as many sections as they like of our ordnance 
survey maps, which would more than satisfy the wants of any mvaders, 
if, indeed, a good cycling map did not better serve their turn, while 
a county directory would do the rest. 
But such explanations fail to satisfy philosophers like Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, who,,in a letter to the Tzmes last March, committed himself, 
among other things, to this very positive statement :— 


‘The German Navy is not built for distant voyages, It is 
built to act only as the ‘spearhead of a magnificent army. This 
army, as we know, has been trained for sudden: 'transmarine 
descent on a coast; and for this end every road, well, bridge, 
and smithy in the east of England and Scotland has been docketed 
in the German War Office.” 


Now, the assertion that the “German Army has been trained for 
“sudden transmarine descent,” is simply not true. In fact, this special 
training is of a kind which, for geographical reasons, could only be 
imparted to a comparatively small portion of the German Army. 
Of the twenty-three Army Corps, now composing the Imperial Host, 
only five have their districts adjacent to the sea (Baltic and German 
Ocean), and very rarely have even these riparian troops indulged in 
the operations imputed to them by Mr. Harrison. The largest-scale 
experiment of the kind was made in September, 1904, near Wohlen- 
berg, in the Baltic, when a mixed force—of only about 4,000 men, 
159-horses, and eight guns—was landed. 

It so happenéd that, about the same time, Sir John French, with 
one of his Aldershot Divisions—say, 9,000 men—was engaged in a 
much more extensive operation of the same kind at Clacton, in 
Essex; but no German writer, in the shape of a counter-irritant to 
Mr, Harrison, ever thought of accusing us of thus practising for a 
sudden descent on Schleswig-Holstein. Ah, but then, “guod licet 
“Jovi, non licet bovi,’ and the German is always the patient ox in 
English eyes. .Why in the name of wonder should it have been 
thought strange of the Germans to practise some of their seaside 
troops in the art of debarkation, and thus correct the mistakes which 
had been committed when landing men in China and Sopth-west 
Africa? . 

No, believe me, the Germans no more train their army for “sudden 
“transmarine descent” to the extent alleged by our Positivist 
philosopher than they practise the bush-fighting which would be 
required of them if ever they sought to mvade a country like England 

‘with its labyrinth of roads, its natural field-fortifications of ditches, 
hedgerows and woods, and its absolute lack of areas—on the lines of 
mvasion, at legst—suitable for the tactics of cavalry. The Germans 
themselves would be the first to admit that the surface configuration 
of our country gives us military advantages equivalent to the posses- 
sion of several Army Corps. Our late manceuvres in. Wilts and 
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Berks—which I myself was there to see—resolved themselves into 
something very like the bush-fighting which fell to us in our advance 
on Coomassie; and I am not aware that the Germans—though, 
perhaps, Mr. Harrison knows better—are also being trained for this 
peculiar kind of warfare which is not native to them in their own 
open, unenclosed country, across which you could elmost move a 
Cavalry Division, on a regimental front, from Königsberg to Cologne. 
“Well, we don’t know anything about that,” bawls a thousand- 
throated chorus of alarmists, “ but what we do know is that the Germans 
“mean to invade us—the proof being that they are now as busy as 
“bees mapping out the country, and mopping up all our military 
“secrets. Just see what they are doing!” Yes, and Aow they are 
doing it—that is what more particularly tickles me. For it is a 
, curious circumstance that, while crediting the Germans with every 
kind of military virtue, we nevertheless deny ther the merit of being 
masters in the art of espionage. They are made to do their spy 
work so clumsily that they are always being found out and pulloried 
in the Press. We are asked to believe that they hunt—not only in 
couples, but in trios, and walk abroad openly with sunshades, and 
cameras, and cycles, and note-books, and land-surveying apparatus, 
when, as I said before, they can obtain the best available maps for a 
few shillings. And the way they do their land-surveying, too, how 
German in its thoroughness and method—each inquisitor having a 
district all to himself, like a settler in Manitoba with a free grant of 
160 acres to till and~reap! But how, then, has this come to be 
known? The following anecdote will explain :— 


‘CA Mr. M., of Southend-on-Sea, had a friend recently visiting 
in Germany. He was, on a certain occasion, in the company of 
German officers; knowing him to be an Englishman, he was” 
asked what part “of England he came from. He replied ‘ Essex.’ 
‘What part of Essex?’ ‘Chelmsford.’ The rejoinder was, 
‘Oh, Chelmsford ; I know Chelmsford well, that is my district.’ ” 


Now this is a story which I have encountered in a hundred different 
forms, and it runs through all our éspionage literature just as the myth 
of Bruce and the Spider—which, as a patriotic Scot, I am dreadfully 
sorry to have to part with—is to be found in the folk-lore of half-a- 

_dozen other countries. “Oh, yes, I know the place; that is in my 
“district!” As if any German officer, with secret functions as an 
English topographer, could be such an utter fool as to give his game 
away like that! 

Yet that is by no means the only kind of evidence for the prose- 
cution which our alarmists import from Germany itself, and here is 
another tit-bit in point. I take it from an article whieh appeared in . 
the Pall Mall Gazette, of 27th October last, headed “ With Eyes and 
“Ears in Germany,” by “An Anglo-German ”—whatever that 
may be :— 
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‘‘ Some little while since I was visiting a relative in a bureau 
of the German War, Department. While there, an opportunity 
came in my way, which I do not wish.to describe in detail, of 
closely examining a map of the British Isles upon which certain 
parts of the coast line were annotated and charted with every 
appearance of laboured accuracy, including the Hinterland of each 
spot thus particularised. These points, which were fairly 
numerous, occurred wherever the configuration of a “gently 
shelving shore facilitated the landing of troops. I may add that 
the document to which this above-mentioned chart was attached 
proved to be part of a German plan for the disembarkation of a 
large force in several detachments upon the shores of Great 
Britain.” 


Now, of this statement it can only be said that ıt bears internal 


evidence of being an impudent fabrication from beginning to end, 
and the oply wonder is that any responsible English journal could 
have been got to print such ridiculous rubbish, and pay for it, too. 
To begin with, there can be very little of the German in this “ Anglo- 
“German ” who talks of a “German War Department,” which simply 
does not exist. Every German knows that, at Berlin, military affairs 
are divided between the Prussian Ministry of War, which conttols the 
internal administration of the German Army that has no war-ministry 
of its own, and the Grand General Staff. The two bodies are 
lotated in different buildings, about a mile apart. If such a docu- 
ment as that asserted to have been seen by “ Anglo-German” really 


‘existed, it would be kept at the Grand General Staff, and safeguarded 


in such a way that no outsider could ever have the slightest chance of 
inspecting it, even if, like “Anglo-German,” he had “a relative in 
“the War Department.” 


I myself know something about the character and ways of members. 
of the General Staff at.Berlin, and, believe me, they are by no means. 


men of the stamp of fashionable ladies who drag out their latest 
dresses to show their afternoon visitors. No, none of them are 
inclined that way, even to Anglo-German relatives, if they happen to 
have any. Nor do they, as a rule, receive civilian visitors in their 
“bureaux.” Besides, the document submitted to “Anglo-German’s ™ 
minute inspection was an impossible one—with an elaborate chart of 
our eastern sea-coast attached to it—a “coast-line charted with every 
“appearance of laboured accuracy.” “All Admiralty charts,” writes 
a distinguished naval friend, in answer to an mquiry from me, “ may 
“be bought from J. D. Potter, 145, Minories, E. They are very cheap.” 
But there is another of our spy-alarmists—twin-brother in blatancy 
and balderdash to Mr. Maxse—who claims to know more about the 
secrets of the “German War Department,” than even the Anglo- 
“German who so cruelly victimised the Pal? Mall Gazette. This 
is Mr. Arnold White, who thus wrote to the Daily Telegrapk 
(21st August, 1908) :— 
“The German danger is what astronomers and philosophers 
call a novum; it has no precedent in our experience. For the 
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first time in modern history the greatest military Power anxiously 
avoids all conflict with other Continental Powers and concentrates 
herself upon England. Why are twelve high officers engaged in 
Berlin on the German General Staff in the study of England 
and the English?” 


The answer is that Mr. White simply does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. For the truth is that the General Staff at Berlin does not 
include a department for the special study of England. It is studied 
in the same department as attends to the military affairs of France, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, the United States of America, etc.; and 
there are only three or four officers who do the work—the highest 
m rank among them being a major, a very different kind of staff 
from Mr. White's “twelve high officers! ” ° 

But what else can be expected of a man who is always giving 
“reasons why Britain will shortly be attacked. by*Germany,” and who 
has discovered that the- jumping off place for this attack is to be 
Emden, of which the recently constructed quays, he says,,are not 
intended for the service of the enormously increased shipping of the 
port due to the opening of the Ems-Dortmund Canal—that is a mere’ 
blind—but for the secret embarkation (the prelude to Mr. Harrison’s 
“sudden transmarine descent”) of the Kaiser’s helmeted legions 
which shall shortly be launched upon our defenceless coasts to «the 
blaring bugle-strains of “Tommy, make room for your Uncle ;” while 


‘the walk-over from Sedan to Paris shall be repeated from Clacton to 


the Com Exchange—the massed bands of half-a-dozen Army Corps 
playing our conquerors along the Whitechapel Road to the jubilant 
air of “Finis Britanniz!” 

It is no use referring those scaremongers to the War Office and to 
the negative replies which it has repeatedly returned about alleged 
acts of espionage, because the invariable rejoinder ıs that we have to 
do with a War Minister who simply doesn’t know his business. One 
of those unconvincible alarmists 1s Mr. W. Le Queux, who has written 
several fiction-books about the Kaiser's hostile designs and multi- 
tudinous spies. 


“As I write,” he says, "I have before me a pile of amazing 
documents which plainly show the feverish activity with which 
this advance guard of the enemy is working to secure for their 
employers the most detailed information. These documents have 
already been placed before the Minister of War, who returned 
them without comment.” 


And no wonder, because, of course, Mr. Haldane must be much ` 
better informed on the subject than Mr. Le Queux. This wnter 
has set forth m a work of fiction, claiming to be hased on actual 
facts, the exact nature of the German spy-organisation in our midst— 
its modus operandi, salaries of its more than five thousand agents, 
and all the rest. But the trouble with Mr. Le Queux is that he does 
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not produce one single tittle of evidence in support of his allegations, 
and, so far as I know, he has been careful never to submit for the 
consideration of the public and the Press the “ amazing documents” 
which Mr. Haldane “returned to him without remark” I rather 
suspect that this astonishing spy-hunter had something to do with 
a series of articles on “Espionage in England” which appeared in 
the Standard last summer, and thus began :— 


“ Not very long ago it was the fashion in nearly all quarters 
to treat ‘spy stories’ with contempt and ridicule, either as the 
invention of sensation-mongers or the hallucination of hysterical 
‘old women of the male sex? They cannot, however, be so 
disposed of now. Properly authenticated accounts of Specific 
acts of espionage have been produced in large numbers by , 
responsible and even eminent persons, and questions on the 
subject are constantly being asked in Parliament, with the result 
that “the atteftion of the public has been strongly aroused, and 
protestations of official ignorance or incredulity no longer serve 
to check a growing feeling of alarm and insecurity.’ 

Å 


On the appearance of this I wrote to the editor of the Standard, 
inviting him and his contributor to favour their readers with chapter 
and verse—not for several, but only for one “ properly authenticated ” 
act of German espionage in this country; but my letter was simply 
“basketod,” the most effectual of all means of silencing inqury—for 
the time being—and stifling discussion in a matter where the interests 
of the nation and the credit of our Press are alike concerned. 

“Well, then,” say the scare-mongers, “ but just look at this! Here 
‘is a human document for you; and if this won’t carry conviction 
“to your stubbornly sceptical mind, nothing ever will!” “Al right,” 
say I, “let's have a look at it, by all means.” It turns out to be a 
letter addressed to the Nation in Arms (and reproduced in the 
Standard) by “ A Member of the National Service League” : 


i 


‘* Sir,—The following incident, which took place a short time 
ago, may prove of interest to the readers of this journal :— 

^ gentleman with a thorough knowledge of the German 
language was having luncheon at a restaurant in London, and 
sitting at the next table to him was a foreigner, who, speaking 
in German in an undertone (but which, nevertheless, my friend 


was able to hear), addressed the waiter who was attending to 
him as follows :— 


‘Where do vou mobilise? ’ 

Answer: ‘ Sheerness.’ 

My friend thought this somewhat strange and startling, so 
decided to try the same question himself, which he did the 
following day at another restaurant, and got the reply— 

“ Chatham.’ 


I think the sbove is only another of many such indications of 
foreign organisation in these islands.” 


Now, even assuming that the “ gentleman with a thorough know- 
“iedge of the German language” was not afflicted with defective 
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hearing, it is simply impossible—humanly, militarily, and otherwise— 
that the waiters in question could have answered as they were said 
to have done,’and for this reason: Either their mobilisation must 
have referred to a Mobtlmachung of the German army in Germany 
itself, or to that portion of the German army which is supposed to 
be already in our own midst. If the former was meant, it would 
have been quite preposterous of the waiters to reply that their 
mobilisation orders directed them to proceed either to “Sheerness ” 
or “ Chatham,” since neither of these ports offers a point of departure 
for Germany at once the most direct and expeditious, which is 
certainly the route they would be expected to take. 

“The men,” explained “another distinguished military officer,” 
“who answered ‘Sheerness’ and ‘Chatham’ would no doubt be ° 
“assembled at those places prior to their making their way to 

“Queenboro’.” But why the dickens should they not have been 
told to go straight to Queenboro’, or, better still, to Harwich, and 
take the first boat across? The truth is that, in the event of the 
German army being mobilised, the reservists living in England and 
elsewhere would only be asked to rejoin their regiments at once, it 
being left to themselves ow to do it. Moltke never confused the 
minds of his subordinates by giving them detailed instructions. The 
general principle was good enough for him. His directions were 
always of a brief and comprehensive kind. “Do this,” he would 
say, and they had got to do it—according to their lights. 

Well, but then, there is the alternative assumption that the 
“mobilisation” might have referred to the mustering under arms of 
that formidable portion of the German army quartered in our midst 
under the guise of waiters, barbers, clerks and “respectable trades- 
“men.” For the theory of the scare-mongers is that, at the very 
first blast of the war-trumpet which shall summon the Kaiser’s 
multitudinous legions to cross the sea against us, the Germans living 
in this country will at once band themselves into spick-and-span 
battalions armed to the teeth, and thus catch us between tworfires. 
At a given signal the German reservists amongst us would rush to` 
their pre-appointed trysting-places at “Sheerness,” or “Chatham,” 
or even Tooting Bec, and then we should be done for! 

But is there any sane man in the kingdom who believes in such 
a thing? I daresay Colonel A. Keene, D.S.O., secretary of the 
National Service League, claims to be gifted with at least an average 
degree of sanity and common sense; yet when interviewed on the 
subject of the “ mobilisation” incidents, 

‘There was,” he said, “a paragraph in Lord Roberts’ great 


speech in the House of ae last November whith should have 
prepared the minds of the public for such a thing as that of which 


our correspondent writes. I refer to the words in which his 
lordship drew attention to the number of German soldiers in our 
midst.” 

Neen 
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And what were those words that fell from the lips of our foremost 
soldier, who had been talking of war between thys country and 
Germany not only as “possible,” but, also’ as “probable”—which 
latter was a dictum altogether outside his lordship’s competency as 
a fightmg man, who is trained to be the instrument, but not a 
prophet or the* mouthpiece of a policy: 


“It is calculated, my lords, that there are 80,000 Germans in’ 
the United Kingdom, almost all of them trained soldiers. They 
work many of the hotels at some of the chief railway stations, 
and if a German force once got into this country it would have 
the advantage of help and reinforcement such as no other army 
on foreign soil has ever before enjoyed.” 


Yes, of course, in the view of Colonel A. Keene, D.S.O. this daring 
statement Irom ouf foremost soldier was well calculated to prepare 
the mind of the panicky public for the momentous revelation that a 
couple pf German waiters had received orders to “mobilise,” ze, 
muster and join their battalions in a certain contingency at Chatham 
and Sheerness; and the public mind was still more inclined to let 
itself be led away in the samesdirection when Sir John Barlow, in 
Parliament, asked Mr. Haldane whether he had any knowledge of 
the 66,000 German reservists in our midst, as well as of the arms 
and ammunition secretly stored away for their eventual use near 
Charing Cross—most probably in the Adelphi cellars! 

The public were further informed by Major A. J. Reed, Perthshire 
secretary of the Primrose League—an interchangeable friend and 
ally of Mr. Le Queux—that the deadly work of those reservists 
would be all the more efficient when at last they rushed to arms 
in obedience to their mobilisation orders, seeing that Messrs. Le 
Queux and Reed had discovered the existence in this country of 
6,500 paid German spies—male and female—1,500 of them in Scot- 
land, and 5,000—very precise numbers, you see—in England. But 
worse was still to come, and it remained for Colonel Driscoll, of 
“Driscoll’s Scouts,” to discover and proclaim aloud that “living in 
“our midst, under the protection of the British flag, were 350,000 
“ German soldiers,” a number more than half the entire peace-footing 
strength of the German army! 

Well, now, but let us see where we really stand as regards the 
number of German fighting-men in our midst; and for that purpose 
let me tabulate the figures, thus :— 


GERMANS IN ENGLAND. 


Major Réed’s spies ... e 0 66. cee cee wee 6,500 
Su John Barlow’s “trained soldiers” ... ... ... 66,000 
Lord Roberts’ trained soldiers (“almost all of them”) 80,000 
Colonel Driscoll’s trained soldiers ... ... uee «+1 350,000 
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And now, if you please, let us turn to our own Registrar-General. 
The late Lord Salisbury’s constant advice to his countrymen when- 
ever, as so often happened, they worked themselves up into a 
state of panic-frenzy by the contemplation of purely imaginary 
dangers, was “to consult a large-scale map.” So now, in turn, when 
these same panic-mongers are peophng England with phantom 
German armies, they might do equally well to exchange their works 
of fiction for solid Blue Books and other repertories of facts. I 
myself invested half-a-crown in the purchase of one of those Blue 
Books, being the General Report of the last Census of England and 
Wales, taken in 1901. And what did I find? 7 

I found that the classified number of a// foreigners in the kingdom 
was 247,758, and that of these only 49,133, or not much more than 
a half of Lord Roberts’ 80,000 “ trained soldiers, ”*were Gérmans. It 
may be objected that these figures cannot be accurate. I can only say 
that I have taken them from the best available source, and if there be 
any other. statistical authority of a more trustworthy kind on the 
same subject I should very much like to know what 2t is, 

But now, for the purpose of argument, let us assume that, since 
1901, the number of Germans in this country has risen from 49,000 
to §5,000—a very liberal allowance, considering that since the 
previous Census the German element in our midst had not been 
increasing at the same rate as before—how many of these could be ` 
classified as “trained soldiers”? At the very utmost I should say 
10,000, or even 8,000, men, equivalent to something like a weak - 
Aldershot Division of all arms. If you ‘sub-classify the 55,000 
Germans living amongst us into men, women and children, as well 
as into men who have served in the army but are now beyond the 
age of mulitary service, and men who have never served with the 
colours at all, you will find that the number of trained Teutonic 
warriors now ministering to our comfort as “respectable tradesmen,” 
barbers, clerks, tailors, bakers, and what not, and available for 
. imperilling the safety of this country by a sudden muster, or mobil- 
sation, on Tooting Common, would not have sufficed for annihilating 
the legions of Varus in the Teutoburger Wald. 

One of our grossest illusions about Germany is to suppose that 
every one of her sons serves as a soldier. If that were so, the peace 
footing strength of the army would be infinitely greater than it is; 
but the strength of the German army is a fixed and constant figure 
like our own. The thing to remember is that every German capable 
of bearing arms is Jiable to do so, but it by no means follows that 
every German receives a military trainmg. If, for example, in any 
one year, say, 150,000 recruits are wanted to take the place of time- 
expired men, and 200,000 young men are available, it is, of course, 
only the best of these that are taken, while the rest are relegated to 
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certain lower classes of the reserve, which practically means their 
entire release from service with the colours. 

It is my own experience that this is the category of men which 
mainly supplies us with our waiters and barbers, and contributes 
to the German colony in this country its largest contingent. I 
invariably ask my German barber or waiter, Na, haben Sie gedient? 
—“ Well, have you served your time in the army? ”—and in about 
four cases out of five—certainly three out of four—the answer is in 
the negative, with the addition of some such explanation as “ short 
“sight,” “weak heart,” “insufficient breast-girth,” “flat feet,” or 
other physical defect. It is another great mistake to suppose that 
many young Germans come over here to escape their military D 
I should say that the number of those was exceedingly small. - 
the contrary, the bulk of the Germans in this country are men ee 
have little or no military training at all, and the residue would make 
but a poor show, numerically, if “mobilised” and massed at Sheer- 
ness, @hatham, or Tooting Bec. 

So now let our alarmists clear their minds of all that silly nonsense 
about this aspect, at least, of the “German peril,” and thus cease to 
make themselves look so supremely ridiculous in the eyes of other 
nations. Those nations—and in particular the Germans—simply 
héld their sides on hearing that another member of Parliament, Sir 
George Doughty—still more incredibly credulous than Sir John 
Barlow—gravely asked whether the Admiralty knew anything of” 
two large German steamers which had been suddenly commandeered 
at Hamburg, filled up with soldiers, and sent across into the Humber’ 
and back again—just to show that the thing could be done without 
our getting wind of it beforehand! Of course, no incident of the 
kind had ever happened. But if the Germans had a hearty laugh 
over: this, what was the extent of their contemptuous merriment on 
finding that the Vellow portion of our Press had taken to terrifying 
its funky readers with sensational tales of mysterious air-ships—or 
scare-ships, of the Zeppelin type—which had made their nocturnal 
appearance in various parts of England, more particularly the eastern 
counties—air-ships of which the inquisitive occupants could be dis- 
tinctly heard talking in the guttural tones of the Fatherland, and 
even dropping down printed evidence of their provenance! 

But who, then, was responsible for all this? The authors of the 
evil might be broadly divided into two kinds: those who were for 
ever crying “ Wolf!” for party purposes, and those whose interest 
it was to wolf the credulous public out of their pence. Most of the 
spy stories were simply invented in order to promote the agitation 
for a strongey fleet, an object as commendable in itself as the means 
employed for achieving it was contemptible; while, on the other 
hand, that portion of our Press which lives by sensation scrupled 
not to help in getting up these silly scares for its own selfish profit, 
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than which nothing could be more unpatriotic and pernicious. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, for once, was not far wrong when he said that “the 
“threatened German invasion was a deliberately manufactured scare 
“concocted by the ghouls of both countries who live by preymg on 


' “the credulity of the public’; and it must sorrowfully be owned 


that these ghouls are much more numerous on this side of the water 
than on the other. 

It may be argued that the spy and invasion fictions which have 
been pouring from the Press are beneath contempt from the literary 
point of view, and so they are. But, unfortunately, the degree of 
harm that can be done by the printed word is not dependent on its 
literary value. In these days of popular “ education” such sensational 
writers are readily believed by the masses who contribute to the 
formation of public opinion, which in turn tends to influence our 
rulers and our relations with other countries; and what these readers 
are wickedly taught to believe is that the Germans are arming and 
preparing to attack us by sea and land at the first available 
opportunity. 

Thus the pernicious publications referred to, as well as the vamped- 
up and unscrupulous spy-sensations of our Yellow Press, constitute 
acts of criminal levity against the peace of two kindred nations—a 
poisoning of the wells of public truth—and that, too, at a time whet 
each country is only too ready to believe the worst of the other. 
Such conduct is none the less a public crime for its being beyond 
the reach of the public prosecutor. 


CHARLES LOWE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA. 


Œ cannot think of the Elizabethan times without thinking of 

the sea. Never since the old days of Athens and her glory 

had the sea been so constantly in men’s minds, never had all things 

connected with it been of such overwhelming consequence. It forms 

the background to the heroic figures of the time, just as it did in 
thé days of Pericles. , 

And something of the freshness and vastness of the sea is about 
the literature of the time, too, a certam quality that relates it closely 
to the character of a seafarıng age, to an age of adventure and 
discovery. Itis only when one looks closely into it that one realises 
how this pervading habit of mind runs through every play Shake- 
speare has written. Of course, a great many of them deal directly 
with the sea; it forms, so to speak, part of the plot. The Comedy 
of Errors, The Merchant of Venice, Twèlfth Night, Hamlet, 
Othello, Timon, Antony and Cleopatra, King Lear, Pericles, The 
Winter's Tale, and, of course, The Tempest, are played, some in part, 
some altogether, to an obligato of winds and waves. But beyond 
that, the plays not dealing directly with the sea are filled with allusions 
or turns of expression, owing directly or indirectly to the influence of 
seafaring men and their thoughts and habits. i 

' It is interesting to examine the earliest play in which we can trace 
Shakespeare’s hand, with this idea in mind. In the first part of 
Henry VI. there are not many passages that suggest Shakespeare. 
Generally speaking, the characters appear and declaim their speeches 
as in a sort of dramatic pageant of history; they exist only to exhibit 
certain historical events. Towards the end of the first part we come 
to Margaret and Suffolk, and we are in the presence of two real 
people, with real motives and real passions. Shakespeare’s touch is 
evident in a moment. In the last scene of the fifth act comes a 
speech of Henry’s, alluding to Margaret’s influence upon him :— 
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And like as rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide, 
So am I driven by breath of her renown, 
Hither to suffer shipwreck or arrive, 

Where I may have fruition of her love. 


That is Shakespeare, if nothing else in the first part i$, and it stands 


| in very close relation to some of the sumiles in Romeo and Juliet, ’ 


written not long after. 

» In the second part, where his hand is oftener felt, in the drama of 
Suffolk and Margaret and in the character of Richard of Gloucester, 
the allusions to the sea become more frequent; for the one in the first 


. part we have half a dozen, all, I think, showing a Shakespearian 


touch. Then we have-Suffolk’s fate, to die by water, drawing him 
on all the while to that sea-sorrow on the sands by Dover.. 

In Part 3, the greatest speeches by Henry, Margaret and 
Gloucester all have allusions and similes drawn from the sea, and, 
roughly speaking, one may say the more Shakespeare the mbre sea 
throughout all three parts. 

But the sea was a good deal more to Shakespeare’s imagination 
than a physical or geographical fact. If we examine the use he 
makes of it, both in the plots of his plays and in the way of simile and 
allusion, we shall soon begin to trace a certain symbolism connected 
with it in his mind. There is-a certain trend of feeling that alters, 
develops, becomes almost revolutionised, as time goes on. 
` In the very early plays the sea stands for parting and sundering ; 
it is an obstacle and hindrance, something to be crossed and so over- 
come. It sundered lovers and friends; its influence on human life 
was a malign one. So we see in the first quoted words of Henry VI. 
or in GJoucester’s speech in Part 3:— 


Why then I do but dream of sovereignty ; i 
Like one that stands upoo a promontory, 

And spies a far off shore that he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence. 


In the Comedy of Errors we have the first case of an often repeated 
form of plot. The various members of a family are scattered by 
shipwreck, and brought together as the play ends, and it is curious to 
contrast the treatment of the theme with that of the later plays. 
There is not a trace of the mystic wonders and splendour of the 
storm that blew when Marina was born, or that other that drove 
Prospero and Miranda “blessedly holp hither” to their island. In 
the Comedy of Errors “the always wind obeying deep brings simply 
terror and dismay. It is scarcely alluded to except in the actual 
narrative of the shipwreck, and when the sundered family draw 


together again, it is as if they were snatching their happiness fearfully- 
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from the jaws of death. The raft that saves Emilia is called “ fatal.” 
Think of the “great gap of time” that lies between that and the sea 
of The Tempest, with its purifying waters, through which men pass 
to atonement. But such a conception is far away still, 

In Romeo and Juliet there is a change and a development. The 
sea is no longér merely terror or ‘parting ; it stands rather for sorrow. 
It is “nourished with lover’s tears,” and Romeo thinks of it once and 
again as a parable of life. He twice expresses a sense of being 
piloted over dark waters to some dimly-seen end, almost in his own 
despite, once just before he meets Juliet and once again at the very 
end, when he has all but reached what Othello called “the very sea- 
“mark of his utmost sail” There is a curious resemblance in the 
turn of thought between his simile in the balcony scene and that used | 
by Henry. VL, which I quoted a momént ago. We all know Romeo’s 


I am no pilot, yet-were thou as far 
è As that vast shore washed by the tideless sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 
X ai 


In all these allusions there is a change of attitude. The sea may be 
wild, stormy, terrible, but it is no longer a fatal infiuence to be eluded 
if it may be so. There is a dawning desire to “take arms against a 
“sea of troubles.” Romeo is willing, more than willing, to, adventure 
himself on that sea of perils. He “runs to it as to a lover’s bed” 
Even amidst the frustration of the end, he is conscious that his bark 
is reaching a port, not the unfittest nor the strangest. Ft was better 
to have sailed on that sea, even to shipwreck, than to have stayed on 
the shore in safety. The sea is part of life, not an enemy of life 
now. a 
When we turn to the historical plays we come, at the very outset, 
on Clarence’s dream, and are reminded in a moment of The Tempest. 
It is the first trace we get of that wonderful sense of wealth and 
profusion and mystery about the sea depths, whose secrets Ariel will 
sing to us when the fulness of time is come :— 


Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 7 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea, 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls, and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 


It is very terrible to Clarence’s imagination, but it is very glorious, 
too. But, on the whole, the sea is terrible in the historical plays, and 


the subtle symbolism of which we saw a glimpse in Romeo and Juliet 
is absent. From the patriotic point of view it may be 


the triumphant sea 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious surge 
Of watery Neptune. f 
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` But where it images the individual life it is its storms and dangers 
that stand first. It is unrestful, and the mention of it comes with 
troubled thoughts as a rule. The sea is a sea of faction; the storms 
are those of rebellion and disloyalty. If Wolsey thinks of 


swimming oa bladders, * 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth, 


it is to preface the breaking of the support and the sense of “ sinking” 
“down to the rude stream that ever more must hide him.” 

The symbolism is not very prominent in the two sea comedies of 
the middle period, The Merchant and Twelfth Night. The former has 
two classical allusions in it that strike the key-note. First comes 
Bassanio’s graceful conceit : — . . 

Her sunny locks ~ 


Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, < 
Making her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand. 


A sea to be crossed adventurously for a treasure at the further side. 
Romeo’s very thought, but in how different a mood! This is the 
crossing of a summer sea in “ blue Ionian weather,” with little thought 
of rocks, or quicksands, or storms. Then comes Portia’s simile to 
give the other side :— $ ' 


1 


Now he goes, 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The viřgin tribute, paid by howling Troy 
To a sea monster, I stand for sacrifice, 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 


There is the other side, the’ darker, that Bassanio was so soon to be 
reminded of, “to stain the childhood of his joy” with the deeper 
colours of sacrifice. But the first is the more characteristic allusion 
of the play. On the whole, as far as Bassanio and Portia are con- 
cerned, this is a sea of gallant and successful adventure, of lucky 
trading and gaining of wealth. Antonio’s ships come home at last :— 


Three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly. 


Winds, sHallows, flats and dangerous rocks may be passed safely by, 
with a fair wind and a skilled pilot. On the whole, “the man is 
“sufficient,” in spite of “land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves and 
“water-thieves.” Gratiano bears in mind to be sure 


How like a yonker and a prodigal 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
How like a prodigal she doth return 
With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails, 
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All things that are 
Are with more spirit chaséd than enjoyed. 


and in no tragic spirit of regret. We are in sunny waters, among the 
canals and lagoons, though the air smells of the sea, and sometimes 
we hear in the distance the surge and thunder of the “ main of waters.” 

In Twelfth Night, too, though it begins in storm and danger, on 
the whole “tempests are kind,” and “salt waves fresh in love.” “The 
“flood of fortune,” as Sebastian calls it, carries him to Olivia’s arms, 
and Viola to the Duke’s. It is a “most happy wreck,” he says. 
Again, it is the Mediterranean, blue and tideless, not the ocean. 
Storm and fear come only in such measure as to diversify the surface. 
But there are deeper waters and wilder to be passed through, and 
fairer land to be reached even than sunny Illyria. 

n we turn to the great tragedies of the middle period the 
fe current of thought is apparent again, and has gained in force 
and meaning. Notice it in Othello. It is a seafaring play through- 
out. We are in Venice at first, but even in that first night of wakeful 
excitement, of midnight meetings, of hastily-snatched joy and sudden 
alarm, the sea-wind blows in our faces, and our thoughts are away 
in the open, where the galleys are “bearing up to Cyprus,” as well as 
in the streets where the torches flare, and in the lighted council 
chamber. The sound of the waves is ever in our ears as we come 
and go in the port of Cyprus, where the turning of each street may 
take us to the “sea-bank.” We hear the lap of the rising tide 
through the casement window of Desdemona’s chamber of love and 
death, and see how it enweaves itself in everyone’s thoughts. “The 
“sea’s worth” is what Othello undervalues to the love of the gentle 
Desdemona, in almost the first words we hear him say. Then comes 
the storm, peril, parting, suspense. That is just what the sea stood 
for in earlier plays, but here “with a difference.”’ They meet again 
in Cyprus, and there Othello’s great speech of welcome, uttered to 
the sound of the storm as it dies down, brings us again ın thought 
back to Romeo. The storm is over-past, is, as it were, overcome ; 
but it is not as an enemy merely that Othello thinks of it The 
recollection of it heightens his joy to ecstasy. The very peril is an 
exhilaration, not a terror. Later, when the shadow of pain has fallen, 
comes the famous passage about the Pontic Sea:— 


Like to the Pontic, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Bropontic and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts . . . shall ne’er look back. 


This differs from any simile drawn from the sea that we have yet 
come on in Shakespeare. He is not thinking of the sea as a danger, 
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or as a means of destruction, or as something opposed to human 
prosperity ; it has come to be hkened to the force of human will and 
mind, not working at random, but moving in obedience to the law of 
its own nature for the accomplishment of an object. And when the 


end is come :— 
-+ 


` Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
The very sea mark of my utmost sail. 


Romeo’s very thought again; through the deeps of failure and 
despair there is the same sense of reaching a goal. Othello is surer 
of himself; he sees himself and the whole matter more clearly than 
Romeo did, even as he is a larger-natured and a clearer-sighted man 
than Romeo; but the indescribable sense of achievement that remains 
with him when hope i$ gone is like enough to the younger man’s. 
His grief is the greater, is even immeasurable, but his, too, is the 
readiness that is all i 
Hamlet ‘has a sea setting, too, and in it we notice an important 
change. An entirely new idea is connected with the sea here, the 
idea of action. The old associations of trouble and sorrow have 
passed away. The brooding quiet-of a horrible inaction, a voiceless 
dread that weighs on every movement, is about the castle at Elsinqre. 
To be there is to “rot at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” like the fat weeds 
that putrify in these stagnant waters of oblivion. In contrast to that 
is the open freshness of the sea, where Laertes goes out to seek a 
freer life across the water, and escape the deadly lowering stillness 
of the Court. Hamlets own going to sea isthe turning point of the 
play. He comes thence in a different mood. There is a relief and 
a kind of joy in those adventures of his, in the vigour, the energy, with 
which he returns to the life of action, delighting in it as in the free 
use of a long-crippled limb. The coming of the sailor folk, when 
they bring their message to Horatio, has an extraordinary effect of 
refreshment about it; the almost childish simplicity of their greetings 
has a charm there is no putting into words :— 


l Sail.) God bless you, sir. 
Hor.) Let Him bless thee, too. 
Sail.) He shall, sir, an’t please Him. 


It is the first breath of that fresh air of the open sea that blows to us 
now and increasingly throughout the fifth act, the wind of great 
spaces and clear air, that heralds the incoming of the cleansing tide. 
Before passing to the final plays, we should consider carefully the 
part the sea plays in Timon of Athens. The whole tone here is very 
dark and gloomy, of course. Sometimes it seems as if*the sea, which 
used to stand for sorrow in Shakespeare’s mind, had come to be linked 
with the. thought of despair. But when Timon passes out from the 
ways of men, to live in that solitary cave of his, how is he thinking 
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about the sea? Throughout, even in his utmost bitterness, he craves 
to live and die close to it, and this deep-rooted instinct ‘brin him 

strangely near to The Tempest, after all. It is as if some obscure 
movement of the mind was making him seek purification as well as 
peace in those depths, whose very vastness shall give him rest from 
himself. He gays:— 


t 


3 


My long sickness 
Of life and living now begins to end, 
And nothing brings me all things. 


Reading those amazing words, the critics bid us think, of course, of 
Schopenhauer; and we think, too, of Wagner and his 


Nacht der Vernichtung, neble herein ; 


but perhaps it is really more germane to the matter to link the thought 
of theha with Timon’s craving for a sea sepulchre. 

And Shakespeare has come to love the sea now. I sometimes 
wonder if he had ever seen the sea when he wrote Comedy of Errors. 
He had lived long by it and watched it when he wrote Timon. ,The 
conventionalism of earlier use has passed away, and every allusion 


and description is as fresh as its own varying aspects, as individual ` 
as its changes :— 


Then Timon presently prepare thy grave, 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy gravestone daily. 


And again :— 
f 


\ 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion - 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, - 
Which once a day, with his embossed froth, 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 


“When the end comes, and he is “entombéd on the very ‘hem of the 
“sea,” there comes a thought, an expression from Alcibiades, that 
gives us pause of sheer astonishment. Is it here, in the darkest, the 
most despairing play that Shakespeare ever gave us, that we come for 
the first time upon a hint of the gladdest thought of all that even he 
brought forth. Tke Tempest has been called “The Gospel of the 
“Kingdom of the Divine Imagination.” \How does it come that we 
catch the first note of its “ glad tidings of great joy ” here in Timon? 
Why here, rather than in Hamlet, where the sorrow and frustration 
of life grow to a mighty harmony, or in one of the comedies where 
the joy of hfe laughs out in imperishable melody? But no; after all, 
it is here in Timon that we listen to the first notes of the master’s 
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, final music. Alcibiades reads Timon’s epitaph, and thinks of all the 
storéd-up bitterness it represents, and then of where he hes at rest, 
and with sudden clear-sightedness, with the power of divination that 
is the gift of genius, he says:— 


Yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On that low grave, on faults forgiven. 


Pardon and peace at the last, and the “light foam of the sea” ‘ 
touching the low grave with tenderness, the visible world at one for” > 
a moment with the spiritual in a great reconciliation. 

And so at last we come to the crowning plays. The sea plays a 
certain part in all, in The Winters Tale and m Cymbeline also, but 
I propose to speak chiefly on the other two, and first of Pericles. 
Here we have a play that ıs manifestly not all of Shakeppeare’s 
waiting, and even what is Shakespearian in it ıs not, apparently, all 
of the same period. Critics have been found to deny the Shake- 
speatian authorship altogether. For my present purpose I intend to 
assume, what is my own firm convaction, that the parts of the play 
relating to Marina are Shakespeare’s work, and, moreover, that they 
are, roughly speaking, contemporary with The Tempest. Here again 
we find the familiar plot of storm and parting and sea sorrow, and 
here again the long sundered are joined in the end. The waves that 
cradled Marina in such stormy fashion wash her home at last, and the 
sea gives’ up the dead mother, to crown all joy. When we begin to 
read Act IIL, with its opening words, “Enter Pericles, on a ship, at sea,” 
we are in familiar waters. We know the thunder of this storm, the 
saltness of this spray; the brief words the sailors shout against the 
blustering wind, that snatches the very sounds from their lips, are 
‘familiar to us. There is a glory and a mystery bout this storm, as 
well as awe and fear. The breath of it goes with us through the 
play. It is about Marina, as she walks with her flowers by the sea 
marge and thinks of the wind that blew out of the north when she 
was born. It stirs the foul air from time to time even in the stifling 
stgeets of Mitylene. And in the end the same storm-wind is hushed 
to the softest of murmurs inthe last great scene, when 


There is mirth in Heaven 
When earthly things made even, 
Atone together, 


There are many such atonement scenes in Shakesp®are, but that 
fifth act of Pericles shines out among them all with a peculiar lustre, 
and very fitly it is on shipboard it takes place. There, where the 
great loss and sorrow of Pericles’ life came to him, the winds and 
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waters sing the cradle-song of the new birth of his joy. And they 
become to his mind the symbol of it. He says:— 


Give me a gash, put me to present pain, 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
Over bear the shores of my mortality, 

And drown me with their sweetness. 


In Diana’s temple Thaisa, the lost and found, sums it all up in saying, 
“Did you not name a tempest, a birth, a death?” and she speaks at 
the moment of a new birth into the fulness of life. 

If I have dwelt at some length upon Pericles it is because of its 
close relation to The Tempest, the crowning and final play. Its winds 
and waves are familiar to us, and it is because they are the very same 
as those that obeyed Prospero’s bidding, and brought healing and 
recoticiliation about under his guidance. In these latter plays of 
Shakespeare’s one almost inevitably falls into a certain mystical 
interpretation. There is no avoiding it. Many such have been 
‘ elaborated, but each reader must in truth make his own. Whatever 
meaning we may read into that ideal embodied in Hermione and 
Imogen and Marina, lost by Leontes and Leonatus and Pericles, and 
soyght again with many tears, it is clear that a certain connected 
thread of thought runs through them all. The solution is beginning , 
to come in a different way to these seekers. They need not go 
through death to find it, like Timon or Othello or Brutus. It comes 
to them in and through life itself. And this belief in life, and delight 
in life, finds its fullest expression, strangely enough, in the most 
mystical and supernatural of all the plays, The Tempest. 

Here all the main threads are gathered up together. We have seen - 
thé sea thought of m connection with sorrow, with adventurous daring, 
with action, with probation, with purification. Here all the varied 
associations blend-into unity. In The Tempest we see a world that 
is the Kingdom of the Divine Imagination, a world where, as Baude- 
laire says, “the reality outside only matters, as it has helped me to 
“feel that I gm and what I am.” And this Divine Kingdom is in the 
midst of the workaday world—they run side by side at times—the 
world where storm brings shipwreck, and shipwreck death, where 
waters drown and rocks pierce, and that other world of peace and 
reconciliation betwixt matter and spirit, where the wrecked ship rides 
at peace in the bay, and the “winds in pity sighing back” agam, do 
“but loving wrong.” Ferdinand belongs to the Divine Kingdom, 
and easily and naturally plays his part, and takes his place there, and 
claims thé fair ideal for his: own, while but a few yards away his 
comrades of tHe wreck are wandering still in the desert. What a sea 
it is that we find here at last! Its depths are as rich as in the sea of 
Clarence’s dream, and on its yellow sands “the elves with printless 
“feet, Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him.” It is full of 
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rich, mysterious life and endless fertility, and, above all, it is recon- 
~ ciled at last and part of the beautiful spiritual order of the fulness of 
life. 
The sea change of Ariel’s song comes on those whe. pass 
through its waters, to that peace that the waves whispered of to 
Timon at the last. To Alonzo “the thunder did bass his trespass, x 
„He thought the billows spoke and told him of it, the winds did sing 
it; but for him, too, it is all so safely ordered that he comes’ ashore 
like Prospero, by providence divine, and to the. same purpose, so that 
Gonzalo can say :— 
In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 
And Ferdinand her brother found a wife 
Where he himself was lost. Prospero his dukedom 


In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves, 
Where no man was his own. 


We’ have come a long way, from the wind-obeying deep, where 
Ægeon set sail and came to shipwreck, to the sea that Alonzo passed 
over, to find himself. In trying to trace the changes in the symbolism 
connected with the sea in Shakespeare’s mind, we may fancy that we 
have insensibly traced something of the history of his thoughts. But 
we can only fancy it. Great and thrice blessed is the ignorance about 
Shakespeare, that keeps a free space all round his figure in our 
thoughts, and leaves us room, even in coming near him, to breathe 
and grow, Let us never try to block up the space with vain. 
imaginings. 


H. GRIERSON. 
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HOSE modern theologians who insist that Christiamity is not 
in doctrines, but in a spirit, commonly fail to notice that 
they ate exposing themselves to a test more abrupt and severe than 
that of doctnae itself. Some legal preliminaries at least are neces- 
sary before a man can be burned for his opinions; but without any 
preliminaries at all a man can be shot for his tone of voice. The 
old-fashioned Christian may be even more rapid in his decision that 
cértain new views are unsympathetic than in his decision that they 
are unorthodox. It is much easier to detect and dislike the smell 
of a heresy than to trace it to its chemical ingredients. And when 
the new theologian throws over history and exact metaphysics, and 
simply says :'“ Stripped of its formalities, this is Christianity,” he lies 
more open than the old theologian to the purely personal answer of 
the man in the street, “If that 1s Christianity, take it away.” | 
One may consider gunpowder as a thing composed of charcoal, 
sulphur and saltpetre ; or one may consider gunpowder (as does the 
more direct intellect of the maiden aunt) as a thing that ends ina 
bang. But if the philosopher of innovation boasts of bringing no 
salt, sulphur or charcoal, we do expect at least a bang, and a good 
one. If he can blow up Parliament with milk, salad oil and fine saw- 
dust, let him. But Parliament’ must be blown up; that, we shall all 
agree, is’ the essential. Now Christianity, whatever else it is, is an 
explosion. Whether or no it consists of the Fall, the Incarnation, 
the Resurrection, it does certainly consist of thunder, of prodigy, 
and of fire. Unless it is sensational there is simply no sense in it. 
Unless the Gospel sounds like a gun going off it has not been uttered 
at all. And if the new theologies sound like steam ‘slowly escaping 
from a leaky kettle, then even the untrained ear of the ordinary 
layman (whoeknows neither chemistry nor theology) can detect the 
difference between that sound and an explosion. It is vain for such 
reformers to say that they go, not by the letter, but by the spirit. 
For they are even more plainly opposed to the spirit than they are to 
the letter. 
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Let us take one instance out of many of this principle in operation, 
the case of Christmas presents. A little while ago I saw a statement 
By Mrs. Eddy on this subject, in which she said that she did not give 
presents in a gross, sensuous, terrestrial sense, but sat still and 
thought about Truth and Purity till all her friends were much better 
for it. Now I do not say that this plan is either superstitious or 
impossible, and no doubt it has an economic charm. I say it is 
un-Christian in the same solid and prosaic sense that playing a tune 
backwards ıs unmusical or saying “ain't” is ungrammatical. I do 
not know that there is any Scriptural text or Church Council that 
condemns Mrs. Eddy’s theory of Christmas presents ; but Christianity 
condemns it, as soldiering condemns running away. The two atti- 
tudes are antagonistic not only in their theology, not only in their 
thought, but in their state of soul before they ever begin to think. 
The idea of embodying goodwill—that is, of putting it into a body— 
is the huge and primal idea of the Incarnation. A gift of God that 
can be seen and touched is the whole point of the epigram of the 
creed. Christ Himself was a Christmas present. The note of 
material Christmas presents is struck even before He is born in the 
first movements of the sages and the star. The Three Kings came 
to Bethlehem bringing gold and frankincense and myrrh. If they 
had only brought Truth and Purity and Love there would have been 
no Christian art and no Christian civilisation. 

Many sermons must have been preached upon those three gifts; 
but there is one aspect of them that has hardly received due atten- 
tion. It is odd that our European sceptics, while borrowing from 
Oriental philosophers so much of their determinism and their despair, 
are perpetually sneering at the one Oriental element which Chris-, 
tianity eagerly incorporated, the one Oriental element which is 
really simple and delightful. I mean the Oriental love of gay colours 
and an infantile excitement about luxury. Sceptic after sceptic has 
called the New Jerusalem of St. John a lump of vulgar jewellery. 
Sceptic after sceptic has denounced the rites of the Church as parades 
of sensual purple and tawdry gold. But in this selection, indeed, 
the Church was wiser than either Europe or Asia. She saw that the 
Eastern appetite for scarlet and silver and gold and green was in 
itself innocent and ardent, though wasted by the lower civilisations 
upon the pampering of idleness and tyranny. She saw that the 
stoic plainness of the Roman had in it a peril of stiffness and pride, 
though this was allied with the equality and public spirit of the 
highest civilisation then extant. The Church took all the labyrin- 
thine gold and crawling colours which had adorned so many erotic 
poems and cruel romances in the East, and she litethose motley 
flames to illuminate gigantic humility and the greater intensities of 
innocence. She took the colours from the serpent’s back; but she 
left the serpent. The European peoples have, upon the whole, 
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followed in this the lead of Christian instinct and Christian art: 
Nothing is healthier in our popular tradition than the fact that we 
regard the East as a mass of quaint shapes and colours rather than 
a rival philosophical system. Though ıt is ın fact a temple of hoary 
cosmologies, we treat it as a big bazaar—that is, as an enormous 
toy-shop. The real people remember the Near East, not by the 
Arabian prophet, but by the “Arabian Nights.” Constantinople 
was captured by a Saracen culture scarce inferior, at the time, to 
ours. But we do not trouble about Turkish culture, but rather about 
Turkey carpets. The Celestial Empire has been filled for ages with 
an ironical agnosticism. But we Europeans do not ask for Chinese 
enigmas, but rather for Chinese puzzles. We regard the East as a 
great Gamage’s; and we do well. This is the heartiest and most 
human thing in the East, what is called the violence of its colouring 
and the vulgarity of its gems. How evil are other Eastern things, 
the wheels of mental destiny and the wastes of mental doubt, we can 
only know from the modern sceptics themselves, who give us the 
dreary Eastern attitude combined with the dreary Western costume. 
Schopenhauer shows us the poison of the snake without its glitter, 
as the early Church showed us the glitter without the poison. It was 
the glitter that Christendom took out of the tangle of Eastern things. 
Gold ran like fire in a forest round every script and statute, and 
clung to the head of every king and saint. But it all came from 
the one lump of gold that Melchior bore in his hand when he went 
across deserts to Bethlehem. 

The other two gifts are marked even more by the great Christian 
note—the note of the sensuous and the material. There is even 
something brazenly carnal about the appeal to the sense of smell 
in frankincense and myrrh. The nose is not left out of the divine 
human body. An organ which to the modern mind seems as comic 
as an elephant’s trunk is familiarly recognised in such Oriental 
imagery. But, to insist on the other side in turn, this Asiatic luxury 
is in the Christian mystery only admitted in order to be subordinate 
to a higher simplicity and sanity. The gold i is brought to a stable; 
the kings go seeking a carpenter. The wise men are on the march, 
not to find wisdom, but rather a strong and sacred ignorance. The 
wise Men came from the East; but they went Westward to find 
God. 

Besides this bodily and incarnate quality which makes Christmas 
presents so Christian, there is another element with a similar spiritual 
effect: I mean what may be called their-particularism. On this, 
again, the ney theories (of which Christian science is the largest 
and most lucid) strike a note startlingly dissimilar and opposite. 
Modern theology will tell us that the Child of Bethlehem is only 
an abstraction of all children; that the mother from Nazareth is a 
metaphysical symbol of motherhood. The truth is that it is only 
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because the Nativity is a narrative of one lonely and literal mother 
and child that it is universal at all. If Bethlehem were not particular 
it would not be popular. In the same way a love-song to a scornful 
woman might be so piercing and mortal that all men sang it mora 
and eve, the hind at the plough and the prince m the saddle. But 
they would all stop singing suddenly if you told them that the song 
was not made about one woman, but only about women in the 
abstract. Christmas, down to its most homely and even comic 
observances of stockings and boxes, is penetrated with this personal 
idea of a secret between God and man—a divine cap that fits the 
particular human head. The cosmos is conceived as a central and 
celestial post-office. The postal system is, indeed, vast and rapid, 
but the parcels are all addressed, sealed and inviolate. A pillar-box 
is only public in order that a letter may be private. Christmas 
presents are a standing protest on behalf of giving as distinct from 
that mere sharmg that modern moralities offer as equivatent or 
superior. Christmas stands for this superb and sacred paradox: that 
it is a higher spiritual transaction for Tommy and Molly each to give 
each other sixpence than for both equally to share a shilling. 
Christmas is something better than a thing for all; it is a thing for 
everybody. And if anyone finds such phrases aimless or fantastic, 
or thinks that the distinction has no existence except im a refinement 
of words, the only test is that I have indicated already—the per- 
manent test of the populace. Take any hundred girls from a board 
school and see whether they do not make a distinction between a 
flower for each and a garden for all. If therefore new spiritual 
schools are concerned to prove that they have the spirit and secret 
of the Christian festival, they must prove it, not by abstract afirma- 
tions, but by things that have a special and unmistakable smack, 
by hitting one pungent tinge of taste, by being able to write a 
Christmas carol, or even to make a Christmas pie. 


i G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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NY doubt which may have existed conceming Rudolf Eucken’s 
A right to be regarded as a factor of real and increasing signi- 
fieance to the movement of thought in our time has been effectually 
laid to rest by Professor Weinel m the July Hibbert Journal. We 
are told that “the strongest influence which the newly-awakened life 
“of the present is feeling” (that is, of course, in Germany) is the 
influence of Eucken’s writings. His works are “the most widely 
“current philosophical writings of the present day. All of them have 
“appeared in several editions, and new ones are continually coming 
“ out.” 

The vogue of Eucken has its origin in a combination of circum- 
stances. There is no doubt a growing feeling that the current philo- 
sophical epoch is showing signs of something like exhaustion; and 
that, in particular, the severe intellectualism of the Hegelian schools 

has over-reached itself. The relief from intellectualism which prag- 
` matism seemed to promise is vitiated, at least to a. great many minds, 
by its association with a pluralistic view of the universe. What the 
chief protagonist of pragmatism calls “the emotional response to the 
“idea of oneness” is not unlikely to prove an insurmountable obstacle 
to the general acceptance of the pluralism, which, unnecessarily as 
itappears to me, he stems to find involved in his pragmatism. Out- 
side the realm of philosophical speculation, modern life is charac- 
terised by an increasing multitude of scientific and technical achieve- 
ments and by a boundless energy; but partly as the result of the 
materialism which has percolated into the common mind from the 
tendencies of scientific thought during the last two generations, and 
partly (and no doubt mostly) in consequence of the native bias of the 
natural man, all our industry and all our achievements are spent upon 
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temporal and material ends. The advance of knowledge and the 
increase of invention have scarcely touched the fringe of what is 
most vital and worthy in our manhood. Modern work does not reach 
the core of life. At best, it leaves the world morally only where it 
found it. We are living on the outsides of things—filled but not fed. 
In Germany there 1s a movement which, because it is ‘largely a revolt 
against the subordination of life to this inexorable and endless 
activity, emphasises a kind of selfish estheticism. “Man in this 
“view,” to quote Eucken himself, “ tears“ himself away from work 
“and opposes to it his own subjective condition ; he seeks happiness 
“more especially by treating life as an art, by cultivating refined and 
“pleasurable emotions, by shaking off the burden of matter, of the 
“objective world.” Over against this complex situation Eucken 
stands with his twofold message—first, his emphasis upon the inde- 
pendent spiritual life, and, second, a call to work of a deeper kind, 
work in which the whole man is involved, the whole human burden 
in all its depth and variety. With the pragmatists Eucken repudiates 
the unqualified intellectualism of the Hegelian tradition, and insists 
that the whole man is concerned in the business of getting at the 
whole truth of things; but, unlike the pragmatists, he refuses to 
abandon monism, and further, in his own words, his system “refuges 
“to make the welfare of the mere man, whether as an individual or in 
“society, its leading aim, but sees in man the emergence of something 
“superhuman, divine, and eternal, and makes this the sure guiding 
“star of his efforts.” Im opposition to the prevailing practical 
materialism and the work-weariness which it is inevitably producing, 
and equally in opposition to the selfish subjectivity of zesthetic 
romanticism and the repletion and satiety it will bring in its train, 
Eucken proclaims the deeper significance of our life, its origin, its 
maintenance, and its destiny in a universal spiritual life.. 


IL 


Eucken has been so faithfully interpreted to the English reader 
by Mr. Boyce Gibson that any detailed account of his position would 
be mere redundancy. Itis proposed to enquire what the influence of 
Eucken is likely to be upon the course of religious thought in the 
future; and the name of St. Paul is introduced into the'title of this 
paper because it appears to fne not at all improbable that, if Eucken 
has come to stay (as I believe he certainly has), one of the results 
will be a substantial reaffirmation of some of the main Pauline 
positions. 

When Eucken speaks of the “ independent” spiritual life, it is in 
order to emphasise the distinction between his view, on the one hand, 
and both the naturalistic and intellectualistic conceptions on the 
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other. To naturalism there is no spiritual life which is not contmuous 
with and a development out of the sense-life. Intellectualism tends 
to deny all reality to the sense-world, and to concede it only to that 
upper world of ideas which is gathered up in the conception of the 
Absolute. In this scheme the individual has no independent spiritual 
life. Just as in a naturalistic view the spiritual life is merely the 
upper reach of ‘the sense-life, so in an intellectualistic system what 
spiritual life a man may have is only the dower reach of the Absolute 
life. On either showing a free and independent personal life appears 
to be impossible, So far does Eucken go with the intellectualists that 
he asserts that the deepest and last reality is the universal spiritual 
hfe which subsumes and sustains all other life. But he parts company 
with them when he begins to msist that man as personal bas an 
existence independent of the Universal Spirit. He asserts the 
absolute integrity of human personality. That, however, is only a 
partial statement of his view. The independence of the personal 
spiritual life (he goes on to say) is not only not inconsistent with, but 
actually springs from, its intimate association with the life of the 
Universal Spirit. 

Every man stands naturally in a real and vital relationship to the 
universal spiritual life; but m the first stages this relationship is 
enfeebled and obscured by the supremacy of the sense-existence ; 
and so far as the spiritual life has a definite place in consciousness 
it is purely tributary and subordinate to the necessities and activities 
of sense. But the presence of this spiritual life is, however, a promise 
of something better; and by asserting it, and so breaking away from 
the dominance of sense and giving the spirit a real ascendancy, a 
man is actively grasping and appropriating the immanent spiritual life 
of the universe—a movement which transfigures his entire existence. 

This is Eucken’s doctrine of conversion. He holds it true that’ it 
is possible for a man, by his own deliberate and resolute act, to 
depart from the sense-life, and to root and ground himself in the life 
of the Universal Spirit. This possibility presupposes the existence 
of a certain native germinal spirituality ; and conversion on this view 
is simply the discovery and the appropriation of potentialities which 
have all along been present. 

But if there is this continuity between the spiritual life in man, 
whether in its primjtive sense-suppressed form or in its complete 
expression, and the universal spiritual life, what becomes of the claim 
to independence? To this Eucken would return answer that, though 
it may be a paradox in thought, it is nevertheless the fact in experi- 
ence, that it is only when a man renounces the sense-life and links’ 
himself up definitely to the Universal Spirit that he becomes con- 
scious in any teal sense of independence and freedom. And it is 
characteristic of Eucken that here he turns round on the philosophers 
and points out to them that this opposition of necessity and freedom, ` 
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like other oppositions, which they have laboured so ceaselessly to 
overcome, ,is actually overcome in experience through this new 
relationship to the Universal Spirit. That spirit invests the person 
who ıs thus vitally related to it with its own freedom and independ- 
ence; and it is only when he attains to this experience of freedom 
that he has the power to return upon the sense-world ‘and subordinate 
it to the uses of the spirit. 


UI 


It ıs ampossible to follow Eucken’s account of the spiritual life 
without recognising certam very intimate points of contact with , 
Pauline ideas. The conflict of spirit and sense in the natural man,* 
the recognition that the true hfe of man involves the supremacy of 
the spiril,t and that it 1s only by a definite breach with and renuncia- 
tion df the “old man,” that the door of new life can be opened,t 
all this 1s as cardinal to St. Paul as it is to Eucken. But it is not, of 
course, peculiar to them. It is in the further development of this 
position (allowing, of course, for terminological differences) that the 


- sumilarity becomes most marked. Take, for mstance, such a state- 


ment as “I have been crucified with Christ, yet I lve.’§-* Whatever 
the precise meaning of the first clause may be, the experience 
which. it describes consisted at least partly in a renunciation of 
the “flesh,” in dying to sin, as Paul declares Jesus to have 
donell The account of the consequences of this act recalls the 
paradox which Eucken’s view,implies. “Nevertheless I live, yet not 
“I but Christ liveth in me.” The sense of continuity with the life 
of Christ and the strong assertion of individuality stand side by side. 
The repudiation of the sense-life means the invasion and the inter- 
penetration of the human spirit by the spirit of Jesus, (“God sends 
“forth the spirit of His Son into our hearts,’**) who absorbs and 
assimilates our spirits into His own, making us not less, but more, 
and more gloriously ourselves. This is precisely Eucken’s view. 
He would tell us that when we are most of all dependent upon God 
and united to Him, it is then that we are most conscious of our 
freedom, and most completely and distinctly our own selves. 


` 
a 


IV. 


The evangelical tradition will recover a great deal of lost ground 
if Eucken’s emphasis upon the need of conversion receives anything 
like a general acceptance. But perhaps his greatest contribution to 
the movement of religious thought and theological reconstruction 
will le in the example of his thorough-going application of the 


* Rom. vii. 14-25. + Gal. v. 16-24. tE n iv. 22-24. 
§ Gal, ii. 20. { Rom. vi. 10. „iv. 6. 
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spiritual point of view to the problems of philosophy and history. 
‘Lhe revision of our doctrinal schemes, of our attitude to criticism, 
and of other things, from the same point of view, will inevitably 
follow. s ` 
It may, perhaps, ulustrate Eucken’s method most clearly if we 
consider his treatment of history. A discussion of the place which 
he gives to the “negative movement” m which every great epoch in 
thought and in affairs (as in the individual lıfe) has begun has to be 
omitted, though no account of Eucken which does so has a right to 
be considered as anything but a fragment. It is, however, hardly 
relevant to our present purpose, though it possesses a real practical 
e interest in the present condition of religious culture. There are many 
ways ın which the sigmficance of history may be conceived. As most 
of us learnt it, it was a mere chronicle of events. But a chronicle 
of events in itself can have no meaning. It 1s necessary to have it, 
and that there should be the most painstaking and detailed mvesti- 
gation in order to secure that it shall be true and reliable. But all 
this is merely preliminary ; and if our historical study does not carry 
us beyond this point it 1s sheer waste of time. The proper method 
of procedure, says Eucken, is to take a connected group of events, a 
definite syntagma, as he would call it, such as the Protestant Refor- 
mation or the French Revolution. For the larger purposes of 
historical study a syntagma of this kind is the only fact which we 
can recognise or deal with to any profit. It is not necessary that ıt 
should be a complete group, but it must have a definite beginning 
and a real progression, however far from its end it may be. Given 
the syntagma, our next business 1s to dig beneath it and trace out 
the inner principles which have determined it. But that is not the 
end of the matter. We must even dig beneath these prmciples until 
we come upon that immanent spiritual life of mankind from which 
they have sprung and to which they belong, not as so many interesting 


landmarks in the past, but as the expressions of living eternal - 


activities. Below the surface-movement of the Reformation history 
we discern the force of the re-discovered principle of justification by . 
faith; but if we get below that, what we come upon is the human 
spirit struggling to be free, fighting its age-long battle against the 
tyranny of institutions and all externalities, marching on to what it 
knows to be its destiny of perfect freedom. The outer events of the 
Reformation period, the form in which its spiritual principle was 
expressed—these are due to local and temporary conditions. Strip 
away the historical background, become independent of the time+ 
flux, and you discover one of the great characteristic and essential 
activities of the immanent spirit of humanity. To do this is to 
transform the dead past into a living present; to eliminate the time- 
sequence from history is to eternalise it. And this is the distinctive 
effect of the application to history of a thorough-going spiritual point 


of view. 
e 
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It 1s not, however, sufficient to discover the eternal and abiding 
core of history, For, having thus discovered it, it hes to our hands ~ 
to be appropriated and assimilated and used for the work of the world 
in the present time. Having eternalised history, it becomes every 
man’s obligation to give ıt an immediate personal significance, to 
translate it, as it were, into such terms as will compel it to yield up 
its deepest content in strength and inspiration and wisdom for the 
enterprises of to-day. On this view history becomes a problem 
which every age has to face for itself, reinterpreting its inwardness 
in the light of its own conditions and needs, and appropriating it 
anew to meet the exigencies of its own situation. 

A radical application of this point of view to other aspects of life, 
and thought would yield results no less fruitful. That it is necessary 
is beyond controversy. We have all with one accord fallen down 
incontinently before the idol of “science,” and have developed an 
exaggerated rationalism which is not far removed from a practical 
materialism in its ultimate outlook upon life.- The scientific spirit 
is a great gain, but in our enthusiasm for it we have overlooked its 
lmitations. We have permitted it to invade our theology without 
defining its province or properly appreciating its office. It is due to 
this that Christian thinkers have imagmed that of all things ,the 
most necessary, first and last, was a severely scientific picture of 
Jesus, stripped of all that complex habit of tradition, over-elaborated 
doctrine and superstitious veneration in which He has been clad. 
What the scientific spirit of the time seemed to demand was that we 
should get at the real facts, and nothing but the facts, and so, armed 
with sharp critical pruning-hooks, we set out to reduce the picture 
to its proper dimensions. 

Now, I think Eucken would insist that here, as elsewhere, we were 
on the wrong tack, or that we were at ledst misconceiving the function 
of the critical study of the Gospel records. I am not prepared to 
say that Eucken would assent to the evangelical doctrine concerning 
the person of Christ. But just as when he sets out to examine 
Augustine or Schiller he is not much concerned with the details of 
their history, but proceeds at once to an analysis of their spiritual 
inwardness, so he would tell us that, in order to apprehend the true 
significance of Jesus, we must get beneath the historical minutie and 
contemplate Him from the spiritual pomt of view. Here, again, we 
touch St. Paul. It is a commonplace of Pauline study that St. Paul 
is very little concerned about the historical details of the life of Jesus, 
except the two great facts of the Cross and the Resurrection. It is, 
as in Eucken’s case, the mevitable corollary of his. point of view. 
. « Though we have known Christ after the flesh yet now know we Him 

“so no more.”* Like every other aspect of “the things of the Spirit 
“of God,” Jesus must be spiritually judged if He is to be known.f 


*a Cor. v. 16. +Cf. 1 Cor, ii. 10-16. 
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And when St. Paul speaks of knowing “the fellowship of His 
“sufferings,” of being “conformed to His death that we may attain 
“to the resurrection of the dead,’* he seems to be speaking of some- 
thing that is not unlike the personal appropriation of the living core 
of history which Eucken is so constantly urging upon this generation. 

Perhaps one aiay be suffered to express the hope that one con- 
sequence of the vogue of Eucken will be the restoration of something 
like rationality into our treatment of the problem of the Gospels. 
Perhaps we had allowed the pure, simple humanity of Jesus to be 
overmuch obscured, and had become unmindful of the primitive 
simplicities of the Gospel. So far as criticism has restored to us 


„Some sense of these things, we have much to be thankful for. But it 


is necessary that we should be reminded of the precise function of 
criticism. Biblical criticism has loomed so largely in our minds for 
so long a time that we have almost forgotten that its office is purely 
a preparatory and a preliminary one. Criticism has been necessary, 
and it has been a great gain. It has cleared the ground of much 
perplexing and confusing matter (though at times it has managed to 
replace it by a good deal of fresh but intractable lumber). But 
criticism is not construction. And for constructive purposes the 
spiritual point of view is indispensable, and supremely so when we 
come to deal with the problem of Jesus’ personality. The simple 
Jesus will not anyhow fit into any of our ordinary categories. He 
remains a problem; and there is only one mode of approach which 
promises relief from the urgency of the problem. Reduce Jesus to 
the lowest possible dimensions, and the man of ordinary moral sense 
finds that the figure refuses to remain static. In the face of the 
crucified Jesus he discovers himself in the presence of a moral chal- 
lenge and a spiritual ideal which is far too intimate, far too vital, to 
belong to a dead and gone epoch. You may, if you so will, construct 
your severely scientific portrait of Jesus; but you cannot contemplate 
Jesus on the Cross (or, for that matter, off the Cross) without realising 
that He has something to say to you which is entirely independent 
of your historical estimate of the Person or of the event. From the 
spiritual point of view the historical Jesus inevitably grows into the 
superhistoric Christ. 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows. 


And in this region the question, “ Jesus or Christ?” becomes a mere 
irrelevancy. F ‘ 


It need hardly be argued that, in St. Paul’s scheme of things, 
“Christ” is identical with this superhistoric Jesus; and it is as a 


* Philipp. iii. ro, rr. 
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“universe,” to use Browning’s word, that St, Paul habitually conceives 
of Christ. The great cardinal Paulinism, “IN CHRIST,” reflects this ` 
conception. “Zn Christ” describes the universe in which the divine 
purpose of redemption originated, proceeds, and is to be finally con- 
summated ; it is no less the universe in which the individual becomes 
a new créature and comes upon his true life. I cannot help feeling 
that the Pauline conception which is embodied in the phrase “in 
“Christ” is identical in all essential respects with Eucken’s idea of 
the universal spiritual life; and what that, which Eucken would call 
the spiritual point of view, does is precisely what St. Paul in 1 Cor. ii 
14-16, seems to attribute to “the mind of Christ.” How far Eucken’s 
view of history permits the idea of incarnation in the current evan- 
gelical sense is doubtful. But the doctrine of the Incarnation is not,” 
in any case, an assumption which we need to make beforehand. It is 
an intellectualistic statement .of the inference to which one is com- 
pelled by a certain set of data. But we may surely safely allow the 
demand that Christ should be contemplated from the spiritual point 
of view, that is, with “the mind of Christ,” to work out its own 
consequences in our Christology. 


V. 


Mr. Boyce Gibson describes Eucken’s philosophy as a religious, 
or more strictly a spiritual, idealism. The name Activism which 
Eucken himself has given to it is intended to oppose it to the sub- 
jectivity of the new German esthetic romanticism. As a Religious 
Idealism it is possible to differentiate it from Absolute Idealtsm, for 
it js an idealism which presupposes movement and work. The only 
thing a man can do from the point of view of Absolute Idealism is 
to acquiesce in a perfectly illusory progression (for, the ideal being 
already absolute, there is nothing to progress to) But Euckén’s is 
an idealism which implies an aim and an end, and this involves the 
conception that we are livihg in an unfinished universe, in a world 
that is capable of improvement, and the possibility of work in and 
upon the world which is “worthy a man’s endeavour.” The ONE 
of Eucken’s monism is not the static Absolute of the English 
Hegelians.. This monism is as yet potential only, a oneness that is 
to be, and a oneness that we have to work for, a final synthesis in 
which the contradictions.of sense will have been overcome, and sense 
itself transfigured and subjugated to the Universal Spirit, in our union 
and co-operation with Whom we, too, shall be perfected and glorified. 
This final unity does not imply absorption into but a perfect con- 
tinuity with the Universal Spirit, which shall in no way break up our 
own personal identity. The monism of Eucken is such a monism as 
that of which Jesus was thinking when He said: “T in them and Thou 
“in Me, that they may be perfected into one.” 
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Like pragmatism, Eucken’s philosophy is a meliorism ; but, unlike 
pragmatism, it knows where it wants to get to. The pragmatist 
believes that we live in a world capable of improvement, but his 
immediate outlook seems to be upon a pluralistic collection of loose 
ends, which may perhaps some time be gathered up into a fair 
embroidery, but of which we have no real certainty and of which we 
have no pattern. The spiritual idealist, on the other hand, is working 
upon a remediable, incomplete world, with a clear consciousness that 
he is striving for an ultimate spiritual unity in which the world will 
be cleansed and completed. His is an idealism in the making, an 
idealism which by his own work he can help to realise. 

Paul’s monism, like Eucken’s, is a monism which entails movement 
*and progress. God is “ gathering together in one all things in Christ, 
“ both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” Avaxefadauicacwbat 
is rendered in the Revised Version as “to sum up,” but the idea is 
that of unification. It will be noticed that it is God who is said to be 
“ gathering all things in one.” But in the work of redemption we 
are “God's fellow-workers.’+ It is a co-operation, and yet some- 
thing deeper than a co-operation. “For it is God which worketh 
“in you both to will and to work for His good pleasure.” This, again, 
is identical. with Eucken’s activism. The work to which ‘we are 
conimitted in the world is work the impulse of which must spring 
from the Universal Spiritual Life. Unless we have established vital 
contact with the Universal Spirit we can do no ‘work that will tell 
redemptively upon the world. 

A progressive self-realisation through a living and growing relation- 
ship with the Living Universal Spirit§ a progressive world-redemp- 
tion through our God-impelled and God-inspired labour in and upon 
it—this is the sum of Eucken’s message to our time. Just as his great 
countryman, Luther, re-discovered for his day a great forgotten 
Pauline principle, so Eucken seems to be re-stating for this age those 
aspects of Paul’s teaching, of which it has by reason of many things 
become unmindful. ` 


RICHARD ROBERTS. 


* Eph. i. ro. +1 Cor. iil. 9. Philipp. ii. 13. 
§ CF. “ Much more shall we be saved by His life,” Rom. v. 10. 
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THE BUDGET AND, BRITISH CAPITAL, 


N the Budget Debate attention was deservedly given to the speech 
of Lord Revelstoke, interesting as coming from one who 
is himself a high financial authority, and who is also the representa- 
tive of the great house of Baring. He drew a gloomy picture of the 
situation. In his opinion the Budget constitutes a menace to the 
fmancial interests of the country. The accumulated burthen of 
higher income-tax, super-tax, death duties, land-tax, and stamp duties 
are all on a particular class. This weakens the force of public opinion 
on extravagant expenditure at the moment when it is most urgently 
required. Out of £17,000,000 increased taxation in the last ten years 
13,800,000 has been laid on the payers of direct taxes. What, he 
asked, would be our position if, in the case of international conflict, 
the Exchequer had to issue large sums with Consols at 33? - 

Much, he said,—not all—of the appalling, unparalleled depreciation 
of British credit is the result expressed by the financial barometer of 
the unsettlement occasioned by the growing lack of confidence as to 
property of all kinds held in this country. Capital is leaving it to a 
very serious extent. A considerable investment in foreign securities, 
he admitted, does not necessarily betoken an unsatisfactory condition 
at home. There is often prosperity at home revealed in overflowing 
deposits at the banks, and with English stocks forced up to such a 
high level that other sources of investment have to be sought. British 
securities are to-day abnormally low, and, therefore, yield themselves 
a higher rate of interest than has been customary. 

A vital error is committed, he said, in failing to distinguish between 
British capital being, attracted abroad and being driven abroad. 
There hav@ been for several years great natural forces at work which 
make for increasing demands on capital, but if the great drawing 
power of foreign countries is to be supplemented by a great driving 
power from home arising from lack of confidence in the English 
Government, the position of affairs is undoubtedly grave. The pro- 
longed depreciation of British securities, accompanied, as it has been, 
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by steadiness or actual appreciation in foreign and American securi- 
ties, has been too pronounced to be entirely accounted for by the 
ordinary working of economic forces. There has been for three years 
a net depreciation in the capital value of 387 stocks of over 110 
millions. British funds depreciated by no less than 50 millions, a fall 
of 63 per cent., and English Rails fell by 62 millions, or 104 per cent. 
In the same time foreign Government securities rose by over 16 
millions, and American by 21 millions. Since the Budget the fall has’ 
continued. Four years ago Consols stood at 89%; they are now at 
82%. North-Western Railway stock stood at 161, now it is 12094. 
British savings are flowing from a threatened area to quarters where 
capital is more warmly welcomed. Within his own experience of 
deceased estates within the past few years the best class of British 
stocks have been sold almost as a matter of course, and the proceeds 
invested abroad. There is and will be more evasion of income-tax, 
and, he added, every investor and broker who came to him for advice 
asked for “something abroad.” 

I have endeavoured, so far, to state ın Lord Revelstoke’s own words 
the facts and arguments on which he founds his indictment against 
the Government, and I proceed to offer some comment on the principal 
points. 

Fle notes that the taxation of a particular class weakens the force of 
public opinion, that is, the opinion of the classes who do not pay 
these taxes, in checking public extravagance. Most of us would 
wish with him that public opinion might check extravagance, but can 
we anticipate that result? Certainly the heavy taxation of the 
wealthier classes, which he deplores, has not evoked such opinion on 
their part. He looks, apparently, for greater prudence and greater 
wisdom from the poorer classes if taxed. That is too sanguine a 
view, for I fear the love of extravagant expenditure pervades all 
classes, without distinction. 

Lord Revelstoke next draws a distinction between capital attracted 
abroad and capital driven abroad, and founding himself on the fall 
in the prices of British securities, and on his own intercourse with 
investors and stockbrokers, he comes to the conclusion that British 
capital is being driven abroad by the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, and that the passing of the Budget would shake confidence in 
financial prudence, confidence in ability to pay, confidence in financial 
equity and stability, and confidence in the sanctity of property. 

The indictment is very grave, and great as is Lord Revelstoke’s 
authority, practical men, before accepting it in full, must be satisfied 
whether his facts really justify so sweeping a conclusion; or whether 
other causes may not have been at work which affect it. 

In political controversy men generally belong to one of two parties, 
and they rightly work for the policy of the party to which they 
belong. Their mind is made up on the policy, and they are magneti- 
cally attracted to arguments which support, or appear to support, it. 
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Thus they may give undue weight to those arguments, and may not 
be sufficiently alive to the necessity of testing the facts upon which 
the arguments are based. Lord Revelstoke is convinced that the 
financial policy of the Government attacks the security of property 
and damages our credit, and he relies in support of his conviction on 
two or three facis. The question is whether these facts legitimately 
prove his conclusion. For instance, he takes railways, and states, no 
doubt correctly, that in three years there has been a declme of 
462,000,000, or 104 per cent., that four years ago London and North- 
Western stock stood at 161, that it is now at 129, and he attributes 
this fall to distrust of the Government. But I notice that in ten 
years, from 1897 to 1907, while the gross receipts of our railways 
increased by £28,000,000, or about 30 per cent., the net earnings only* 
increased by 44,200,000. This unsatisfactory result was due to the 
fact that the working expenses rose by 423,500,000, or 44 per cent., 
an increase in cost of labour and materials for which the Government 
is not responsible. In the same period the capital expenditure 


increased by 161,000,000, and the net increased receipt of , 


64,200,000 would only give a dividend on the new capital of some~ 
thing more than 24 per cent. It is evident that a prudent investor, 
with that fact before him, must considerably reduce the price he 
would give for the stock In other words, the value of the secirity 
must fall. This is clearly an important factor in ascertaining the 
cause of the fall in value of the stock, and it is not just to attribute 
to the Government the whole of the fall, without any reference to 
this important element in the calculation. 

Lord Revelstoke deals next with Consols. They have fallen in 
four years from 89% to 82%, and he attributes that fall without any 
qualification to the Government. But if it be just that the Govern- 
ment of the day is to be charged with a fall in Government securities, 
I shall ask to extend the inquiry some years further back. In 1897 
the price of Consols was 112, and, when the late Government fell, 
the price was 88. (Some allowance, not a large one, must be made 
for the reduction of interest three or four years later from 2} to 23.) 
If Lord Revelstoke’s test be correct, and not a mere political squib, 
what must be the verdict, according to his principle, on the equity of 
the late Government? The fact is, that such a bald test of Govern- 
ment equity is altogether incorrect. Before the South African War 
the steady reduction of the debt by means of the sinking fund had 
greatly reduced the amount of Government stock available in the 
market, so the price was forced up. The large issue of Consols 
during the war increased the amount in the market, and the price 
naturally fell. Moreover, the opening of Colonial and other stocks 
to trustees, as well as the issues of Irish land stock, have greatly 
increased the area of investment for purchasers seeking gilt-edged 
securities, and have lessened the demand for Consols, with a corre- 
sponding fall of price. Nor is this all. Of late years there has been 
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throughout the world a great and growing demand for capital. As 
a single instance I may cite the enormous issues of stock by the 
Pennsylvania, the Great Northern, and the Northern Pacific Railways 
in America. This demand can only be met from the savings of the 
nations, and it will hardly be disputed that demand has tended to 
outstrip supply. In consequence, the price paid for capital has risen. 
That is, higher interest is obtained, and gilt-edged securities bearing 
low rates of interest have fallen. Thus there are many and powerful 
causes at work affecting the prices of securities. These causes should 
at least be mentioned and weighed before we are asked to accept 
‘Lord Revelstoke’s sweeping condemnation of the Government. I 
submit, indeed, that they greatly modify, I might say, shake the value 
“of the facts on which he bases his condemnation. 

Lord Revelstoke argues that the Government is driving capital 
abroad. He draws a subtle and ingenious distinction between 
capital attracted and capital driven abroad, and he testifies from his 
own intercourse with brokers and investors that there is at present 
a special demand for foreign mvestments. Everyone will defer 
respectfully to the results of his experience, but the question is too 
large to be solved by a single experience, however skilled. I may 
point out that the City and the Stock Exchange are distinctly Con- 
servative in political opinion, and, as we have seen, profoundly 
opposed to the Budget. It would not, therefore, be surprising if 
bankers and stockbrokers were advising their clients to buy “ some- - 
“thing foreign.” The City is not without its prejudices, and it has 
been asked, I believe, whether at the time of the great Consol con- 
version, when a Conservative Government -was in power, the advice’ 
given in the City was always the best for the client. I feel sure, at 
all events, that Lord Revelstoke will admit that the diagnosis between 
capital attracted and capital driven abroad is difficult and liable to 
error. But is there not a solution of the mystery simpler than one 
dependent on the inequity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
prepossessions of the City? Is it not a mere question of which 
investment pays best? I cannot bring myself to believe that home 
investors, from distrust of the Government, are taking, say, 34 per 
cent. or less abroad in preference to 34 per cent. at home. It has 
been assumed that money is not forthcoming for useful enterprise at 
home, but I have not seen proofs in support of the assumption. We 
gather, in fact, the contrary from the as yet incomplete “Census of 
“ production,” culled from expenditure on building deduced from the 
Inland Revenue returns. I did, mdeed, read, if my memory serves 
me, in a paper by Sir Christopher Furness on his admirable scheme 
for co-operationewith his workmen, that strikes made it difficult to 
obtain subscriptions for shipbuilding; but if that be so, one learns 
that other causes besides the wickedness of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are hampering British Enterprise. 
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To return, however, to the question of profit in investment, Mr. 
Paish, the eminent statistician, lately read a paper before the 
Statistical Society on our investments abroad. It marks a distinct 
advance in our knowledge of the subject, but it does not pretend to be 
more than an advance, the fruit of patient and intelligent inquiry. 
He comes to the conclusion that we had ın 1907 about £2,700,000,000 
invested abroad (now probably about 43,000,000,000), giving an 
income of about 4140,000,000, and representing a return of about 
5 per cent. He thinks that we are now receiving increasing returns 
from foreign investments, and a reference to many securities ın which 
Englishmen are interested tends to support his opinion. To compare 
such investments with one leading class of home investments: the, 
ordinary stocks of English railways have for some years yielded on 
an average less than 3% per cent. The advantage offered by 
investment abroad is obvious, and affords a sufficient reason for the 
flow abroad—that is, British capital in the main is being attracted, 
not driven, abroad. 

But the question involves a more important consideration, viz, the 
true value of these investments to the nation. Lord Revelstoke, as 
might be expected from so skilled an authority, tells us that a con- 
siderable investment in foreign securities does not necessarily betgken 
an unsatisfactory condition at home. Many of those who argue on 
his side hardly admit as much. I venture, on the contrary, to submit 
that our investments abroad are not only remunerative to the inves- 
tors, but beneficial to the country and the Empire. Mr. Paish 
estimates that out of £2,700,000,000 invested abroad, about half has 
gone to India and the Colonies. The figures are, of course, approxi- 
mate; but, be they some millions more or less, that does not affect 
the general result. Can there be a better bond between us and the 
young States which, with us, form the federated Empire, than the 
fact that they look to us and obtain from us the capital necessary 
to develop their growing strength? Yet many, in their gloomy 
description of our financial condition, make no distinction between 
colonial and foreign investments, and would leave us to believe that 
they are all alike an evil. Lord Revelstoke is silent on the point, 
but unbiassed men will, I believe, agree that our Colonial investments, 
vast in amount as they are, add power to ourselves and the Empire. 
Nor are our investments in foreign countries an evil. The larger part 
of the money has gone to the United States, to Argentina, Japan 
and China, in order to develop railways and other fruitful enterprises. 
Mr. Churchill has wittily remarked that in 1876 Mr. Disraeli made a 
foreign investment of 44,000,000 in Suez Canal shares. He diverted 
capital from British labour and took bread out of fhe mouth of the 


‚working man. Those shares now earn for the country 41,100,000 a 


year. Unwary Tariff Reformers fall into singular traps. I cannot 
do better than quote Mr. Paish’s words on these points. The large 
investment of British capital abroad “has occurred simultaneously 
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“with a vast growth of British trade and prosperity, and, in my opinion, 
“this growth of our trade and prosperity is largely the result of our 
“investment of capital in other countries. By building railways for 
“the world, and especially for the young countries, we have enabled 
“the world to increase its,production of wealth at a rate never previ- 
“ously witnessed, and to produce those things which this country is 
“specially desirous of purchasing—foodstuffs and raw materials. 
“ Moreover, by assisting other countries to increase their output of the 
“commodities they were specially fitted to produce, our investors have 
“helped those countries to secure the means of purchasing the goods 
“that Great Britain manufactures.” 

At the beginning of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign Tariff Reformers, 
unable to reconcile our vast imports with their gloomy vaticinations, 
told us that we were calling in our foreign investments and living 
on our capital. Now they are gloomy because we are investing our 
surplus capital abroad. These persistent efforts to belittle England 
in the eyes of foreign nations may be left to contradict themselves. 

Finally, Lord Revelstoke pointed out, and with reason, that a high 
income-tax is a strain on our emergency reserves. What, he asked, 
would be our position if, in the case of war, the Exchequer had to 
isspe large sums with Consols at 83? Here, however, it is necessary 
to avoid a misunderstanding to which, if I recollect aright, Lord 
Goschen called attention Our comparisons used to be based on 
3 per cent. Consols. But Consols are now 24 per cents., and 24 Consols 
at 83 are about equivalent to 3 percents. at 100. In 1853, a prosperous 
year immediately’ preceding the Crimean War, 3 per cent. Consols 
were at 95. From1857 to 1875 they averaged from 92 to 93. After 
that date they gradually rose, but in 1878, a year when war was in 
the air, they were only 95. Thus the present price of Consols is 
better than it was at the date of the Crimean War, and better also 
than in 1878 whem Lord Beaconsfield was in the height of his power 
and popularity. It 1s not correct, therefore, to say that Consols are 
now abnormally low. 

I share, however, Lord Revelstoke’s anxiety as to our financial 
position, but on other grounds than those which he adduces—grounds 
which find no place in his speech. In common with many others I 
fear that our enormous expenditure is drawing heavily on our reserves 
and is straining our resources. I am not arguing whether that 
expenditure is necessary or not. The country has approved it and 
it has to be met, but there can be no doubt that large sums taken 
from the pockets of the people, and devoted to unproductive expendi- 
ture, diminish the savings of the nation, and reduce our powers of 
coping with an*emergency. The Chancellor of the Exchequer sub- 
mits to the country a deficit of £16,000,000 in 1909-10, and he warns 
us that a further increase of expenditure is at hand. The City and 
the Conservative party cannot object to the expenditure, for the City, 
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if my memory is correct, held a meeting to urge further naval expendi- 
ture, and the Conservative party in the House of Commons moved a 
vote of censure because in their view the provision for naval expendi- 
ture was insufficient. 

Further, on the second reading of Lord Roberts’ Conscription Bill 
involving expenditure of £8,000,000, a majority of Conservative peers 
broke away from Lord Lansdowne and would have defeated him but 
for the modest contingent of Liberal peers who opposed the Bill—an 
omunous symptom for the future if the Lords are about to take an 
active share in the regulation of our finances. Moreover, social 
questions involving expenditure are impending, and are being ' 
earnestly urged by men of authority of different parties. For instance,, ° 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in an admirable speech, recently pressed’ 
the Government to propose, and without delay, a reform of the Poor J 
Law. These proposals, however, have a common characteristic. Their 
advocates, while claiming full liberty to urge expenditure, show reluct- ' 
ance to consider or vote for the unpopular but inevitable consequence 
-increase of taxation, and I cannot but think that Lord Revelstoke’s 
speech is open to this criticism. He dwelt on the extent to which 
in the last ten years direct has been superseding indirect taxation, 

‘and on the error committed in accumulating on one (the wealthy) 
class higher income-tax, super-tax, death duties, land-tax, and stamps. 
That can only mean that he is opposed to extension of direct taxes, 
and that he would have recourse instead to indirect taxation. He 
is silent, indeed, as to that alternative, but we know from other sources 
that the alternative Budget contemplates indirect taxation, the large 
part of which will fall on articles of consumption and, consequently, on 
the poorer classes. That put into simple language means, I fear, 
the sparing to a‘large extent of the rich and thé taxation of the poor. 

. How will this alternative Budget be received by the people generally, 
by the millions of workers with £100 a year and less? They have 
been told on official authority that some 10,000 people enjoy an 
aggregate income of £120,000,0C0 a year, and that in ten years the 
income-tax assessments have risen from £ 760,000,000 to £ 980,000,000. 
They know that wages have increased, but in a much smaller ratio, 
but they know also from official reports and from the enquiries of 
able and intelligent men what a maés of poverty there is in the 
country, what a proportion of the population is insufficiently fed, and 
will be more insufficiently fed if taxes are placed on articles of neces- 
sary consumption. I would ask whether this alternative in its probable 
ultimate effect is not as socialistic as Mr, Keir Hardie himself could 
desire. 


WELBY. 


A NIGHT WITH VIKA OF VAVAU. 


{~ 


ANY years have passed since the incidents occurred which 

I am about to relate. It was during a tour of the South 

Sea Islands, when I travelled by one of the trading steamers, that 

I was fellow-passenger with an Englishman called Horden. He was 

a resident of the island of Vavau, in the Friendly group, and was 
returning from “leave.” His native wife was to join him at Tonga 

and return with him to Vavau. ` 

White residents in the islands detest the natives, and shun the 
man who marries one of them. I was unprejudiced, and Horden 
turned to me for company. When his wife, Vika Amulevi, came on 
board at Tonga she openly showed her jealousy that he and I should. 
be friends. On the other kand, she herself could'scarcely see enough 
of me. Daily we became more friendly, and she told me much 
that was interesting as regarded the islands and their conditions. 

When we entered Vavau harbour Vika did not wait for the boat 
to reach the wharf. A villainous-looking one-armed native took ber 
ashore in a catamaran. Before leaving the ship Horden invited me 
to take tea at his house that afternoon. At the time appointed I 
arrived, and Horden greeted me. At his first word Vika whirled 
from the doorway behind Horden, a veritable fury; every stately 
grace which had attracted me on board had vanished. The “chic” 
white European toilette had been replaced by a “ pinny” of cheap, 
gaudy print, which hung from collar-bone to feet without girdle. 
Barefoot, hair flying loose in frizzy abundance, and with tigerish 
yellow eyes, she poured forth a volley of native anathema, ending 
by smashing articles of domestic use, which she bounded indoors 
time after time to cast hurtling past us from the doorway. 

Horden apol6gised for her. The house had been entered during 
her absence, and many things were missing; also she was very 
jealous that Horden had invited me to his house, having been bred 
to, recognise, in the relation of the sexes, no bridge between love 
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and indifference. He spoke to her sharply, and she came forward 
unwillingly to accept my hand, regretting that she could offer 
me no refreshment, as supplies had not yet come in. She handed 
to me a delicately-carved bone spear-head, hoping that I would 
accept it, as it was valuable from its age. Horden intervened, and 
~ snatched the object from her. Glowering, she retreated backwards 
into the house. Horden explained that the spear-head was a relic 
of barbarism, and had been poisoned by immersion in putrid human 
flesh. The slightest scratch from one of its barbs would be fatal 
He assured me that she had offered it to me with evil intent. This 
I could not, and would not, believe; and to show my trust in her I 
called to Vika, and on her appearance presented her with a garnet 
heart in the form of a brooch, which she had often admired on the 
ship. This she accepted with a few soft words of thanks, and again 
left us. Horden would not allow me to return the spear-head to 
Vika, as this would outrage native custom. He advised me to 
present it to some museum, and returned with me to the ship to see 
that its barbs were protected by shields of cork. He then instructed 
the steward to stow it far back upon the transom: at the end of the 
saloon, for safety. 

I spent the next day in sight-seeing, and at six o’clock returned 
to the steamer. The one-armed native who had taken Vika off 
leaned over the rail forward. He wore the regulation kilt of print 
and the cinglet ; his hair was plastered straight on end with white 
lime, below which a jagged purple scar seamed his right cheek from 
brow to lower jaw-line. 

Later, as I stood on deck, Vika came beside me and ec my 
wrist. 

“I am sorry for yesterday,” she said. “You were kind to me— 
“and you have given me this”—she opened her hand, upon ‘which 
the garnets lay. “It is the heart—-which gives life—I shall look 
“always upon it—I will pay back—have you fear—to come to-night ?” 

“Where to?” 

“To my house—two hours from this—I shall be only there.” 

“But your husband?” 

“T have made it that he is called to an aaa two days’ sail from 
“Vavau—the word comes even now.” 

“How could you get the message to them to send for him—there 
“has not been time?” ; 

“ There are ways—by the voice which is between heart and heart— 
“you come?” 

The instinct of exploration urged my assent. Ten o'clock found 
me before the door of her house. She awaited me? 

“orden has gone,” she said. 

She drew me inside a low-ceiled room, bare of furniture. Upon 
the floor, spread with native mats, sat eight young Vavauan girls, 
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naked but for a sisi (or short skirt) of fibre and many necklets of 
shell and sharks teeth. Their brown skins glistened like cocoanut- 
oil. They sat around a great wooden bowl of the native drink, kava, 
chanting a dirge-like refrain. 

Vika spoke: “These are my cousins—sit with them.” 

We joined the circle. One girl held a smaller bowl made from 
one of the giant nuts from the Island of Moe; with this she dipped 
from the larger bowl and handed it to me to drink first. Vika 
whispered, “ Leave not any.” 

With an effort I drained the full pint of milly fluid. It was flaccid 
and soapy-tasted, but left a refreshing after-taste. I was directed 
to spin the bowl towards Vika, who also dipped and drank, the whole 
circle repeating the process. Another droning song, and Vika rose. 

“Horden would have you his friend,” she said; “but you have 
“drunk with us of the kava—you are our friend—let us go.” 

She led me from the house and along the shore, a few yards from 
the waters edge, by a little track which showed in the brilliant 
moonlight like a ribbon of red earth, over the emerald sensitive 
plants spreading as a carpet beneath the scattered orange trees, and 
hibiscus plants, whose crimson cups were now folded close. 

A delightful energy and lightness possessed me. “It is the kava,” 
Vika said. “One bowl gives strength—but much—makes the limbs 
“__as dead—the missionaries say ‘Drink it not’” 

We passed round a jutting point. The village lights disappeared. 
I was alone with Vika. She turned sharply to the left. Below a 
mossy slope we reached the water’s edge. Vika called softly, and 
the one-armed man came to us. He wore only a sisi of ribbon-wood 
bark, and his magnificent torso showed in the moonlight all bur- 
nished with oil. 

“This is also my cousin,” Vika said. “He will carry you in his 
“catamaran—by water—we save much climb—you fear?” 

“I have no fear,” I replied, with truth, The kava braced my, 
determination. 

Out upon the water floated two catamarans. The one-armed man 
stooped, laid my left arm about his neck, and clasped me to his 
reeking breast. The nauseous odour of rancid oil stung my nostrils 
as he waded to the frail craft and placed me upon it. I gathered 
my skirts from the water, which lapped a few inches from me on 
either side. Mounting the outrigger, with long, steady sweeps of 
the paddle he drove the catamaran out from the shore. Upon the 
other catamaran Vika easily kept beside us. 

Once I called to her: “Where are we going to?” 

“To the Cave of the Swallows,” she called back. 

No other word we spoke. It seemed to me that we went on and 
on and on, over limitless moonlit water, smooth as a mirror, except 
where at intervals, ripped by the fin of a foraging shark, there 
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remained for a space a quivering scar upon the silvery surface. 
Presently the catamarans darted inshore and passed into the Cave 
of the Swallows, a mere cleft in the rocky cliff-face, whose walls, 
dimly lit from the moonlight without, rose sheer to a great height, 
the roof being lost in gloom. At the furthest recess of the cave 
broken rocks.rose in a pile. Upon these we alighted. The one- 
armed man set a torch ablaze, which cast lights a-dance upon the 
water, and showed, deep, deep down beneath its crystal clearness, 
huge grey ground-sharks resting upon coral sand, white, but veiled 
in a quivering fretwork of glancing colours, ever changing in touch 
with the upper waters that rippled to the flowing tide. 

Over the broken rocks water-snakes crawled, about one yard long, 
of the thickness of a walking-stick, blue and black with white bellies, 
orange, red and emerald. Harmless, but inquisitive, they watched 
us with brilliant, unwinking eyes. For the first time I felt afraid, 
and cried out. The smoke from the torch settled over me; through 
it I could make out only the evil face of the one-armed man thrust 
close to my own. His features seemed strangely familiar to me, but 
the impression faded in growing alarm. 

I cried to him, “Where is Vika?” 

Her voice, from above, replied, “ Here—follow—why fear?” . 

She stood above the rocks at the entrance to a narrower cleft. I 
climbed to her. By torchlight we mounted, creeping over rotten rock 
and stretches of white sand, and walls so close about us as barely to 
allow of passage between. Desire of the unknown upheld me; only 
once I shrieked as a giant bat brushed our heads with his ghostly 
wings, 

At last we emerged into open air and the dense bush. In this 
stood a circular native house of broken-down aspect. The wooden 
piles supporting the roof were still in place, but the thatch hung 
tattered from the decaying rafters; between the stones paving the 
floor wild chilies and a species of burr had forced their way. Into 
a knot-hole of one of the piles the one-armed man stuck the torch, 
and, without a word, he left us. 

Near the centre of the house’was a pile of dry twigs, upon which 
was laid a dirty-lookmg spread of tappa-cloth of a texture and 
pattern different from any I had seen before. Vika motioned me 
to it, “Sit,” she said. 

I obeyed, and she squatted beside me. She drew from the pile on 
which I rested twig after twig, breaking them small until a miniature 
bonfire was raised at her side. f 

“ Now,” she said, “I tell you much—if—you no fear?” 

I glanced round the hut and to the darkness beyond, and shuddered, 
“No—I am not exactly afraid—but—why did you bring me here to 
“tell me the ‘things’?” 
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“Because that I shall show you comes not to every eye—that you 
“shall hear is from the silence—the quiet of the bush. Here, too, 
“the great trees darken the moon. Only in the darkness can that 
“which is in our hearts awaken, and, taking wing as the bat, go 
“forth. And with the morning light it does creep back, hiding, until 
“we forget that it has been.” 

She rose, and pointed above her head. “ Also,” she said, “here 
“the voice of the white man comes not. Roofs, by many, have 
“ covered this floor, but remain, here around us »__she indicated the 
piles—“ the old, old tree-trunks. After all the years of growing they 
“fell at the word of my forefather, to rise again as now you see 
, “them, each in his own place; the holes in which they should stand 
“were dug deep down into the earth, and as each was placed within 
“them, at his foot was buried a living man, whose life would pass 
“into the tree-trunk, so that it should live for ever.” 

I cried out, “How horrible!” 

“ No—these. men were slaves—their lives belonged not to them. 
“Death—the white man fears death—like the wild beast—the bird— 
“ he watches—-watches—for when it shall come. Death—even to-day 
“death was beside you”—she drew from her breast the spear-head 
that I had left_in the saloon—“almost—I had stuck ¢Ats into your 
“ soft body—some day—when I am angered at Horden—at myself— 
“at all thgs—¢hen—some day—TI shall tear with it my own burning 
“heart—softly some day—when pf all the voices—only I hear that 
“which tells ne—kill—kill—AzéZ/” 

I looked up at her face, working with emotion. Not Vika, but the 
one-armed man seemed to have uttered that blood-lustful cry. Her 
face was the counterpart of his, lacking the scar. That was where 
I had seen him—in his likeness to her. Sudden terror shuddered 
over me. What had I done? I-had left the ship, my friends, safety 
behind me, and followed a mad caprice. Now I was in the power 
of this wild woman. I started up, but Vika pressed me down. Her 
tone was,gentle. “See—my rage has died—I finish my words. In 
“this house lived my father’s sister—a wise woman. To her were 
“ brought the dead chiefs of our name—see—that tappa-cloth beneath 
“you—is of the old make, and much marked by the blood of those 
“who lay upon it before burial.” $ 

I looked. Besides the symbols painted in sepia were stains of a 
rustier hue. 

“ Before my father’s sister died,” Vika went on, “she showed me 
“much. The white men who came to Vavau had changed our ways; 
“the missionaries gave out children good English—me with them. 
“But in heart we are as of old; the Vavauan practises the same ~ 
“rites, though the law says no. So with my father; he is still a 
“ great chieftain, and I am bis one child. When I married Horden 
“he cast me from his house and from his keart. But the wise woman 
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“ gaveto me strength and ways to hold my husband—yes—though he 
“seeks the white woman for long months—he must return to me.” 

“You do love your husband?” 

“ Much—though there is that in me he cannot satisfy—so—lI seek 
“my own people at times——” 

“And you have no children? ” 

“Qne—a son. Two years back I rested long with my people, and 
“ gave to my father a young chief—so that he should be angry with 
“me no more.” 

“Does Horden know this?” 

“No.” 

“And he wishes for children?” A 

“Sometimes—but he will have none—from me. A half-caste— 
e ugh! n y 

ity But » 

“When the Vavauan is forced to give his daughter to the son of 
“a rival, will she bear sons to the enemy? No—in this forest are 
“leaves—of great virine” 

She rose, and reached from the wall-plate under the rafters a 
gourd and small wooden bowl, which she filled from the gourd with 
a dark-coloured fluid, and handed it to me, 

“Drink this.” 

I drew back. “ Ob—no——” 

Vika snorted. “So—you fear—then you lose all that I would 
“give—] say no more.” 

I reached for the bowl, ‘The draught was sickly-sweet and 
pleasant-tasted. Vika lifted several twigs from the little heap, set 
them alight at the torch, and laid them, blazing, close to my couch. 

“Now lie back,” she said; “place stick by stick on the fire—watch 
“the flame as it rises—and dies—again—and again.” 

Ì lay leaning upon one elbow, and with my free hand obeyed. 
The little flames leapt into life, flickered and fell—for what seemed 
to me, as had the voyage, an endless space of time. Still, mechani- 
cally, I lifted the twigs and let them fall with clock-like regularity. 
Behind the flames a shape loomed, outlined against the lighted torch 
behind it. Though my eyes were held by the fire, my vision took 
in the form of Vika, naked, save for a ceinture of great medallions, 
carved from shell, which hung pearl-white against her swarthy skin. 
She was moving with rhythmic grace in a measured, swinging dance, 
to which the flames, the walls, the roof—all my world—seemed 
undulating. Movement, without sound. Vika’s bare feet upon the 
stones were noiseless, her breathing inaudible; the fire did not.spit 
or crackle. s 

The intense stillness seemed to hold me down, to weigh me with 
unendurable pressure; my breast-bone, my temples, felt as if break- 
ing inwards, crushing the life from heart and brain. With a mighty 
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effort to draw one last breath, I freed myself. Light as a'r I rose, 
above my body. 

Still it lay upon the couch of branches; still my hand fed the fire; 
the little flames leapt; the form of Vika swayed in sinuous grace 
of trunk and hmb; but J was no longer trammelled by materialism. 
-From a height above I watched—but saw not. Soon, as in a pro- 
cession of egos, J passed before myself. From babyhood to the 
present I saw myself as I had been. Scene after scene I lived again 
through the long years; an endless panorama of “what might have 
“been” tortured me with longing to recall. In an agony of con- 
trition I cried aloud. 

The vision was shut off. My gaze narrowed to a circling limit, 
into which floated gigantic fire-opals, swirling with iridescent radi- 
ance. These softened into great pearl-white moons, which also 
melted, until I found myself once more watching the movement of 
Vika’s glistening belt. 

I became aware of sound—a musical sibilance, as the overlapping 
medallions fretted upon each other, in tune to the sway of her form. 

Suddenly complete darkness fell. The shells ceased their song. 

I lay prone, inert—for centuries it seemed. And then—was it 
Vika’s voice, my own voice, or someone who spoke out of the black- 
ness? The words seemed to beat into my brain from above rather. 
than to enter my ears, 

“You have cried out against that which you have seen. But to 
“you, who remember most the joys that have been, it was good that 
“there should be brought also those things that were bad, so that 
“you may follow a new way and no longer make those small faults 
“which hold you from the great good that you shall be able to work 
“for man. You do not Jook—but think. You think—and are there— 
“in the days that come—or with those that were. As the fisher who 
“leaps from rock to rock, not seeing the fish in the pools between, 
“you are always wishing for the ‘great sea só far off, where are 
“wonderful fish, but how much harder to seize than those which lie 
“near your hand! You look to the red skies of the morning and of 
“the evening, forgetting the flowers upon which you are setting 
“your feet. You are mostly of the spirit, taking little care to do all 
“that it is time for you to do in the place where you were set. You 
“have powers of which you know not much. You can bear great 
“pain, but are often in such hurry that you cannot wait its cure. 
“Make yourself to be quiet, still hold your spirit to this earth, and. 
“you shall gain much. Your life has been as tossing water, upon 
“which you have tried to steer, without learning from those who 
“have before you passed that way. Follow, now, as they shall point 
“out. 

“You have a son who shall journey far. He shall cause you much 
“sorrow because of his pain when far off ; but at last he will be well, 
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“and the ears of all shall hear the sweet music that he makes. 
“ Bright as the sun of his hair shall be his love for you until the end. 

“You have written much writing, and many have read; but in 
“another way you shall write yet more. Because of your writing 
“you shall travel the longest way—that is, by water; by the way 
“you shall find a small, pale-haired man, who shall go with you to 
“a great city, where, with you, he shall gain much gold; gold shall 
“be all round you. And ever, at your wish, shall come those who 
“are ready to help you. 

“Through eleven years your life shall be a long fight against 
“those faults which have been shown to you from what has been; 
“and, though you shall cast them from you, there will be for you 
“no peace. For with many small hurts there will come four great dis- * 
“ appointments—two by death and two by the falling back of others ; 
“and at the close of those years one such sorrow ‘as shall be before 
“everything that you have felt. Then you shall know that the 
“worst that could be has come to you, and that none can harm you 
“more deeply. Even as the snake-bitten who has lived through 
“the agony has no longer fear of the poison in their fangs. 

“ After twelve years a high honour will come to you, earned by 
“yourself. You have warm heart for your country, and shall do for 
“it that which shall bring you much reward from its great chiefs. 

“But you shall never find happiness; always that great sorrow 
“will stand between it and you. All through your days that have 
“been the spirits of those around you have fed upon you; so shall 
“they still feed. You shall hold strong hand over the seen, and the 
“unseen, who shall lead you by many ways; but`you, the most 
“strong, shall find none upon whom to lean; to the end—you shall 
“ stand alone.” 

The voice died. I felt that I was indeed alone, in darkness 
profound and deathly still A panic seized me; I strove to cry out, 
to rise, but dreadful inability held me chained and silent. Rigid, 
with straining ears I waited, again seemingly for interminable hours, 
until a profuse sweat broke from my skin, and, relaxing, I sank 
into unconsciousness. 

I awoke to find Vika squatting beside me. She wore the shape- 
less “pinny,” and her dark face showed haggard and lined in the 
first grey light of dawning day. The torch upon the wall was but 
half consumed ; the little heap of twigs was as Vika had placed it; 
a mere smear of white ash showed upon the floor-stones. l 

I turned to Vika. “I thought that the fire was burning for hours,” 
I said. “Was it al a dream?” 

“Do you remember nothing?” . 

“Oh, yes, so much that I saw: » 

“ And—words? ” 

“Yes—yes. Was it you who spoke?” 
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She rose to her feet. “Come!” she grunted in a dull, heavy tone. 
We passed out into the chill of early morning, and, pushing our 
way for a short distance through shrubs and tangled creepers, 
emerged upon an open hill-top, below which spread a magnificent 
prospect. Ahead the island sloped in lessening ranges, forest-clad, 
to the broad white band of coral sand bordering the sea, upon which 
appeared innumerable islets of coral formation, wooded also. In 
the rosy light spreading from the East, Vika stood looking out to 
sea. Even the garment of tawdry cotton could not cheapen the | 
grandeur of her native dignity. We watched as a deeper crimson 
flooded skies and water. It glowed in Vika’s eyes as she swept the 
scene around her and then looked’ down at me. All the hardness 
had died out of her face; it was soft and tender as her words. 
“Red,” she said, “red as the blood which binds our tribes—and 
“red—as the little heart of yours, which shall be with me always. 
“I will give to you”—she stopped, smiling. “You have already 
“that by which you see good in every man, and so draw from each 
“the best that he holds; but see!” She opened her hand, upon the 
palm of which lay a ‘small reddish stone, polished as though water- 
worn. “Take this as red blood between you and me, and as a sign 
“of the day when you still thought good of me, even though Horden 
“s4id I was false and cruel.” She held the stone to me. “ By 1t 

“will you remember me at the day dawn and in the sunset—it is all 

“of the colour which I havé to givé.” 

I took the stone and examined it. “A red stone,” J said; “there 
“are many such in my land.” 

“But not one other in Vavau; for long ages it has been with my 
“people; within it lie the last drops from the heart of Lavatu, who 
“poured out her red blood to the Great Shark in order to cure the 

“disease that was upon us.” 
She closed my- fingers over the stone, and, holding them thus, 
whispered curious instructions as to its properties; then, aloud: 
“Keep warm my gift—even as it has been kept warm by us since the 
“day that Lavatu passed from us.” She opened my hand, lifted the 
stone, and dtopped it between my neckband and my throat. “Carry 
“it there,” she said ; “ while it is so warm from the fires in your blood 
“it shall be as a wall between you and evil; and when darkness 
“shall press upon you, crushing your heart, by this, the blood of 
“Lavatu, even as I spoke in your ear, you shall rise above the grief 
“and leave it, with your body, behind you. This shall be until I 
“shall come to you—out of the shadows—to guide you.” 

I answered eagerly, “I may never return—where shall I see you?” 

Her glowing» face set again into sullen lines. “That which I 
“know—I know,” she muttered. “ Enough for you what I have 
“already told; speak of it not again.” 

“One thing,” I asked. “How did you get the spear-head? I 
“left it in the saloon.” 
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“And that is but a step from the deck—also—my cousin has still 
“one hand.” She turned to the right. , I followed. 

At the brow of the hill I stopped for a moment’s enjoyment of © 
the scene below. A wooded terrace fell steeply to the water’s edge, 
where fairy wavelets foamed white upon the glittering coral strand. 
Beneath the pale-green water could be seen the coral ridges, beautiful 
but treacherous, a fairyland of glowing prisms branching over chasms 
of unfathomable blue. Native fishers, dark silhouettes against the 
blending colours, were drawing their nets, laden with leaping fish, 
which in their brilliance suggested animated fragments from a 
shattered rainbow. To the left, behind the point, lay the village. 
The sight of its civilisation brought me back to the every day, and 
to an understanding of my utter fatigue. z 

I hurried after Vika. “I thought we were miles from your house? ” 

“No; this track you could not have followed in the darkness, so 
“I took you by the water way.” 

We plunged into the semi-darkness of the dense tropical bush, and 
scrambled by a rough way down the terrace. On the flat below the 
sensitive plants closed their tender leaves at our approach; the 
startled flying-foxes flew abroad, and an occasional parrot greeted 
us with harsh-toned disapproval. Reaching her house, Vika gave 
me to drink a bowl of milk, into which she had stirred a spooftful 
of dark red syrup. I slept for several hours, and upon waking felt 
fresh and rested. I noticed upon the front of my white muslin blouse 
and down its sleeves greasy brown stains, and about the ankles of 
my stockings were clinging burrs from the plants which grew im the 
house of the wise woman. Tangible proof that I had been there. 

We sailed the next evening. In the dusk Vika came aboard. 
She entered my cabin and closed the door, then spread a length of 
tappa-cloth before me. 

“T took back to myself the spear-head, the poison-gift which I 
“had handed to you,” she said, “so I bring this in its place. It is the 
“covering of the wise woman, upon which you rested last night. As 
“it sheltered the wise woman so shall it shelter you—auntil you shall 
“have become wise—with an eye which sees far beyond the eyes 
“of others.” 

So we parted. 

MABEL HOLMES. 


CANADA AND TARIFF REFORM. 


N some quarters there seems to be considerable surprise that in 


Canada there should be so many sympathisers with the Budget | 


and with the Free Trade policy of its supporters, notwithstanding 
that the Opposition holds out to them the inducements of such 
preferential treatment as the policy of Tariff Reform contains. 

The immense amount of advertising that has been done by 
Canadian emigration agents and company promoters has evidently 
left the people of Great Britain with very false notions of the benefits 
which a protective policy has conferred upon Canada. 

Of those who have visited Canada, few have gone beyond the 
clubs and other social rendezvous of our manufacturing cities, and 
hence most visitors have had little opportunity of seeing the con- 
ditions that exist among the masses of Canadian producers and 
consumérs who bear the great burden imposed by our protective 
policy, without enjoying any of the benefits it has conferred. 

The prices which the larger number of our producers receive for 
their commodities, whether intended for home consumption or for 
export, are determined by what these commodities will bring in the 
markets of the world. On the other hand, the prices which they 
pay for the greater part of what they buy are arbitrarily fixed by 
the Canadian manufacturers, who are protected from foreign com- 
petition by a high tariff wall and provided with an elaborate 
machinery under the anti-dumping Act to psevent the importer from 
dumping. The Canadian manufacturers, thus protected from-outside 
interference, soon began to eliminate competition among themselves, 
and a concentrating process set in which has produced pure combines 
and monopolies that now are able to compel the consumer to buy 
Canadian-made articles, irrespective of price or quality. 

A few days ago the securities of the Canadian cement combine 
were offered to the British investor. The prospectuses submitting 
this offer contained promises of a net annual revenue of 1,900,000 
dollars. On the basis of last year’s consumption of all the cement 
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produced by the companies mcluded in this combine, the Canadian 
consumer will require to pay a price which will include a net profit 
for the combine of over four shillings a barrel, or over twenty-five 
shillings a ton, if these promises are to be realised. Cement in 
Canada costs about twice what it does in England, and the difference 
is about equal to the Canadian tariff, plus freight and the disabilities 
which a protected combine is able to impose upon outside com- 
petition, 

Another combine that recently endeavoured to find a market for 
its scrip in England is the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
with a capital and bond issue of 16,000,000 dollars. This combine 
undertakes to earn at least 13 per cent. on its very large issue of 
watered common stock on a gross output which English manufac- ° 
turers would consider ridiculously small. But, recognising the need 
for strengthening the English investors’ credulity, the promoters 
take good care to include in their prospectuses the statement that 

‘car builders in Canada are protected from foreign compensa by 

“a duty of 30 per cent.” 

If anyone is inclined to consider these the mere exaggerations of 
promoters, he should examine what has been done by Canada’s 
cotton combine, rubber combine, sugar combine, or, as a matter of 
fact, any one of the many combines that have been long enofigh 
in existence to show that they can compel the Canadian consumer 
to pay a price for their products which enables them to meet the 
dividends promised on their highly-inflated capitalisations. An 
excellent series of articles dealing with the effect which the tariff 
and its resultant combines have had on the cost of living in Canada 
has recently appeared in the Toronto Star. There it is shown that 
the exactions of the cotton combine, supported by the tariff, cost 
the people of Canada over 42,000,000 annually, of which less than 
one-third goes into the coffers of the Government. It is also shown 
that “the people of Canada could pay a pension of £200 a year to 
“each one of the 1,800 employés engaged in the sugar refineries, and 
“still be over £300,000 ahead, provided they could buy sugar at 
“the open world market price.” The same is also true of rubber 
and many other articles of general use. 

Combination and manipulation of prices exist for purposes of 
purchase as well as for selling, with the result that all sorts of 
anomalies and artificial conditions exist, but always with the one 
result that the producer receives the minimum for what he has to sell, 
but is compelled to pay the maximum for what he buys. Although 
the farmer receives no more for the produce which he sells for home 
consumption than he does for what he sends to the Knglish markets, 
yet the same brands of Canadian flour, cheese, meats, etc., are 
purchased by the English consumer for much less than is paid by 
the consumer in Canada. As much Canadian flour can be bought 
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in London for 28s. as will cost 36s. ın Toronto, and as much and 
better bread can be had in London for 6d. as costs over 11d. in 
Toronto. 

Agriculturists form the largest element of consumers, as well 
as being responsible for the greater part of Canadian production. 
In arriving at the mcrease in the cost of living among this class 
there is a very important consideration that must not be overlooked. 
Not many years ago the Canadian farmer was able to live almost 
entirely out of his own production. For instance, he grew his own 
wheat, which was converted into flour, bran and shorts by the local 
grist mill He grew his own wool, which was carded, spun and 
woven within his home and community. The work required for the 
conversion of the raw materials into food, clothing and other neces- 
saries, supplied profitable employment during the seasons when it 
was impossible to work upon the land, and enabled him to keep 
his family about him much longer than is possible under present 
conditions, and hence he required less outside labour. But the 
organisation of mdustry has swept away the local grist mill, loom, 
etc, and to-day the farmer sells his produce and buys what he 
requires; and while there has been but a slight improvement in the 
price which he gets for what he produces, there has been a very 
lafge increase in the prices of the articles he buys. For instance, 
to-day he sells his wheat at prices not much in advance of what he 
got some years ago, and buys his flour, shorts and bran, all of which 
have advanced in price nearly 100 per cent. Thus the Canadian 
farmers are getting more and more into the hands of middle men, 
whose rules for buying and grading are gradually giving them 
greater and greater advantages. For this reason it is very question- 
able whether the Canadian producers of wheat would be benefited 
by any preference which Tariff Reform advocates have suggested. 
There is little doubt that the proposed preference would increase 
the cost of flour, bran and shorts, as well in Canada as in Great 
Britain; but the chances are that any benefit from the increased 
price of colonial wheat in the English market would be absgrbed 
by those through whose hands it must pass before it reaches the 
Canadian farmer. The marketing of Canadian grains and other 
products is so thoroughly in the hands of a few dealers, millers, 
speculators and transportation companies, that the farmer seldom, 
if ever, receives more than the minimum market price for his 
products. 

As well as the cost of living, all other items of expenditure, such 
as interest on mortgages and taxes for local and other improvements, 
have also materially increased, until the cost of agricultural produc- 
tion has reached a point where there is little or no profit. The first 
to feel the pinch of such a condition is the small and unscientific 
farmer, who, finding it necessary to augment his income, grasps at 
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every opportunity to earn an extra shilling, and a diffusion of efforts 
results that brings about a rapid decrease in production, which 
further aggravates the situation. 

The effects of such a condition of matters have already attamed 
alarming proportions in Canada, as may be seen by the continued and 
rapid decrease in her exports and production of agricultural commo- 
dities. For instancé, the exports of cheese have decreased from 
233,299,338 Ibs. in 1904 to 165,004,549 lbs. last year; butter from 
34,128,044 Ibs, in 1903 to 6,326,355 Ibs. last year; live cattle from 
205,524 in 1900 to 159,885 last year; sheep from 459,944 in 1900 to 
'110,043 last year; dressed beef and mutton from 9,787,333 lbs. in 1901 
to 2,018,260 Ibs. last year; bacon, hams and pork from 143,288,402 lbs. 


in 1903 to 76,247,662 lbs. last year; all other prepared meats from ° 


38,592,084 lbs. in 1905 to 9,727,210 lbs. last year; eggs from 
11,635,108 doz. in 1902 to 558,132 doz. last year; etc, etc The 
returns show that these figures do not represent sudden drops, but 
are the results of gradual decreases from year to year over the periods 
mentioned. The available returns of this year show that these 
decreases are still continuing. In fact, they are likely to be as great, 
if not greater, in 1909 than in any previous year, notwithstanding the 
favourable conditions for increased production that have prevailed. 

The contention that these decreases in exports are due to fhe 
greater demands which increased immigration is making upon the 
Canadian producer has little to support it In the first place, the 
increase in the Canadian population on account of immigration is 
nothing like as large as is generally believed, which mistaken belief, 
no doubt, is due to the fact that the Canadian reports make no 
mention of the numbers that have emigrated from Canada. According 
to the English Board of Trade, the difference between the immigra- 
tion and emigration from the ports of the United Kingdom to the 
whole of British North America in 1908 was only 32,349; while, 
according to the Canadian reports, one is led to believe that Canada 
alone gained nearly three times this number from this source in the 
same year. A similar omission occurs in the Canadian reports of 
the immigration into Canada from the United States. No mention 
is made of the numbers that are going the other way, which, according 
to the United States reports, were 5,063 in 1906, 19,918 in 1907, 
and 38,510 in 1908. In the second place, it is not an established fact 
that increase in immigration means decrease in export® In the case 
of the Argentine Republic the difference between the immigration 
and emigration for the five years previous to 1909 was 627,569, or 
slightly more than Canada gained in the same time, yet the exports 
of agricultural commodities from the Argentine made sé@bstantial 
gains during this period. ‘The same is also true’ of New Zealand. 
Just here it may be mentioned that as much bread can be had in 
Buenos Ayres for 4d., and in New Zealand for 7d., as would cost over 
tid. in Toronto. : 


~~ 
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But there is little need for indirect argument when so much direct 
evidence is to be found in the returns of many of the provinces, showing 
conclusively that the falling off in Canadian exports is due to decreased 
production. According to the reports of the Bureau of Industries for 
Ontario, the cheese production of that province decreased from 
165,306,573 Ibs. in 1903 to 120,624,436 lbs. last year. During the same 
period the production of butter went down from 10,812,126 Ibs. to 
9,895,109 lbs. From 1901 to 1905 the numbers of sheep in the province 
decreased from 1,761,799 to 1,324,153, and by last year had further 
fallen to 1,143,898. In the first period the number slaughtered and 
sold fell from 729,148 to 603,736, and last year there were only 
545,320 killed. 

The same report shows that the acreage under wheat in Ontario, 
which in 1900 was 1,445,595 acres, by last year had fallen to 821,766 
acres, while the Government figures for this year indicate a further 
decrease of over 100,000 acres. Since 1897 the acreage under peas 
has decreased from 896,735 to 396,642; rye from 187,785 to 87,908 ; 
and buckwheat from 151,669 to 140,605 in the same time. There 
has also been a considerable decrease in the acreage under corn and 
vegetables, including potatoes. The only grain crops in which there 
‘has been an increase in acreage are those of barley and oats. But 
in both these there has been a decrease in the production per acre, 
So that the aggregate production has remained about the same. 
This would go to show that the increase in the acreage of these two 
cereals was not due to any system of rotation, but to the fact that 
their comparatively cheaper cultivation made them an easy substitute. 

This condition which exists in Ontario is also to be found in all 
the other older provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec. It is even beginning to set in in the 
newer provinces. For instance, the wheat acreage of Manitoba in 

1906 was 3,141,537 acres. In 1908 this had fallen to 2,850,640 acres, 
and the Government returns for this year show a further decrease 
of over 200,000 acres. If it were not for the two new provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, Canada would cut as sorry a figure in 
the production of grain as she does in dairy and other agricultural 
products. The circumstances which continue to increase the wheat 
acreage of Saskatchewan and Alberta are quite artificial, and if 
nothing is done to improve the condition of the Canadian farmer 
when these artificial conditions are removed the decrease in the ' 
agricultural production of these provinces will be even greater than 
‘it has been in any of the older ones. Owing to their greater distance 
from their markets, the producers in these provinces receive less for 
their products; while paying more for what they have to buy, than 
do those of the eastern provinces. The very large sums of money 
that are being spent in these two western provinces on railroad 
building and the speculation in the new lands that are thus being 
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opened up, coupled with a high-pressure and expensive system of 
immigration, have produced an artificial and feverish expansion that 
cannot be expected to last long. í 

This very serious falling off in agricultural production is not due 
to any lack of industry on the part of the Canadian farmer; neither 
is it due to any lack of agricultural education or technical direction, 
because in this respect Canada 1s as well equipped as any country 
in the world, and much better than most. There is only one cause, 
and it may be seen in whatever direction one chooses to look, viz, 
the already excessive-and ever-increasing cost of living and pro- 
duction brought about by a protective tariff and its resultant evils 
of combines and monopolies. a 

Such is the condition in which the Canadian producer to-day finds 
himself, and he is beginning to realise more and more that his only 
hope for relief lies in pulling down altogether, or at least in materially 
lowering, the tariff against the English manufacturer. He recognises 
that the tariff war, which he has been waging with both Germany 
and the United States, has created a situation to which neither his 
own dignity nor the temper of his country would permit an approach, 
even if it were desirable. Moreover, he realises that England is his 
best market for what he has to sell. S 

From his own sad experience with a tarif he knows, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, that the assistance which the English manufac- 
turer can give him will be in the proportion in which England’s 
fiscal policy approaches a condition of absolute Free Trade, because 
on this, more than on anything else, depends the cost of production, 
and hence the price of products. Furthermore, he has grave fears that 
the Free Trade movement would receive a serious blow by England’s 
abandoning that policy. By so doing she would not only be 
increasing the cost of her production, which the Canadian consumer 
must shortly purchase to a much greater extent than he is now doing, 
but she would also be supplying the Canadian tariff supporter with the 
strongest argument that he has yet been able to, use. In fact, the 
extent to which the Canadian manufacturer sympathises with the 
Tariff Reform movement in Great Britain would suggest that he is 
actuated by some such motive. ° 

Now it may be contended that, if the Free Trade sentiment is 
strong in Canada, there is nothing’ to prevent Canadians from pulling 
down their~tariff. But it must be remembered that it is much easier 
to build up than to pull down a tariff. The trouble that is sure to 
follow the removal of the tariff from manufacturing industries is a 
situation which few governments care to create. Hence, although 
the present Canadian Government went into power $n a policy of 
tariff for revenue only, yet when they got in they did not have the 
courage to put that policy into force. During the last presidential 
campaign in the United States the Republican candidate, for the 
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first time, found it necessary to promise a reduction in the tariff in 
order to stem the support which his opponent was gathering by his 
advocacy of this policy; yet after Mr. Taft’s election he had not 
the courage to fulfil his pledge. The disappointment which found 
expression in so many of the leading papers, particularly in the western 
States, is a fair indication of how strong is the desire in that country 
for a lower tariff. 

Anticipating that some critics may attempt to discredit the above 
contention by pointing out that, although the Canadian Government 
came into power on a policy of tariff for revenue only, they had 
since gone to@he country in general elections and been ‘returned, 

. „it should be &plained that this has been due to three causes : 

First. To the exceptional period of industrial expansion upon 
which Canada, as well as most other countries, began to enter about 
the time the present Canadian Government came into power. This 
carried them over the earlier part of their régime. 

Second. To the peculiar and exceptional ability which Canadian 
political parties seem to possess for retaining the reins of government 
once they get-control of the public purse. This has materially 
assisted them throughout the whole of their régime. 

Third. To,the large amounts of outside capital that have been 
flowing into Canada during recent years, and which have done so 
much to create the artificial condition that exists. : 

Those whose interests demand a covering up of actual conditions, 
or who,are paid for booming Canada, are constantly calling attention 
to the increas@ in our bank deposits, which even now do not exceed 
150,000,000. But when doing so they make no reference to the 
fact that the amount of outside capital invested in Canada within 
the last six years considerably exceeds this sum. During the last 
six years the British investor has bought over £100,000,000 of 
Canadian bonds alone, of which at least £30,000,000 have been taken 
within the last twelve months. 

A careful review ef conditions in America will convince anyone 
-that the policy of a protective tariff has reached its limit there, and 

` that from now-on both the United States and Canada must retrace 
their steps in the direction of Free Trade. This would also seem to be 
so in Germany. According to a recent report of His Majesty’s Consul 
at Frankfort, we learn that, “owing to the intensified protective spirit 
“of the last German tariff, German exports has been rendered more 
“difficult. In spite of the elaborate protection and preparation of 
“ statistics upon which to base a scientific tariff, a number of Chambers 
“ of Commerce openly complain that the treaties concluded on the basis 
“of this tariff Have dealt German exports a serious blow.” This 
statement seems to have been confirmed by Herr Kempf in his 
speech the other evening at the dinner of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Suth observations as this should at least serve to remind 
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the Britisher that his Free Trade policy has not involved his country 
in the tariff wars which have meant, at least from an economic point 
of view, so much loss to the people of Germany, the United States 
and Canada. The power of retaliation which their tariffs have given 
them has been a source of injury instead of benefit. 

On the whole, it would seem that, if the people of Great Britain 
have any serious intention of adopting a protective tariff, they will 
be entering upon that course at a time when other countries are 
being forced to abandon it. Furthermore, they will be losing the’ 
advantage which their Free Trade position would give them during 
the period when their competitors are settling their ele wars and 
getting back to a position of Free Trade. 


J. J. HARPELL. 


AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


HE fact or phenomenon of “automatic writing” has long been 
known, but it is only of late years that it has begun to be 
investigated in a scientific and experimental manner. There is 
reason to believe, however, that through this investigation we are 
about to gain knowledge of extreme importance—knowledge which 
wille explode the materialism of nineteenth-century science, and will 
perhaps usher in a new philosophical era. We are standing on the 
threshold (in Professor Barrett’s significant phrase) of a New World’ 
ef Thought. What the imminent revelation will be we can hardly . 
as yet do more than guess. But it does at least seem certain that a 
revelation is veritably at hand. 

What, then, 1s this automatic writing, through which—chiefly— 
these wonderful things are to come about? The term in itself is not 
very illuminating, suggesting only automatic weighing-machines, 
automatic sweetmeat-providers, and automatic gas-meters. Let us 
therefore explain, with apologies to the expert who already knows. 

The commonést form of the process is that in which the mechanism 
used is a planchette. This is a heart-shaped board, mounted on two 
castor-wheels at the corners of its base, while at the point, or apex, 
a lead pencil runs through a hole, and is clamped fast by a screw. 
The apparatus is placed on a large sheet of paper; two people place 
their finger-tips lightly on the board, and await results. In a few 
minutes the bcard begins to move, though the people operating it 
usually, say that they are not consciously pushing, pulling, or even 
pressing. As it moves, the pencil leaves ‘a track on the paper; 
scrawls, zigzags, curves and circles at first, but, eventually, more or 
less legible writing. 

This, at least, is what happens when the two people have the 
proper constitution, whatever that may be. Some individuals can 
work the planchette alone; but usually it requires two. With some 
would-be writers the thing will not budge at all. But out of, say, a 
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dozen people, we may be pretty sure of finding two or three who have 
the automatic gift, though they may not succeed in producing any- 
thing of much interest. The theory of the business is, briefly, that 
the “subconscious ” or “subliminal” part of the mind is doing it; the 
part, perhaps, which is active when we are dreaming. It is possible 
that the right hemisphere of the brain (which ordinarily is not much . 
used) may be the chief factor, but this is no more than a guess, for 
the physiology of the process is not yet understood. 

The interesting part of the phenomenon 1s, of course, the product. 
What, then, does planchette usually write? 

In my own early experiments (conducted with my friend Hartley, 
I myself being quite inoperative, even when associated with other, 
members of my own family) one of the first things the planchette 
wrote, after much scrawling and wild careering round, was the name 
“Minnie Murdoch.” Neither Hartley nor I could claim the honour 
of having been acquainted with the lady, so we asked for further 
information. In answer to various questions, at this and subsequent 
sittings, we were told that our fair visitor (it is well to be polite) was 
a spirit, that she died at Balloch in 1896 or 1897 (aged 50, as she 
` remarked with commendable but perhaps rather unusual frankness), 
that she was attached in a guardian-angel sort of way to Hartley’s 
wife-—who 1s Scottish, hence perhaps the sympathy !—and that she 
hoped we should have “enough money and a Merry Christmas.” 
This worldly-sounding and very unspiritual wish caused us rather a 
shock; though, on reflection, we agreed that it was really very kind 
of Minnie, and not at all inconsistent with the presumable activities 
of a well-disposed spirit—particularly a Scottish one. Another good 
feature was Minnie’s evident dread of being behind time with her 
good wishes; for, though she was giving us Christmas greetings, we 
were at the time only in October. 

After this we often had other “spirits,” among them a John 
Murray, who said that he died in 1796, but who strenuously denied 
that King George the Third was reigning at the time, John’s 
memory must be failing him. Or perhaps he is a Jacobite and will 
not recognise the Hanoverians! A curious feature was that Minnie 
Murdoch would not write if my friend Hartley was smoking ; but she 
would go ahead at once when he laid down his pipe or cigar. , John 
Murray, on the other hand, did not seem to mind. Perhaps he had 
been a nicotian himself. 

Now I have not the slightest reason to suppose that these good 
folks were in the least degree genuine. They were probably dream- 
creations of my co-planchettist’s subliminal consciousness. It is true 
that he himself, though no more a spiritualist than I am, is never- 
theless disposed to be friendly to the bypothesis that some external 
force is at work; for he feels sure that he is not moving the 
planchette, and that the things written do not emanate from his con- 
sciousness. I quite believe that his statement is subjectively true. 
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The messages do not come from his conscious mind, and he is not 
consciously moving the planchette. Nevertheless, I am quite sure 
that he is the agent, though unconsciously, in both the physical and 
the psychical aspect of the phenomenon. But let us go on to the 
next step. 

It is sometimes found that the planchette writes correct matter, 
which the automatists say they did not know. For example, a friend 
of mine, Dr. Thornton, planchetting with his daughter (more for fun 
than anything else) made the acquaimtance of a “spirit,” who said he 
had been a soldier (a pikeman), and had been killed at Flodden Field. 
Dr. Thornton immediately proceeded to make a mean use of the 
advantage which his Cambridge education gave him over the poor 
unlettered soldier, by asking questions about historical matters, and 
thus trying to trip up the unfortunate “ spirit.” 

Dr. T.: What was the date of the battle? 

Answer: 1640. 

(Alas, poor spirit! But the answer was curious, for both the 
automatists knew perfectly well that the correct date was 1513. 
Another proof that the conscious mind is not the agent.) 

Dr. T.: Who commanded the English army? 

Answer: Sir Edward Stanley. 

This astonished Dr. Thornton still more; for he was expecting 
“Earl of Surrey” to be written, the Earl being, as he knew, the 
English general concerned. On looking it up, however, he found that 
Sir Edward Stanley did command a part—the left wing—of the 
English forces, and that this part is specially mentioned as having 
been composed largely of pikemen. Of these facts neither Dr. 
Thornton nor his daughter had any conscious knowledge. I sug- 
gested that one or both had known the facts, but had forgotten them. 
Dr. Thornton repeated that he felt sure he had never known about 
Stanley commanding the left wing at Flodden. But I pointed out 
that the Stanley in question is mentioned in Scotts Marmtion—and 
at greater length in the Notes to some editions of Scott’s Poems— 
and that therefore the two planchettists ın this, case could hardly be 
credited (or debited?) with ignorance on the point at issue. Still, 
waiving this, it is at least interesting to find that the planchette wrote 
something which neither of the automatists consciously knew. In 
other words, it appears that planchette-writing will sometimes resur- 
rect forgotten things—will reproduce submerged recollections or 
memories. It has consequently been suggested by some, perhaps, 
over-hasty speculative philosophers that we never really forget any- 
_ thing; that all we have known and forgotten still exists in the 
subconscious strata of our minds. This is not provable, and is 
probably too extreme a view. But it is demonstrable that much 
“forgotten” matter does thus exist in our subliminal memories, and 
that it can sometimes be reached and brought forth by these auto- 
matic methods. 
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There is also sometimes shown a curious (often sportive) subliminal 
personality and will. A young lady friend of mine and her sister 
were operating planchette nòt long ago, and—after the usual fashion 
of such damsels—seem to have been asking for informatiom from the 
spiritual realms regarding their matrimonial futures, and what “he” 
would be like. With reference to the fair one best known to me 
(who will probably see this account, and from whom I shall conse- 
quently get somewhat of a wigging) there was written the name 
“Albert.” This was not recognised as applying to anyone eligible 
or likely. 

Question: What is his trade? 

Answer: No trade. 

Question: What then? 

Answer: Profession. 

Question’ What profession? 

Answer: Accountant. 

Still no recognition. Further details were asked for, and given, 
without shedding any light on the matter. Finally, a surname was 
written and the whole thing was clear. All the details were true of 
this particular man, but had not suggested him, partly because the 
automatists knew him but slightly, and partly because, being already 
married, he was not in their thoughts among the “eligibles.” Yet 
the “subliminal” of one or both of them was evidently thinking of 
this man from the first. And, also evidently, this was one of the 
subliminal’s little jokes; for, in addition to the trifling obstacle just 
mentioned (of a wife already existent), there also appears to be, 
between my young friend and the gentleman in question, a cordial 
dislike, which—says the former—would prevent the planchette- 
prophecy from “coming true” even if he were the proverbial last man 
in the world. How far this statement can be depended on I leave 
my lady readers, if any, to judge. I myself accept it, as in chivalry 
bound.’ 

Moral: do not ask planchette to prophesy; for, verily, the truth is 
not in it. 

But let us go a step further. It is proved that planchette will often 

perpetrate mystifications,.and that it will sometimes write matter 
which is not ccnsciously known to the automatists; but, as in Dr. 
Thornton’s case, the facts may have been known and forgotten. The 
question naturally arises: Does it ever write true facts which the 
automatists provably never knew? Startling as it may seem, the 
answer is in the affirmative The phenomenon is not common, but 
it does sometimes occur. 

In these cases, it'is necessary to resort to the hypothesis of thought- 
transference in explanation. For example, in a case known to me, 
a man sitting at a distance from the automatists requested the plan- 
chette to write the name of the person of whom he was thinking. 
The name—an unknown one to the automatists—was written. 
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Evidently, the subconsciousnesses of the planchette-operators had 
received or obtained the name by thought-reading or telepathy. Such 
cases are not common, but they ’ are not as rare as might be supposed. 

In this case, however, the “sender” of the telepathic message was 
at least present in the same room. Does it ever happen that the 
automatists write something which they have provably never known, 
and which no one present can verify; yet which, on investigation by 
asking some other person, turns out correct? Yes; even this some- 
times happens. The “agent” sometimes seems to be a distant 
person; and, more curious still, that person is not necessarily trying 
to “telepath” the facts. It often seems more like mind-reading by 
the planchettist than thought-transference from the “agent.” For 
instance, in the following case: 

In October, 1885, there was a burglary at Netherby Hall, Cumber- 
land, some valuable jewels being stolen. The thieves were caught a 
few days later, but the jewels were not recovered. Lady Mabel 
Howard, of Greystoke Castle, Westmoreland, who wrote automati- 
cally, was asked by friends to try to discover the lost property. She 
wrote: “In the river, under the bridge at Tebay.” It seemed 
unlikely, to say the least of it; but there the.jewels were ultimately 
found. We must here assume that the mind of one or other of the 
burglars was somehow tapped.* 

' So far, we have dealt mostly with planchette-writing. The 
phenomenon, however, reaches its highest power—so to speak—in 
those individuals who do not need a collaborator or even a planchette, 
being able to write equally automatically with a pencil held in the 
ordinary way. Several people of position, both im the educational 
and social worlds, have lately developed this power, and are investi- 
gating the results in conjunction with the officials of the Society for 
Psychical Research, of which the present writer is a member. One 
of these automatists is a Newnham Classical Lecturer, known to 
scholars as a translator of Pausanias. Through this lady, and through 
three others, some interesting results have been obtained; results, 
indeed, which stretch the telepathic hypothesis almost to breaking- 
point, and which seem to point to the occasional agency of disem- 
bodied minds. But it is too early yet to form definite conclusions ; 
though it is abundantly clear, to those who are studying the evidence, 
that we are on the eve of great things in this department of science. 

A word of warning in conclusion. Automatic writing is neither 
dangerous nor harmful for well-balanced minds, but it is best left 
alone by the physically weak, and by the very emotional, credulous, 

and impressicnable. 


J, ARTHUR HILL. 


* This case is cited in detail, with corroborative testimony from witnesses, and 
with other cases vouched tor by Sir Redvers Buller and others, in F. W. H. Myers’s 
‘Human Personality,” vol. 1i., p. 435- 
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PARLIAMENTARY ISLAM AND REVOLUTIONARY 
GREECE. 


j N the boards of the international theatre there has been no 

political drama since Count Aehrenthal and M. Izvolsky made 
the bow to a numerous and excited audience last spring. The 
great actors have since then been busied with the prosaic work of 
their profession—the settlement of money matters, the casting up 
of accounts, the paying of old debts, and the devismg of new schemes 
to make both ends meet. But one can plainly hear the tread of 
carpenters moving hither and thither, and the hammering and the 
dragging of stage furniture which precede the next act of a wholly 
new play. Meanwhile, actors of a much smaller calibre stand before 
the footlights and entertain the public with a light divertissement, 
entitled “Parliamentary Turkey and Revolutionary Greece.” What 
the audience does not yet realise is that this one-act curtain-raiser 
may possibly turn out to be the prologue to a more serious play, in 
which one or other of the better actors may also take a part. It 
cannot familiarise itself with such a contingency, because it is 
awaiting with curiosity the first appearance of Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro in the living picture of the lion lying down with the 
lamb and a very little child leading them. 

Moreover, Greece, who plays the chief part in the new play, has 
not been taken seriously anywhere. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Her reappearance in European politics produces an impression 
similar to that which a pretentious man without money or credit 
might make on ’Change. People look on with amusement if they 
have time, or turn away impatiently if they have business on hand. 
What is the Hellenic kingdom to-day? ‘A cipher. Of the two 
sources of political power, money and organised military forces, it 
is virtually devoid. And, what is worse, it is hardly conscious of 
the want, and seems utterly unable to supply it. The only body 
that seems to feel keenly the wretched plight of the country, and is 
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willing to risk something to better it, is the Military League. And 
even this association deems it best to keep aloof—to try:to Honey 
like the violet, in the shade. 


THE ENEMIES OF |GREECE ARE (THOSE) OF iTS 
OWN HOUSEHOLD. 


The Greeks have a dubious reputation in Europe, ever since 
Byrom philhellenism died out. But I personally find that, like many 
individuals who have a bad name, they gain on closer acquaintance, 
and are much better than they seem, just as the shining lights of 
the world are apt to lose when seen at close quarters. As individuals 
the Greeks are hard-working, frugal and patriotic citizens, endowed 
with many admirable qualities; but Nature has been chary of 
bestowing upon them social instincts and a capacity for subordinating 
mdividual strivings and feelings to the good of the community. 
And without this inborn disposition there can be no political cohesion 
and no powerful State. Ever since the Hellenic nation was called 
into being it has been wasting its forces, throwing away its oppor- 
tunities, playing into the hands of its enemies. Kings, princes, 
statesmen and publicists have vied with each other in the work of 
arresting the future growth of their country. Their intentions were 
doubtless the best, but that detail is irrelevant to the political his- 
torian. The formula underlying the foreign policy of Greece from 
outset to finish is “Fight with windmills until you are thoroughly 
“exhausted and then’ meet your well-equipped foe.” Tricoupis 
reduced Greece to bankruptcy, and still had authority enough to 
keep out Rhallis and others who would have enabled the State to 
pay its way. Then Delyannis, in 1897, plunged the country into a 
hopeless war in lieu of accepting Cretan autonomy and blazoning 
it abroad as a triumph of Greek diplomacy. Japan accepted much 
worse terms dictated by Russia, France and Germany after the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, and then went silently and resolutely to work 
to win better conditions at the point of the sword—there being no 
other way then or now. But instead of striking out a wise course 
of this kind the Greek Government must needs go to war, discredit 
the nation, shatter the finances, bring in foreign control, and lose 
three episcopal sees in Macedonia to the Bulgars. And last year, 
when ‘the long-yearned-for time for action was at hand and much 
might have been.staked on a cast of the dice, Greece, in the person- 
of M. Theotokis, declined to imitate Bulgaria, who had boldly crossed 
the Rubicon. She preferred to wait meekly until the Powers should 
find the leisure and the mood to row her over in a comfortable boat. 
The result is that the Powers, having nothing whatever to fear from 
Greece and much to hope from her adversary, have left her stranded. 
And—unkindest cut of all—they have replied to her remonstrances 
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with the stinging remark: “To a State that cannot keep itself from 
“anarchy it would be preposterous to confide the destinies of Crete.” 
It is noteworthy that Greek party leaders like M. Theotokis, who, is 


the typical party leader, do not venture to criticise the policy of the 
Powers. 


REVOLUTION' THE ALTERNATIVE TO POLITICAL 
DEATH. 


Anarchy is certainly mischievous. to everyone concerned, and 
almost any alternative would be better than that. But there are a 
few points of view also worth considering, from which the present 
irregular government of Greece assumes a less odious aspect. And 
of these the most important is the national standpoint. Greece has 
been stagnant for decades. The Powers that imbued it with life 
denied it free movement. Its rulers were blind leading the blind, 
and the nation was forbidden to change them. In finances, in 
military and naval force, in diplomacy, Greece stood, and stands, for 
no more than Montenegro—nay, in some cases, for as little as 
Andorra. “What does it matter?” asked the parliamentary leaders, 
who went on as before, wasting their energies in words and wasting 
their words on chimeras. By and by, however, the consequences of 


stagnation began to make themselves felt, at first as national reverses ` 


and then as racial disasters. Yet the people continued to dream on, 
putting implicit faith now in France, now in England, now in Russia. 
What they lacked was faith in themselves. And that alone would 
have brought salvation. Now it is a blessed gift to be able to dream 
in the midst of ugly realities, but to dream always is to cease to 
live. Politically, Greece reminds me of a peasant who once became 
the possessor of a nugget of gold and was overjoyed. For conveni- 
ence and profit he exchanged it for a horse. The horse, however, 
he afterwards bartered for a cow, and then he swapped the cow for 
a sheep, until at last he got down to a needle, which he lost when 
crossing a stile. The losses undergone by King George’s people 
were enormous, but nobody paid heed to them. 

This comatose state bade fair to merge in political death: It was 
merely a matter of time. No symptoms of change were visible, and 
observers who knew the Greeks declared that there would be no 
revival. But the wretched plight of the army, and the advantage 
taken of it by Turkey, roused the officers. They rubbed their eyes 
and looked round upon the crippled body politic with shame and 
anger. They asked what was now to become of the Hellenic race 
scattered over the Near East? And everybody caught a glimpse 
of the peril. But only the officers moved, and even they moved 
awkwardly. Parliamentarians, whose politics were shaped by per- 
sonal or party interest, kept the even trend of their ways unchanged. 
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The people were stirred to the depths, and political ideas that had 
not been heard of in public since Prince Wilhelm took the name 
of King George were quickened by the revolutionary wind from 
Turkey into fresh vitality. But between these ideas and their trans- 
lation into action there was a barrier heaven high. A revolution 
began, but, like’ the conduct of the campaign against Turkey in 
1897, it was tempered by the Powers and checked by its own leaders. 
The Military League allowed the revolutionary current to be forced 
into the narrow aqueduct supplied by European engineers, and had 
it duly punfied in the sanitary filter. A “constitutional revolution” 
ensued ; the corrupt bureaucracy, like a naughty child, was trounced, 
„but laughing-gas was thoughtfully admmistered beforehand. Now 
this was a mistaken course., Either a revolution was necessary, and 
then there ought to have been a revolution in deed and in name, 
or it was superfluous, and in this case the constitutional methods 
should not have been departed from. 


“ SHOULD THE MILITARY LEAGUE DISSOLVE? 


In either case the officers, I fear, have begun their work at the 
wrong end. Incapable leaders have been the curse of the nation 
since the Greeks were emancipated. The laws, or the bulk of them, 
were tolerable; it was the administrators of the law who ought to 
have been driven from the temple like the money-changers in 
Jerusalem. But the easy-going revolutionists inaugurated their 
reign with the enactment of excellent laws, intending to wind up 
by weeding out corrupt officials. And now that the time has come 
for setting their hands to this delicate and dangerous task they are 
asked to lay down their power in favour of a party government. 
Let the League dissolve and the nation take its rest, is the cry. To 
this the officers respectfully demur. To-morrow they may gracefully 
yield. If they do it will be better for the peace of Europe. But 
the Greek nation will be like the wanderer over the dreary Arctic 
plains who, after a long march, lay down in the soft snow to sleep. 
Greece, too, will be sure of a long rest and dreamless sleep. 
Requiescat in pace. 

The misfortune of the League is that it has no strong man. For 
even in Greece the success of a movement depends largely upon its 
leaders. The chief of the combined officers, Colonel Tsorbas, is a 
moderate man, gifted with a high degree of common sense and a 
capacity for seeing things in fairly correct perspective. But those 
are the attributes of the average politician in times of piping peace, 
not the specific traits of a revolutionary head. This dearth of 
leaders is aggravated by the circumstance that even Colonel Tsorbas 
is unique. In the army, so far as one can now see, he has no 
peer. In the navy his only rival was the half-crazy young 
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Typaldos. That is one reason why the League shrank from the 
limelight of the scene and retired behind the curtain. It is also one 
of the causes that contributed to impart a mongrel character to the 
revolution. For responsible Cabinet Ministers could not be chosen 
from the officers’ corps, because none of the officers possessed the 
requisite knowledge or experience. Hence, on the one hand, we 
behold a movement started by men whose merit is that they were 
the first to discern its necessity and to display the courage necessary 
to break with use and wont ; and, on the other hand, we see the revolu- 
tiomists entrust to professional. politicians the task of undoing the 
work of professional politicians and of ousting the workers as well. 
It is a case of driving out devils by Beelzebub. That is one of thé 
vulnerable spots of the Greek revolution. A`man of powerful per- 
sonality, able to sway an audience and to direct a popular movement, 
could easily turn the scale on either side of the balance. I know 
only one such man among Greek-speaking people. And that one is 
a Cretan—an earnest reformer,a shrewd observer, and a conscientious 
worker.* With a free hand he might easily remove the obstacles to 
national regeneration, just as a clever reactionary with a capacity 
for organising could render them insuperable. Meanwhile, everybody 
talks and nobody acts. Will anyone rise while there is yet time,’ 
and, like the Athenian architect of old, say, with well-founded self- 
confidence: “ What those men have spoken that will I do”? 


GREECE IS IN THE MEDEAN CALDRON. 


At present chaos has descended upon the nation. But it is the 
chaos which is inseparable from all far-reaching change, the disorder 
that springs from all root-reform, the confusion which accompanies 
the uprising of elemental energy. Topsy-turvydom has, indeed, 
taken the place of outward order, but of an outward order which 
hid mere rottenness and fostered the germs of rapid decay. It must 
be admitted that nothing is normal in the state of Greece to-day. 
There is a Constitution which no longer performs its functions. 
There is a Parliament which has fallen to the level of a registering 
office. There are political leaders who shrink from marshalling their 
forces in the Chamber; there are legislators who dare not employ 
their judgment or act upon their convictions when passing Bills of 
great moment ; and there is a monarch whose influence in the country 
has, with his own assent, been reduced to nil, and who now has been 
left with a title and a civil list, but with no real functions. Then 
there is a Cabinet which owes its political power mainly to the good- 
will of the League, but, being the outgrowth of one of the parliamentary 


* Mv Cretan friend has already unhappily declined to accept the leadership of the 
Greek reform movement, which was offered to him five months ago. It is probable 
` that his narrower fatherland will be as great a loser by this decision as Greece and 
the Hellenic race. 
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parties, can hardly hope to be allowed to take deep root. There 
is also an army which has þeen starved by all parties till it is no 
more than the pithless ghost of a military force. And, lastly, there 
is a revolution which is in dread of violence, has forsworn sudden 
change, and would fain regenerate the country by means of parlia- 
mentary enactments. Its leaders are scarcely more modest than 
their work. 

Greece is indeed in a parlous condition. But the danger lurks in 
stagnation, not in movement, however wild. You cannot overhaul 
and radically repair a ship’s engines without first stopping them. 
This the Greeks have not realised as yet. If this revolution fizzles 
out in froth and gas the political community and the Hellenic race 
may chant their de profundis. No further opportunity is likely to 
be vouchsafed them. Even now their political and social surround- 
ings are no longer what they were before the last campaign against 
Turkey. And they are thus changing every year to the disadvantage 
of the Hellenes. If lost ground is to be recovered, the distance to 
be traversed is vast. If Greece had had a clever political pilot 
Crete and some of the islands would have been united to the Mother 
Country before now; the population of the realm would have been 
correspondingly increased; the finances would ‘have been placed on 
as sound a basis as those of Bulgaria; the army would be efficient, 
and the international control dispensed with. Whether there is 
to-day any man in the country able and willing to address himself 
to the task of carrying out this formidable problem may well be 
doubted. The one man appealed to has declined. Yet its realisa- 
tion is the condition sine gud non of political progress, perhaps of 
political survival. For in the coming clash of nations and races m 
South-Eastern Europe Greece cannot hope to have her battles fought 
and won for her by the Great Powers. She will then hear the fatal 
words: “I am I and thou art thou.” From the Great Powers she 
has no longer aught to hope. They led her to the brink of the 
promised land and then cried: “Thus far and no farther.” They 
held out the annexation of Crete as a reward for good conduct. The 
condtct was exemplary, but the recompense has been held back. 
Nobody blames them for the past nor trusts them for the future. 
The truth is, Turkey has the honey, and, as the proverb puts it, 
the flies will come to it even from Bagdad. For nearly a generation 
the Christian peoples of the Balkans could count upon the sympathies 
—moral, purely moral—of the Powers. Not all of them benefited 
sensibly by this goodwill. To-day it is acquired to the Moslems for 
State reasons which are fully adequate. Tempora mutantur. That 
is not Christian charity, perhaps, but it is politics, and the mistake 
made by Greek politicians is that they were unprepared for anything ` 
less than heroic generosity. 

If the then Premier, M. Theotokis, had foreseen this cross-play 
of conflicting interests during the Cretan crisis, and had sanctioned , 
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the union, as M. Venizelos adjured him to do, the international status 
of Greece would be very different to-day. Or if that same statesman, 
who’ has virtually governed his country since 1899, had introduced 
the Army Reform Bill before it was too late to effect its main object, 
if he had not pigeon-holed it for seven or eight years, the ordeal 
through which his country is now passing would be less painful and 
less prolonged, and incomparably less dangerous. Whether the 
ravages made by Theotokism are still remediable may well be 
doubted. But it is greatly to the. credit of the League that they 
have answered the question affirmatively and are drawing practical 
, consequences from the patriotic assumption. They have broken the 
spell that condemned the nation to quiescence and decay. To-day 
the Cabinet of Mavromichalis is striving to scrape together the means 
of stiffening the military and naval forces of the country before the 
general elections. For then the Cretans will send representatives to 
the Athenian Chamber to legislate for their country, which they 
mow consider as an integral part of King George’ s dominions. This 
overt act may, probably will, provoke aggression on the part of 
` Turkey, and im that case the League maintains that a gallant little 
army would stand the country in good stead. On this delicate 
subject Greeks and Cretans had better be left to judge for them- 
selves. 


_ THE MESSAGE ‘SENT. BY CRETE. TO EUROPE. 


For fifty years the demands of the Cretan people have been 
muffled up by the Powers under one pretext or another. But now 
at last, they seem about to be unrolled in a way and with a degree 
of pressure never yet displayed. I have just returned from the 
island, where I -spent a couple of ‘weeks, and that is part of the 
message which I have been authorised and requested to convey to 
Western Europe. And as I am personally and well acquainted with 
certain of the chiefs who wield influence over their fellow-countrymen 
there, I may add that, to the best of my belief, their assurance is 
not bluff. Half a century ago Prince Gortchakoff cheered up the 
Cretans with promises that were not realised, and other statesmen 
have fed them on equally illusory hopes ever since. When King 
George espoused the Grand Duchess Olga and made her Queen of 
Greece, the Tsar, Alexander II, was expected to bestow upon her 
Crete as dowry. It was but a dream. In 1879 Odo Russell said 
to Bismarck: “I am for giving Crete to the Greeks”; but as Lord’ 
Beaconsfield was for leaving the island under Turkish sway, no change’ 
was made. Since the last insurrection of 1897, however, much, very 
much, has been done for the Cretans, who are now fully emancipated 
from the Moslem yoke and entrusted with the shaping of their own 
destinies—up to a certain point. 
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_ Why, then, is there still a Cretan Question? the reader may per- 
tinently ask. Why, if the Cretans, freed from Turkish bondage, 
are at liberty to make their own laws, to strike their own coins, to 
issue their own postage-stamps, and generally to do what they list, 
why should they still be querulous and restless, and, above all, why 
should they seek to disturb the peace of nations which have done 
so much for them? ~ Regenerate Turkey wishes them well, has 
promised to give them a large measure of autonomy, and influential 
Press organs of England and the Continent have borne witness that 
the offer is generous and ought to be gracefully accepted. Why has 
it been spurned? Now the Cretans have asked me to say plainly 

_and forcibly that that offer will never be accepted, and ought never 
to have been made. And here are some of their reasons. 


THE POWERS ‘AIDED AND ABETTED CRETE IN HER 
STRIVING FOR UNION WITH GREECE. 


The Porte, when making that “generous offer,” postulated con- 
ditions which have no existence in fact. It assumed gratuitously 
that the hands of the clock of time had been set back. It ignored 
the memorable events that have taken place since the island was 
occupied by foreign troops and its international status changed. 
That is why the Porte made a proposal that is little less than fatuous., 
Imagine the Government at Washington striving to lure Canada into 
the Union by the promise of a State Legislature! All that Turkey 
now offers to Crete is very much less than what: Crete already enjoys. 
And who would give up the greater good in order to accept the 
lesser? Nay, why should the Cretans give up anything for the sake 
of Turkey, whom they declme to recognise as their suzerain, seeing 
that the protecting Powers, which bestowed upon them everything 
‘they now possess, gave them good hope that union with Greece 
would be the next step forward, and would not be long delayed? 
The steady tendency of the Powers ever since 1897 has been to 
prepare Crete for union with Greece. This was the avowed principle 
underlying their policy during the past twelve years. On Sunday, 
21st March, 1897, Admiral Canevaro, who then spoke in the name 
of the Powers, assured M. Venizelos and myself—I being one of the 
spokesmen of the Cretan insurgents—that if we accepted autonomy 
for a short time union with Greece would follow as surely as day 
follows night. It was only a question of time, he added, and not of 
any long period. “ Patience, reverend father,* a little patience,” he 
exclaimed, “and your hearts’ desire will be fulfilled.” This meant - 
that the union of Crete with Greece would be brought about by’ 
Europe. And that promise has been implicitly confirmed over and 


* I was then disguised as a Cretan Archimandrite. 
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over again by the Powers in the various notes and declarations 
which they issued from time to time. It is therefore no exaggeration 
to afirm that the proclamation by Crete of the union with Greece 
on 6th October, 1908, was but the logical outcome of the deliberate 
policy of the Powers. , Long before that time Turkey had ceased to 
exercise, or even possess, any authority in the island. 


OVERT ACTS OF THE POWERS TENDING 
TOWARDS UNION. 


The Powers first struck out this course by announcing that they 
would themselves devise a measure of home rule for Crete, and ` 
would themselves organise it This welcome announcement was 
contained in a note to the Sublime Porte, dated 2nd March, 1897, 
and also in a proclamation of the same tenor issued on 19th March 
by the admirals of the combined fleets to the population of Crete. 
The document informed the Cretans that the suzerainty of the Sultan 
would be maintained, but that Turkish interference in Cretan affairs 
would be eliminated in every shape and form. This was a bitter 
pil to the Moslems in Crete and in Turkey, and they resented it. 
The Cretan Mohammedans massacred a large number of Christians 
in Candia, whereupon the Powers presented an ultimatum to the 
Porte. Within one month the Ottoman Government was to with- 
_ draw all its troops from the island, otherwise the four Powers would 
consider themselves dispensed from all moral obligation of preserving 
the Ottoman suzerainty over Crete, and would themselves establish 
a system of government in harmony with the wishes of the bulk of 
the Cretan people. This could only mean union with Greece. It 
follows from those acts and announcements that the Powers took 
upon themselves to draft a Constitution for Crete, and also to embody 
it in institutions of a definitive kind. Consequently, Turkey was 
tpso facto ruled out of court. And it further follows that the four 
protecting States were minded to further the union with Greece 
under certain conditions. 

The next token of the Powers’ goodwill was a telegram from 
St. Petersburg to the Cretan Government respecting the appointment 
of Prince George of Greece to the post of Supreme Commissioner.” 
Allusion was there made to the agreement among the Powers that 
some outward sign should be admitted “in the island as an emblem 
“of the sovereign rights of the Sultan.” The suzerainty was here 
reduced to a mere emblem. In November, 1898, a memorandum 
was presented to the King of Greece and to Prince George which 
amounted to a definite establishment of autonomous government in 
Crete. The Prince then convoked a National Assembly, which drew 
up a Constitution, of which the very first paragraph raises Crete to 

* October 17th, 1898. 
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the international status of an autonomous political community, not 
of a privileged province of the, Ottoman Empire. And the details 
of this Constitution were m harmony with the fundamental principle. 

Paragraph 30 confers on the Prince, as High Commissioner, the 
right to strike coins, to confer decorations, and to conclude conven- 
tions; while paragraph 31 authorises him to bestow military grades 
and to dismiss any public servants, including cadis and muftis. 
The significance of this right is self-evident. Only an autonomous 
State could wield such extensive powers. And that Crete was 
recognised by the Powers as an entirely autonomous State is 
undoubted. This was made abundantly clear a little later. For the 
Constitution was examined carefully by the four Powers through 
‘their representatives in Rome, with the avowed object of ascertaining 
-whether it infringed the rights of any State, and of discovering 
whether it conformed to the conditions on which the Supreme Com- 
missioner was invested by the Powers with his mandate. The 
inquiry resulted in some slight modifications proposed by the Ambas- 
sadors and accepted by the Cretan Chamber. Everything else went 
unchallenged. Hence it is fair to argue that this procedure was 
tantamount to an authoritative recognition by the European com- 
munity of the autonomous status of Crete and to a linking of the 
Cretan Constitution to the public life of European nations. 


CRETE IS MORE THAN [AUTONOMOUS. 


The international status of Crete, thus recognised, is seen to be 
more independent than that of Eastern Roumelia, and in some 
respects than that of Bulgaria. For instance, Bulgaria was tributary 
to the Porte, whereas Crete was not. True, Bulgaria never actually 
paid a centime to Turkey, but then she was none the less bound in 
theory to do so. Another point of difference turns upon the nomi- 
nation of the chief of the State. The election of the Prince of 
Bulgaria was made contingent on the Sultan’s approval, whereas the 
Supreme Commissioner in Crete was appointed by the King of 
Greece, the Sultan being entitled merely to receive cognisance of it. 
Again, the financial independence of Crete went further than that 
of the Slav principality. In Bulgaria, for instance, Turkish wares 
were admitted duty-free as into a province of the Empire, and 
reciprocally in Turkey Bulgarian produce and manufactures were 
introduced without let or tax or formality, as though they came from 
the interior. The Cretan Customs arrangements, on the other hand, 
were on a wholly different footing. 

About twenty days after the publication of the Constitution the 
Government of Canea issued a law assimilating Turkey to every 
foreign country in the matter of imports and exports. This measure 
connoted the cutting of one of the last links that bound the island 
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to its suzerain. For it was not the result of an agreement struck 
up with the Porte after friendly negotiations. It was a one-sided 
expedient resorted to by Crete, without previous notification to the 
Sultan’s Government. And against this blow struck at its suzerainty 
the Porte naturally enough protested. The Porte denied the right 
of any subject State to take action of a kind which was reserved to 
independent nations, and scouted the notion that Crete occupied any 
such position, But the four Powers, through their Ambassadors at 
Rome, laid it down in reply that the financial autonomy claimed and 
exercised by Crete emanated directly from the political and adminis- 
trative autonomy bestowed on the island by themselves. From 
this authoritative statement it is fair to infer that Crete enjoys- 
autonomy of an unique character—autonomy which enables it to adopt 
measures of international import, measures theretofore reserved to 
independent States. This is a strong point in the argument which 
the Cretans now advance against the claim of Turkey to confer 
autonomy upon the island, and against the assumption made by the 
Porte that any kind of self-rule it could hold out to the Cretans 
would outdo or equal that which the Powers deliberately granted 
them on that memorable occasion. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF CRETE’S EXTRA-AUTONOMOUS 
RIGHTS. 


And these extensive powers found ample scope for exercise. In 
the year 1901 the Cretan Government, in virtue of the nght it 
possessed of concluding conventions with foreign States, notified its 
adherence to the postal union. A more striking instance occurred 
‘when the delicate question of the capitulations—which has lately 
received fresh vitality—was first broached. The Cretan Government, 
in the person of my friend M. Venizelos, contended that the island 
had outgrown consular jurisdiction, and asked the Powers to recognise 
the fact. Negotiations on the subject were entered into, and although 
the capitulations were not abolished, they were modified. It is 
evident from these and other facts of a like nature that no offer of 
autonomy which Turkey can now make to Crete could equal that 
which the Powers already realised. It may be urged that this 
generosity of the Powers was imprudent and unstatesmanlike, because 
it was not reinforced, as it ought to have been, by the full and final 
severance of the gossamer thread that ‘still connected Crete with 
Turkey. Against this contention there is nothing to be said. 

s No one can doubt that it was the intention of the four European 
States to accord the Cretans their hearts’ desire and let them unite 
with Greece, or that their policy was framed with a view to bringing 
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about this consummation gradually and surely. The mistake they 
fell into was their hesitation to utilise the unique opportunity when 
it came in October, 1908, together with the proclamation of Bulgaria's 
independence. Doubtless to have openly encouraged the Greeks 
and Cretans to follow the example of a treaty-breaking State would 
have ill become the champions of international law and good faith. 
But they could at least have refrained from intimidating the Greek 
Government. We know that they expected to settle everything 
satisfactorily in a conference, which should melt down all contentious 
problems of the Balkans in the diplomatic crucible and reward the 
Hellenes for their good behaviour at a critical period. In a word, 
they were optimistic—almost too good for the wicked world of fatter- 
day politics. And they have been overtaken by the optimist’s fate. 
That they had been steadily preparing Crete for union with Greece 
is as evident from their notes and declarations as from their other 
acts. One example among many is the note issued by the Powers 
after the return of Prince George to Crete in 1905. The High 
Commissioner had made a sequence of visits to the European Courts 
in the hope of stirring up'the interested Governments to cut the last 
link between Crete and Turkey. His ill-timed efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. But the Powers made a declaration for the purpose of 
comforting the Cretans and the Greeks and reconciling them to 
temporary disappointment. In this document they promise not to 
annex the island themselves and not fo permit tis annexation by 
another Power contrary to the wishes of the inhabitants. On the 
outsider this undertaking makes a strange impression. For he must 
assume that Crete is already an independent little State, belonging 
only to itself, and in danger of being swallowed up by a powerful 
neighbour, and that the Powers, unable as yet to effect its junction 
with Greece, are at least determined that no other nation shall seize 
it. And the disappointment of the islanders was accordingly 
` assuaged, for between the lines they read the resolve of the Powers 
to keep the question open until they could settle it m the sense of 
the Cretans. 


TURKEY'S SUPREME RIGHTS OVER CRETE: HAD 
CEASED BEFORE 10905. 


From the foregoing exposé it is manifest that already in 1905, 
three years before the union with Greece was proclaimed, the supreme 
or suzerain rights of Turkey were mil. They certainly were incapable 
of being translated into any overt act of influence upon the Cretan 
population. No branch of the administration, no domain of public 
life, was under Turkish sway. No nomination of officials, no modi- 
fication of institutions, no veto of legislation, was reserved to the 
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Sultan or the Porte. Even the appointment and maintenance in 
office of such purely Moslem functionaries as the Cadis and the 
Muftis were entrusted to the Cretan Government. Nothing, there- 
fore, remained of the Turkish domination, which had lasted nearly 
three centuries, but the right of flying one flag in Suda Bay. That 
then, and, nothing more than that, is connoted by the words, “the 
“suzerainty of the Sultan,” or, as the latest version puts it, “the 
“supreme rights of the Sultan.” 

Now to-day the Porte deliberately ignores all those acts of the 
Powers and the totality of rights which they conferred on Crete. 
This modus operandi is usual enough in diplomatic intercourse. 
And if Turkey has the will and the power to enforce her view 
and to execute her designs, there is nothing more to be said, at least 
by outsiders. But the protecting Powers may perbaps feel called 
on to utter a word. For the responsibility for the conflict les as. 
heavily on them as on their protégés. They encouraged Crete to 
work for union with Greece ever since that stormy Sunday morning: 
when, in the person of their spokesman, Admiral Canevaro, they 
assured M. Venizelos and myself that, if Crete would but make the 
best of autonomy for a short period, she might rely on Europe to 
help her to union. But whatever may be done or attempted by the 
Powers or Turkey, one thing is clear: the Porte can produce no bait 
tempting enough to induce Crete to bite. A promise of autonomy, 
even on the lines of the autonomy of Eastern Roumelia, would 
represent a fall, not a rise, in the international hierarchy. For 
Eastern Roumelia was never autonomous politically. It enjoyed 
administrative home rule only. Justice was administered there in: 
the name of the Sultan; the Governor-General was appointed by- 
the Sultan; military grades were conferred by the Sultan; the 
profits netted on the posts and telegraphs, also the Custom-house 
receipts, were sent to Constantinople, and one-third of the revenue 
of the province over and above. Nothing of this kind takes place in 
_ Crete. In Samos, too—an island which has often been referred to- 
in this unfruitful controversy—the Turks possess the right to despatch, 
troops for the suppression of troubles, to appoint the Prince, to- 
dismiss him, and to intervene in many other ways in the affairs of 
the island. The utmost, then, that the Ottoman Government can 
hold out to the Cretans is much less than the ‘Cretans actually- 
possess. 


p 


CRETE IS THROWN OPEN TO THE GREEK ARMY. 


But if the self-governing rights of the island were complete in 
1905, they began to be directed in the following year mto a channel” 
that had no outlet but union with Greece. The note dated roth te 
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23rd July, 1906, supplies a fair test of this solicitude of the Powers 
to carry out the wishes of the Cretans. That document embodied a 
number of reforms, which had been rendered necessary by the action 
of my friend M. Venizelos and his followers. In the second para- 
graph the Powers state frankly that they now consider it feasible 
to extend the autonomy of the island “in a more national sense.” 
That means in the direction of union. It is an allusion to another 
clause authorising Greek officers to come and organise the Cretan 
militia and gendarmes. The fourth paragraph announces an imme- 
diate reform of the gendarmerie and the creation of a militia “in 
“which the Cretan and the Hellenic elements might be developed 
“progressively, on condition that the Hellenic officers whose 
“co-operation is accepted should be struck out of the cadres of 
“activity of the Greek army.” Furthermore, it is added that, that 
done, the international forces will withdraw. In other words, the 
autonomy of the island, with its new and manifold bonds of union 
with Greece, will be made definitive. As to the significance of these 
measures there never was any doubt. The last paragraph is super- 
fluously explicit. “In bringing these decisions to the knowledge of 
“the Cretan people, the protecting Powers entertain no doubt that 
“it will realise that every step forward towards the realisation of 
«igs national aspirations is subordinated to the establishment and 
“the maintenance of order and of a stable régime.” Put into plain 
English, what the Powers said was this: “We know that you long 
“to be united with Greece. Well, we are now giving you Greek 
« officers and non-commissioned officers for your gendarmerie ‘and 
“militia, and we only ask that, when furthering your designs, you 
“should avoid bloodshed, violence, and every kind of disorder.” 

By this act the Powers threw wide open the gates of Crete to the 
Greeks. They authorised Crete to enlist Greek officers and non- 
commissioned officers for the militia, and did not as much as limit 
the number! Again, they did not even stipulate that the officers 
chosen should cease to hold their commissions in the Mother Country. 
The only proviso laid down was that the Greek officers should cease 
to be on the active list. But they need not, and do not, cease to 
serve in the Greek army. Far from that. For purposes of promo- 
tion, seniority and pension, they are deemed to be in Greece. When 
the time for advancement arrives the officers in question return to 
the Mother Country, and others take their places in the island. 
This arrangement, incompatible with the suzerainty of Turkey, is, to 
my thinking, one of the strongest bonds between the Mother Country 
and the island. The two are one for the purposes of military service, 
and this by order of the protecting Powers, and there is no limit to 
the number who may serve in Crete. Could Turkey outdo this 
measure? Can she seriously maintain that supreme or suzerain rights 
are compatible with it? 
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THE POWERS TRANSFER THE SUZERAINTY FROM 
THE SULTAN TO THE KING OF ‘GREECE. 


The fact is that Crete is become politically Greek in many essential 
respects, with the approval or even the active help of the Powers. 
The reader has seen that the gendarmerie and the militra—that is, 
the two fighting bodies in the island—are officered and under- 
officered by Greeks. The law courts are also conducted by subjects 
of King George, three members of two courts of appeal being Greek, 
and the attorney-general of Candia as well. The chief financial 
comptroller of the island is also an official from Athens. The 
director-general of the Cretan post-office is likewise a Greek, and a 
large number of other important officials have crossed the water 
from the Mother Country. Nor iš that al. The Powers advanced 
a step further towards annexation, and declared in their highest 
style that King George of Greece ought always to take a practical 
interest in the well-being of Crete, and that for that reason they 
invested him with power to choose a High Commissioner for the island. 
Thus the King of Greece became, if not the fountain-head, at least 
the dispenser of the powers which are delegated to the High Com- 
missioner. To the suzerainty of the Sultan this enactment runs 
directly counter. The one excludes the other, and as the King of 
Greece cannot be asked to renounce his precious right, what remains 
for the Sultan, who may not even veto the candidate for the post of 

igh Commissioner of Crete? Surely no such measure would have 
been devised by the Powers if they contemplated the maintenance 
of Turkey's suzerainty even in theory. The paragraph which Cretans 
rightly treat as a chief landmark in their progress towards union 
runs thus: “The protecting Powers, in order to display their desire 
“to consider as far as possible the aspirations of the Cretan people 
“and to give practical recognition to the interest which His Majesty 
“the King of the Hellenes ought always to take in the prosperity 
“of Crete, have agreed to propose to His Majesty that henceforth, 
“whenever the post of High Commissioner falls vacant, His Majesty, 
“after confidential consultation with the representatives of the pro- 
“tecting Powers at Athens, shall select a candidate capable of 
“discharging the mandate of these powers in this island, and shall 
“officially bring his choice to their cognisance.” In other words, the 
suzerainty of Crete is transferred implicitly but effectually from the 
Sultan of Turkey to the King of Greece. The Sultan is not even 
to be asked for his approval. The Powers will inform him of King 
George’s choice—nothing more. 

In this way nearly all the hawsers that had formerly bound Crete 
to Turkey now join her to Greece, and the transference was the work 
of the Powers. The High Commissioner, law-court judges, the 
highest army officials, the principal financial experts, militia and 
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gendarmerie officers, post and telegraph director—all were appointed 
“ by Greece, all were Greeks. In two respects, and only in two, were 
Crete and Greece still separated: there were no Cretan representa- 
tives in the Athens Parlament, nor was there any financial unon 


between them. And to effect these was the next aim of the poli- . 


ticians of both countries. 

Six months after the organisation of the militia had begun under 
Greek officers a scrutinising review was held by the commander-in- 
chief of the international forces on the island. And as it showed 
that the men were fitted for their duties, the Powers decided to recall 
their troops and to leave Crete to itself. This measure was said 
* to be equivalent to the definitive promulgation of the autonomous 
régime, with all that it involved and entailed. But its announcement, 
although it lightened the hearts of ‘Cretans and Greeks alike, did 
not yet warrant them in precipitating events and perhaps bringing ona 
war by promulgating the union. The attitude of Greeks and Cretans 
was inspired by gratitude to the Powers, and this sentiment acted 
as an efficient check on their will to unite. Every session of the 
Cretan Chamber opened by a vote expressing the desire of the 
population for union, and destined to keep alive the fire of patriotic 
aspiration. It was a repetition of the persistent agitation of the 
Ionians in 1858-9. It invariably provoked a statement on the part 
of the foreign Consuls that the’time for union was not propitious. 
This proposition they confirmed by pointing out that the union of 
Crete with Greece would of necessity be followed by the union of 
Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, and perhaps by other changes more 
disturbing. This was a stock argument which was employed at 
Canea, Athens, London, Paris and St. Petersburg. Greece and Crete 


must abstain from giving a bad example, for which Bulgaria and, 


other Slavs are watching and waiting. If it were not for that danger 
the Powers would, of course, be overjoyed to forward the scheme. 
But the effect of the measure on the other Balkan nations would 
be pernicious. In this way, little by little, the two movements for 
` union—that of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria on the one side, and 
that of Crete and Greece on the other, came to be envisaged together 
as interdependent. Indeed, the Powers had declared them to be so. 


THE UNION PROCUAIMED BY /CRETE. 


On the evening of the 6th October, 1908, Crete was stirred to its 
depths by the tidings received at Canea that Eastern Roumelia and 
Bulgaria had united, without paying heed to the wishes of the 
Powers. “At last!” cried the leaders of the Cretan people, “the 
“one obstacle to our union with Greece is gone. Hurrah! Let no 
“time be lost” And no time was lost. The news spread like wild- 


fire. On the following morning a public meeting was held at Canea, 
í 
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at which from 12,000 to 15,000 persons are reported to have been 
present. The gist of the speeches made was that Crete, having 
respected the wishes of the Powers so long as the Slay obstacle in 
the way of union continued, deemed hefself at liberty, now that that 
obstacle had gone, to proclaim the union of the island with the 
Mother Country. And that she did forthwith There was not a 
dissentient voice, not even among the Moslems. 

After this display of public sentiment the Government dealt with 
the subject more formally, but with the same ending. The Chamber 
was convoked a few days later, and ıt confirmed the acts of the 
Government by a unanimous vote decreeing the union with Greece. 


Then the Government resigned, and the Chamber charged an execu- ° 


tive committee with the condyct of affairs, instructing it, however, 
to govern the country in accordance with the Greek Constitution. 
Tt was settled that the laws of Greece were to be proclaimed by 
decree, and that the laws of Crete should not be applied in any case 
when they ran counter to these. The Cretan Parliament enjoined 
the executive committee to discharge its functions in the name and 


by the authority of the King of Greece, to whom the oath of allegi- ` 


ance was duly taken by State servants, the troops of the militia and 
the gendarmes. The Cretan flag was hauled down everywhere 
except over the arsenal of Suda Bay and at the right-hand entrance 
to the port of Canea, where it remained flying, together with the 
flags of the four protecting Powers. Everywhere else the Greek flag 
was unfurled, and is waving to this day. The word “Greece” was 
printed over all the postage-stamps in the island ; justice was admini- 
stered in the name of the King of Greece; trial by jury, which had 
existed only for political and press offences, was adopted likewise in 


criminal cases, because it is imposed by ‘a clause of the Greek 
Constitution. ; 


ai 9 
CRETE IS WILLING, BUT GREECE DRAWS BACK. 


Crete, having thus played its part manfully, everything now 
- depended upon Greece. And Greece was then ruled by M. Theo- 
tokis, the central figure in parliamentary politics, who transacted 
business in an indolent, lordly, off-hand way, as much as possible 


by proxy and procrastination, like one of the pashas under whom ° 


his forbears may have lived. M. Theotokis afterwards assured me 
that he not only did not dare to disobey Great Britain, who forbade 
the union, but that he did not even venture to scrutinise her policy 
_ too critically. 

M. Theotokis refused to use his battledore on the ball shied by 
the Cretan Government.: “My trust is in princes,” he virtually said. 
Every day brought him urgent telegrams from the one man in Greece 
and Crete who is gifted with political sense in a degree that makes 


> 
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his counsel valuable. “Give a formal sanction tb the union,” pleaded 
M. Venizelos. “Throw in our case with that of Eastern Roumelia 
“and Bulgaria. They will both be settled in the same way,” he 
argued. “Anglia locuta est, causa finita est,” retorted the Greek 
Premier. “Who are we that we should exercise our own judgment 
“in matters of such moment?” M. Venizelos argued, pleaded, expos- 
tulated. But he would have been as profitably employed had be 
been whistling jigs toa milestone. The Ionian politician, who might 
with advantage have recalled to mind the temper and the conduct 
of his own people in 1858, set his face against Crete at the only 
period in modern history when that island and Greece might safely 
have become one. The name of M. Theotokis will not soon be 
forgotten in Crete or in Greece. 


r 


THE POWERS WOULD GLADLY RECOGNISE 
THE UNION. 


A few weeks after the one-sided promulgation of the union the 
Powers came forward with a fresh note to the executive committee.* 
It dealt with the burning topic of the moment. But the old policy 
that tended towards union is not repudiated; still less is the pro- 
clamation made by the Cretan Parliament censured. On the con- 
trary, the gist of it is that the friends of Greece and Crete in Europe 
would cheerfully sanction the act of their protégé, but it does not 
altogether depend upon them. Like the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, it is a matter for the consideration of Europe. That 
is the tenor of the essential part of the note. Here, then, we see the 
Powers in the rôle of intércessors. They are ready to talk the matter 
over with Turkey, and, that done, the Conference will achieve the 
rest. So it then seemed. But prudent politicians—and among the 
Greeks there appears,to have been only one, Venizelos—were averse 
from leaving contentious questions open. But they were silenced by 
‘the authority of the popular Premier. . 
©. After this the Cretans did the best they could under the somewhat 
depressing conditions erected’ by the well-meaning Minister, Theo- 
tokis One and all they assumed that the union with Greece was 
an ‘accomplished fact, and they adjusted their actions to that. 
Justice was, and is, administered in the name of the King of Greece. 
The word Greece is very visible on the postage-stamps of the island. 
The Greek flag flies over every town and city and port of Crete 
excepting Suda Bay and the entrance to Canea. The troops were 
withdrawn from Canea according to Stipulation, and on the eve of 
their departure the protecting Powers issued a declaration, in which 
they rely upon “the energy and loyalty of the constituted authorities 
“for the maintenance of public order.” For this confidence the 

* It ig dated 15/28 October, 1908, 
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Ce feel especially grateful, because the “ constituted authorities” 
_ in whom it was placed had sworn allegiance’to the King of Greece 
and had shaken off the authority of the High Commissioner. Yet 
despite these acts the Powers persisted in their plan of leaving Crete 
to its own devices. At the same time a note was communicated 
to the Porte announcing the Powers’ resolve to despatch warships 
to the Bay of Suda, putting forward their view that the measures 
adopted in Crete are not to be looked upon as definitive, and 
announcing that they reserve to themselves the right of settling the 
problem with finality as soon as the propitious moment shall have 
come, and that this solution will be framed in a spirit favourable 
to the Cretans.* 

That, in brief, is the story of the union with Greece, which 
encountered such keen opposition and met with such half-hearted 
support. The movement towards union was as much the work of 
the four protecting Powers as it was of the Cretans. Of the attitude 
of the Greek Government the less said ‘the better. 


E. J. DILLON. 


‘ 


* I am quoting from memory. Of this note I have no copy here in Heraklion 
(Crete). 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


WONDER how many of the peers who took part in the vote 
setting aside the Budget Bill tried to forecast the consequences 

of their action. I am afraid very few faced this troublesome prospect, 
and, indeed, it is known that one of the leaders of the majority 
advised his friends to “damn the consequences.” They were not all 
thus consciously reckless; they were thoughtless, although it must 
have been evident that the consequences would be very far-reaching. 
The stress of the General Election now coming to an end has proved 
them to be most widespread, deep and serious. The fact which has 
gradually emerged is that we have entered upon a constitutional 
reform of the relations between the two Houses of Parliament which 
must be settled before any other task can be undertaken. At the 
beginning of the Election all things were in solution; now that it is 
nearly over the lines of the inevitable change have become manifest. 
The reform goes so deep that even in the moment of victory we may 
feel that it cannot be wholly effected at a stroke, though our con- 
fidence is assured as to the principles of settlement that will 
prevail. The character of the nation will doubtless be manifested 
in the future as it has been in the past. We shall all try to make 
this transition from old conditions to new as equable as possible. 


The opponents of change will recognise facts as their fathers and ` 


grandfathers have done; whilst the proposers of change will prefer 
evolution to revolution, avoidmg the shocks and jars of needless 
violence. Yet the constituencies have spoken. The exaggerated 


majority of the last Parliament has been reduced so as to make it 


a more faithful representation of the balance of the nation, but the 
verdict is more authoritative in being more real, and it is incon- 
testable. A majority of a hundred would have been considered 


overwhelming a generation since, and the constituencies have decided ` 


against the Peers by something like one hundred and twenty. The 
decree has gone forth that the old order must change. ‘The Lords 
must be dealt with, and a frank recognition of this truth is the first 
necessity of the new’situation. 
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The peers referred the Budget to the “judgment of the country,” 
and the country has pronounced judgment, not only on the Budget, 
but on other matters inextricably connected with it. There may 
be—there will be—some dispute as to the extent to which this 
judgment has run, but it cannot be denied that it has gone beyond 
the Budget itself, and touches, to say the least, the claim of the 
peers to interfere with finance and stop its progress. The Budget 
must now be passed, and the authority assumed by the peers to 
arrest its progress must be put aside. Those who appeal to Cæsar 
must go to Cæsar, and must accept the decision of Cæsar. Before, 
however, drawing up the minutes of the national judgment a word 
must be said on the universal recognition of its authority. The one 
principle on which all have been agreed and to which too great 
prominence cannot be given is that the will of the nation is supreme 
in all political conflicts. Its utterance is the last word in every 
controversy. To this must be added another axiom of practical 
life that this last word is expressed in the decision of the constitu- 
encies upon any issue referred to them. This is the principle 
accepted and acted upon, whatever the franchise is and whatever 
the constituencies. Mr. Pitt invited the “judgment of the country” 
against Mr. Fox’s India Bill Lord Grey sought it upon the Reform 
Bill Sir Robert Peel was put into power by it to reform the public 
administration and to maintain the Corn Laws. Mr. Gladstone was 
similarly deputed to disestablish and disendow the Irish Church. 
He got an adverse judgment when he made his appeal on Home 
Rule. Whether we consulted close corporations, or freemen, or pot- 
wallopers, £10 householders, or all householders in town or in country, 
whether Old Sarum had two members and Manchester none, the 
conclusion received the same acceptance. Throughout our Parlia- 
mentary history, when a clear issue has been raised, the finality of 
the judgment pronounced has been the same, though the tribunal may 
have passed through every phase of transformation. Am I imprudent 
if I confess that I regard this principle as a necessary convention of 
our working life, but still as no more than a convention? I do so 
for reasons which may presently appear, but I must at once add that 
not a syllable was uttered by any peer throughout the long debate 
on the Budget Bill which in any way qualified the lasting, the final, 
‘authority of the decision of the General Election which the Lords 
by their vote invoked. 

We have had a General Election, and, though a stray contest or 
two remain to be decided, it is now certain that the Opposition will 
remain outnumbered in the new House of Commons by one hundred 
and twenty votes, more or less. This is enough to settle the 
Finance Bill, and more than the Finance Bill, but the first 
necessity of the mew session must be to pass that delayed 
measure. Time presses; Easter comes very early, and there 
will be very few weeks between the close of the debate on 
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the Address and the adjournment necessarily preceding the end 
of the financial year. Meanwhile, it must be remembered: that 
all the indirect taxes and the mcome-tax proposed by the Budget 
have been collected on the assumption that the new Parliament 
might sanction them, and it will evidently be most convenient that 
the Budget for 1909-10 should pass into law without the change 
of a letter. Even if modifications should have been proved to be 
desirable it would be better to defer such modifications till the second 
Budget for 1910-11, which must be passed ın the same Session. 
The Irish members themselves, who objected so strongly last 
year to the increased tax on whisky, may reasonably be content to 
“let the revived Bill pass without any attempt at amendment, whilst 
expressly reserving their power to support amendments in the coming 
financial year. The whisky has been drunk, and the duty has been 
paid. The mischief, or supposed mischief, has been done for the 
current twelvemonth, and cannot be undone. The Opposition will 
be well advised if, always protesting, they submit in the same fashion 
to the Budget. They can have no motive for renewing the endless 
debates, which have now become discredited by the constituencies. 
Taking all the circumstances of the situation into account, I venture 
to suggest a course which may be described as wholly unprecedented, 
but in defence of which it must be urged that we find ourselves in a 
position wholly unprecedented. It is shortly this, that upon the 
re-introduction of the Budget Bill the House should resolve that it 
should be taken through all its stages without debate or division, the 
resolution for this purpose being itself, of course, subject both to 
debate and division. The Opposition will make their protest, but will 
probably be well satisfied to be saved the necessity of doing any- 
thing more. I have said this course might be described as absolutely 
unprecedented, but it is not in fact without some form of authority. 
On two or three occasions when a General Election has occurred in 
what was ordinarily the middle of a Session, and has thus suspended 
the progress of private Bills, the Houses simultaneously have resolved 
to resume in the new Parliament the Bills so suspended at the stages 
they had reached before the dissolution, the Bills being brought in 
again at the opening of the new Parliament and passed gro forma 
through all the stages they had previously traversed. There is no 
difference in the principles of conduct of Bills, public or private, and 
the practice to which I have referred may properly justify the appli- 
cation to the Budget of the course I have suggested. Is it wanton 
to follow in fancy the fortunes of the Bill when it again comes before 
the Lords? Certain serious speeches may perhaps be delivered on 
the second reading, but, this done, the Standing Orders may, it is 
to be presumed, be suspended, asis customary, and the other stages 
passed without a word. 
So far the prospect before us seems fairly clear, mor do I think 
there should be any great difficulty in taking another step. How 


many points are involved in and covered by the reference to the 
e 
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“judgment of the country”? The peers professed to submit the 
Budget Bill to this authomty, but the respondents in the appeal, if 
we may use such language, protested that the reference itself was 
an unconstitutional act on the part of the peers, who had lost by long 
usage any power they might ever have possessed to criticise or set 
aside the annual provision of finance sent up by the.Commons. It 
can scarcely be questioned that this is an issue upon which the 
judgment of the country could properly be ‘taken if clearly invoked, 
and it would seem to be impossible for the peers to resist the 
inclusion of this issue in the reference, and to accept as a consequence 
any decision passed upon them. I do not recall, as a matter of fact, 
any protest by any peer against the inclusion of this narrow issue 
of the financial power of the Lords to the judgment of the con- 
stituencies; and the result of the General Election must, in my view 
of the situation, be taken as a verdict upon this issue as much as 
upon the Budget. The question depends upon what we conceive 
to have been in the minds of the electors, taking these words in the 
sense habitually attributed to them in connection with the General 
Election; and, measuring the facts by this test, I think it even 
doubtful which of the two issues, the merits of the Budget or the 
power of the Lords to set it aside, was more prominently before 
the constituencies. The Ministerial majority won in the contest must 
be taken to cover both issues. I should not despair of the leaders 
of the Lords frankly recognising such a conclusion; indeed, I should 
hope for an acceptance on their part which would be in every way to 
their own service. Any lingering hesitation would vanish if it were 
considered what encouragement the General Election has given to 
a repetition of the present experiment. We must all feel that the 
Lords’ power to suspend a Finance Billis gone. The most devoted 
partisan could scarcely persuade himself after the result of this appeal 
to the constituencies that the Lords would be again tempted to refer 
a Budget to the “judgment of the country.” Assuming the position 
to be conceded, the parliamentary action to be taken would seem to 
be sufficiently simple. A declaratory Act affirming the rights of the 
Commons over finance would be enough. This would be to put on the 
Statute Book the principles that were acted upon by a long custom 
up to last November, and by no one more clearly enunciated than 
by the late Lord Salisbury. I would not myself ask for anything 
more; I would not even attempt any definition of finance in the 
declaratory Act. The usage of the past would be restored as if it 
had never been interrupted, and would be restored with the legislative 
sanction of both Houses. The Lords would still formally join in 
approving annual finance Bills, and they would have the power of 
preventing any abuse of legislation under cover of finance Bills. 
Any real attempt at tacking could be prevented, and legislation other 
than financial would remaih under the ordinary control of the second 
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Chamber, as to which I shall, of course, have to speak presently. 1 
do not think that this would involve any real risk of future trouble. 
Such a settlement, reached without violence, would be generally and 
permanently respected. It would be the peaceful re-establishment 
of a constitutional order which twelve months ago no one thought 
of disturbing. 

The financial authority of the House of Commons might be 
re-established, -and an Act of Oblivion might wipe out the memory 
of the last Session, but this cannot now be accepted as enough. The 
question of the Lords has been rarsed, and must be dealt with. It 
blocks the way. Minister after Minister has declared that no other 
“serious business can be undertaken until this is settled. There is, 
indeed, a practical agreement by all parties that something must be 
done. Men may differ as to what is to be done, and still more as 
to how ıt should be done, but that something must be done ıs the 
‘cry of Lord Rosebery, and is not repudiated by the Conservative 
Opposition. Lord Curzon is cheerfully and confidently ready to 
make the Lords strong enough to direct the Government of the 
‘Empire, and he has insisted that this must be the first duty of the 
Conservative party. Mr. Balfour has responded to this appeal in a 
manner that might be expected from a leader of Opposition not 
prepared to undertake prematurely the duty of legislation. But if 
he has been shifty and cautious, Lord Lansdowne has dallied with— 
nay, we may say has handled—the question in a fashion almost 
workmanlike. Successive Ministers, advising the Crown im recent 
generations, have converted the House of Lords into a kind of 
Frankenstein—an inconvenient monster that must somehow or other 
be brought into correlation with the House of Commons, if not into 
subjection to it, as the embodiment of the national will. What is 
the discipline to be adopted is the question the Lords themselves 
have provoked that must now be answered. 

The Government have their answer, and they come back from the 
elections with a majority of 120 strong to enforce their case. In 
this matter the Government allies are without doubt more thorough- 
going than some of their immediate supporters. Labour members 
and Irish Nationalists are at one in their desire to have done with 
the Lords. How will the Lords meet this combined attack? Liberal 
candidates were often content with general declarations that the 
power of the Commons must no longer be thwarted. It may be 
guessed that the Opposition will argue that the constituencies were 
urged to support a change without being- sufficiently instructed as to 
the nature of the change to be proposed. Mr. Asquith was, indeed, 
specific enough. In the programme he laid before the Albert Hall 
meeting he said that “the will of the people as deliberately expressed 
“by their elected representatives must, within the limits of the lifetime 
“of a single Parliament, be made effective,” and he thus recalled Sir 
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H. Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme, undér which a Bill passed through 
two consecutive sessions by the House of Commons, and subjected 
to such amendments as might be made as the result of its going to 
and fro between the two Houses, should, if re-affirmed in a third 
Session, become law despite contmued dissent on the part of the 
Lords.’ Mr. Asquith thus enunciated the Government plan at the 
beginning of the campaign, and if it is said that neither he nor his 
colleagues laboured over its details duning the rest of the contest, 
it must be replied that such action, difficult in any case, was practi- 
cally impossible in the mixed appeal of the Election. 

The weight of the Government in the new House of Commons 
must be measured in connection with the admission that the detailed’ 
working of the Government plan was but little discussed during the 
Election, and the mind of the nation was therefore not too fully 
informed on the subject. Everybody understood that the veto of 
the Lords must be overcome. Few realised how this should be done. 
How does this affect the immediate future? Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues have said that they could not go on under past conditions 
of enforced impotence; and the Pnme Minister even said they , 
could not “assume” the burden of government if so bound. Paren- 
thetically, I may remark I do not understand this word “assume.” 
The notion seems growing up that a General Election involves a 
fresh departure by a new Ministry. This is not warranted by pre- 
cedent or on principle. Circumstances may suggest or require a 
change in one or two offices, but the continuity of life of the Ministry 
is not necessarily affected by a new Election, and in the absence of 
a decisive adverse majority the principle prevails that Ministers 
should meet the new Parliament. Putting this aside, how does the 
case stand? The policy of the Government was, we may assume, 
submitted to the King when it was first formulated by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and it would naturally again be submitted in 
connection with the present crisis. What might happen in the course 
of the Session would be determined by the development of the 
Session. It is scarcely an intrusion into the Arcana Imperii to say 
that Ministers cannot well stipulate beforehand for guarantees 
against difficulties that might not arise’at all, and in any case would 
arise under circumstances which could not be foreseen. According 
to ordinary parliamentary usage there would be no such anticipation 
of future difficulties as would involve the submission of plans for 
overcoming them, and it is not to be presumed that suggestions for 
the exercise of the Royal prerogative would be prematurely launched. 
Resignation has indeed been vaguely mentioned in one or two 
irresponsible quarters, but resignation by a Ministry with a great 
majority behind it with a view of forestalling an employment of the ‘ 
prerogative some months ahead could with difficulty be reconciled 
with constitutional traditions. If the Ministerial scheme embodied 
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in a Bill passed the House of Commons, and was subsequently 
rejected by the House of Lords, a necessity would arise for a defined 
policy of action; but many thmgs might happen in the development 
of the Session—currents and cross-currents, projects and counter- 
projects; the fatal rejection might in the end not come off, and the 
crisis might be averted. If Ministers must possess their souls in 
patience, we may for ourselves not unprofitably meditate on future 
contingencies. Should the Peers prove unyielding, how cami their 
resistance be overcome? The precedent of 1832 could be invoked, 
and the Royal pleasure taken on the exercise of the prerogative in 
creating new peers; but the number to be created in the case of 
stubborn resistance must be admitted to be at least formidable. We 
might frankly confess such a creation to be an act of violence, 
though of necessary violence, under the compulsion of the’ time. 
Recognising the character of the proposal, it might be suggested that 
it would be simpler to call into action the long unused prerogative of 
withholding writs, though this could apparently be employed only at 
the commencement of a Parliament, since a peer, once summoned to 
serve in a Parliament, could not be interdicted from continuing his 
service during its existence. This suggestion of a mew Parliament, 
involving as it does another General Election, leads us around to 
amother solution of the contingent difficulty which must be examined. 
The possible necessity of having to resort to what I have ventured 
to characterise as an act of violence must not be overlooked; but uf 
the knot can be loosed without being ‘cut few of us would be 
ill-pleased. a 

The principle professed by the Lords throughout the last Session— 
one we might, mdeed, quote as now long established and universally 
recognised—is that of obedience to the will of the nation. They 
may dispute the expression of that will; they may say it has not 
been clearly challenged, and bas therefore not been definitely ascer- 
tained; but, once plainly declared, it must be accepted as paramount. 
Upon this principle all friends of orderly evolutionary movement 
must take their stand. It affords us, at the expense of some delay, 
a way of settlement of the great issue in controversy; and, although. 
we might like to escape the delay, we may consent to endure it if 
the settlement at last reached is inclusive and abiding. This reflec- 
tion may be strengthened when we turn to the words Mr. Asquith 
has used, following Sir Henry Catmpbell-Bannerman. There is 
evidently a possibility of suggesting that some little ambiguity lurks 
in them. The Prime Ministers resolution is that “the will of the 
“people, as deliberately expressed by their elected representatives,” 
must prevail within a single Parliament. Does this mean that what 
the House of Commons may at any time agree upon must be accepted 
as the “will of the people”? Or is the will of the people that which 
the constituencies have declared and the House of Commons attests? 
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The Liberal party was nearly unanimous in protesting that Mr. 
Balfour's House of Commons did not represent the will, 
of the nation in legislating on education and the licence laws, and 
assuredly these subjects were scarcely in evidence during the election 
of 1900. On the other hand, although education was much talked of, 
and was, indeed, a very potent factor in the election of 1906, it was 
disputed by the Opposition whether the Education Bill that followed 
was in conformity with the will of the nation, and the action of the 
Government seemed to betray some uncertainty on the pomt. Any- 
one who has watched the course of the Election now closing, its 
violent contradictions in statement and in argument, the contrasted 
fortunes of candidates, the apparently abrupt changes of constitu- 
encies, the large evidence of chance running through the whole course 
of its action, must end with a queer mixed feeling, humerous, 
cynical, pathetic, of the strangeness of this process of ascertaining 
the “judgment of the country.” From such premises we have to 
work our way to a solution of the constitutional question the Lords 
have provoked. Reluctantly or joyfully, we must take it up. It can 
no longer be deferred. We have to bring the House of Lords into 
a working relation with the House of Commons which can be 
tolerated. The Commons must be predominant; but if the Lords, 
must be overcome we may still consent to a second Chamber which 
shall have influence and authority enough to be not too easily 
overcome. If the House of Commons must be predominant as 
expressing the will of the nation, we may try to make the corre- 
spondence between the House and the nation more exact and 
more certain, and those who shrink from this labour as too difficult, 
or even impossible, may find themselves driven to examine novel 
methods of ascertaining that will of the nation, which is invoked 
as the over-ruling authority. All this may involve some expenditure 
of time, some thought, some of that education which Lord 
Beaconsfield once recognised as an occasional necessity of party, and 
although newly-elected members may refuse to contemplate another 
Election casting its shadow before, persons less deeply interested 
may admit that Elections do sometimes follow one another in less 
than five or six years. 

The circumstances of to-day recall to my mind the parliamentary 
history of reform some forty odd years ago, of which I was at the 
time ‘a pretty close observer. It was a period of many Bills com- 
peting with and succeeding one another; of resolutions proposed 
and abandoned ; of Bills amended out of all recognition; and among 
the rest a “Ten Minutes’ Bill” comes back into the memory. It was 
mgenuously confessed by a Mmister that at one critical moment a 
scratch Cabinet was brought together, which in ten minutes concocted 
a new Reform Bill to take the place of one already on the table. 
It may be thought such an incident could never happen again, but 
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I cite it as an illustration of the rapidity with which men’s minds 
get moved in times of stress and excitement. It is astomshing how 
men learn under the teaching of such hot hours. The recollection 
emboldens me to suggest that reform of the second Chamber may 
become an item to be examined, and m this connection to refer to 
the report of the Lords’ Committee on themselves. A measure for 
assuring the predominance of the Commons may more easily become 
law if we allow.the Lords to be reformed also. Liberal leaders have 
ignored Lord Rosebery’s Committee, and Liberal followers have 
treated its Report with contumely ; and, indeed, this document could 
not be seriously entertained as a final draft. It contains some 
principles, however, worth mentioning. In the first. place, the 
Committee agreed with practical unanimity that possession of a peer- 
age should not of itself entitle the holder to be a Lord of Parliament. 
This is a great departure. Peers would continue to exist, and the 
Royal prerogative of creating hereditary peerages would remain 
untouched; but no peer would be entitled to a Writ of Summons 
unless he fulfilled certain qualifications of public service or was one 
of a defined number to be elected (with some provision for minority 
representation) by the whole body of peers. The number that might 
be thus elected was put too high by the Committee, and the con- 
ditions of public service made too easy to obtain the concurrence of 
any House of Commons, even, I should think, of any Conservative 
House of Commons, ‘in the proposed reform. But these are minor 
details compared with the general principle. So, also, the number 
of Life-Lords of Parliament suggested by the Committee was too 
restricted, and the question of elected members, on which the Com- 
mittee could not agree, must be open to discussion. If, however, we 
started from the principles of the Report with a preliminary deter- 
mination that the whole number of Lords of Parliament, Life-Lords, 
Qualified Lords, Representative Lords, etc., should not exceed, say, 
two hundred, reducing, therefore, the number of the Representative 
Lords so that the aggregate of all classes should conform to this 
condition, we should have a House of Lords of such increased 
authority indeed as to compel attention, yet of manageable pro- 
portions. It would, in fact, be a Parliamentary House. This would 
be a great change, and in some quarters would be regarded as a 
startling change. But when we consider how completely the House 
of Commons has become the creature of Parliament we may wonder 
that the House of Lords has been left untouched. The House of 
Commons was originally brought into line by the prerogative of the 
Crown. The Crown determined what boroughs should send mem- 
bers, what boroughs should from time to time be added to the number 
or relieved from the service, and the electors in each constituency 
were originally fixed by Royal discretion. Parliament has now long 
since settled what shall be the constituencies and who shall be the 
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electors within them, what shall be the qualifications of ‘members, 
what shall be the order and conduct of elections, and the period within 
which elections must be renewed. King, Lords and Commons have 
co-operated to make the House of Commons what it is, and could 
co-operate to make the House of Lords what it should be. The 
suggested reform would be a suitable part of the settlement that 
has to be effected. If the predominance of the House of Commons 
is to be assured, the check that may at least temporarily arrest the 
exercise of that predominance may be permitted to be authoritative. 
This would be something of the give-and-take which is a standing 
characteristic of our constitutional progress. 

There is, however, another branch of the question that cannot be 
overlooked. The sanction of the authority of the House of Commons 
lies in the principle that it expresses the national will; but if the 
power of the Lords has increased in recent years, as we must confess 
it has, the increase has been largely due to a general suspicion that 

„the House of Commons cannot always be accepted on trust as the 
exponent of the national will The House of Lords cannot dare to 
claim this authority for itself, but it is bold enough to challenge the 
authority of the Commons, and if we could certainly invest the House 
of Commons with an abiding representative authority the question 
of the House of Lords would almost settle itself. Under the educa- 
tional pressure to which I have referred I look for increased attention 
te this thought. At the outset of the General Election a manifesto 
was put forth, backed by a singular combination of signatures, con- 
taining the following sentences :—“ Make the House of Commons 

“an exact image of the nation, and, though it may not even then be 

“at all times a perfect guide, it will gain enormously in authority. 
“Tf all opinions of importance find an expression in the House of 
“Commons corresponding to the degree in which they are held in 
“the country, the will of the nation will be expressed by the will of 
“the parliamentary majority, while the views of the minority will 
“be heard in proportion to their strength.” It cannot be claimed 
that this appeal was much discussed in the innumerable speeches 
that were delivered in the course of the Election, but the develop- 
ment of the national argument will naturally bring it under con- 
sideration. An implement has, indeed, been forged for the express 
purpose of helping its study. A Royal Commission was appointed 
in the spring of last year “to examine the various schemes that have 
“been adopted or proposed, in order to secure a fully representative 

“character for popularly-elected bodies,” and to consider its applica- 
bility to this country. The Commission held its sittings during the 
summer, and heard many witnesses. It was then intimated that the 
reception of evidence was closed, at least in reference to represen- 
tative reform, and that ‘the Commission would proceed to issue an 
interim Report on this subject, leaving other questions over for later 
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consideration. The interim Report has not yet appeared, and there is 
some reason to believe that the Commissioners may reconsider their 
procedure in view of what has happened, and is happening, abroad 
and at home. However this may be, ther&™can be no doubt that 
their inquiry is singularly appropriate to our present political position, 
and may reasonably be expected to produce results of the highest 
value. Some delay need not be deprecated. The Commissioners 
were appointed to give us a lead, and they were chosen as men of 
open minds, with no preconceived views, and it may well be that 
in this case, as in so many others, the duty of teaching has itself 
been educational. Political discussions will go on in our outside 
world, probably with some rapidity, but,the report of the Commission 
should help disputants who want information and guidance. If it 
led to suggestions for the improvement of our representative system, 
the adoption of them would be naturally associated with the settle- 
ment of the question of Plural voting. If the mbherent authority 
of the House of Commons is increased by making it the assured 
embodiment of the national will, the inherent authority of the 
Lords may simultaneously be improved, without taking away 
from the predominance that must be allowed to the representative 
House. The statutory mode of énforcing this predominance might 
follow the lines of the Resolution of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 


s 


or might take some other shape. I should myself be prepared to ` 


accept Sir Henry’s scheme, but I confess to an opinion I bave already 
intimated that, with an improvement of the character in each House, 
especially in the elected ‘Chamber, the practical diffculty of 
co-ordinating their powers would largely disappear. 

I shall probably be judged by many to have carried speculation 
beyond what is likely to happen, and this is perhaps true. I have 
already recognised our national habit of limiting action to what is 
absolutely necessary. It extends to our judges, who rarely venture 
beyond the facts iinmediataly before them. If, therefore, I go still 
farther afield, I do so with an apology. The matter I am about to 
name ought to be mentioned, though it cannot be considered at 
present within the range of practical politics. The Report of the 
Select Committee on the Lords closed with a sentence about the 
Referendum, which was certainly not within the reference to the 
Committee, a fact to be remembered, as showing where some minds 
were travelling. The Prime Minister himself once gave evidence that 
this subject had occupied his thoughts. Others may have revolved 
upon it without betraying their errant fancies. The Referendum 
has been advocated with much intelligence and energy in the 
Manchester Guardian, but scarcely at all in any other journal, and 
I have found the word in only one Election address, and that from 
a hitherto unknown candidate; yet if our ultimate authority in all 
things is the “judgment of the country,” to use the phrase of the 
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Lords, or the “ will óf the people,” as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Asquith put it, here, it might be thought, is the machinery 
at hand for invoking its decision. It is not, indeed, a process that 
could be at once effected through the simple agency of the penny 
post. If the Referendum were to be seriously considered we should 
not only have to devise a code for its working, we should have to 
provide some means for its employment by an adequate minority 
in the House of Commons. I refer to all this, however, as something 
that should be glanced at, though the conditions of the hour require 
that it should be put aside. What we have before us to do just now 
can be effected without going outside the lines of our Parliamentary 
inheritance. Taking the two Houses as they are, we have to bring 
them into better relation with one another, to secure the predomin- 
ance of the first whilst maintaining, and even improving, the reasoned 
authority of the second in suspending legislation. If in vindicating 
the preponderance of the House of Commons we took pains to make 
that House a more exact representation of the nation in its desires 
and its doubts, its resolutions and its hesitancies, and if we purged 
the Lords of their elements of weakness, making them really a second 
deliberating line, we might without anxiety accept the Ministerial 
scheme for overcoming differences within the lifetime of a single 
Parliament. I should not for myself be afraid of the issue of such 
combined and restrained deliberation. Some may question the 
utility of trying to secure a representation for doubts and hesitancies, 
in a word, of deliberation in a legislative Chamber, but these are 
elements of the national temperament, and they would find expres- 
sion by the side of that resolution and that firmness which dictate 
a clear line of conduct, the whole making up the resultant will which 
commands respect and even obedience. If, for example, you want 
an Education Bill to go forth from the House of Commons with real 
authority behind it, you must convince the world that it comes from 
a body capable of looking all around the subject, and containing 
within itself the element of deliberation as well as the element of 
determination. There is yet another consideration to be weighed. 
We are looking forward to the possibility of much discussion during 
the various phases of the struggle, both within and outside Parlia- 
ment, and we contemplate the contingency of another General 
Election at no distant period to pronounce the national judgment 
upon the issues that may then be developed. My own feelmg is 
‘thatthe ultimate authority thus invoked would sanction the method 
of dealing with the great political problem of correlating the two 
Houses which I have foreshadowed, whilst I am without confidence 
that it would approve of any plan which simply enforced the mastery 
of the House of Commons without making its representative 
character more trustworthy. Is it too much to hope that a settlement 
may be accomplished without calling the national judgment in to 
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aid through the process of another Election? The answer depends 
upon ourselves, Weare, I think, sufficiently instructed on the subject 
to brmg the constitutional controversy to an end if we desire to close 
it; or we may relegate it once more to the confused excitement and 
conflicting passions of a popular appeal. The latter choice is perhaps 
the more probable in view of our old infirmities. I can scarcely think 
it desirable. I cannot believe it necessary. Whatever hesitation.may 
be felt in accepting the verdict of the Election we have just traversed 
as an instructed determination of every issue that has been raised, 
we may all confess that enough has emerged from its controversies 
to enable the constitutional question to be settled by minds willing - 
and desirous to settle it. 

The time before us promises to be one of great interest, the 
emotions of which men may willingly share though it make some 
demand on their strength. After all, it is in such periods that men 
live, and the joy of living deserves an effort, especially, when we feel 
we are successfully accomplishing something worthy of life. Courage 
not to be afraid of new things, and a certain evenness of temper to 
carry us quietly through them may be necessary, but these should 
not be unattainable conditions. A time doubtless comes to most of 
us when novelty, like the grasshopper, is a burden, but even this 
burden can be undergone. The reform of the House of Lords may 
be distasteful to some, and yet not be the end of the world. We 
cannot go on as we are.) The trouble of moving is slight compared 
to the danger of standing still. “Were not old things once new?” 
is the question we must ask ourselves, even though we may sigh 
when we confess that it has only one possible answer. The Lords 
have provoked the new situation. Some of them dared the risk, 
knowing there was a risk; others, the majority, scarcely believed they 
were entering upon an adventure. And perhaps they were right in 
believing that things would somehow adjust themselves. The powers 
are indestructible that make for peace. The old order may pass, and 
the individual peer may find that his personal share in the govern- 
ment of the world has been diminished; but yet.a very little while 
and a new equilibrium is established, with conditions of security that 
turn out to be more stable than those which existed before. All 
the experiences of the past encourage us to put away anxiety. My 
last word will be an exhortation to hopefulness, which I assuredly 
entertain. 

COURTNEY OF PENWITH. 


January 25th, rgzo. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
SENATE AND CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


RANCE is governed under a Constitution established in 1875 
F by the National Assembly which met at Versailles after 
tne Frano-German war in 1871. There are two Houses of Parlia- 
ment: the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate 
consists of 300 members, the Chamber of 591. 

The organic law as to the Senate was passed on the 24th of 
February, 1875. At first, 75 members were appointed by the National 
Assembly, and the remaining 225 elected in the different departments 
and Colonies. But since the revision of 1884 only the departments 
and Colonies elect. 

By the law of 24th February, 1875 (Art. 4), Senators are elected 
by absolute majority at a ballot in the department or Colony, at 
which the voters are: (1) Deputies; (2) Members of the Conseil 
Général (or County Council); (3) Arrondissement Councillors ; 
(4) Delegates elected by each Municipal Council. Senators are 
elected for nine years, and retire by thirds every three years. 

The Chamber of Deputies is elected by universal suffrage in the 
different electoral districts: and lasts four years. 

It is very probable that, in spite of experience, many of the 
Republican members of the National Assembly were partisans of a 
single Chamber. Yet they voted without protest for the first Article 
of the law of February 25th, 187s, which runs as follows: -“ The 
“legislative power is exercised by two assemblies: the Chamber 
“of Deputies and the Senate.” l 

The President of the Republic is elected for seven years by a 
simple majority of votes in a National Assembly, that is, a joint 
meeting of the Senate and the Chamber. 

The President, with the advice of the Senate, has the right of 
dissolving the Chamber before the legal expiration of its term of 
office. He has also the initiative in legislation. Finance laws must 
be first introduced into and passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Ministers are jointly responsible before the Chambers for the general 
policy of the Government, and individually responsible for their 
personal acts. 

The Chambers can, by a majority of votes in each, either sponta- 
neously or on the demand of the President of the Republic, declare 
that it is necessary to revise the Constitution, and when that, is 
declared they meet in National Assembly for the purpose of revision. 

The Senate can be constituted a Court of Justice to try either the 
President of the Republic or the Ministers, and to deal with attempts 
against the security of the State. 

The sessions of the two Chambers are simultaneous. They both 
commence on the second Tuesday in January. They must sit for five 
months in each year and close at the same time. The President of the 
Republic can convoke them specially, and must do so on the request 
of a majority of each Chamber. He can prorogue them for a month, 
but only once in the same session. He communicates with them by 
message, read by a Minister in each Chamber. Ministers have the 
right of audience in both Chambers. 

The President of the Republic promulgates laws one month after 
they are passed; or three days only if they have been declared 
urgent. Meanwhile he may by message demand their reconsidera- 
tion. 

The President of the Republic and any of the Ministers can be 
impeached only by the Chamber of Deputies, and are judged by the 
Senate. . 

Such are the general outlines of the 1875 Constitution. But 
between the Constitution on paper aud the Constitution in active 
practice there are differences; I will now examine the manner in 
which it has been conducted for the thirty-four years of its existence. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS BEFORE THE Two CHAMBERS. 


Art. 6 of the law of February 25th, 1875, declared that “the, 
“Ministers are jointly responsible before the Chambers,” that is to 
say, before the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and as the 
Assemblies have equal rights, their responsibility produces similar 
effects in either case. M. Esmein, in his Treatise on Constitutional 
Law, vainly maintains the opposite thesis; this Article is positive. 

And, indeed, on June 15th, 1879, the Senate hesitating whether or 
not to vote the revision of Art. 9 of the Constitutional Law of 
February 25th, 1875, by which Versailles was made the seat of 
Government, the Cabinet appealed to the Senate for a vote of 
“ confidence.” 

On March 15th, 1890, the Tirard Cabinet resigned on account of 
a vote passed by the Senate refusing to accept a treaty with Greece. 
I was a member of that ‘Cabinet, and not one of us questioned the ~ 
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Senators’ right. It is impossible for a Cabinet to govern in opposi- 
tion to the Senate. On April 20th, 1896, the Senate declared that 
“this Assembly cannot place its trust” in the Bourgeois Ministry. 
As the Bourgeois Cabinet did not withdraw, the Senate refused, on 
the following day, to sanction credits for sending troops to Mada- 
gascar, thus forcing the Ministry to resign. 

On November 30th, 1897, M. Darlan, Keeper of the Seals, resigned 
after a vote passed by the Senate, and implying a reproach. On 
February 28th, 1899, M. Charles Dupuy, in order to carry through 
the Senate the law of disseizure, appealed for a vote of confidence ; 
in his turn M. Waldeck Rousseau, having taken good note ofthis, 
appealed to the Senate on June 2nd, 1900, concerning the Amnesty 
Bill. 

Again, on November oth, 1905, M. Rouvier appealed to the Senate 
for a vote of confidence in the matter of the Bill for the Separation’ 
of Church and State. 


THE FINANCIAL RIGHTS OF THE SENATE. 


Parliament has the right to refuse taxes; but has it the right 
to refuse credits whose object is to ensure the working of services 
established by law? In France all credits are voted annually; even 
those necessary for the National Debt. 

The Chamber of Deputies has often sought to suppress credits 
intended for services established by law. It is an easy method of 
avoiding the guarantees which should be afforded by Parliamentary 
proceedings. The Senate has not always opposed such action; 
thus sin 1886 the Catholic Theological Faculties were- done away 
with in this fashion ; in the same manner, in 1888, General Inspectors 
of Higher Education were suppressed. In 1906 the Chamber of 
Deputies refused to grant credits for the sous-prefets, but 
M. Clemenceau got the Senate to re-establish them. In voting the 
necessary funds for an existing institution, Parliament only performs 
an administrative act, by carrying out a law which must, perforce, be 
executed, seeing that it exists. 

It is admitted, however, that Parliament, or either of the Chambers, 
has the right, as a political means of opposition to any Cabinet, to. 
refuse the Budget when proposed. In November, 1877, the Chamber 
of Deputies threatened to have recourse to this method, and Marshal’ 
MacMahon thereupon consented to dismiss the Rochebouet Cabinet 
and to allow M. Dufaure to form a new Ministry. 

The Senate also, on April 21st, 1886, by refusing to sanction a 
credit, forced the Bourgeois Cabimnet—which had not taken warning 
by a vote expressing distrust passed on the previous day—to resign. 

In accordance with Art. 8, of the law of February 24th, 1875, 
financial laws must be first of all pee to, and accepted by, the: 
Chamber of SER 
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The Government, therefore; cannot present a draft Budget or a 
proposed fiscal reform to the Senate before it passes the House of 
Deputies; nevertheless, a Bill bearing on Budgetary expenditure 
may be first presented to the Senate. 

Senators have the same rghts of parliamentary initiative as 
Deputies; each can bring forward a Bill or propose an amendment. 
Their rôle is restricted only in financial matters, as above-mentioned. 
A Senator cannot bring forward a Bill concerning the opening of 
a Budget or the creation of a tax; but he can propose a Bill entailing 
some expenditure; such was the case with the Bill proposed by 
„M. Rolland restricting military service to a duration of two years. 
This Bill was first adopted by the Senate. 

Each Senator has, of course, the right to propose reduction or 
suppression of credits voted by the Chamber of Deputies. That 
right is a consequence of the right of control vested in the Senate. 

During the first years of the Constitution the Chamber of 
Deputies started a quarrel each year with the Senate concerning 
its financial prerogatives. In his proposed revision of the Con- 
stitution in January, 1882, Gambetta said: “Whenever, m the 
“matter of financial laws, the Chamber of Deputies has said its 
“last word, the Senate has certainly the right to remonstrate with 
“the Chamber, but its privilege goes no further. The Chamber of 
“Deputies pronounces in the last resort, accepts or rejects, but that 
“ decision is final and without appeal.” The Gambetta Revision Bill 
was, however, rejected, and in the sitting of December 20th, 1882, 

_M. Wallon, who was called the Father of the 1875 Constitution, 
opposed Gambetta’s claims in reference to the prerogatives of the 
Senate. In 1884 M. Jules Ferry proposed that Art. 8 should be 
revised, in order that the rights of the Senate might be clearly 
defined; but the Senate refused. Art. 8, therefore, remained 
untouched. On January 12th, 1904, M. Wallon, in his speech as 
the oldest member of the Senate, stated that the equality of financial 
rights vested in the Chamber and Senate was a recognised fact. 
M. Milliés Lacroix, in his general report on the 1906 Budget, declared 

- that the Senate had rights of “ viewing, controlling and examining ” 
the Budget. ë 

It is now admitted that a Minister may propose to the Senate a 
part of a financial Bill which he has already offered to the Chamber 
of Deputies, but which that Assembly has rejected. If the Chamber 
of Deputies had rejected such a Bill in its entirety it would cease 
to exist, and the Cabinet could not bring it forward again; but if 
the Chamber only rejects or reduces a chapter of the Budget a 
Minister may ask the Senate to re-establish or retam it. 

The Senate can raise or restore a credit, but on condition only 
that the proposal to do so be made by the Cabinet which has already 
proposed such credit to the Chamber of Deputies. This thesis was 
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supported in the Senaté on December 24th, 1888, by M. Floquet, 
then President of the Council, and on Aprl rth, 1900, by M., 
Caillaux, Minister of Finance. On April 11th, 1906, the Government 
obtained from the Senate the restoration of the credits relating to 
sous-prefets, which had been suppressed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, i 

But can the Senate, acting on the initiative of one of its members or 
of a commussion, re-establish or raise a credit voted by the Chamber 
of Deputies? If the Finance Commission of the Senate found any 
official department to be disorganised by the insufficiency of funds, 
when the necessary credits’ have been proposed by Government in 
the Chamber of Deputies, would it not have the right, without 
Government co-operation, to request the raising of such funds? 
Some authors, suth as M. Duguit, reply in the negative.* 

But M. Antonin Dubost, to-day President of the Senate, reporter 
of the Senate Budget, said on April 21st, 1905: “ Your Commission 
“has already indicated that the nght of raising credits, at any rate 
“within the limits requested by Government, appears never to have 


“been contested.” 


The Senate cannot be forced to accept either the figure of expen- 
diture or a suppression of expenditure voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. No power can oblige one of the Chambers to yield. As 
regards the 1906 Budget, during the whole day, on April 13th, the 
night between April 13th and 14th, and the following day and night, 
the Budget travelled six or seven times between the Palais Bourbon 
and the Luxembourg Palace. At length the wording was agreed on. 
The question referred to the remission of registration rights to the 
Panama Company, then in liquidation. 


THE RIGHT OF DISSOLUTION. 


The question of the Senate’s right to re-establish, at the request 
of one of its members, credits which had been suppressed by the 
Chamber of Deputies arose in the very first year of the Constitution 
in 1876. 

On December 28th, in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Gambetta 
denied this privilege. M. Jules Simon, then President of the Council, 
replied, pointing out that, if no compromise were accepted, there 
remained but one constitutional means of putting an end to the 
disagreement—that of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies. The 
majority of the Chamber adopted the compromise. 

The Senate does not possess the initiative of dissolution. But the 
President, acting on the advice of the Senate, can dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies before its term expires (Art. 5 of the law of 
February 25th, 1875). 


*« Manual of Constitutional Law,” p. 876. 
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This was done in 1877. The bishops were carrying about a. 
petition in favour of the re-establishment of the temporal power of 
the Pope, and were upholding it by their mandates. The serious 
character of this campaign against the Italian Government provoked 
an interpellation which, after two sittings of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, ended on May 4th by a vote of confidence in favour of M. Jules 
Simon, then President of the Cabinet. But the Right, acting at the 
instance of the clerical party, insisted on the resignation of the 
Ministry, though it had not been reduced to a minority. Marshal 
MacMahon, by a letter dated May 16th, forced the Government to 
resign. It was replaced on May 17th by a Cabinet at the head of 
which was M. de Broglie. By a decree the Chambers were'adjourned. 
On June 16th the Marshal carried a message to the Senate, requesting 
the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies. On June 21st, during 
the debate at the Senate, M. Jules Simon showed: that this act of 
personal government executed by Marshal MacMahon was directed 
against a parlamentary Cabinet holding a parliamentary majority. 
M. de Broglie replied that the Marshal was only exercising rights 
conferred on him by the Constitution; but he brought forward the 
most detestable arguments to justify its use at that time. In reality 
the dissolution of the Chamber was intended to call forth a sort of 

' plébiscite against the Republic. The Senate, on June 22nd, adopted 
the dissolution by 149 votes against 130. As the Constitution fixed 
a maximum term of three months for the elections, they took place 
on the 14th and 28th October. On September roth the Marshal, 
speaking to the electors, said: “You will vote for the candidates 
“who can claim to be upheld by me.” The elections sent 318 
Republicans to the Chamber, without counting the colonial Deputies, 
as against 208 Monarchists. After various efforts at resistance the 
Marshal was obliged to give in. « 

Dissolution, carried out under such dano; appears to the 
public mind as a coup d'état. Ever since that unfortunate experiment 
no President has dared to have recourse to the process; and yet 
ın practice dissolution is indispensable in order to constitute parlia- 
mentary majorities. Indeed, the suppression of this constitutional 
means of action is a cause of weakness. In France a Ministry is 
formed, not because it represents a majority; it is only after its 
formation that it creates its majority. Instead of being anterior it 
is subsequent. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE SENATE AND OF THE CHAMBER 
OF DEPUTIES. 


The Senate has acquired a pre-eminence which it does not owe 
to the Constitution, but to the bad habits’ and weakness of those 
Deputies who theoretically should be the most disposed to oppose it. 
The personnel of the Senate is superior to that of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 
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Take first the list of 591 Deputies now in the Chamber, and you 
! find among them twenty-four former and present Ministers—that is 
to say, less than four per cent.; whereas out of 300 Senators there 
are thirty-three Ministers, or more than ten per cent. Yet the 
Chamber represents the political life of the country. It is the 
Chamber that overthrows Ministries, while the Senate has only over- 
thrown two Ministries and one or two Ministers. The majority at 
Cabinet Councils must be composed of Deputies. At present ten 
Ministers are members of Parliament: three belong to the Senate 
and seven to the Chamber of Deputies, and this is a normal pro- 
portiors 

Why, then, is the proportion reversed in the matter of ex-Ministers? 
For a very simple reason. A Deputy is only elected for four years, 
and almost on the morrow of his election he becomes again a can- 
didate. If he has been elected at the second ballot, with a rallying 
of the minority of electors, who have only voted for him as better 
than nothing and who can desert him at the next elections, his 
position is very uncertain. Unuversal suffrage results in many con- 
stituencies in great instability, and it is threatening especially for 
the men who, having had power, have been obliged to act, and in 
acting have dispersed certain illusions which they had perhaps enter- 
tained when candidates, and have thus given some offence. More- 
over, electoral expenses are somewhat heavy in many districts, and 
have almost always to be borne by the candidates. 

Though one be an ex-Minister one is none the less a man, The 
greater number of men—not only ex-Ministers, but men who have 
any political reputation in Parlament—have sought to migrate from 
the Palais Bourbon to the Luxembourg. The result is that the 
Chamber of Deputies has not ceased to suffer from a species of 
inverse selection. No body could retain its vigour under such a 
system. The most experienced men have left; the composition of 
the Chamber of Deputies has steadily grown weaker and weaker, 
while it needed strength more than ever before in order to fight 
against demagogic spurts, which have so often sent to the Chamber 
of Deputies.men without learning, without convictions, without any 
other programme than that of pandering, when elected, to the 
prejudices which led to their election. 

The authors of the Constitution certainly did not foresee that the 
Senate would thus gain strength at the expense of the Chamber of 
Deputies. No doubt, if the methods of political election were more 
serious, if there were another mode of ballot than that which we 
have now, the movement would not have been so strong. But a 
certain number of the men who have played a great part in the 
French Republic, if they had wished to remain Deputies, would 
have been thrown out of Parliament. Such a fate might have over- 
taken M. Falliéres in the constituency of Nérac, for since his election 
as a Senator in 1890 that constituency has shown great instability. 
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“THE SENATE WILL ARRANGE ALL THAT.” 


The great majority of Deputies, always candidates, have but one 
object, namely, to produce an effect on their electors. The pro- 
gramme of the Radical-Socialist party has been more and more 
melted into that of the Socialist party. The Deputies are pressed 
forward by an electoral clrent2/e which grows daily more exacting. 
They are called upon to increase the expenditure without, however, 
creating excessive deficits, and by inventing taxes which shall be 
disagreeable to no one. What will my electors think of this or that 
among my votes? Such is the great anxiety of the Deputy. Often 
he is obliged to give satisfaction to the majonty which elected him 
at the first ballot and at the same time to the minority which ensured 
his success at the second turn; hence those contradictory votes 
which astound all who do not realise the divergent obligations of 
Deputies. j 

The Deputies have bound themselves over to vote in favour of 
illusory projects, the dangers of which they fully understand at 
heart; but they vote, telling themselves, and telling those who call 
their attention to the dangers of their action, “It doesn’t mean 
“anything; don’t attach any importance to it The Senate wil 
“arrange all that!” 

“The Senate will arrange all that!” Such is the consecrated 
sentence. But if the Senate is expected by the Deputies to put right 
all the blunders of the Chamber of Deputies, what, then, is the duty ” 
which they consider themselves bound to fulfil? Instead of taking 
seriously their vé/e as legislators they made a carnival parade of it; 
and if they do not take themselves seriously how can they expect 
their electors to do so? Acting thus they bring into discredit the 
Chamber elected by universal suffrage; they abdicate their rights 
in favour of the Chamber elected by restricted suffrage. The 
Chamber of Deputies 1s no longer anything but a species of public 
meeting, in which, instead of drafting laws, the members vote reso- 
lutions of a more or less vague nature, and leave to the Senate the 
duty of arranging these matters, and, if needs be, of burying them. 

The elector perceives more or less clearly the psychological trend 
of his Deputy. He says: “A Deputy who promises impossible and 
“dangerous things is a joker to be greatly feared. However, I 
“ don’t care whether he is elected or not; I shall not go out of my 

“way to set up against him someone who, taking matters more 

“seriously, would cause greater inconvenience. The Senate will 

“arrange all that. Consequently I don’t interfere in elections.” 

In France we have not yet attained to the political customs 
involved in parliamentary government. The majority of electors tell 
themselves that they have their private affairs to attend to, and that 
public matters concern those men who have the taste, ambition or 
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professional aptitude for them. They only speak of such matters 
in order to run down political men; but by an admirable inconsist- 
ency they allow them entire confidence, even while they do not take 
them seriously in the least, and often even overwhelm them with 
absurd calumnies. The result is that they take no precautionary 
measures to defend themselves agamst the most threatening projects. 
Why should they spend time and money to fight against them, for 
“the Senate will arrange all that”? 

But they are thus placing the Senate in a very false position 
Senators are only elected by restricted suffrage; if they resist, do 
they not run the risk.of arousing a wave of opinion against them- 
selves? Would not this wave threaten to overwhelm the Constitu- 
tion and the Republic? Hence it is necessary to be cautious; and 
the Senators become so conservative for themselves that they forget 
to be conservative of the principles and interests which they are 
expected to defend. 

Even when they resist they adopt hypocritical methods. An 
individual member of the General Confederation of ‘Labour under- 
took a campaign in 1900 against the use of white lead (céruse) in 
trade. Dr. Treille, Senator, insa careful study, proved that all this 
so-called philanthropic campaign was merely a blind; that its object 
was to give to certain firms the monopoly of zinc painting, and that 
the hygienic pretexts were false. The Senate dared not decide 
formally to refuse to confiscate an industry, and therefore adopted 
a ruse concerning the vote of the Chamber. The use of white lead 
was prohibited in the interior of buildings, and the Senate voted on 
the principle of an indemnity to be granted to white lead manufac- 
turers. The proposal was bandied between the Senate and the 
Chamber ; finally the former gave in, and the law of July 12th, 1909, 
„grants no indemnity to the manufacturers whose trade is thus sup- 
pressed ! 

When the matter of the State purchase of the Western of France 
Railroad was broached before Parliament by the Mimister of Public 
Works, M. Barthou, no notice was taken. The opponents of the 
purchase thought it would be useless to undertake a vigorous cam- 
paign against public opinion—“ The Senate will arrange all that!” 
But by a majority of three votes the Senate did not arrange all that ; 
it voted the purchase, and the burden of this transaction is already 
heavily felt in the Budget. 

In 1900 the Chamber of Deputies voted a Bill for pensions to be 
granted to the employés of the six great railroad companies. The 
Senate Commission instituted inquiries and researches which fully 
showed the absurdity of such a plan. Nevertheless, the Senate 
finally adopted the law of July 31st, 1909, giving to locomotive 
engineers and stokers the right to pensions equal to one-half their 
wages on reaching fifty years of age; train servants are to have the 
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pensions at fifty-five. It is a great burden laid upon the companies, 
which are at the same time asked to lower their tariffs and to improve 
their service generally. 

In 1906, on the eve of the elections, the Chamber of Deputies 
adopted a proposal for a law on workmen’s pensions. Office workers 
were to bear an annual contribution of 400 million francs; work- 
men a similar charge, and the State Budget was to come in for some 
hundred millions of additional charges. Those who voted in favour 
of this proposal only wished to perform a piece of electoral bluff; 
most of them knew that this plan was inapplicable. But they said 
that “the Senate would arrange matters” ! 

Two enquiries had resulted, by a majority of nearly four-fifths, in 
unfavourable replies as to the pensions. But in spite of the 
Commission entrusted with the care of examining the proposed 
Bill, the Senate did not dare to oppose it. It was adopted im 
principle. It is possible that the majority of Deputies will adopt 
the Senate’s plan as it stands, and perhaps in a month or two, before 
the May elections, France will be crushed under one of the’ most 
fearful pressing machines that any nation has ever been subjected to. 

On May gth, 1909, the Chamber of Deputies adopted a scheme for 
the income-tax. It was inapplicable, but the Socialists voted for it 
as an instrument of fiscal confiscation. The greater number of the 
Deputies who adopted it do not know its clauses; they merely wish 
to be in a position to tell their electors: “ We voted for the mcome- , 
“tax” Jf the tax is passed, with more or less considerable altera- 
tions, they will reply to those electors who complain: “The Senate 
“arranged the matter badly; it is the Senate you must blame.” 

In this fashion, putting aside their responsibility, they corrupt 
public customs and unhinge the Constitution. 


a 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


According to Art. 9 of the Constitutional Law of February 24th, 
1875, the Senate can be converted by a:decree into a High Court 
of Justice. I do not here examine this Article from the theoretical 
point of view. The Senate, in virtue of a decree, becomes a court. 
It can sit at other times than the ordinary session, but in such a 
case it can only exercise judiciary functions. The High Court of 
Justice cannot condemn except for acts which have been stated and 
defined by penal law, and the wording of its sentence must reproduce 
the text of the Articles of the law by right of which it is delivered. 
The High Court of Justice can always apply Art. 463 of the Penal 
Code as to extenuating circumstances. The Senate was convened 
as a Court of Justice in 1889 to judge Boulanger, Rochefort and 
Dillon; it was again convened in 1899 to judge the Nationalist out- 
rages. All Republicans consider that in these two instances’ it 
rendered great service to the Republic, and greatly increased its 
own prestige. 
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We ‘have seen that both Chambers have the right, by separate 
decisions taken in each, to declare that it is necessary to revise the 
Constitutional Laws. 

Since 1875 the National Assembly has only been called together 
twice for this purpose. In June, 1879, it met to vote that Parliament 
should return to Paris. In 1881 Gambetta proposed in his pro- 
gramme a constitutional revision, restricted to the recruiting of the 
Senate and its financial powers. On January 14th, 1882, M. Gam- 
betta formulated a proposal for revision, in which he introduced the 
principle of serutin-de-liste for the election of Deputies. The 
Deputies had just been elected ; they had not covered their expenses. 
The ‘day after that constitutional revision the dissolution of the 
Chamber would have become necessary. They determined to over- 
throw Gambetta; and the Freycinet Cabinet, which succeeded, put 
off the subject of such revision. On May 24th, 1884, M. Jules Ferry 
brought forward a revision Bill. The National Assembly met at 
Versailles on August 4th, 1884. The revision consisted merely in 
‘suppressing permanent Senators; in providing that Arts. 1 to 7 
-of the Constitutional Law relating to the organisation of the Senate 
should no longer retain a constitutional character ; that “the Repub- 
““lican form of government cannot be the object of a proposal of 
“revision ;” and that members of families who had reigned over 
France were not eligible as President of the Republic. Proposals, 
‘indeed, were put forward to suppress the Senate. The meetings 
were tumultuous, and the Senate majority felt itself to be over- 
Weighted by the Chamber of Deputies majority. 

* Since then the Boulangists and the Nationalists have claimed 
revision of the Constitution. I have stated the points on which 
revision is necessary in my report at the Constitution Congress in ' 
1908." But the Republicans, who would have to take the lead in this 
‘matter, dread the excesses to which the majority in the National 
Assembly might be driven. 


CONCLUSION. 


These facts prove that the ré/e of the Senate has not ceased to 
increase proportionately to that of the Chamber of Deputies, for 
these reasons :— 

(1) Its recruiting has steadily weakened the composition of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

(2) The Deputies have forsaken their real part of legislators, and 
have voluntarily, with the intent of escaping their responsibilities, 


* See my report in the “ Report of the Constitution Congress (1908),” published 
by the British Constitution Association (33, Charing Cross, London). 
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looked to the Senate to repair and control their errors, thus putting 
themselves under the leadership of that Assembly and giving it the 
most prominent 7éZe. 

(3) The Senate being only the expression of a restricted suffrage, 
the political axis has been displaced; but the Senate, fearing to 
enter boldly into contest with the Chamber representing universal 
suffrage, has recourse to ruse and slackness in procedure to repulse 
plans which it disapproves of. Often, indeed, it yields in the end. 

(4) The result is a great danger, owing to the illusion maintained 
in public opinion that the decisions of the Chamber are valueless, 
and that “the Senate will arrange everything.” 

(5) The abdication of the Deputies has caused a deviation from 

“the 1875 Constitution, and has corrupted public morality.* 


Yves GUYOT. 


* See Constitution et Lois politiques de la France depus 1789, by Léon 
Duguy and Henry Monnier; La Constitution de 1875, by Bard and Robiquet; 
Traité de Droit parlementaire, by Eugène Pierre ; Eléments de Droit constitutionnel 
francats, by Esmein; Manuel dé Drott constitutionnel francais, by Léon Duguy. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH INFLUENCE IN- 
ENGLISH PASTORAL, l 


HE origins of English pastoral lie beyond the borders of 
France and Continental Italy in the Hellenic civilisation 
about the Gulf of Halicarnagsus and the shores of the Ionian Sea. 
The originator of pastoralism was Theocritus, a colonial Greek of 
the Third Century before our era) He was the last true poet of 
the Hellenes, and was prominent in the brilliant court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at Alexandria when that capital led Greek literature. 
He is generally regarded as a native of Syracuse, the most populous 
and beautiful of Greek cities. But the little island of Kos, sacred 
to the cult of the God of Healing, likewise claims the honour of his 
nativity. It is thought by an eminent scholar that pastoral poetry, as 
now recognised, first took root in that island. The Idyllia themselves 
are said to have been written amid the fervid life of the Egyptian 
. metropolis. Whether there or “under the Koan elms and poplars 
“in the hush of the noontide heat” their melodious Doric glows 
with Sicilian sunshine and is redolent of the Trinacrian uplands. 
Indeed no one has succeeded in fully reproducing the delicate and 
illusive spirit of the Greek. 


Sweet is the chorus of the calves and kine, 

And sweet the herdsman’s pipe. But none may vie 

With Daphnis;,and a rush-strewn bed is mine 

Near a cool rill, where carpeted I lie 

On fair white goatskins. 
Theocritus did not treat exclusively of subjects purely pastoral. He 
introduced reapers and fisherfolk, as well as shepherds, into his idylls, 
singing of them all with such fervour, truth and conviction that he 
immortalised himself, and his poems became the prototype of all ' 
bucolic verse. “The echoes,” says Gosse, “are still ringing from 
“that pleasant music made on a day far back in the world’s history. 
“The goddess who stood by smiling when the songs were over, with 
“her brown hands full of corn and poppies, was no other than the 
“buxom muse of pastoral poetry.” l i 
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Horace, declared that’ “captive Greece captured her captor rude.” 
And Vergil, born in rural Italy, imitated and to some extent trans- 
lated into Latin the work of Theocnitus. He wove into the new 
product the persons and events of his own day, with the pastoral 
note of innocence and simplicity, and even the minor strain of the 
lacrime rerum. The Mantuan bard polished his composition with 
such zeal and taste that the world has accepted it as an ornate model 
of classic elegance. Charm and distinction pervade his work. The 
youthful Tityrus is lying in the shade, teaching the woods with his 
slender reed to resound the charms of Amaryllis: 


“ Tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas.” 


Or thus in immortal lines is heard the feeble voice of the aged 
Moeris regretting his youth : 
A ) 


Insere Daphni, pyros: carpent tua poma nepotes. 
Omnia fert aetas, animum quoqué. Saepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles. 

Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina; vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipsa; lupi Moerim videre priores.” 


Theocritus was a true realist, and his realism was frankly out- 
spoken. Vergil, on the other hand, gave to the bucolic eclogue a 
certam artificiality, introducing into it the convention of the Golden 
Age, of which it has since been declared the image. In his treat- 
ment pastoral is allegorised to suit the author’s conditions. He, as 
well as Polybius, mentions the Province of Arcadia, the isolated and 
barren mountains of the central Peloponnesus, inhabited by simple 
tustics, But it has been said with justification that Sannazaro first 
adopted the imaginary frame of an Arcadia, the home of piping 
shepherds and coy shepherdesses, where rustic simplicity and plenty 
satisfied the ambition of untutored hearts. To such a rural Eden 
all jaded souls would turn when life’s shadows lengthen. As the 
world grows older it saddens, 


“ I] mondo invecchia, 
E invecchiando, intristisce.” 


Pastoral tradition was well-nigh dormant for a thousanå years. 
Its literary continuity is indisputable, although at times scarcely 
discernible in the penumbra of the Middle Ages. The tradition was 


* Nay, Daphnis, pause and plant thy pear-tree now, 
Though grandsons will perchance cull all the fruit; 
Old Age destroyeth all things, even the mind. 

Oft times I do remember when a boy 

I sang long summer suns quite down the sky. 
But every song I have to-day forgot ; 

Moeris has even lost the voice that sang; 
For grey wolves have set eyes on Moeris first. 
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renewed in the dawn of the Renaissance—a re-birth, not a new birth 
—hby a great lyricist, Francesco Petrarca. He 


arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes. 
The ecclesiastical poems in which St. Peter and the,Pope appear as 
shepherds are Petrarca’s contribution to pastoral allegory. His 
young friend, Giovanni Boccaccio, composed sixteen bucolics. What- 
ever there is of real beauty or of permanent value in the pastoral 
drama of their country, says a high authority, is due to the breath 
of life inspired into the phantasm of earlier writers by Petrarca 
and Boccaccio. These Fourteenth Century poets reverted to 
humanistic culture, and in the last quarter of their epoch Italy was 
permeated with a new enthusiasm. The world of letters was still 
‘stirred by the fame of Vergil, the courteous soul of Mantua, who 
linked the old and new civilisations : 


O anima cortese Mantovana 
Di cui la fama ancor nel mondo dura. 


Dante, addressing the shade of Vergil, hailed him as the honour 
and light of all the poets. The Tuscan proclaimed the recompense 
for long study and devoted love bestowed upon the Roman’s verse : 

a . “ Vagliami ’1 lungo studio e il grande amore, 
5 Che m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume.” 
And Petrarca and Boccaccio professed the creed of Dante Alighieri. 

Giacomo Sannazaro next wrote his five piscatorial eclogues in 
Latin. He it was who in his Arcadia assembled the floating 
~ elements of pastoral and condensed them into definite shape,. firmly 
establishing the tradition of idyllic simplicity. Mantuan, a Carmelite 
monk, produced ten model poems of pastoral in the cinquecento, 
the.marvellous century of Leonardo, of Raphael, of Andrea del Sarto, 
and of Michelangelo, whose birth was at the very apogee of the 
. Rinascimento. 

The “Pastor Fido” of Guarini and the “Aminta” of Tasso, 
dramatic pastorals, belong to this period, Love appearing in the 
prologue of the “Aminta” in the disguise of a shepherd. The 
chorus of the first act closes with a note of paganism—the noblest 
passage of the play. Even the sympathetic treatment of Leigh Hunt 
cannot render in full measure the inimitable charm of the Italian. 


Go; let us love; since years 
No trace allow, and life soon disappears ; 
Go; let us love; the daylight dies, is born, 
_ But unto us the light _ 
Dies once for all; and ‘sleep brings on eternal night. * 


* Amiam: che 1 sol si muore, e poi rinasce; 
A no! sua breve luce 
S’asconde, e'l sonno eterna notte adduce, 


x 
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Symonds asserts that all the melodies that had been growing 
through two centuries in Italy are concentrated in the songs of the 
“Aminta” and the “Pastor Fido.” He says that the idyllic volup- 
tuousness which permeated literature and art steeps their picturés 
m a golden glow. They recall us inevitably to the garden magic of 
the Italian Renaissance—to the enchantment born of olive and ilex 
and cypress against the luminous sky—of statues and waters and F 
green slopes in a land whose chiefest fault is her fatal gift of beauty. -~€ 
In mid-Tuscany, ın the sylvan theatre of the Villa de’ Gori, pastoral 
characters take on new significance, and only in their native setting 
do the plays of Tasso and Guarini deliver the whole of their sweet 
message. 


r 


Beloved of all nations, land adored, 

Sovereign in spirit andicharm, by song and sword, 
Sovereign whose life is love, whose name is light, 
‘Italia, queen that hast the sun for lord. 


The three hundred years from Petrarca’s birth to the death of 
Tasso were a cycle of feud, of strife and of tumult, but they were 
years of a glorious and renascent Italy. 

France had lost the intellectual hegemony at the close of the 
Middle Ages, and Italy, whose face was fixed upon the dawn, became 
in the Renaissance the university of Europe, the centre of learning. 
She was disseminating Italic culture, and pastoral poetry, the seed 
of her sowing, still played its ancient ré/e in the evolution of human 
thought and of artistic expression. ` 

The Renaissance in all its triumphant exuberance was sweeping 
westward irresistibly. France, transfigured by Italy, became -more : 
Italian than Italy's self. The effect on Anglican thought and 
literature was incalculable. In the England of Elizabeth, Italian 
influence was, indeed, everywhere paramount. Queen Bess herself 
studied Italian. The scenes of the Elizabethans teemed- with 
references to the Mantuan; and Alexander Barclay translated into ` 
English two of the eclogues of the Carmelite. Italian models had 
been extant since Petrarca. l 

Edmund Spenser, the author of the elegy of “Astrophel,” and of 
the successful and finished pastoral “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” ` 
heard Petrarca and Boccaccio in every mouth at Cambridge. 

John Milton entered college fifty years later than Spenser. The 
Tuscan tongue was his sure possession even before his journey to 
Rome, his meeting with the starry Galileo, or the composition of 
his sonnets in Italian. “Lycidas,” a subtly modulated specimen of 
allegorical pastoral, furnishes its own answer to the plaintive query : 


Alas, what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse? - 


t 
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The chivalric Sir Philip- Sidney, after visiting the Peninsula and 
returning to England, wrote the romance “Arcadia,” in which he 
revealed the pastoral vision to Englısh eyes. Shakespeare, admirer 
and lover of the Mantuan, and portrayer of Italian life and sentiment, 
was in full sympathy with the Italy of the Rinascimento. Ever 
ready to utilise a dramatic suggestion, he contributed “ As You Like 


'“It” to pastoralism. Phoebe and Silvius represent polished 


Arcadians, while Audrey and William are farcical rustics. A critical 
commentator says of the play: “We may trace Shakespeare’s 
“appreciation of pastoral as a delicate colouring, an old world 
“fragrance, a flower from .wild hedgerows or cultured garden, a 
“thing of grace and beauty, to be gathered, enjoyed and forgotten, 
“unsuited in its evanescent charm to the serious business of art 
“or life.” ` 

The sweet lyric of Nicholas Breton, entitled “ Phyllida and 
“Corydon” owed muçh to Italian inspiration—all Elizabethan 
literature carried that debt—but more to the fresh, native influence 
which was indépendent of rigid tradition. 


In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walked by a wood-side, 
When as May was in his pride; $ 
There I spiéd all alone, 

Phyllida and Corydon 

Much ado there was, God wot! 

He would love and she would not. 
She said, never man was true; 

He said, none was false to you. 
He said, he had loved her long; 
She said, Love should have no Wrong., 
Corydon would kiss her then; 

She said, maids must kiss no men, 
Till they did for good and all; 
Then she made the shepherd cali 

N All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded. 
And Phyllida; with garlands gay, 
Was made the lady of the May. 


Other gleanings of the Renaissance were Marlowe's “Passionate 


' “Shepherd to His Love,” Fletcher's “ Faithful Shepherdess,” Lodge’s 


“Rosalynde ” and “ Metamorphosis,” and also Browne’s “ Britannia’s 
“Pastorals” (the real ‘pastoral in verse form), with its incidents 
directly traceable to Tasso. 
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Among the poems of the early eighteenth century are those of 
Alexander Pope and John Gay, each of whom essayed an eclogue 
in imitation of Vergil’s “Pollio.” Pope in the first of his four 
pastorals, composed at the age of sixteen, while praising Merrie 
England did not forget the origins of bucolic poetry. 


Fair Thames, flow gently from thy sacred spring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muses sing ; 

Let vernal airs thro’ trembling osiers play, 

And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 


In the poem to the “Shepherd’s Week,” in Six Pastorals, Gay. 
modestly announced that it was a great marvel that no English 
poet had before himself hit on the right simple eclogue after the 
true ancient guise of Theocritus. He scouted the idea of an age 
more golden than that of his own Sovereign Lady, Queen Anne, 
and proposed to describe the manners of the honest and laborious 
ploughman of Britain, in no wise less worthy than those of Sicily 
and Arcady. Of later writers it may be said that Wordsworth was 
opposed in spirit to the Vergilian tradition, and that Coleridge and 
Keats did not attempt pastoral. Tennyson sang thus sweetly in 
commemoration of Vergil: 


Landscape lover, lord of language more than he 
that sang the Works’ and Days, 

All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from 
many a golden phrase; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, tilth 
and vineyard, hive and horse and herd; 

All the charm of all the Muses often flowering 
in a lonely word; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus piping underneath 
his beechen bowers ; 


Poet of the poet-satyr whom the laughing 
shepherds bound with flowers: 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved 
_ thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded 
by the lips of man. 


Foreign pastoral reached Great Britain by three different channels: 
Drama was imported directly from Italy; prose was derived from 
Spain, but was based on the work of the Neapolitan Sannazaro; and 
verse came by way of France. 

In considering the Gallic stram, interest for our theme centres 
in Marot, Du Bellay and Ronsard, poets of the Renaissance. Marot 
fought at Pavia and was repeatedly in Italy; Du Bellay lived five 
years in Rome; and peerless Ronsard, leader of a revolution in 
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French poetry, visited Piedmont in his boyhood and spoke Italian. 
Infused with classic tradition, and learning Vergil by heart, he also 
imbibed the free spirit of his own Vendémois rocks and rivers and 
meadows. Wyndham ventures the opinion that the poets who 
remade England and revived the English lyrics studied Italian from 
a knowledge of French, and received Italian poetry through the 
_ medium of French art. Belloc has stated that no one who reads 

Du Bellay can fail to catch the same note in the English cycle of 
the following' generation. This discriminating critic considers the 
evident originals of the sonnets attnbuted! to Shakespeare to be those 
of Ronsard and Du Bellay, to whom he was junior by forty years. © 
Marot’s eclogue on the death of Louise de Savoie was avowedly 
imitated by Spenser in “The Shepherd’s Calendar.” Marot, Du Bellay 
and Ronsard wrote in French on'the exact model of Petrarca. If there 
be no adequate translation of their verses it is because our tongue 
is not capable of reproducing the delicate cadence and capricious 
subtlety of the original. 

Pater has asserted that the ambition of Ronsard and his followers 
was to produce French lines which would scan like Latin, and 
thyme as well; to search out and harmonise the measure of every 
syllable, and unite it to their swallow-flight of rhyme, to penetrate 
their poetry with a double music. 

It is in this wise that Hilaire Belloc presents “The Vineyard 
“Song,” which he calls Marot’s best lyric. It is a tapestry of the 
Renaissance, the jolly gods of the Renaissance, the old gods grown 
Catholic, moving ‘across a happier stage. Here are Bacchus in long 
robes and with solemnity blessing the vine, and Silenus and the 
hobbling -smith who smithied the Serpe, the Holy Vineyard Knife, 
in heaven. By their diction and their flavour they recall the “ Autumn 
“in Hérault ” with grapes under a pure sky, pale at the horizon, and 
labourers and their carts in the vineyard, set in a frame of the great 
time when Saturn did return. All the poem is wine. It catches its 
rhymes weaving them in and in, and moves rapid and careless in 
a fugue, like the March from Asia when panthers went before and 
drew the car. Theinternal rhythm and pulse is the clapping of 
hands in barns at evening and the peasants’ feet dancing freely on 
the beaten earth. It is a very good song, remembering the treading 
of the grapes and refreshed by mists that rise at evening when labour 

is done. It quite eludes translation : 


Changeons propos, c’est trop chanté d’amours, 
Ce sont clamours, chantons de la Serpette, 
Tous vignerons ont à elle recours, 
C’est leur secours pour tailler la vignette. 
O serpilette, ô la serpilonnette, 
La vignolette est par toy mise sus, 
Dont les bons vins, tous les ans, sont yssus! 
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Le dieu Vulcain, forgeron des haults dieux, 
Forgea aux cieulx la serpe bien taillante, 
De fin acier, trempé en bon vin vieulx, í 
Pour tailler mieulx et estre plus vaillante. 
Bacchus le vante et dit qu’elle est séante 
Et convenante à Noé le bonshom, 
Pour en tailler la vigne en la saison, 


Bacchus alors chapeau de treille avoit, 
Et arrivoit pour bénistre la vigne; 
Avec flascons Silénus le suivoit, 
Lequel beuvoit aussi droict qu’une ligne ; 
Puis il trépigne, et se faict une bigne; 
’ Comme une guigne estoit rouge son nez. 
Beaucoup de gens de sa race sont néz. 


Belloc writes of the exquisite bit of Du Bellay’s antique French, 
“The Winnowers Hymn to the Winds,” as follows: “This delicate 
“air of summer, this reminiscence and comfort for men who no 
“longer see the Eure or the Biévre or any of their northern rivers, 
“this very mirror of Du Bellay’s own exiled mind was written for 
“an exercise! When Du Bellay had written this down, he created 
“and fixed for everybody who was to read him from then onwards 
“the permanent picture of a field by the side of a small, full river, 
“with a band of trees afar off, and above, the poplar leaves that are 
“never still It runs to a kind of happy croon, and has for a few 
“moments restored very many who have read it to their own place ; 
“and Corot should have painted it.” 


A vous troppe légère 
Qui d’aele passagère 
Par le monde volez, 

Et d’un sifflant murmure 
L’ombrageuse verdure 
Doulcement esbranlez, 


J'offre ces violettes, 
Ces lis et ces fleurettes 
Et ces roses ici, 

Ces vermeillettes roses, 
Tout freschement escloses, 
Et ces oeilletz aussi. 


De vostre doulce haleine 
Eventez ceste plaine 
Eventez ce séjour, 
Ce pendant que j’ahanne 
A mon blé que je vanne 
A la chaleur du jour. ' 


Wyndham has rendered the verses thus in English: 


To you, aerial band, 
Who fly above the land 
With transitory wings, 

And whistling on your way 
The greenwood shadows sway 
In gentle balancings, 
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I give these violets, 
These lilies and flow’rets, 
And these roses to you, 
Roses to wonder on, . 
Being so newly blown, 
And these carnations too. 


With breathing sweet and soft 
Blow hither o’er the croft, 
Blow hither o’er the lay: 
c The weary while I strain 
At winnowing my grain 
Through the white heat of day. j 


Ronsard in his eclogues commingles the Vergilian allegorical 
treatment with the Sannazaran type of idyllic simplicity. We 
deviate from pastoral to his ode of only eighteen lines-on- which 
rests, in the judgment of critics, the author’s claim to undying 
renown. The following felicitous translation may serve as an 
introduction to the original : 


Mignonne, come let us find the rose 
That early morning saw disclose 
Her robe of purple to the sun ; 
See her this evening all bereft 
Of purple vesture—nothing left 
Of tints as lovely as your own. 


Alas! Alas !-for what brief space 
Mignonne, she lightly held her place 
E’er all her beauty was o’erthrown. 
Oh! true stepmother Nature is 
When such a flower only lives 
From dawn until the day is done. 


If you’ll believe me, then, Mignonne, 
While your' life seems to wear its crown 
Of new and vernal happiness ; 

Gather, O gather all your Youth, 
For, like this flower, Age forsooth 
Will steal away your loveliness. 


It has been said of the original that it is the perfection of 
Ronsard’s tongue : ; 


Mignonne, allons voir si la rose 
Qui ce matin avoit desclose 

Sa robe de pourpre au soleil, 

A point perdu ceste vesprée, 

Les plis de sa robe pourprée 

Et son teint au vostre pareil. + 


Las! Voyez comme en peu d’espace 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place, 
Las! Las! ses beautéz laissé cheoir ! 
O vrayment marastre nature, 

Puis qu’une telle fleur ne dure 

Que du matin jusques au soir! 
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Donc si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre âge fleuronne 

En sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse : 
Comme å ceste fleur, la vieillesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté. 


These dainty chansons reverberate beyond seas. The muse of 
the Vendémois poet is heard in Herrick’s “ Hesperides”: 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

. Old time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying. 


Here is an instance of pure Ronsard in Daniel’s “ Delia”: 


When winter snows upon thy sable hair 
And frost of age hath nipt thy beauties near ; 
When dark shall seem the days that never clear, 
And all lies withered that was held so dear. 


The same writer translates from Marino obviously under the 
influence of Ronsard : 


Fair is the lily; fair 
The rose; of flowers the eye! 
Both wither in the air, 
Their beauteous colours die; 
And so at length shall lie, 
Deprived of former grace, 
The lilies of thy breasts, the roses of thy face. 


Thus do the lyrics of French vineyards and harvest-fields and 
rose-gardens transfuse the song of Albion. And thus not only the 
beauty which is Italy, but the clairvoyance which is France, is 
incorporate in the pastoral verse of England. Through it all, French 
as well as English, is heard the immemorial voice of Theocritus, still 
singing : 

The rose is gay, 
And passing sweet the violet of the Spring : 
Yet time despoils them, and they soon decay. 
The lily droops and dies, that lustrous thing ; 
The solid-seeming snow-drift melts full fast ; 
And maiden’s ‘bloom is rare, but may not last. 


t 


The pastoral still holds an interest for the world of letters, 
although it has been declared exotic in modern Europe. The Gascon 
shepherd of Rostand’s play, sun-tanned and red-bonneted, appeals 
to the imagination as did the ancient pastor of the Syracusan hills. 
But pastoral poetry has gathered local hue as it travelled westward. 
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And Goethe’s aphorism is an eternal verity, that the poet is really 
. only known’ in thé poet’s own land. It is true of pastoral England ; 
eit is true of lyric France; it is true of fervent Italy; ıt is truest of 
living Greece, where “the deathless beautiful draws strangely nigh.” 

On the Ides of October I stood by the fane of Pallas Athene, 
looking toward the sunset. Below the Acropolis was the theatre of 
Dionysos, sacred’to Sophocles, to “Eschylus and to Euripides; in 
the foreground rose the Pnyx, browsed over by goats oblivious of 
Solon or the eloquence of Demosthenes. More remote, the white 
road from Athens led away to mystic Eleusis and to unconquered 
Salamis. Across the Ægean water towered the mountains of 
Argolis, and beyond their lambent outline lay Arcadia of the poets; 
I, too, was once in Arcady. 


GEORGE WHITELOCK. 


THE ALLEGED PAPAL CHARTER—IS IT 
AUTHENTIC? 


F the Pope has a charter at all, it was promulgated in the 
remarkable words recorded in St. Matthew xvi. 18: “ And I say” 

“unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
“Church,” etc. These are the words which our Roman brethren 
have blazoned on the basilica of St. Peter’s, and to these they ever 
make their steadfast appeal; but for this Zocus classicus, indeed, the 
_ Papal claims would hardly have been heard of. But there the text 

stands, and they insist that it is “by itself decisive.”* “Nothing,” 
we are told, “can be more positive.”t And, to pass by other similar 
testimonies, the “Penny Catechism ”$ cites this text alone to estab- 
lish the privilege of Peter—and of Pius; it is held to be conclusive. 
It is, therefore, of the supremest moment to all of us to know whether 
these words are authentic; of all Scripture warrants this should be 
above suspicion. But is it so? That is what the candid reader is 
here invited to consider. And the evidence shall be left to speak 
for itself. f 

And I may as well say at-once that this evidence is purely internal. 
There are no variations of any moment in the MSS. or Versions ; 
so far as their evidence goes, the text has formed part of this Gospel 
from its first appearance. But, then, the nature and composition of 
this record must be borne in mind. Our present “St. Matthew” is 
a compilation—that is beyond all question—and in the main from 
three sources. There is, first, the Gospel according to St. Mark; 
that is the Grundschrift alike of St. Matthew and St. Luke!§ A 
second source was a writing now lost to us, “a document of the 
golf highest antiquity,’| which, for convenience, is commonly cited as 
* Lyons, ‘‘Christianity and Infallibility,”’ p. 122. 
+L’ Abbé Miel, ‘The Pope and the Scriptures,” p. 


a ie by Washbourne. This has the sanchon of the Roman episcopate in 
gland. 

§ Should any doubt remain in the mind of the reader, I may refer him to Rush- 
brooke’s ‘‘Synopticon’”’; to Sir Jobn C. Hawkins’ ‘(Hore Synoptice’’; to Dr. 
Salmon’s posthumous “Human Element ip the Gospels’’; and to Prof. Burkitt’s 
“‘Gospel History and its Transmission ”’ 

| Harnack, “The Sayings of Jesus.” English Translation, p. 246. 
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Q, and may reasonably be supposed to represent the Logia which 
Papias tells us was written in Hebrew by St. Matthew ; this was the 
foundation of those portions of SS. Matthew and Luke which are 
common to both, and yet are non-Marcan, and they quote it freely. 
And the third element in the Gospel is that of the compiler, from 
whatever quarter he drew his information, and his contributions, no 
doubt, represent in the main “the common apostolical didactic 
“tradition,” which took shape in the early Jerusalem days in the 
churches of Palestine. But only “in the main,” for it will be seen 
presently that this unknown compiler has not hesitated to introduce 
glosses or emendations of his own, at variance with, or in independ- 
ence of, his documentary authorities. He also constantly varies the 
order of the narrative, and a sort of numerical arrangement, designed 
to assist the memory of teachers and learners* after the Jewish 
manner, may be traced in his pages. Hence perhaps it was that 
“very early in the history of the Church there came to be a difference 
“between the Gospels as read at Rome and Alexandria.”+ Anyhow, 
this early editor—at the end, it is believed, of the first century, or 
the beginning of the second—“ treats a great part of the Gospel 
“material from the point of view of the primitive community, giving 
“to his whole narrative a Jewish and yet anti-Judaistic tone,”t and 
with the result that some sober critics find it impossible to regard 
him as an accurate chronicler.§ It is obvious, therefore, that no text 
which is merely found in the First Gospel, though it may have stood 
in that Gospel from its first publication, can have anything like the 
authority of a “doubly attested” saying; it may be the evangelist’s 
own gloss, or again, it may be due to some early reviser, for it is 
held that this narrative, like most other Scripture records, has under- 
gone revision. And so the question submitted for consideration in 
this paper is—not whether the charter-text is due to some copyist 
of later date, but—whether the first compiler, who was certainly not 
an apostle and who as certainly, though with the purest of motives, 
gave turns of his own to our Lorp’s life and words, has on his own 
account introduced these clauses into the story. That they were not 
in St. Mark we know: that they were not in Logia or Q, we infer 
from the fact that St. Luke has them not; they were the redactor’s, 
and that redactor, as will presently appear, is not always to be 
relied on. 

*See Hawkins, ‘‘Hore Synopt.,” pp. 131-134. 

t Salmon, “Some Thoughts,” etc., p. 144. 

t Harnack, “The Sayings,” p. 16%. 

§“I do not think that Matthew aimed at being a chronicler. . . . Luke and 
Mark are in a way chroniclers. . . . With Matthew the case ia different. He is 
not concerned to paint the most lifelike picture possible of Jesus of Nazareth,” but 
rather to prove Him “to be the legitimate King and Lawgiver of the new nation 
which was the new Israel ” (Burkitt, “‘Gospel History,” p. 188), who adds (page 195) 
that the way in which “he modifies the language of St. Mark warns us that we must 


expect Matthew to have similarly modified the language of his other and to us lost 
sources.” 
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The evidence, then, is internal. And I regard it as significant that 
these peculiar words are found in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone. They 
are admittedly the fons et origo of the Papacy; they promised to 
St. Peter “the plenitude of power”; they assured him of “the place 
- “of the Redeemer Himself upon the earth’—the place “not of a 
“mere man, but of the very God”;* and yet only one evangelist 
out of the four has preserved for us the original grant of this colossal 
and unprecedented authority; the other three either did not know 
of this pronouncement or did not think it essential or desirable to 
record it—one or the other. Which alternative are we to embrace? 

The Latin Church, at any rate, cannot adopt the latter; its 
theologians are, or should be, estopped from so doing, if only by 
the exalted estimation in which they hold the Pope’s office. They 
tell us that without it “the Church has ceased to exist: it has 
“vanished from men’s eyes” ;+ that “it is the 200t and womb of the 
“Catholic Church ” ; f that “no man declining to recognise the visible . 
“head can be a member of the Catholic Church” ;§ that “if there 
“be no such teacher to enlighten us, Christianity is a delusion and 
“a snare”; || etc, etc. It will hardly do for them, therefore, to speak 
thus in one breath and in the next to say that there was no imperious 
reason why the evangelists should tell of its inception. There are 
many such reasons. It was the grant of a privilege; of dominion 
over the apostles ¢hemselves; of a right to control the very thoughts 
of men ; it concerned the very esse of the Church. Such an institution 
could, not be too clearly or too emphatically attested. 

And there were, I may add, special reasons, apart from the unique 
and amazing importance of the institution, why, if it really had been 
imposed on the Church, no writer, at the period when our four 
Gospels were published, should have failed to set forth its warrants. 
Into these.reasons it is impossible, here and now, to go at length: it 
must suffice to mention two. The first is that Peters supremacy 
was, to say the least, most imperfectly understood and allowed. 
There were men, for example, who “contended” with him and took 
him to task for his conduct ;** at the Council of Jerusalem he neither 
presides nor decides, nor are the decrees issued in bis name;tt at 
Jerusalem, again, the umbilicus of our religion, he only appears as 
one of the “pillar apostles,’tf and among the three pillars his name 
stands second,§§ whilst at Antioch he had shuffled and dissembled, 
nay, he had compromised “the truth of the Gospel,” with the result 
that St. Paul denounced him publicly and to his face; at Corinth, 

* “Corp. Jur. Can. Joan Gib.,” Rom. ii., pp. g, 10. 

+ Bellarmin, “De Notis Ecclesiz,” lib. 4, c. 8. Quoted by Manning in his “ Petri 
Privilegium,” p. 19. 

t Allies, “Peters Primacy and the Royal Supremacy,” p. 1. 

§ Cardinal Vaughan, ‘‘Leo XIII. and the Reunion of Christendom,” p. I.- 


| Coupe, ‘‘The Alleged Failures of Infallıbility,” p. 2. 
** Acts xi. _ tt Acts xv. “tt Gal, ii. 88 Verse 9. 
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too, there was only a party of Cephas, as well as parties of Paul and 
Apollos.* The other is the emergence of the great and striking 
personality of the apostle of the Gentiles. For many years before 
either St. Mark’s or St. Luke’s memoir appeared, St. Peter had 
decreased and St. Paul had increased. It is of Pauls labours we read 
in the Acts: after chap. xv. St. Peter disappears from the history. 
It was Paul, not Peter, who wrote the Epistles—he even wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans, when Peter is said to have presided over 
that See: Paul it was, too, who dealt with controversies and heresies 
as they arose: he had a province, again—that of the uncircumcision— 
infinitely larger and every way more important than that assigned 
by GOD to Peter; indeed, he sustained the anxious care of all the 
churches,t and taught in every church,} and ordained customs in all 
the churches.§ How natural therefore it would be for the Christians 
of that age to conclude, if not sedulously instructed otherwise, that 
Paul was their Pope, if Pope they had at all, and not Peter. And 
yet, neither the Logia, nor St. Mark, nor any evangelist, apart from 
the compiler of St. Matthew, has thought it necessary to preserve 
the startling sentences in which their sacred Master put St. Peter 
into His place in the Church on earth and endowed him with “the 
“plenitude of all power.” 

Nor can it be that the evangelists had heard these remarkable 
words and then, later on, had forgotten them, though that has been 
suggested.|| How could they forget them—or their sudstance—no 
matter how many years had elapsed at the time when their‘memoirs 
were composed? For they are singular and striking to a degree, 
and they are, as we shall see presently, so unlike the general style 
and tenour of our LORD'S discourses that His biographers could not 
overlook or suppress them. Besides, this is to be remembered, that 
all the synoptists record St. Peter’s great confession at Casarea 
Philippi, “Thou art the Christ,’ whilst a similar, if not the same, 
confession is preserved for us by St. John ;** moreover, they all tell 
us of Peter’s denials. What, therefore, the Papal party in the Church 
—there is only one Church—has to explain is this: Why three, if 
not four, Gospel-writers, guided, as we believe, by the Holy Ghost, 
should have set down for us the confession, and only one of the 
number should make any mention of St. Peter's commission, though 
that commission followed it and arose out of it, and was meant to 
change the face of Christendom, to constitute a world-wide and 
perpetual and infallible sovereignty in the body of Christ, and to 
make of “the brotherhood” an “absolute monarchy.” tt 


*1 Cor. i. ra. ta Cor. xi. 28. tı Cor. iv. 17. 8 Zid., vii. 17. 

f By Allnatt, e.g., in his “Notes on Certain Passages of Holy Scripture alleged 
against the Supremacy of St. Peter,” P- 4. * Chap. vi. 69. 

tt Fr. Hunter, ‘Outlines of Dogmatic Theology,” Vol. II., P. 405. 
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But we shall be reminded that Roman Catholic controversialists 
have dealt with this problem. Certainly, they have dealt with it, 
and with this result—that their: efforts prove that, from their 
standpoint, it is insoluble. They offer us three explanations. First, 
that this marked omission is due to St. Peter’s modesty: he would 
only have his failings and sins put on record. Second, that it is due 
to “a prudential reserve.” Lastly, that the Gospels—or some of 
them—omit many matters of importance as well as this. Let us 
examine these allegations for a moment. 

I. Let us allow, for the sake of argument—it is an enormous 
concession—all that the Latins say about the apostle’s excessive 
humility. That may, perchance, account for the silence of St. Mark, 
“the interpreter of Peter,” as to this proof-text; but what about 
St. Luke and St. John? Their treatises were published after St. 
Peter’s death; surely they might have done him, and the kingdom 
of God, justice, even if ke had blushed to hear his sovereignty spoken 
of. And they do speak of one of his distinctions, his confession ; 
why not also of the high commission which was its corollary, and 
on which the life or the peace of the Church depended? Moreover, 
what of St. Matthew? He has written down the very words which, 
and the like of which (we are told), St. Peter deprecated. What 
was to hinder the others from doing the same? 

II. But one hindrance has been suggested. It is said* that both 
St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, having been written for Gentile 
readers and published at Rome, it might have endangered Peter’s 
life or liberty had this charter been found in MSS. which circulated 
in that metropolis. But the obvious answer is, first, that it could 
not hurt him if he was dead, and he probably was dead even when 
St. Mark’s memoir appeared; anyhow, he certainly was when St. 
Luke’s and St. John’s biographies were issued. Secondly, even if 
he was still alive, how could this sentence involve him in danger 
more than the rest of the sacred narrative? We are told one 
momentt that all through the story Peter stands head and shoulders 
above his fellows; that his primacy was “apparent even to 
“strangers” ;+ that for many long years he had been both bishop 
of Rome and supreme head of the Christian world—all this he was 
known to be, and must have been known in Rome to be—and yet 
the next moment we are to believe that it would have imperiled 
his life had these few words, the meaning of which has been so 
much debated even among Christians, and which, moreover consist 
of metaphors, been set down on paper and in publications mainly, 
if not exclusively, designed for Christian use. 

III. Nor is the third explanation, that such a silence is quite in 
accordance with the use and habit of the evangelists, any happier. 


* By Allnatt, e.g., in his “Cathedra Petri,” p. 9. 
+By Cardinal Gibbons, for example, “Faith of our Fathers,” p. 126. 
t Alles, “St. Peter: His Name and Office,’’ p. 42. 
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For (1) there is no omission elsewhere on all fours with this. On 
the Papal hypothesis the three have ignored or suppressed all 
mention of a prerogative which affected the faith and life of every 
single member of the society, a privilege which, if it really was 
conferred, should have been proclaimed from the house-tops. (2) 
The other omissions can for the most part be accounted for, whilst 
this cannot: it defies all our efforts. Let us take the case on which 
Allnatt mainly relies. He says there is no account of the Sermon 
on the Mount, either in St. Mark’s or St. John’s Gospel, whilst in 
St. Luke’s version it only occupies thirty verses as against 107 `n 
St. Matthew. That is so, but we know why. St. Mark’s Gospel is 
almost silent as to our LORD’S teaching ; it gives brief conversations, 
but no more; the time for recording the instruction had not then 
arrived. “In the earliest days,” says Dean Robinson,* “the all- 
“important things would seem to be those which concerned our 
“LORD’s ministry and His death and resurrection.” Anyhow, it 
would have been unlike St. Mark had he reported the sermon, but 
not unlike him had he preserved the sentence. So with St. John. 
Apart from other weighty reasons,'his Gospel is a theology, not a 
detailed history; he was not a recorder so much as an interpreter. 
He “furnishes full discourses on transcendent themes, not groups 
“of pregnant sayings, maxims, paradoxes.”+ And! as to St. Luke, 
the brevity of his account is due, as any of us can prove for 
himself, not to his omissions, but to St. Matthew’s insertions. The 
latter “gathers together sayings which in St. Luke’s Gospel are 
“scattered over chapters vi, xi, xii, xiii. and xvi, and are assigned 
“in several cases to definite occasions, on which we feel sure that 
“they must have originally been spoken.”t 

And, such being the strongest reasons so far assigned for this’ 
extraordinary silence, is it any wonder if we are tempted to view 
this supposed dictum probans with some suspicion. Nor are we, it 
. would seem, alone in so doing, for Roman Catholics have been 
instructed by one of their protagonists (unwittingly, it is true) to 
set this text aside as unreliable. For there is an exact parallel to 
this Petrine text—exact as to the writers who omit it—in our Lord’s 
pronouncements as to divorce, the saving clause, “except for forni- 
“cation,” being found in St. Matthew alone. Cardinal Gibbons§ is 
prompt to remind us that neither in St. Mark, St. Luke, nor in 
1 Corinthians vii. is there any such exception made. And what is 
his conclusion? We are to ignore the exception, to reject it, although 
it occurs in St. Matthew—das the promise to Peter does not— 
twice] These are his words: “We must therefore admit that, 


* “Study of the Gospels,” p. 70. “Itis St. Mark’s custom to omit long dis- 
courses.’’—Salmon, ‘‘The Human Element,” etc., p. 457. 


+ Robinson, pp. 121, 122. tZbid. } 
§ “Faith of our Fathers,” p. 470. In chap. v. 32 and xix. g. 
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“according to the religion of Jesus Christ, conjugal infidelity does 
“not warrant either party to marry again, or we are forced to the 
“conclusion that the vast number of Christians whose knowledge of 
“Christianity was derived solely from the teachings of St. Mark, 
“St. Luke and St. Paul, were imperfectly instructed in their faith.” 
Very good! Then let us apply this rule to the charter-text. Pre- 
cisely the same conclusion follows if, in place of the words “ conjugal 
“infidelity does not warrant,” etc. we read “Peter was promised no 
“supremacy.” Why, the engineer is hoist with his own petard; he 
has cut off the branch on which the Pope sits; we are to reject the 
dictum probans because the other evangelists omit it, or “we are 
“forced to the conclusion,” etc., etc. 

It is hardly likely, however, that, in the absence of other evidence, 
either Romans or Anglicans would follow this lead. But there is 
other evidence, and part of it shall be put before the reader. in the 
words, not merely of reverent and conservative critics, but of men, 
moreover, who can have no bias in this matter, for they were not 
thinking of this proof-text, and, so far as appears, have never realised 
that their words have any bearing thereon. In the text I cite the 
Dean of Westminster, the others in the notes. In his popular but 
scholarly “Study of the Gospels” the former shows— 

I. That the author rearranges Christ’s words. One instance has 
just been given—the Sermon on the Mount. Another is the charge 
to the twelve in chapter x. “Here St. Mark’s brief charge is com- 
“bined [by Matthew] with St. Luke’s parallel account of the charge 
“to the seventy, and with other sayings to disciples which are to 
“be found in Mark xiii and in Luke vı, xii, xiii., xiv. and xvii.”* 

IL That he not only transgresses our LORD’s discourses to suit 
his scheme, but, further, that he does not hesitate to alter their 
language. “The influence of the past was so strong upon him as 
“to colour his narrative of events and to modify his representation 
“of our LORD’s own words."t The Dean gives us an example of 
each kind: (1) The introduction of a second asst to correspond 
with “the ass and the colt the foal of an ass,§ of which the parallelism 
“of Hebrew poetry had spoken.” (2) The interpretation of the 


* Page 86 ; see also pp. 87, 95, 111. Similarly, as Dr. Salmon shows (p. 282) in chap. 
ix. 1-17, St. Matthew interpolates three sections which St. Mark had placed earlier, 
and which, if relegated to that earlier setting, bring the two evangelists into agree- 
Ment. He adds that at verse 18 the First spel connects the entreaty of Jairus 
with the question about fasting. ‘‘The connection in this case,” he adds, “was 
deliberately made by the first evangelist.” 

+Page 98. “The sayings of Jesus are [in St, Matthew] arranged and here and 
there altered in expression to meet the needs of the Christian community in Pales- 
tine towards the end of the first century.’’—Burkitt, ‘‘The Gospel History,” p. 199. 

ł Chap. xxi. 2, 7. 

§See Verse 5. And the curious thing is that our Saviour is represented as sitting 
“upor them,’ and this while St. Mark’s account excludes the idea of His riding on 
the mother, for of course it waa the colt on which ‘‘man had never sat.” 
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“‘myrrhed wine’ of St. Mark* as ‘wine mingled with gallt in view 
“of the 69th Psalm.” t - ` 
_ IIL That “a like influence was exerted” upon him “ by the life 
“of the Christian society in which he moved.”§ “The Church, as 
“it grew, required, in St. Matthew’s belief, an interpretation of some 
“of the more startling and paradoxical of Christ’s sayings,” and 
these interpretations he has supplied.| For example, (1) he 
spititualises the beatitudes. The “ poor” and the “hungry” of 
St. ‘Luke vi. 20, 21, appear in his version as the “ poor zm Spirit,” etc. 
(2) The question which stands in St. Mark as “ Why callest thou me 
“good? ”** appears in St. Matthew, though he had Mark's Gospel 
before him and used it freely, as “Why askest thou me concerning 
“the good? "tt (3) “He modifies and shghtly expands the words 
“of the institution of the Eucharist, and he alone gives the full 
“formula of baptism.” (4) “In an attempt to reach the real meaning 
“and to make explicit what he believed to be implied, he inserts an 
“excepting clause into the brief pronouncement as to divorce and 
“ subsequent marriage.” ft 

So far the scholars. They have prepared us for glosses in this 
Gospel ; they have shown that such exist. They have proved that if 
the evangelist, or possibly some copyist or eaily editor of the com- 
piler’s record, has introduced this charter-text into the narrative, it is 
only what he has done, perhaps on a smaller scale, elsewhere. So 
much seems to be beyond question. But so far we have alleged no 
reason, apart from the inexplicable silence of the other Gospel writers, 
and the undeniable habit and usage of the unknown compiler, for 
questioning the genuineness and authenticity of these singular words. 
That strange silence may beget a suspicion, but it can do no more. 
Are there, then, any reasons for pronouncing.this, too, to be a gloss? 

There are these reasons at least. I. The compiler—following, it 
may be, the tradition of his age and country—but that is uncertain— 
has added some words to St. Peters most memorable confession. 
For the earliest account that we have of his words, and the account 
sanctioned by.Peter himself, for St, Mark, according to ancient belief, 


* Chap. xv. 23. tSt. Matt. xxvii. 34. = 

{This list does not pretend to be complete. More important still is the addition 
of three clauses, ‘‘ Which art in heaven,” “Thy will be done,” and ‘‘ Deliver us from 
evil,” in the Lord’s Prayer. Needless to say, had either they or the doxology formed 
part of the prayer, as first pronounced, no Church or evangelist could have omitted 
them. Another of his variations ıs to be found in chap. ux, 18, “My daughter is 
even now dead.’ (St, Mark has ‘‘at the point of death.”’) A third is in chap. xix. r9, 
where the recital of certain of the Commandments ıs clinched by the text, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” ` $ Page hap 

i“ We need not wonder if some things in which a difficulty might be felt have 
been smoothed away, This smoothing I attribute to the editor of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and not to his transcriber,”’—Salmon, p. 399. 

** Chap. x. 18. tt Chap. xx. 17. See Salmon, pP- 398-403. 

tt Page roo He might have added that not only does “St. Matthew’? insert this 
clause, but that ın chap. 1x 3, he modifies the narrative to make it accord therewith. 
He represents the question thus: “Is it lawful for a man {ő put away his wife for 
every cause??? 
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was merely his “ interpreter,” is that to our LORD’S inquiry, “ Who do 
“ye think Me to be?” he replied, “ Thou art the Christ."* According 
to St. Luke, he said + “The Christ of GoD.” So far, then, we have 
substantial agreement along with—what we must expect in the 
reports of words not written down at the time—unimportant variation. 
Peter professed his belief, and no doubt that of the other apostles, 
in JESUS as “the Christ,” the long-expected Messiah. And with this 
the compiler agrees: he preserves the exact words of St. Mark, but' 
to them he adds, “the Son of the living Gop.” He must have added 
this, not merely because the shorter form is generally the true form, 
but because it is inconceivable that if Mark or Luke had known of 
the longer declaration and believed it to be authentic, they could 
have abbreviated it. They could not, if only because it introduces 
a new idea, that of Christ’s Divinity. This, then, is the first reason. 
Whether the editor has given us Christ’s own words in the Petrine 
commission or not, he has certainly added, from whatever quarter, ’ 
foreign words, which Peter did not then speak, to his confession. - 

II. It would seem from the synoptists that none of the apostles 
can have known that this promise had been made to Simon 
Peter. For if they had known of it, how could they have disputed 
among themselves as to which of them was the greater? And this 
they did fwice—once “by the way,’ and once during the Last 
Supper.§ More than that, two of the number, the sons of Zebedee, 
were so entirely unaware that any primacy in the kingdom of God 
had been given to Simon that they sought the first places therein for 
themselves|| How could apostles have done either the one or the 
other with this startling promise in their minds? I dismiss as 
unworthy of notice the contention of some Roman Catholics that they 
may have known of and understood Christ’s appointment and yet 
have hoped that He would changelHis mind. I repeat: If the apostles 
had heard and remembered the words, we cannot account for their 
acting thus, not even if they only saw in them, as Protestants do, 
the gift of some minor prerogative, such as that which Peter 
undoubtedly enjoyed, “the prerogative of inauguration,” as Bishop 
Lightfoot calls it.** With this sentence before them, signalising 
Peter as it did, there could be no “disputing” as to precedence, no 
petition for it. The man who had “the keys of the kingdom of 
“heaven ”—and the Romans ‘will have it that the keys are the 
“symbol of supreme authority ”—how could they’ put themselves into 
competition with him? And if this is so, then we know why the 
other evangelists have not preserved for us the Petrine text. They 
had never heard of it. 


* Chap. viii. 29. t Chap. ix. 20. 
TSt. Matt. xvii. 1; St. Mark ix, 33; St. Luke ix. 46. 
§ St. Luke xxii. 24. “: | St. Matt. xx. 20, ar; St. Mark x, 35- 


# Apostolic Fathers,” Nol I., p.' 487. 
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IIL A consideration of less importance, but one hardly to be over- 
looked, may be discovered in the fact that the precise words 
addressed to St. Peter, “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth,” etc., 
are set down by St. Matthew” as having been spoken to ail the 
twelve, and this he tells us without a word of explanation. As the 
text stands, Christ first imparts this authority to one, and a little 
later imparts it to all. Then, seeing that the words are the same, 
what was gained, what effected, by the former gift to Peter? We 
have seen already that this first Gospel attempts to explain the more 
startling of Christ's words, but here it creates a difficulty instead. 
Which is the more likely, in view of the evidence before us, that the 
editor should have written thus, or that he only wrote the latter 
text, and then that some redactor, perhaps the one to 
whom the other alterations “are due, should have borrowed 
his tgstsstma verba and transferred them to St. Peter? Such 
redactor may have done this in perfect good faith. Writing 
with Peter’s martyrdom in his mind, and remembering the prominent 

. part which that apostle took in founding and shaping the early 
Church; remembering how he had opened both the gates and the 
treasuries of the kingdom of God, first to Jewst and then to Gentiles,t 
he may have felt that the apostle’s inaugural work had hardly received 
sufficient recognition, and have beheved that he himself was only 
interpreting the mind of his Master by intercalating this sentence, 
into the text. 

IV. And it agrees well with this supposition, and is moreover 
a strong confirmation of much that is here submitted to the reader, 
that St. Matthew, whatever the reason may have been, shows a 
marked regard in his narrative for the person of St. Peter. Dr. 
Salmon, with his usual acuteness, has observed that, “if we had to 
“judge by internal evidence alone, we should rather have connected 
“St. Matthew's Gospel with Peter than St. Mark’s”; the apostle is 
certainly more prominent and more distinguished in the First Gospel 
than in any of the others. It is Matthew and Matthew alone that 
designates him “the first”: Matthew alone tells of his walking on the 
sea; of his part in the payment of the didrachma; of his question 
as to forgiveness, etc. Nor is it difficult to see why this is so and in 
the nature of things would be so, the evangelist being human. St. 
Matthew is “the Gospel of the Jew,” and St. Peter was “the apostle 
“of the circumcision.” Moreover its tone and language suggest a 
Palestinian origin,§ and its horizon is bounded by Palestine, and 

* Chap. xviii. 18. It must be allowed, however, that there are maay such 
“‘doublets"' in this Gospel (seo Hawkins, pp. 64, 65), due, no doubt, most of them to 
the use of two documents. If this is merely one of the series, then clearly one of 
these documents applied this text to all the apostles. 

tActs ii. 38. ‘ Í Chap. x. 

$ His quotations, for example, are taken from the Hebrew Bible, rather than the 


LXX. ; he is ever concerned with the fulfilment of prophecy and with the relations 
of the new law of Christ to the Jewish code. 
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Palestine was, according to Holy Scripture, with one exception, the 
only sphere of St. Peter’s activity. And having been identified with 
that region and its churches, his memory would be more venerated 
there than elsewhere, and the Hebrew Christians would naturally be 
concerned to vindicate the primacy, if it were merely a primacy of 
priority, which he had enjoyed. Add to this that Peter, as already 
remarked, had his following just as Paul had his, and that he had 
been put into competition with St. Paul and had been put to shame 
by him. What wonder, then, if this Palestinian biographer, after 
telling of Peter’s confession and after enlarging it, was moved to 
put in this Petrine text, believing, as he did so, that it practically 
represented the intention of our Saviour. 

And this is perhaps the place-to say that, if the text was so inserted, 
it argues no sort of dishonesty on the part of the editor. “Every 
“ancient biographer or historian was allowed great latitude in his 
“report of the speeches which he put into the mouths of, his 
“characters. How could it be otherwise when it is not imagined 
“that the historian made use of stenographic reports, taken at the 
“time. The biographer was regarded as having satisfied all the 
“claims of veracity if he gave the substance of what was said, though 
“in words of his own. And soon it came to be regarded as needless 
“to seek for evidence as to what was actually said, and the historian - 
“was felt to have done enough if the speeches . . . were suited 
“to the characters and circumstances of those into whose mouths 
“they were put”* Moreover, “the early Christians aimed at making 
“saints, not historians.” 

V. Nor is it merely the Judaic or Palestinian and pro-Peter tone 
of this Gospel that strikes the student; equally marked is its 
ecclesiastical bias. It is Matthew alone that mentions.the éecdyota: 
he dwells repeatedly on its features as “the kingdom of, heaven”: 
he lays down rules for its members: he tells of the “scribes and 
“Pharisees”: he even claims for these whited sepulchres the implicit 
obedience of Christ’s disciples,§ etc, etc. The point is not to be 
pressed unduly: still, it should not be overlooked that the evangelist 
who alone tells of this ecclesiastical appointment had himself a 
Rabbinical mind. 

VI. A question of much greater moment is this: Are these words 
like our Lorp? Do they savour of His mind as disclosed to us 
elsewhere? Or does this distinction, if He really conferred it, stand 
alone amongst his utterances? Did he tell the twelve, for example, 
when they disputed about precedence, that he had constituted Simon 
their leader and commander, or did He say that the humblest among 
them was the first ang the greatest? Did He point to Peter or to 

* Salmon, p. rrr. + Burkitt, p. 146. 

t“ The e elist is, so to speak, a Christian Rabbi . . . the Gospel of Matthew 


is most in touch with the Talmud.’ —Burkitt, p. rgo. 
§ Chap. xxiii. 1-3. 
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a child—as some think, Peter’s child? Did He picture to us Peter 
sitting on his Roman throne, or the twelve sitting on twelve thrones—. 
and that only “in the regeneration”? Were His disciples to have 
a supreme governor and an infallible teacher, or was there to be 
One Teacher and One Master? Was the household of God to 
consist of one “Holy Father” and all the rest his children, or were 
they “all brethren” with a Father in heaven? As we recall such 
teachings as these it is difficult to resist the conclusion that such a 
promise, whatever it imparts, jars with the genius of His Gospel. 

VII. But the last reason here to be advanced is far and away the 
strongest. It is that an appomtment made in metaphorical expres- 
sions is not only without precedent in the Scriptures, but that it 
defies all the suggestions of prudence and common sense. This 
supposed charter is a mass of metaphors. There are four of them— 
the “rock,” the “gates of Hades,” the “keys,” the “binding and 
“loosing.” Take these away and there is nothing left. What other 
office, what dignity was ever created since the world was in such 
terms as these? Can one solitary example, either in profane or 
sacred history, be cited? Are our viceroys or plenipotentiaries, even 
the Pope’s, are the cardinals designated thus? Are constitutions 
compacted out of such materials, or do our kings or parliaments 
trade in such wares? Certainly the Almighty, so far as our records 
show, has never made His callings and elections in such figurative 
and therefore ambiguous terms. The call of Abraham, the choice 
of Isaac and Jacob, the mission of Moses, of Aaron, of Eleazar, of 
Joshua, of Saul, of David—each was couched in clear and unmistak- 
able words. Not only so, but the other appointments of ‘Christ 
Himself were direct and downright. There has never been any 
dispute in the Church as to the twelve apostles or the seventy elders ; 
there could not be, when their duties were defined, even to the 
minutest details. Why is it that the Supreme Head of the Church— 
the head upon earth—alone was appointed, and to stand in Christ’s 
place, with tropes and figures? And with this result, that one-half 
of Christendom is at this day firmly persuaded that no such supreme 
appointment was ever made. What else, we may ask, could the 
Eternal Wisdom have expected? He has, on the Roman hypothesis, 
done the very thing to create doubt and controversy, to frustrate 
the object that He had in view. 

Can it be said, in the teeth of such considerations, that the Petrine 
text, the basis of the Papacy, is above suspicion? Will the alleged 
charter bear examination? It is not necessary—perhaps it is not 
possible—to prove it to be a gloss. It is enough if it is doubtful. 
For if, as Bellarmin instructs us, “a doubtful Pope is no Pope at 
“all,” that must be equally the case with a problematical Papacy. 


JOSEPH HAMMOND, 


PRISON LIFE AS IT AFFECTS WOMEN. 


URING the last few months public attention has been 
frequently called to the subject of prison discipline as it 
affects women. Happily for the female inmates of prisons, there 
were many women who took a deep interest in their welfare long 
before the present political crisis began. We are apt in the first 
flush of new enthusiasm to forget that wisdom existed on the earth 
ages before we were born, and has no intention of dying at the same 
time as ourselves. In 1877 the government of prisons was trans- 
ferred to one central authority. The Home Secretary, supported by 
a body of Commissioners, is now responsible for the management of 
prisons all over the country. When this change was made, the need 
for women’s advice and co-operation being recognised, women were 
asked to offer their services as visitors in those prisons where their 
own sex are confined. Needless to: say, they responded in’ large 
numbers to the appeal. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that they are admitted on suffer- 
ance only. They receive their “permit” from the Home Office, and 
their names are duly enrolled on the books as members of an 
important association, while any suggestions they may make to the 
Commissioners are sure to be treated with respect. Those who have 
visited in workhouses (as I have done for years before entering a 
prison) cannot fail to be struck by the different treatment they receive. 

My intention in this paper is to describe the only prison of which 
I have personal knowledge—Holloway. Concerning the manage- 
ment of other prisons I have certainly gleaned a few facts from the 
prisoners themselves. As I see them alone, and they are im most 
cases very confidential, to get information is easy. One told me 
that among all the places where she had been confined, her preference 
was given to Reading and Canterbury, “the officials being so 
“sympathetic!” When I pointed out the folly of wandering about 
England, sampling different prisons, she responded with a good- 
humoured smile. 
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There is a class who spend their days inside prison walls, and 
bafile all attempts to turn them into decent citizens. Drink is almost 
invariably the cause. I have sometimes wished, in moments of 
despair, that all those who make their money through the drink- 
traffic could be compelled to bear the expense of workhouses and 
prisons. This would be just, as I am sure I am well within the mark 
when I say that more than half of these places would be shut up 
and never re-opened if the sale of intoxicating liquors were abolished. 

Before going further I want to dismiss three popular delusions. 
First. No woman ever has her hair cut short, unless medical examina- 
tion proves it to be desirable. In consequence, most of those women 
who go on to inebriate homes arrive with cropped heads, but the rest 
often display very pretty hair beneath their caps. 

Second. Solitary confinement does not exist. There used to be a 
rule that for the first four weeks prisoners lived alone in their cells, 
going out for exercise every day and to attend chapel. This rule has 
been changed. The women now begin work in association, as soon as 
work can be allotted to them.* They stay in their cells at dinner- 
time for an hour and a half, and are locked in at five o’clock until next 
morning. These are their only times for being alone. Each woman 
has two library books, one amusing, one instructive, and electric light 
to read by. 

I am personally glad the rule was altered. A month was too long. 
It encouraged brooding. Three days would have been enough. At 
the same time it cannot be reiterated too often that prisons are not 
first-class hotels; they are not even hydropathic establishments. 
They are places of punishment, and the dread of being alone acted 
as a strong deterrent. It was also a huge relief to prisoners of a 
better sort to feel that they could reckon on privacy. A lady who 
had a month’s sentence for dishonesty told me what comfort she 
experienced in being alone all day with needlework and her own sad 
thoughts. Association with the other prisoners would have cut her 
to the quick. There are a few who share her feelings among those 
of humbler birth. 

Third. The idea that oakum-picking is usual as an employment 
for women in prison is unfounded. Hard labour in Holloway means 
nothing more nor less than the kind of work which falls to the lot of 
all women who earn their bread by their hands and not their heads. 
It includes washing, scrubbing floors, cleanifig pots and pans, cooking, 
sewing, gardening (this last occupation is often given to inebriates 
for whom the open air is beneficial), filling and cleaning the stoves, 
working the lifts, etc. Those who are not strong go to the bead- 
room, and make fringes for electric light and ornamental blinds. 
“Afternoon school” is a very useful institution for the younger ones 
whose education has been neglected. 


* Generally in two days after admission. 
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As the prisoners work together it is impossible to carry out quite 
strictly the rule of absolute silence. Two women bending over pans 
can whisper into each other’s ears. Still the rule remains, and any 
open breach would be punished. Nothing has amazed me more than 
the ignorance of social conditions shown by those ladies who have 
expressed a wish that compulsory silence in prison should cease. 
They obviously know little of the manners and customs of those 
victims of our modern civilisation whom we call the “criminal classes.” 
Many of these poor creatures cannot ask for a pair of scissors or 
remark on the fineness of the day without a volley of oaths. More- 
over, some women whose minds are depraved positively enjoy an 
‘opportunity of corrupting others less advanced in evil than them- 
selves. In the hospital, where, naturally, rules are less strict, the 
suffering caused to those who are decent-minded is often very great. 

The same critics have been disgusted by the rule forbidding knives 
and forks to be used at meal-times. Happily, prisons are under 
management more experienced than theirs. A fork in the grasp 
of an enraged woman would be a deadly weapon. Unless rules 
were strict and discipline firm, fights would be of frequent occurrence, 
and might end disastrously. 

With regard to the question of “cells,” about which there has been 
lately so much discussion, I am in a position to speak with certainty, 
having visited them all—the best, the new ones, and the worst, the 
old ones. As to the best, J can truthfully say I have sometimes, in 
Welsh and Highland inns, endured much worse accommodation, and 
have not been expected to complam. The windows in these new 
cells are large. Ventilation is secured by long shafts communicating 
with the open air, after a system lately adopted in Council schools 
and other places. The old cells, the least desirable ones, given to 
the roughest characters, are on the basement floor. Underground 
they most distinctly are not. They resemble more or less rooms 
provided for men-servants in many large London houses. The 
floors are concrete, more easily kept clean than wooden ones. The 
windows are smaller than in the new cells. 

Every cell in the prison, old or new, is ventilated from outside. 
though the apertures in the old cells are often discovered to be 
stuffed up, many prisoners having an invincible repugnance to fresh 
air. Electric light, or in some cases incandescent gas, is provided. 
Every inmate has a bell, which she can ring in cases of sudden 
illness. This last fact has not been dwelt upon in descriptions I 
have heard of Holloway. 

The beds are wooden planks, scrubbed till they look as white as 
milk, with mattresses on the top. They must be hard, but they are 
at all events warm and clean, and I hear no complaints about them. 
The whole prison is pervaded with a sense of recently-used soap 
and water. It may be true, and, considering the class of people 
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who drift into prison, it is not surprising that accidents of a dıs- | 

agreeable nature now and then happen; but a complaint to the 

authorities would meet with instant attention. 

On the subject of food, I want to make it clear that the Suffragettes 
* have better diet than prisoners even of the second division. This 
fact does not meet with universal approval in the prison. Some of 
the women have told me they thought it unfair, and asked me why ¢ 
people who had broken the law were not treated like ordinary 
crminals. I Was not to be “drawn,” and refused to enter into 
political discussion. 

In the second division tea and cocoa are supplied with the brown 
bread eaten at breakfast and supper. Women in the third division 
get thin oatmeal gruel instead, and do not have tea until they have 
served four months of their time. One woman, who was telling me 
how greatly she longed for tea, added: “But if it were given many 
“people would be content to live here and never go out.” 

Sentimentalism does not answer. The prisoners themselves are 
well aware of that. l 

A few days ago a young, handsome, clever girl burst into tears 
as she told me she could not endure a visit from her friends while 
she wore the prison dress. For months and months that girl had 
lived by shop-lifting and never felt a pang of shame. It is difficult 
to convince such people that disgrace does not consist in wearing 
prison garb but in the cheating and lying which led to it This 
young woman could have earned £26 a year, had she chosen, as 
parlour-maid, with board, lodging and laundress expenses thrown in. 
She probably thought domestic service as derogatory as prison 
uniform. 

Another woman, convicted of keeping a disorderly house, cried 
bitterly when she told me she had pawned half her possessions before 
letting herself be tempted to begin her repulsive career. Further 
enquiry showed her to be an excellent cook. Now, cooking is one 
of the fine arts (I was going to say the only fine art), which can 
always secure a market. There must have been some other cause 
than poverty which led the poor creature to sell her soul so cheaply. 
However, when she left Holloway I had good hopes of her future. 
“Prison has done me good,” she said. “I have been drifting all my 
“life—drifting, drifting, till I have fallen to this. With Ged’s help 
“I will drift no more.” Her sentence had brought her lasting benefit, 
as it does in many cases besides. In their cells the women have 
time to think; they realise the misery of wrong-doing ; they hear 
good advice, and receive sympathy. When they leave, efforts are 
made to give them a fresh start. 

Again, I cannot help comparing workhouses with prisons. In 
workhouse-visiting very little help is forthcoming. Those terrible 
words might be written over the door, “ All hope abandon ye who 
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“enter here.” In Holloway each visitor is supported by a whole 
army of workers. The governor, the chaplain, the matron, the 
agents for the Prisoners’ Aid Society, the officials—one and all are 
trying to benefit the prisoners. One woman after another has told 
me how kindly they are treated. “Everything is done for our 
“comfort,” said one poor girl of seventeen. “I had no idea there 
“would be such privileges,” said another girl, amazed at having astory- 
book lent her, in which she could Iose the memory of her troubles 
after the day’s work was over. “I haven't had a‘cross word spoken 
“to me since I came in,” said a third. Considering how provoking 
these girls can be, this is strong testimony to the kindness of the 
wardresses. 

Of course, we have many disappointments) Romantic stories, 
which crumble to pieces directly outside evidence is called into play; 
women who begin to drink the very day they are free, in spite of 
having admitted that their health was better in prison than it had been 
for years before, simply because alcohol was unattainable. We are 
forced to follow the advice of St. Francis: “If you are deceived nine 
“times, go on to the tenth”; but occasionally success comes as a 
surprise just when it is least expected. 

I do not wish to lead any one to suppose that no necessity for 
reform exists. One crying evil in prison life would be removed if 
magistrates had power to send habitual drunkards to inebriate homes 
. instead of giving them board and lodging in prison for three days. 
This sentence is in no sense a punishment. They don’t mind it, and 
when they leave are more reckless than before. Very often these 
offenders are scarcely more than children, young girls of sixteen and 
seventeen with round babyish faces, convicted of being “drunk and 
“disorderly.” To send these poor little creatures to prison for a 
week or even three months is nothing short of cruelty. Eighteen 
months in a country home under the charge of a kind matron might 
set them far on the way towards complete recovery. As matters 
‘stand now they drift between prison and the streets until death puts 
an end to their sufferings. Fortunately for them, death does not wait 
long in ambush. The waste of young life in our present social 
system is appalling. 

I-should hke to give one warning. Always avoid, if possible, 
prosecuting a first offence. Remember, when once the police are 
called into a house to discover a theft, it is next to impossible to 
avoid further steps being taken. I have in my mind the case of a 
respectable woman who was tempted to appropriate something in 
a house where she worked. Her husband was incurably ill in the 
parish infirmary; she had a lame boy of twelve, and an older one 
out of work. Her debt to the landlady (sixteen shillings) weighed 
on her mind and impelled her to the dishonest act. When she came 
to me in prison her heart was broken. “To think that, after trying 
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“to make my boys honest, it should have been Mother who did it!” 
the poor thing kept repeating. She was miserable about the possible 
fate of Georgie, the delicate boy, uncertain what had become of him, 
and afraid he might be turned into the street. The eldest, she 
knew, had run away directly he heard of her arrest, unable to face 
the gossip of the neighbours, I made enquiries, and found the land- 
lady was fond of the little one, and willing to keep him free of charge 
till his mother returned. This eased her mind; she struggled 
through her time, and when she left we managed to find her work. 
She has now paid off her debt to the good-natured landlady entirely 
by her own exertions, and is keeping the home together up to the 
present moment. How much unnecessary misery might have been 
spared if her employers had avoided calling in the police! 

The prison nursery is a cheerful place, though its raison d'étre is 
sad enough. The rule used to be that no baby stayed after nine 
months. -Now an experiment is being tried. The children stay till 
they are a year old, and, if it is thought desirable, may remain six 
months longer. The mothers behave better on account of their 
presence. “He doesn’t know where he is,” one mother said to me. 
“T go to see him three times a day, and he lies in his cot beside me 
“at night; it is such a comfort to have him.” The poor infant had 
only spent six weeks in the world, and at that age a prison may be 
a very nice place, as comfortable as a palace. 

The class of offenders with whom I have least sympathy are 
those who have been convicted of cruelty to their children. Hear 
this case, and judge in what respect our laws fail. A widow with 
four children marries a widower with the same number. They drink 
horribly and ill-use each other’s children, besides bringing two more 
into existence. One of the man’s children dies (mercifully); its late 
mother having been a Roman Catholic, a second child is taken to 
a convent, where the nuns save it. The two others waste to skin 
and bone. Then the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children intervenes, and the parents are sent to prison. When 
they come out they will bring more children into ‘the world to ill- 
treat (the first of these is to be born in a few months), and no one 
can prevent them. Meanwhile, a sentimental public is willing to 
“educate” (!) these victims, will soon feed and clothe them and 
hundteds of others of the same class, but takes no steps to lock the 
parents up for life as criminal lunatics. When men and women sink 
to the level of wolves they are lunatics, and extremely dangerous 
ones. They ought not to be allowed to herd together. 

We may be foolish, sentimental, obstinate and weak. Nature is 
as hard as stone, and manages the affairs of the planet in her own’ 
rough method. The woes of individuals she despises, but the 
preservation of the race is the passionate object of her desire. Such 
fathers and mothers as I have described die early, sodden with drink. 
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The wretched children, after suffering intolerable anguish, also pass 
quickly out of sight. There is scarcely ever a third generation, 
never a fourth, New and stronger people, whose ancestors have 
practised self-control, rise up to possess the earth. But it is impos- 
sible for human beings to emulate the hardness of Nature, and one 
of the strangest, saddest duties of a prison visitor is to persuade some 
mothers that a little child is a gift from the unseen, to be treated 
with tenderness and love. 

Just after I had finished wrting these few pages I read a sentence 
in Mr. Wells’ last book which made me start up and imwardly 
protest. Capes says to Ann Veronica: “Sooner or later we'll 
“certainly do somethmg to clean those prisons you told me about— 
“limewash the underside of life.” 

I answered him in my thoughts: “No, Mr. Capes; you wouldn't 
“do an atom of good in prison. It takes another sort of man to 
“do that. And if Ann Veronica went inside, the women would 
“describe her by an expression they greatly love, and say she was 
“a ‘brazen girl.” 

They don’t grasp subtle distinctions. In their eyes a girl who 
goes off with a man while his wife is alive commits sin. “No better 
“than us,” they would say, “That’s what we do when the fancy 
7 “takes us” I call to memory a woman whose troubles were owing 
to an infatuation for a man—not her husband. “Whenever I had 
“a nice place,” she said, “and was getting on and living respectable, 
“there was the back-door and his face at it!” I could not grasp the 
secret of his charm. He was of dissolute life and conversation, and 
his name was Jones. These were the only facts to be gleaned. Her 
mother, a decent person, had cast her off—“all because of Jones.” 
No one, it seems,-could put up with Jones, except the poor soul 
herself, and she felt the same devouring unreasoning’ passion for 
him that Ann Veronica felt for Capes. 

How could the difference in the two cases be clearly emphasised? 
There is a difference, I admit; but it strikes me as very subtle, and 
_ the minds of prisoners are not subtle. 

“Every human being is a new thing,” said Capes, “and exists to 
“do new things.” No, he doesn’t. I wish he did! He exists to do 
old things, and calls them by new names. But the names don’t 
‘ deceive people with no aptitude for metaphysics. 

The only way to clean either palace or prison is to clean the minds 
of the men and women who live there. And nothing can bring this 
about (whert-things have once gone wrong) except the conviction 
that there is a life to come, and a Power behind all life which cares 
for each of us individually and ‘takes heed of what we say and do. 


Unless we can persuade ourselves and others of this we had much 


better keep away from prisons. Our work lies elsewhere. 


O. M. B. 
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HE chief offence of Theism 1s commonly held to be that it tries 
to unite two beliefs, either of which is fatal to the other, 
the one, that God cares for our ideals, the other, that He is the Author 
of a universe with which our ideals are very often and very much 
at war. The choice of so familiar and difficult a theme requires, 
perhaps, more justification than my discussion of it will supply. My 
main defence must be that the spiritual temper and ‘outlook af our 
tune make it hard for the Theist to refrain from pondering bis ancient 
dilemma. It is thrust upon him, e.g., by the ever-increasing sensitive- 
ness of man to the strife between the world and his wishes. There 
is, moreover, a widespread conviction nowadays that it is only on the 
Theistic hypothesis that evil gives any special trouble to the intellect ; 
for the various Pantheisms, naturalistic or idealistic, now so much 
in vogue, it is often supposed to be no difficulty at all Deny that 
the Power at the heart of things is good in any human sense, or else 
realise that evil is unreal, and, we are assured, the problem of wrong 
and suffering will, in principle, be solved. In the presence of such 
claims the Theist seems called on to say why, on intellectual and 
moral grounds, he still prefers ‘his own form of the riddle to any 
other. This is the first point with which we shall have to deal. ‘In 
the second place, the enigmas of life, even 1f they be insoluble, are 
as much the creation of the intellect as the truth itself; hence they 
require re-statement, so long as our views of the world change, and 
in these days of idealism and evolution our conception of the universe 
is changing. What form, we sball have to ask, must the dilemma of 
Theism assume if these two great conceptions are valid—if it be 
true, as Idealism says, that whatever is, must exist as spirit; if tt be 
true, as Evolution says, that the universe is not a cosmos yet, but 
only on the way to become one? Finally, it remains to be considered 
whether our problem, when thus re-stated, taxes less severely than 
_ of old our faith in the divine goodness. 
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I begin, then, with my reasons for regarding the dilemma of . 
Theism as the least hopeless of the various forms assumed by the 
mystery of evil. God's world is evil, but God Himself is good. The 
first thing I have to say, in defence of this seemingly gratuitous and 
painful paradox, is that we shall try in vain to disown it so long as 
we strive for the abolition of evil itself. From this at least there 1s 
no escape. Mams life consists in nothing else than the struggle to ~ 
make a world in which each wish shall be satisfied as soon as it 1s 
felt. Now all our practical endeavours commit us, with or without 
our consent, to certain assumptions regarding the nature of things. 
In this respect even the least reflective life is an experiment in 
metaphysics. It is, then, just this attempt to do away with evil 
altogether that forces upon us an estimate of the universe and a 
_ theory of its origin, which combine to form what I have called the 
dilemma of Theism. It is this, not merely the perverse influence of 
theologians, which accounts for its strange persistence in the history - 
of thought. In as few words as possible, I shall try to explain this. 

On the one hand, we have the familiar fact that the world, viewed 
in the light of our ideals, is never of a nature in which we can wholly 
acquiesce; it comes to us very largely as so much crude material 
to be re-fashioned, or as an evil to be fought. This antagonism 
grows with the growth of the ideal. That dawning hostility between 
the soul and the world, which we find in a Seneca or an Aurelius, 
became more acute in proportion as Stoicism gave place to Chris- 
tianity. So, in our own day, the higher standard of happiness and 
well-being, together with the keener sensibility, which we owe to an 
ever-increasing civilisation, has profoundly modified our sense of the 
worth of our present life. We can feel nothing but wonder at the 
reasonings which persuaded our forefathers that this is not only the 
best of all possible worlds, but altogether worthy of a God as its 
Maker. Our attitude to the world is much more akin to that of 
Omar Khayy4m,— 

Could we 


But grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it in bits—and’ then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire? 


But now, on the other hand, this very enterprise of re-fashioning the 
world in accordance with our aspirations makes it difficult—indeed, I 
should say impossible—to avoid assuming the existence of a God 
whose ideals are in harmony with ours. The truism that all our 
deeds imply beliefs or disbeliefs has its application here. Our race, 
we are often reminded, is but a small fragment of the total universe. 
Consider, in the light of this, our position, if we decide so to live as 
“if we believed that somehow, somewhere our wishes shall reach 
fruition. We have assumed that the things which we demand are 
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demanded by the universe also, or by the strongest Power in it 
However much he may dislike it, whoever takes seriously our modern 
faith in progress, and in a world rebuilded, exposes himself as much 
as any Theist to Fuerbach’s charge of placing the ideal of humanity 
on the throne of the universe. He believes, perhaps unconsciously, 
in a Power which he shall try in vain to distinguish from God. Thus 
the very impulse which leads us to condemn the world as evil and to 
alter it indefinitely, compels us to assume, at the heart of it, a God 
whose purposes, if not identical with ours, at least include them. 

The mystery of evil, then, as Theism encounters it, is the insepar- 
able speculative counterpart of the practical endeavour to do away 
with evil itself. This will appear in a clearer light if we glance at 
the two chief attempts that have been made to avoid the dilemma of 
Theism, the one, by denying the ultimate reality of goodness, the 
other, by asserting that evil is unreal. In neither of these ways do 
we get the metaphysical burden off our shoulders. What we are 
relieved of is merely our hope of a universe from which all discords 
shall have passed away. 

In the first place, it is a common persuasion that we should not 
have any mystery of evil at all if we but recognised that it is an error 
to attribute anything like goodness to the ultimate reality, since that, 
by its very nature, must be non-moral:— 


It grinds out good and grinds out ill, 
And has no purpose, heart or will. 


The only difficulty with regard to this expedient is to understand 
how anyone can think that it relieves our troubles one single whit. 
Even if we could admit that it enabled us to leave on one side the 
problem of evil, we should still be left with what may be called the 
problem of good on our hands. Man’s upward struggle is the story 
of the ever-increasing dominion of purpose, heart and will, and this 
is surely a highly irrational factor in a universe whose root principle 
possesses none of these things. For the same reason we cannot 
even admit that, in a universe so conceived, evil ceases to give trouble 
to the intellect. Evil, too, is relative to purpose; it means the 
failure of purposes which ought to succeed or the success of those 
which ought, to fail, In brief, we have now two mysteries instead 
of one, each of them insoluble. In the realm of practice again, any 
hope of the final abolition of evil must now be given up. All our 
gains are accidental and temporary at the best, for, as we shall see 
by-and-by, the gulf between our fragmentary lives and the ideal we 
seek cannot be bridged if the universe be fundamentally non-moral 
To those who think that the actual progress of the human race upon 
this planet somehow relieves their difficulty, I would suggest the 
following dilemma: So far as our ideals triumph, your theory of 2 
non-righteous, non-purpose principle being at the root of us is to 
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that extent discredited; in proportion, again, as the universe can be 
rightly regarded as indifferent or hostile to our purposes, your faith 
that man is the master of things is the vainest of dreams. 

The other way of evading the dilemma of Theism, which finds 
much favour nowadays, consists in denying the ultimate reality of 
evil. This means, of course, that the universe, as a whole, is abso- 
lutely perfect; evil is a mere appearance due to our finite vision. 
Once more I would urge that, however distressing a piece of irration- 
ality evil may seem to the Theist, he will be wise if he prefers the 
ills he has to this alternative. First, however, let us be clear as to 
what it really means. 

The denial of the reality of evil is effected by substituting for God 
the Absolute of philosophic speculation. If we could command a 
view of the All, what we should have, would not be a God anda 
world of finite spirits, more or less independent of Him, but instead, 
one all-pervading Experience, which includes and transcends all the 
differences and discords of finitude. Regarded from the standpoint 
of the finite, to be sure, this Absolute Experience appears to divide 
itself into an indefinite plurality of fragmentary experiences, which 
include, of course, ourselves. This is the origin of evil. Since the 
Absolute is our ideal, we, in so far as we fall short of it, are doomed 
to wrong and suffering. Our finite life, 


Like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


The only problem of evil in such a view is this: How can an Experi- 
ence which includes all our woe and sin be really perfect—have 
attained the consummation of all ideals and ends? It is worthy of - 
note that absolutists like Mr. Bradley confess themselves unable to 
explain how the Eternal’s perfection is secured. The doubter’s 
objections, however, they regard as sufficiently disposed of ‘by the 
reflection that the denial of the Absolute would lead to the debdcle 
_ of the intellect. The Deity, therefore, though we know not how, 
is the richer for every discord.* Others, like Professor Royce, deem 
themselves quite competent to unveil the “how” of the Absolute’s 
achievements. Inasmuch as good is meaningless apart from the 
transcendence of evil, it is absolutely certain that “the very presence 
“of ill in the temporal order is the condition of the perfection of the 
“ eternal order.”t Thus the obstinate questionings of the intellect are 
stilled, while in the battle of life we have the consolation of knowing 
that, “as functions of the perfect universe, we are perfect already.” 
Now, I must repeat, this theory of evil cannot outbid that of 
Theism on the score of its superior rationality. My objections to it 
are not new, and I am painfully aware that they run the risk of 


* Compare Bradley. “ ap ear ica and Reality,” p. 204. 
t Compare Royce. “The World and the Individual,” Vol. IL., p. 385. 
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appearing thoughtless in absolutist eyes, just because they are so 
very obvious. ‘However that may be, they appear to be fatal. I 
shall confine myself to two of these, the one theoretical, the other 
practical. , i 

In the first place, in view of the presence of evil in our world, we 
cannot affirm without contradiction that the Absolute is all inclusive 
and also perfect. It is admitted by the absolutists themselves that, 
though our fragmentary lives form part of the Absolute’s very being 
and substance, it does not experience us, as such, for in that case it 
would be conscious of defect and suffering. The all-inclusiveness 
of a perfect Absolute, however, is thought to be secured by the 
hypothesis of transmutation. In the Absolute, we are told, all our 
partial experiences flow together, and are changed—we know not 
how—into something other and higher than themselves. As the 
various notes combine to form a musical harmony, so all our defeated 
dspirations and pains survive m the Absolute, transmuted and. 
absorbed “notes in the harmony of its higher bliss.” 

Now so interested are the absolutists in proving that there is such 
a perfect experience that they utterly fail to see that even if this be 
proved, it does not take them one single step towards their desired 
conclusion; quite the contrary. If anything has been proved, it is 
merely that every finite experience has a sort of double existence. 
As illustrative of this, consider the case of a man who stands on the 
gallows with the rope round his neck. His experience exists as it is 
for him, all datkness and anguish; it exists also in quite another 
character in which, let us admit, it enhances the glory of the Absolute. 
But now, by the very terms of the transmutation theory, these two 
aspects cannot be reduced to one. If they cannot, the Absolute is 
not all inclusive. In short, we have only rendered insoluble the 
difhculty with which we began. 

Let me put it in another way. The Absolute is conscious experi- 
ence. It cannot ġe anything which it does not exfertence itself as 
being. If, however, it includes, say, the deeds of every criminal, the 
dying pangs of every martyr, and yet experiences itself as perfect, it 
possesses a thousand and one things which it does not experience 
itself as possessing. In one of its aspects, as the owner of these,* it 
is not conscious experience. Thus we annihilate our starting-point. 

The same considerations seem fatal to the hypothesis that the 
Absolute can include as its own all our sin and pain, on the ground 
that it needs them, because, forsocth, its eternal triumph can be won 
only by rising above them. No doubt we owe many of our highest 

*Its being the owner of these 13 a fact which we know about the Absolute, but 
' which the Absolute cannot know about itself without descending, in its own proper 


person, into the world of Appearance, in which case, ıt would experience evil and 
pain as such. 


‘ 
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goods to the transcendence of evil. To this we shall have to return. 
But again, I must insist, no evil can retain its unique and private 
character when taken up into an experience in which it is overruled 
as the means to a greater good. Nor can we save the situation by 
saying, with Professor Royce, that the time process is present, not 
only im its totality but in its detail, to the insight of the Absolute. 
If, for mstance, the consciousness of the thief on the cross had 
embraced, at a single stroke, his sin, his punishment, his restoration 
and happiness in another world, he could never have felt what he did 
feel when the Roman soldiers drove the nails through his hands and 
feet. No more can the Absolute possess, in its own unique, peculiar 
character, any finite fragmentary life, for the positive nature of every 
such life is what it is, just because it excludes from itself .all those 
things by which its discords are assumed to be resolved, in the 
Absolute, in a higher harmony. The proposal to make the Absolute 
all inclusive and also perfect by attributing to it a time span, which 
includes all the world’s ill and its cure, is as futile as would be the 
proposal to make a river stand on its end, taking its source for its 
base, and for its apex the sea.* 

In view of what has been said, the practical objection to. the- 
absolutist theory of evil need not detain us long. It is a consequence 
of this philosophy, of which its advocates are rather proud, that any 
hope of our final redemption through some far-off divine event is 
fundamentally irrational. We can never become the Absolute; and 
to be finite is to fai. Since what we leave behind us in time’s 
onward flow is part of the eternal order of the Absolute, the gains 
of progress must ever be cancelled by its losses; in other words, 
there is no real progress at allt Little wonder that the absolutist 
does not favour the vulgar notion of individual immortality.t To 
rob the grave of its victory would merely be to win the continuance 
of our perpetual advance and retreat from the good. Instead of a 
final calm, behind all tempests and beyond all conflicts, a final 
victory, we are to have the satisfaction of knowing that, vessels of 
wrath as we all are in some degree, we yet somehow fulfil the plan 
of the whole. If we rebel against our fate, and to escape it destroy 
ourselves, this, too, is all for the best.§ The weakest and the worst 
of us are at one with }God, and with God all is well. It is one of the 
claims of this theory that it is rationalism made perfect. I fear, how- 
ever, that in proportion as it succeeds in getting itself understood, 


* For the sake of clearness the foregoing arguments may be condensed into the 
form of a dilemma. (r) If the Absolute be all inclusive it is not perfect, because 
every aspect of finite life, ¢.g., error and sin, must fall within it. (2) If the Abso- 
lute be perfect, through transmuting these, it is not all inclusive, because certain 
features of our life fall outside it. 

t Compare Bradley. “Appearance and Reality,” pp. 499-501 ; also Royce. “The 
World and the Individual,”’ Vol. II., p 421. 

ł Compare Bradley. “Appearance and Reality,” pp. 506-510. 

§ Ibid., p. 509. 
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it will appear the finest plan ever invented for sinking our hfe to the 
lowest depth in the pit of irrationalsty.* 

We have now, I trust, been persuaded that we only increase our 
difficulties when we try to evade the dilemma of Theism by denying 
the reality either of good or of evil. The conflict: between them 
could not even appear to exist if the universe were ‘fundamentally 
non-moral, or if it were already perfect. But perhaps our most 
important result, so far, is this: The Theistic form of the problem 
is the only one which permits the hope of the final abolition of evil 
itself. Now this means that in it alone have we the guarantee that, 
hereafter if not here, the riddle of evil shall be solved for the intellect 
as well. For in a perfect umiverse we should either cease to raise 
the question, and perhaps, as has been suggested, this would be the 
real answer to it; or else we should be able to understand completely 
all the ills we had suffered in the hght of the good to which they 
had led. ae 

This brings us directly to the second point we have to discuss, 
viz.: What precisely is the problem which is raised for the intellect 
by the presence of evil in a world of which God is held to be the 
Author? : 

Now I venture to think it is of supreme importance to note that we 
cannot adequately state this problem till we have answered! two other 
questions, which in this connection are too often ignored. The first 
of these is: What sort of a world would that be in which there would 
be no problem of evil, which would render it unnecessary to justify 
the ways of God ‘to man? Then, in the second place, how is such 
a world, or the idea of it, related to our own? 

In order to simplify our discussion, let us assume for the moment 
that our enquiry need concern itself only with what has been called 
the problem of pain. 

Turning now to our first question, we can see at once that the only 
universe in which there would be no problem of pain would be one 


‘from which pain itself should have vanished in which we should 


know neither the pangs of the flesh nor the agonies of the soul. For 
so long as pain existed anywhere, we should have to ask the reason 
for it, and however this might be decided we should still be left with 


* Perhaps, some “New Theologian” may feel indignant that these should be 
described as the practical consequences of Absolutism, seeing that the Rev. R. 
J. Campbell has expounded this theory as the very essence of a purified 
Christianity. I must reply that I have never been able to discover Mr. 
Campbell’s reasons for disowning the conclusions which the absolutists them- 


-selves have drawn from their theory. He holds, e.g., just as they do, that God 


is the All (N T., p. 34), and that the All is perfect (N.T., P. 44). How this is recon- 
cılable with such purely Theistic statements, as that the perfection of finite spirits is 
the attainable goal of a time process, is beyond me. He seems in a state of per- 
petual oscillation between Absolutism and Theism. No one, I think, can come into 
contact with Mr. Campbell, even through his writings, without being the better for 
it. It is therefore, sadly and reluctantly, that I find myself compelled to say that 
no one affords less guidance than he, to the troubled intellect, which aspires to 
think consistently. 
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the problem of a necessary evil somewhere. A painless universe 
would be the only one which would bring absolute peace ‘to the 
intellect. ft 

Of what nature, then, would a painless world be? In many 
discussions of the subject it is assumed that such a world need not 
be so very different from our own. If catastrophes and premature 
deaths did not happen, and if certain very obvious improvements 
were effected in the scheme of things, we should have all that our 
hearts could desire. It is only, however, by the most palpable self- 
deception that we can permit ourselves to think this. The plain truth 
is that, in order to attain perfect happiness, what we need is a world 
so radically different from the one we know that it is exceedingly 
difficult to describe even its most general features. 

The elimination of pain depends on perfect adaptation of organism 
to environment. We must here use the term organism as meaning 
the total personality of any individual man; we must then take the 
environment as equivalent to the rest of the universe, 1ncluding 
nature, society and God—in brief, whatever existences there may 
be; for indirectly, if not directly, we all interact with the totality 
of things. 

Now it is plainly impossible to describe in any detail the modifica- 
tions which such a system would need to undergo in order that the 
interaction between its various elements might be absolutely har- 
monious. Some of these changes, however, are quite obvious, and 
by themselves are sufficient to prove that, for the attainment of 
perfect happiness, the present order of things would have to be 
transmuted into something higher and other than itself. One or two 
instances will suffice to explain what I mean by this. 

In this vast environment to which we have to adjust ourselves, the 
factor that is of most immediate importance for us is, of course, 
our fellow-men. To attain perfect happiness the interaction between 
them and us would require to be free from all discord. This means 
that we should have to.realise completely their ideal of us, and they - 
in turn our ideal of them. Now it is often assumed that we should 
have such a society if we had only the earthly paradise of Mill and 
Spencer, wherein altruism would be as strong as parental love is 
to-day. How very imperfect any such society would be we shall 
perceive immediately. Suppose, however, that this is all we should 
need. There would -still remain, I presume, that crowning instance 
of non-adaptation to the material environment, viz., bodily death. Now 
would not the pains of death’s dominion be increased a thousand-fold in 
a society where the sorrows of each would be the sorrows of all? 
More than this. How is society to escape pain and discord anywhere 
so long as the life of each of its members is dependent on an animal 
body which is begotten and born and grows and decays and dies? 
A perfect social organism would surely need to be able to dispense 
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with an ever-changing physical basis of this kind. It would require 
nothing less than a wholly spiritual and truly eternal world. A new 
heavens and a new earth, if we use these words at all literally, would 
be miserably insufficient for its realisation. This will be brought 
home to us still more clearly if we turn back to consider two charac- 
teristics of any society which would, in any sense, be perfect. 

It is ‘quite plain that the inhabitants of a world in which social 
adaptation would be perfect would need to have attained, each for 
himself, all ideals and ends. -The slightest inner unrest would be 
fatal to outer harmony. How does inner struggle arise and how 
does it pass away? It implies a state of ourselves which we recognise 
and condemn as imperfect and evil, and an ideal to which we try to 
make our nature conform. Our life is more or less interwoven with 
pain, because this divorce between ideal and actual ts never quite 
healed, or, if it be healed for a moment, is continually breaking out 
afresh. If ever we are to attain a harmony within which shall be 
perfect, our various ideals of goodness, truth and beauty must no 
longer stand over against us, as something after which we must 
aspire ; they must be completely realised z# us, become “the substan- 
“tive thing which we are.” Suppose, now, that this were done. We 
should then have attained a state of being which would not and could 
not suggest anything beyond itself. In other words, our present 
mode of conscious life would have passed into something higher and 
other than itself. That heaven of the spirit, which certain philo- 
sophers will allow only to the Absolute, would be ours. Our hfe, in 
Mr. Bradley’s language, would be “experience entire containing all 
“elements in harmony. Thought would be present as a higher 
“intuition ; will would be there where the ideal had become reality ; 
“beauty and pleasure and feeling would live on, in this total fulfil- 
“ment’™ I need hardly repeat that to permit of this, in our case, 
the universe which environs us would have to undergo a parallel 
transformation. 

Again, the life of every member of such a society would be, in the 
strict sense of the term, eternal; in other words, it would transcend 
time and change. When we change it is either for the better or for 
the worse; hence a truly perfect hfe would be beyond the possibility 
either of gain or loss. Its activities would be of that recurrent, time- 
less order which Aristotle ascribed to the Deity. In view of this 
we can perceive how fundamentally different from our own a perfect 
and painless world would be. The universe which we experience, 
as Heraclitus showed long ago, is less in a state of being than of 
becoming, and this has received unspeakably greater emphasis from 
the modern discovery that our universe is everywhere in process of 
evolution or dissolution. So long as we and our environment le 
under this “ curse of change,” of evolution, we can neither have peace 


*Bradley. “Appearance and Reality,” p. 172. 
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within nor calm around. Such glimpses of heaven as we get here 
below endure but for a season. The harmony is continually ruptured 
by instability within or without. But now, if the balance cbetween 
organism and environment were perfect, and if all inner discords were 
healed, then evolution would cease, or it would pass into what Mr. 
Spencer calls a perfect moving equilibrium ; only, as I have suggested, 
we have reason to hold, what Mr. Spencer did not hold, that this 
moving equilibrium, this everlasting harmony, can be realised only 
in a transcendent spiritual world. 

To describe in concrete detail any such perfect life is, I admit, 
beyond us. Because of this, it will always appear to many that if 
we attained finality our lives would be emptier and poorer than they 
are now. If, however, the foregoing discussion is sound, we must 
regard this as a mere error, due to our inability to imagine the nature 
of that which is higher than we are. That it is an error is suggested 
to us also by the experiences of mystics in all ages, nay, by experi- 
ences which are not of the highest. In illustration of. this I will 
venture to quote a few sentences from De Quincey. In one passage 
he writes of one of his reveries: “ The ocean in everlasting but gentle 
“agitation, and brooded over by a dovelike calm, might not unduly 
“typify the mind and the mood which then swayed it. For it seemed 
“to me as if then, first, I stood at a distance, and aloof from the uproar 
“of life; as if the tumult, the fever and the strife were suspended ; 
“a respite granted from the secret ‘burthens of the heart; a Sabbath 
“of repose; a resting from human labours. Here were the hopes 
“which blossom in the paths of life reconciled with’ the peace which 
“is in the grave; motions of the intellect as unwearied as the ` 
“heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm; a tranquillity that 
“seemed no product of inertia, but as if resulting from mighty and 
“equal antagonisms; infinite activities, infinite repose.” 

Our second question: How is such a world related to the one 
which we know? admits of but one answer, if we hold that our ideals 
are included in those of God Himself. The ideal universe is the goal 
at which the time process aims. It is because that which is perfect 
is not yet come, that the imperfect is continually passing away, that 
there is such a thing as evolution at all. 

We can now state the problem of evil in what for us is its final 
, form. The radical difference between many statements of it ‘and our 
own is this. They assume, to begin with, that there is a universe 
already complete, and then ask why did God make such a universe? 
We, on the other hand, must deny that there is really yet a universe 
at all, a cosmos, a complete totality, finished and done with. If the 
time process be real, what we call the universe is an evolving frag- 
ment, with “ragged edges” everywhere. Also, if it were complete, 
if it were really made, it would be perfect, and the problem of evil 
would cease to be. 
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Meantime that problem assumes for us this form. Why have we 
to seek our eternal home through the wilderness of time? Why has 
that total personality, which shall be our final and true self, to be 
reached through phases and stages innumerable? Why is evolution 
the method of creation? That is the problem of evil, and, I will 
venture to say, for Theism that is the whole problem. 

This claim that if we could fathom the necessity of the time 
process we could account in principle, though not of course in detail, 
for the evils which vex our mortal life, will appear in a clearer light 
if I be permitted to re-state briefly, in another way, the relation 
between our world and one in which ideal and actual would meet. 

We shall succeed most easily in this if we begin by asking our- 
selves why, as a matter of fact, there is such a thing as change or 
evolution? Change is so fundamental a character of our experience 
that we are wont to take it for granted, as something that needs no 
explanation. Yet behind all questions as to particular changes, with 
which the sciences deal, stands the great question why things really 
“become” at al. Whenever we ask this we discover at once that 
change is one of the great world riddles. Such, it will be remem- 
bered, to Du Bois Raymond was the origin of motion. Now if we 
are idealists, if we use our own personality as the key to the nature 
of the universe, we can give only one answer to the question why 
the world is not a stationary world, why, in short, anything should 
happen. Things happen simply because someone wishes them to 
happen. The wishes of human beings are responsible for human 
history. It is true that human history is but a tiny fragment of the 
history of the universe. Moreover, many things, such as the evolution 
of sidereal systems, are utterly alien in character from human history. 
But if whatever is exists as spirit, this disparateness is more in 
appearance than in reality. “Things”—if such in any sense there 
be—are, as Lotze tried to show, but the activities of the One ever- 
lasting Spirit above all Changes of any kind, whether they occur 
in the dust in the highway, or in the stars of heaven, or in the affairs 
of men, must all be ascribed to the wishes of spiritual beings, of God, 
of ourselves, of whatever other finite spirits there may be.* 

Now in the light of this we can perceive at once why the world 
evolves, and, in general, of what nature a perfect world would be, 
and how, again, it is related to our own. The universe evolves 
simply because it is imperfect, because its members are not yet 
completely harmonised, have not yet attained all ideals and ends. 
If that goal were won, time would be no more, for time is the form 
of the unrealised will The happy, it has been said, have no history, 
and, we may add, they desire to have none, and would have none, if the 
rest of the universe did not force it upon them. The happily wedded, 


* For an idealistic interpretation of Evolution, compare F. C.S Schiller, “Studies 
in Humanism,” pp. 391-451. 
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for instance, would retain for ever, if they could, the rapture with which 
they at first inspire each other, undiminished and unabridged. This is ’ 
illustrated, in the intellectual sphere, by Professor James’s demonstra- 
tion that we believe all we can, and doubt only what we must.” So with 
every other happiness. We part with it only because we are forced 
by changes in the environment or because it conflicts with some other 
aspiration. But in a universe which left no wish unsatisfied, or in 
which each wish was satisfied as soon as it was felt, we should rest 
content. Neither we nor God Himself would or could wish to change 
such a constitution of things. It would, as I have already urged, be 
truly eternal, and with the dawn of that eternal day time’s long march 
would come to an end. 

If this reasoning be sound, we can perceive at once how it is that, 
even if God be good, man, as a son of time, must be afflicted with 
all those ills which have been familiar to him since his careér began, 
pain and suffering seemingly undeserved, and the ever present peril 
of moral disaster. Pain is inevitable because, till the end is reached, 
no adaptation to environment can be either perfect or final. All pro- 
gress has thus its destructive side ; our happiness is repeatedly wrecked 
by the ever-increasing realisation of the divine ideal of the universe. 
Since,again,the aim of the world process is a perfect society, we become 
more closely knit together as evolution advances; hence it is that 
every life reflects the sorrows of countless other lives, perhaps of lives 
infrahuman or superhuman, of which we have no direct knowledge. 
Our grasp of the scheme of things i is too slight to permit us to apply 
this principle in detail, but in a general way it casts light on the 
ancient problem: Why do the innocent suffer? Finally, a real 
temporal process requires that the possibility of moral success and 
peril of moral failure should be part of our very essence. It has been 
pointed out more than once that the reality of free will implies the 
reality of time, since free will implies that the world’s future is really 
ambiguous. It seems equally clear, however, that the reality of time 
involves the reality of free will This is apt to be hid from us 
because the more familiar statements of evolution have been largely 
naturalistic, and such theories involve an implicit denial of the view 
that progress is real The substance of Professor Haeckel, for 
instance, is immutable; on such premises change is, in the end, as 
much an unreal appearance as on those of Absolutism itself. As 
illustrating this, let me remind the reader that in all such theories 
evolution is always balanced by dissolution; the sum of the All is 
constant. But now, if the time process be real, the world really 
undergoes increase of very being in the course of ages; and this 
implies nothing less than creative activity on the part of some one of 
the powers that work in evolution, and, at the very least, selective 
activity on the part of any agent who really contributes anything to 


* “Principles of Psychology,” Vol. IL., p. 319. 
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it. Such selective activity, which can make one alternative real and 
another unreal, is what is meant by free will. Now you cannot have 
free will and a universe still unfinished without temptation. Thus 
all the evils with which we are beset arise from the world’s being a 
temporal process. The real problem of evil, therefore, is: Why did 
not God create the perfect eternal world instead of making it through 
the long toil of evolution? 

Now, it must be admitted that no complete answer to this question 
is within our reach. I venture to hold, however, that when the 
dilemma of Theism is reduced to this form it is no longer fatal to 
the hypothesis of a God who cares for our ideals; for, if we are 
justified in so stating the problem of evil, we are justified also in 
believing that in the end the good shall be all in all. This, however, 
would seem to imply that, in view of the goal to be reached, the time 
process is a necessity even for God Himself. In support of this 
belief I will hazard one or two concluding suggestions. 

The first of these must assume the form of an answer to one very 
obvious objection. “You deny,” it will be said, “the omnipotence 
“of God.” , ; 

On the contrary, such a theory, I must reply, compels us to affirm 
the divine omnipotence in the only sense in which that doctrine is 
worth maintaining, or can legitimately be maintained. 

In the first place, we have attributed to the Deity the only kind 
of omnipotence which is of any value, for religious faith, when we 
have assumed, as we have done throughout, that “however His 
“world may zigzag He can surely bring it home at last.” If such 
a postulate be: valid, then we need regard no evil as triumphant and 
final. The end is certain, and meantime all the possibilities of wrong 
and suffering are fixed by that one certainty. There can nothing 
befall that is incompatible with our final salvation. Adventurous and 
dangerous as the world’s course may be, there are bounds of ordin- 
ance which cannot be overpassed. Such a doctrine of omnipotence 
does not exclude there being necessities to which even God Himself 
toust bow; it affords, however, that sense of security for the sake of 
which the religious soul is led to assume that God is almighty. And 
now, on the other hand, I must urge, if we assume more than this, 
if we assume that there are open to God a literally infinite number 
of ways of achieving His purpose, some of which would involve no 
struggle or suffering on our part, then that peace of God—about 
which absolutists like Mr. Bradley seem to be growing anxious—is 
at an end. All our travail and sorrow must now be regarded as 
simply the expression of God’s good-will and pleasure. Now if the 
needless sufferings of finite spirits are pleasing to Him for a season, 
then why not for ever? There remains not the slightest vestige of 
a foundation on which to build our hope of a final harmony. Thus 
by attributing to God the power literally to do anything and every- 
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thing we defeat the very purpose for the sake of which we assumed 
‘ His practical omnipotence. 

In the second place, none of the ways in which we arrive at belief 
in God, neither the famous historic proofs nor the modern idealistic 
one that reality is spiritual, entitle us to affirm that God is almighty 
in any other sense than that just defined. Some of these, indeed, 
plainly forbid us to do so, especially such as build upon facts which 
are held to prove the presence of a divine agency in our world’s 
affairs. The God who adapts means to ends, who overrules evil for 
good, who can reveal Himself only to the pure in heart, who redeems 
the world at terrible cost and guides the course of history, is plainly 
a God who is conditioned in his working. Nor do we break the 
force of this admission when we say that these limitations arise from 
an original self-limitation on God’s part when He created the world. 
Such self-limitation, I must insist, is meaningless unless it be regarded 
as necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose. We delude 
ourselves, again, if we hope to get past ascribing limitations to the 
divine agency by arguments which prove that God is self-existent 
and perfect. A self-existent being, no doubt, is exempt from certain 
limitations, inasmuch as it contains within itself the grounds of its 
own existence, but this by no means guarantees absolutely unlimited 
power. Perfection, applied to a spirit, means either the actual reali- 
sation of all ideals and ends, or else the willing of the best that is 
possible. If we take it in the first sense, we have, not God, but the 
Idealistic Absolute. If we take it in the second sense, we do not 
get beyond a Being whose activity is conditioned. 

But, it will be objected,"this makes God finite. Only finite, I 
reply, in the sense in which anything real must be finite. Whatever, 
is real must have a determinate nature, and every determination has 
its negative side. If God is good, for instance, He can neither spare 
us pain if we sin nor leave us in our sin. So with every other attribute 
and agency of the Deity. His being or doing one thing necessarily 
excludes His being or doing something else. Now this principle cuts 
deeper than we often perceive. For instance, Lotze says that, while 
it is a necessary consequence of the organic unity of the race that 
if one sin others must suffer, it is none the less a mystery why God 
does not ceaselessly interpose to shield the innocent.* It is plain, 
however, that if such ceaseless interposition were the fact the organic 
„munity of the race would cease to be; in that case the spirit’s final . 
heaven would be an unattainable ideal, for, as we have already seen, 
that consists in being a member of a perfect society. Such reflec- 
tions, which might be extended indefinitely, ought to convince us 
that we have no warrant for attributing to God anything beyond 
practical omnipotence. ` 


f 
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Again, if the loss of the literally infinite* disturb us, let us remember 
that, m losing it, we lose nothing but the literally unintelligible. A 
being absolutely unconditioned, even by its own nature, is merely 
the unknowable of Agnosticism. Nothing definite can be known or 
thought regarding it, since to know is to condition. But then, as the 
critics of Agnosticism have shown, it is only by a delusive process 
that the bare existence of such a being is inferred at all. 

_ Our result so far, therefore, must be this: If we have no grounds 
for assuming that God is almighty in any other sense than that He 
is able to make ideal and actual meet in a perfect and eternal world, 
there is no contradiction in assuming that even for Him the time 
process is a necessity. The time process, as I have tried to show, 
carries with it the necessity of a certain amount of natural evil, pain, 
loss and suffering, as a transitory means towards a greater good, 
and it involves also the possibility of moral evil. The actuality of 
the latter, however, on so large a scale in our world cannot be 
ascribed to the divine agency. Both it, and the increase and com- 
plication of the world’s travail which it involves, constitute a factor 
directly hostile to the realisation of the divine ideal of the universe. 
If, however, our ideals are a progressive though partial revelation of 
the will of the Supreme, moral evil also and all its fruits must in the 
end pass away. God, therefore, must at the last be-revealed to every 
soul, both as all good and all powerful, even though His world 
be evil for a season. If this be admitted, the dilemma of Theism 
is resolved. : 

Nor can this result be shaken even if we cannot show in detail 
how the time process is a necessity. In this, as in other cases, we 
may be certain ¢ha¢ a thing is, though we cannot show kow it is. 
To reveal the “how,” in this instance, we should require to know 
everything regarding the relations between the One and the many. 
With regard to this vast theme, which since the fall of naturalism 
has rapidly become the central problem of philosophy, all our theories 
must be tentative and provisional at the best. Still, for the sake of 
rounding off our argument, I will conclude with certain considerations 
which may throw some light on the need of a time process. 

There are certain characteristics of finite spirits which suggest that 
they can be made perfect only through a process. 

The first of these is self-activity. This is one of the features which 
differentiate spirits from things, or from existences to which person- 
ality in any sense is denied. Man, within limits, is literally his own 
maker. Even if the will or activity, which is the core of personality, 
be merely selective and not creative, this statement holds good. A 
man’s inherited character and environment, e.g., may present him 
early in life with the alternative of taking up the cross or of joining 


* It would be more correct to describe this as the erroneous infinite. The true 
infinite, if we must retain the term, would be the absolutely perfect and self- 
sufficient, 
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those who the primrose path of dalliance tread. He does not create 
these alternatives. But if he has an original power of selection that 
is enough. By his choice he makes or mars himself, and, through 
himself, makes or mars his world. This activity, moreover, if the 
researches of modern logicians and psychologists are to be trusted, 
has equally far-reaching results in the realm of knowledge. The 
object or world is what it is, for us, largely through our intellectual 
manipulation of it. Our intelligence develops itself just as truly as 
does our moral will, and, by its self-development, shapes and re-shapes 
the world. Hence it would seem that the supreme good, the 
perfection of our spirits, is not something which God can literally give. 
It must from the nature of the case be an achievement, nota gift. If ` 
we seek, therefore, to be made perfect through an external creative 
fiat, we seem to seek something which is inconsistent with our being 
spirits at all. If we are to be as gods, having power over good and 
evil, there are certain things which we cannot be spared, even the 
peril of offering an almost diabolic resistance to the perfection of our 
spirits. 

If for this reason, and for another to be stated presently, it be 
granted that there must be a time process, there is a further charac- 
teristic of spirits which suggests why our advançe is so painful and 
slow. It is their imperviousness. We have touched on this in our 
discussion of Absolutism, when we argued that an imperfect experi- 
ence, as such, can never be part of an experience which is conscious 
of no defect or suffering. This burning something, which I call my 
pain or pleasure, my thought or aspiration, can be no one else’s but 
mine. There is a sense in which not even God Himself can share 
it with me. However close may be the rapport between the finite 
self and the Deity, my experience, as mine, in its uniqueness and 
individuality, is impervious even to Him and to all others besides. 
The way in which two bodies refuse to interpenetrate and occupy the 
same space forms but a faint analogue, as Professor Seth says, of 
the way in which spirits exclude each other, and form what Professor 
James would call a pluralism. 

Now this aspect of our nature may condition the divine activity in 
ways which we cannot perceive. One of these, however, is fairly 
obvious. In getting us to seek and to realise the good, there are 
plainly limits to what God can compel us to do, or to what He can 
do for us. However open our hearts may be to the Searcher of 
hearts, He can in the end move them only by the method of per- 
suasion. Now to persuade foolish or rebellious spirits is a task 
greater than we can even dimly conceive. We are aware that we are 
notoriously slow to take to heart the lessons of life, but we know not 
how great is the resistance which even the best of us offers to the 
divine purpose. It would appear, then, that if our personality is to 
be respected, if it is not to be tampered with or destroyed, we need 
the slow and painful discipline through which we pass. 
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In the third place, the highest good and the highest happiness of 
~ which our spirits are capable can be reached only as the result of 
transcended evil. This doctrine is liable to great abuse, but its truth 
can be denied only if we are blind to the witness of our daily 
experience. The courage, ¢.g. which is part of the very essence of 
the hero’s soul, presupposes danger overcome. The highest faith, as 
Professor Caird has somewhere said, implies not the absence but 
the exhaustion and suppression of pessimism and scepticism. The 
Indians, says Emerson, have a superstition that the strength of the 
slain man passes into the arm of the slayer; so we are the richer in 
will and thought and feeling for every discord overcome. If-this be 
true, however, the time process, with all its pains and perils, is once 
more proved to be justifiable and necessary. It is worth our while 
also to note that such transcendence of evil is possible only if the 
time process be real. On the absolutist theory, evil is not really 
transcended. However perfect the Absolute may be, evil in the 
world of appearance holds its own to all eternity; the truth is, the 
Absolute does not suppress but conserves evil But if evolution be 
real there is sense in saying that such evils as loss and pain and 
danger can be made to subserve the realisation of a higher harmony _ 
and their own final disappearance, as such, from the universe; the 
darkness of our mortal life can be lost at last in eternal light, and all 
defeat and death be swallowed up in victory. 

These suggestions, however tentative, if they are not mistaken in. 
principle, do throw some light on the need for a time process; they 
commit us also to a certain conception of God on which, in addition 
to what has already been urged, a final word must be said. 

If God be the Supreme Power that works in evolution, our world’s 
change and motion must react upon Him, our sorrows must in some 
sense be His sorrows, even as our ideals are His ideals. As Dr. 
Schiller puts it: “If we suffer, He must suffer; if we sin, He must 
“expiate our sin.”* This conception of God as a suffering God is 
an offence to many minds, because it implies that, in respect, of 
happiness, our redemption is in part the redemption of God Himself. 
This, no doubt, was part of the reproach of the cross to the men of 
the Greco-Roman world, who felt it to be as grave an error to deny 
the divine happiness as to deny the divine goodness. Even Christian 
theologians, with the lesson of the crucifixion before their eyes, have 
often been slow to realise that God must, in some sense, suffer along 
with the world. If we deny it, however, we ought to be honest 
enough to pay the price of our denial. We either give up the reality 
of the time process or deny all interaction between God and the 
world. In the one case we must accept some form of Absolutism or 
Pantheism, whose irrationality, on intellectual and moral grounds, we 
have already tried to show. In the other, we must go back to the 


* “Riddles of Sphinx,” p. 451. 
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` God of Aristotle, who neither knew nor felt nor cared for the eerie 
and aspirations of men. The longer we ponder this alternative the - 
more clearly, I think, shall’ we perceive that the surest guarantee of .. 
the final rationality of the universe is a God whose moral character 
is above suspicion, and who is a real factor in the course of life. 
Such a conception of the Deity came into the world through the 
religion of Israel and of Christ, and it is no accident that there came , 
along with it the belief that our world’s change and motion are of the 
nature of progress.* In truth, the one stands or falls with the other. 
Only a God who hears the burden of the world’s sin and sorrow can - 
justify the faith that “the good shall fall at last far off to all, and 
“every winter turn to spring’; only such a world can be rational 
through and through; only its citizens can know even as they are’ 
known. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE. ° 


* Compare Windebund. “ History of Philosophy,” pp. 255-262. 


EAST AND WEST. 


HE sahent feature in the history of the Old World for 2,500 
years, perhaps for even longer, has been the never-ending 
struggle between the Orient and the Occident. For century after 
century, epoch after epoch, the strife has continued, intermittent, 
often apparently interrupted, but never really ceasing. Lydian coa- 
tended with Ionian in Asia Minor, even then the battle-ground of 
the rival civilisations ; Persian and Phoenician with European Greek ; 
Parthian, Persian, wild barbarian from Central Asia, and yet more 
terrible religious fanatic from Arabia with the stubborn mass of 
Imperial Rome, and at last with the new national Europe that had 
grown up while the old order, under men like Leo the Isaurian and 
Basil Bulgaroktonos, was making its heroic stand along the line of 
the Taurus against the Asiatic tide. i 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the limits of Europe 
as a “political expression” have, in the course of ages, fluctuated 
widely. At the present day the lands controlled by Europeans 
extend far beyond the arbitrarily-defined geographical boundaries 
of the Continent. Europe, indeed, as defined by geographers, is 
nothing but the largest peninsula of Asia. In the seventh century 
B.C, when the vanguard of Asia, the Lydian kingdom of the Merm- 
nads, began its westward advance, Europe practically included little 
except the coasts of the Ægean, Hellas, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus and 


'. the peninsula of Italy, and even in parts of this scanty territory the 


state of civilisation was low. Lydia did not prove strong enough 
to destroy the barrier of the cities of Asiatic Hellas; but with the 
advent of Persia the glory of Ionia was trampled in the dust, and 
the tide of Asiatic conquest rolled onward until, in 480 B.C., the 
genius of Thermistocles turned it back from the Salaminian Strait 
to the shore of the Hellespont. For a century and a half the struggle 
was in suspense on the western coast of Asia Minor; the dead 
weight of Persian power was too great to be coped with by a dis- 
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united Hellas; then at Jast, under the mightiest of her conquerors, 
Europe took a gigantic stride in advance. In ten wonderful years 
the Persian giant had been stricken down for ever, and the Grzeco- 
Macedonian army had marched triumphantly to the Ravee, having 
subjugated in a decade regions which have kept later mations occupied 
for generations. A discussion of the reasons for the rapidity of 
Alexander's conquests is out of place here: their story remains the 
most glorious page of European history. 

It is, of course, true that they were largely transitory. Hardly 
had the Macedonian hero passed away than the bounds of his vast 
empire began to contract. The ablest of his successors—the one 
who, so far as we can see him, most resembled Aléxander—had to 
confess his inability, or, at any rate, his strong disinclination, to hold 
the Indesian provinces, and all through the next two centuries the 
Asiatic terminus steadily advanced. From the Atrek to Demavend, 
from Demavend to Zagros, from Zagros to the Euphrates, Parthia 
under her warrior kings pressed forward, while the descendants of 
Seleucus quarrelled and fought over the wretched remnants of their 
ancestor’s domain in the neighbourhood of Antioch. Maccabean 
Judæa, the very incarnation of ultra-Asiaticism, established itself 
almost at the gates of the Seleucid capital, and battled fiercely 
against European rule and European gods. Armenia rose in revolt ; 
a remarkable empire established itself under a line of Persian princes 
in Pontic Cappadocia; and at last the very name of the Seleucid 
Empire vanished. Asiatic Parthia and Asiatic Armenia divided its 
remains, while Pontic armies conquered Asia Minor, passed into 
Europe, and entrenched themselves in Athens. For one moment 
the position was as it had been in 480 B.C.; but then the genius of 
Sulla roughly turned the refluent Asiatic tide; and by Lucullus and 
Pompeius the Pontic Empire was swept away and the eastern 
boundary of European power established at the Euphrates. 

By the fourth century A.D. it may be said that the whole Mediter- 
ranean region was European, and a very large part of its wide area 
had been thoroughly Europeanised. I say “Europeanised” because, 
despite its name, the Roman Empire never Romanised the East. 
It was always, more or less, Romano-Hellenic, not purely Roman, 
and beyond the Hellespont the Hellenic element was entirely 
dominant. In the fifth century the Teutons burst the barrier of the 
Rhine and Danube, and for all practical purposes—though, of course, 
not technically—ended Roman dominion in the West. At the same 
time, though South-Western Europe was barbarised for a thousand 
years, there still remained the Christian religion, terribly degraded, 
it is true, and some few fragments of the strong ‘Roman govern- 
mental organisation, to serve as rallying points for better things. 

While all was in wild confusion in Europe, rival Teutonic tribes 
striving one with another and with the stubbornly-resisting remnants 
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of Roman power in the West, the vanguard, not of Asiatic civilisation 
but of Asiatia barbarism, not the noble race of the Persians, but the 
utterly savage and degraded Huns, made a tremendous assault upon 
the tottering fabric of Roman-European society. Again East and 
West stood face to face; on the plains of Northern Gaul, where 
Roman and Teuton had long contended for the mastery, Roman 
and Teuton now stood side by side against the first wave of those 
Central Asiatic savages who have ever been the deadly enemies 
of progress, and again the fortune of the day was with Europe. 
Beneath the shield of the Eastern Empire Europe, slowly and pain- 
fully, with the inexperience of ignorance, began to organise herself 
into Teutonic kingdoms, while the Empire still held Asiatic civilisa- 
tion in check at the Euphrates, 

Lydian, Persian, Phoenician, Parthian, Hun, New Persian, had all 
striven in vain to check the development of Europe under the 
guidance of Greece and Rome; now, in the seventh century, a foe 
more terrible far than any of these—more terrible because wielding 

' the weapon of religious fanaticism—launched itself to the attack, and 
for a time the success of the onslaught was remarkable. The whole 
of Syria, Egypt and the Barbary coast fell away from European 
control; the great Visigothic kingdom in Spain collapsed like a house 
of cards at the appearance of the Arabs across the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the advance guard of the new faith pushed its out- 
posts up to the Loire before it could be repelled. But within less 
than forty years of their first appearance across the Jordan the Arabs 
had been roughly checked by Constantine Pogonatus at Constanti- 
nople, and forced to sue for peace; the imposing structure of Christian 
Empire that centred at the city of Byzas and Constantine, however 
much it might be weakened, was too strong to be overthrown by 
the vast, incoherent mass of the Caliphate. In 717 the Saracens 
tried their fortune once more, only to see the mightiest armament that 
they had ever sent forth well-nigh annihilated by Leo III. beneath 
the triple walls that had already once defied their fiercest efforts. 
In 732 Karl Martel definitely checked their progress in the West, 
and thereafter, though an ever-present trouble, the Arabs were not a 
grave ‘danger; the solid structure that Leo IIM. and Constantine V. 
had reared from the crumbling ruins of the Empire of Justinian and 
Heraclius was proof against their assaults. Europe was safe from 
the attacks of the great civilised States of Asia. China was too far 
off; India impotent; the Caliphate steadily held in check and dis- 
tracted by intestine broils. But on the eastern frontier Europe lay 
very poorly guarded by the weak and disunited Slavs, exposed to 
the assaults of the barbarians from the interior of Asia) As early 
as 679 the Bulgars had established themselves on the Danube, but, 
fortunately, the Slavonic inhabitants of that region were strong 
enough to assimilate them. The Magyars did, indeed, interpose 
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themselves like a wedge between the Slavs of the South and those 
of the North and East; but the formation of the Russian and Polish 
States cut them off from Asia, and they became, after some centuries, 
Christianised, and to a considerable extent civilised, though the 
sympathies of the nation have always been in a certain degree Asiatic 
rather than European, possibly on account of its curious position 
between Germans and Slavs, with the Turks in its rear. Yet, upon 
the whole, Hungary has done her duty as a European nation well, 
and in the memory of the services of Hunyadi and Matthias Cor- 
vinus we may forget Tokoli’s relations with the enemies of 
Christendom. 

The first half of the eleventh century showed a steady advance 
of the European terminus. The Eastern emperors ruled once more 
from the Danube well-nigh to the Caspian Sea; they had recovered 
Cilicia and Northern Syria from the Mohammedans. In Spain the 
Christian States were steadily advancing, while in the east the new 
Christian kingdoms of Russia and Poland were pushing forward. 
against barbarians of the Baltic and barbarians of the Great Plain. 
But with the coming of the Turks began a period of disaster for 
Europe, none the less disastrous because at the time its significance 
does not seem to have been recognised in the West. 

The most fatal result of the Turkish irruption was the destruction 
of the Eastern Empire. The great Christian State that had covered 
Europe from the assaults of Islam for four centuries went down 
before the spears of Alp Arslan’s riders on the field of Manzikert 
in 1071; and though the Comneni did much to renew it, and even 
succeeded in reviving to all appearance its ancient glory, it had none 
the less received its death-blow. Asia Minor, the heart and soul of 
Christian civilisation in the East, was devastated and largely lost; 
Armenia was in the power of the Turks. The crusading States of 
Syria were but ephemeral creations of the sword, and did not long 
survive when once the quarrelling Mohammedan emirs had been 
coerced into union by Zanki, Nur-ed-din and Saladin. The Fourth 
Crusade, by Venetian efforts, became nothing more than a huge 
piratical expedition, probably the most utterly unprincipled ever 
made; and by the sack of Constantinople in 1204 it inflicted upon 
Europe a blow the severity of which can never perhaps be fully 
realised. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were thoroughly disastrous. 
The Eastern Empire was finally destroyed; Asia Minor, Armenia 
and the Balkan Peninsula were reduced to the pitiable condition in 
which they have remained until the present day; Russia was swept 
away in the torrent of the Mongol irruptions; and the whole of 
Eastern Europe was ravaged repeatedly. Only in Spain was the 
Christian boundary pushed forward beyond the Guadalquiver; else- 
where the border of Asiatic barbarism had advanced to the Danube 
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and the Dneiper; while in Asia itself India was, as usual, in a state 
of anarchic impotence; and China, which had so often repelled the 
tribes of the central tableland and driven them to vent their energy 
on the West, was now in Mongol hands. For the next two centuries 
the Turks were the terror and the plague of Europe. They had 


~reduced to a howling wilderness what had once been the great and 


wealthy Eastern Empire; they controlled the whole Pontic region 
and the Barbary States to Morocco. They terrorised the Mediter- 
ranean with their fleets; they wasted all Hungary to the gates of 
Vienna. Even after Lepanto matters were little better, and the 
boundary of barbarism advanced in South-East Europe until Sobie- 
ski's famous victory at Vienna in 1683 caused it to recede once more. 
Meanwhile Russia had consolidated herself in the Moscow region, 
and finally, in the last years of the seventeenth century, had joined 
in the advance against Turkey. Since then the progress of Europe 
has been remarkable, and the chief effect of this success has been 
to produce a feeling of inflated self-confidence in the public opinion 
of the West. Strong in the contemplation of her mighty armaments, 
of her widespread dominion and undoubtedly remarkable state of 
material civilisation, Europe is but too prone to regard Asia and 
-Asiatics with a contempt as foolish as it is undeserved. 

A glance at the map of Asia might, at first sight, give the impres- 
sion that there is little left in Asiatic hands. The Turkish Empire 
of desolation exists only by the criminal connivance of the European 
Powers. Persia and Siam, and, to a lesser extent, Afghanistan exist 
on sufferance. Arabia is, politically, of little account. England rules 
all India and Burma; France is dominant in Annam and Tonkin; 
Russia holds all the north from the Arctic Ocean to the Atrek and 
the Altai. But the strength of Asia is yet unbroken. India is the 
one important section of the continent which has fallen away, and 
only at one or two isolated periods of history has India exercised 
any influence proportionate to her extent and natural wealth, A 
nation India is aot, nor ever will be. A withdrawal of British rule 
would mean an immediate relapse into the anarchy of the eighteenth 
century. Centuries must pass before Siberia and Central Asia are 
developed. Arabia, Persia and Turkey are as poor as they are vast. 
The regions held by Russia, Arabia, Turkey and Persia have a 
population of 60,000,000 at most, scattered over an area of 9,000,000 
square miles. In the rocky islands of Japan, in the mountains and 
plains of China, protected on all sides but the north-east by vast 
wildernesses and huge mountain chains, more than 450,000,000 of 
people—nearly a third of the human race—are congregated. Their 
civilisation is as ancient as those of Greece and Rome, which have 
long been dead; while Rome was still struggling with Carthage for 
the empire of the West, China had produced a ruler the like of whom 
the world has rarely seen, and had built the Great Wall, the hugest 
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structure ever reared by human hands. Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, 
Lydia, Persia, are but names to us to-day. Not one stone of 
Phoenician Carthage is left upon another. The fate of Greece is 
well expressed in Byron’s immortal lines. The mighty Roman 
world dominion has long since perished, but China, which saw its 
nse, its glory and its fall, exists to this day. Foreign conquest cannot 
subdue the vast solid mass of the Chinese; they have assimilated 
and denationalised their Imperial lines; the Ta-tsing dynasty is 
Chinese in all but the national appellation by which it is styled. The 
people of China and Japan are eminently vigorous, both physically 
and intellectually; Japan, much the weaker of the two, has proved 
herself capable of contending on equal terms with a great European 
Power. China is showing signs of awakening to the necessities of 
the day; and the strength of China, under good government, is to 
that of Japan as four is to one. China and Japan are the strength 
of Asia, and they are yet intact. 

The result of the Russo-Japanese war was a severe blow to 
Europe. It may well be that President Roosevelt’s intervention, 
however well intended, will eventually prove to be one of the gravest 
disasters that has ever befallen Christian civilisation. Since the 
conclusion of peace Japan has shown the selfish particularism of her 
aims very clearly; but selfish particularism is too common for it to 
be remarkable in the present instance. But the estimate of Japan 
generally formed in the United Kingdom is a wrong one. It may be 
compared, with some justice, to Anna Comnena’s eulogistic estimate 
of her father, and to one, as to the other, Gibbon’s words may be 
applied: “The genuine character . . . is lost in a vague constella- 
“tion of virtues.” That the people of Japan possess some admirable 
virtues none will deny; but they possess equally some odious vices. 
With this part of the question, however, I have nothing to do. But 
there are some who maintain that Japan’s victory over Russia was a 
victory for civilisation—even European. civilisation. I can only say 
that the impression left on my mind, after a perusal of the accounts 
of the country and its inhabitants in the pages of bygone travellers, 1s 
one of a social condition not greatly removed from barbarism; and 
nothing that I have read in modern authorities on the subject has 
tended materially to modify that impression. Into this question, 
again, I do not intend to enter; but I must remark that the Japanese 
estimate of women, in so far as I have been able to grasp it, seems a 
very degraded one, and a nation which despises its women is lacking 
im an essential qualification for the attamment of advanced 
civilisation. 

One qualification for the attainment of empire, however, the Japanese 
undoubtedly possess in a marked degree: they are born warriors. 
The average Japanese, indeed, appears to be constitutionally well-nigh 
incapable of fear; and the Japanese leader, whatever the measure 
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of his capacity, has a praiseworthy contempt for casualty lists. I 
use the laudatory term deliberately. War is barbarous, but a general 
who refuses to undertake a great enterprise, promising, if successful, 
‘decisive results, on the ground that the cost will be too heavy, is a 
Coward in the worst sense of the word. The Japanese leaders in 
the late war, whatever their faults, were not guilty of this form of 
poltroonery ; and that their fierce determination shook the nerve of 
the Russian commanders, if not of their fine troops, it is hardly - 
possible to doubt. 

In a war with a European Power this quality of grim determination 
makes for success with Japan. The Russians are probably the 
sternest fighting race in Europe; certain it is that, in the history 
of the last two centuries, their armies stand out as those which have 
always endured the worst punishment before breaking up, Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon, commanding the finest armies of their 
respective epochs, both succeeded in defeating the far worse-trained, 
worse-equipped and worse-led Russian hosts; but neither could ever 
rout or destroy them. The Japanese, without such advantages over 
the Russians as the Prussians in 1758 and the French in 1807 
undoubtedly possessed, succeeded in gaining victories more complete 
than those of Zorndorf or Friedland. The fact is a sufficiently 
notable one. 

The Russians have preserved their warlike qualities in larger 
measure than any other nation of Europe, except, perhaps, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and the Albanians and Montenegrins of 
the Balkan peninsula. Of the two latter I need not speak. That 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were still warlike at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was shown by the desperate defence of 
the Spanish towns and the murderous partisan strife which marked 
the Peninsular War. In no other country of South-Western Europe 
would an unfortified town like Zaragoza have stood a siege at the 
. hands of a great regular army. The Russians in 1812 did not defend 

their towns, which, indeed, being wood-built, were hopelessly inde- 
fensible, but destroyed them and took to the forests. The point is, 
that in 1812 the people of both Russian and Peninsular towns were 
sufficiently warlike to take a fair, sometimes a disproportionate, part 
in the perils and miseries of war. This was certainly not the case 
in the rest of Europe. 

The Russians, however, succumbed to the Japanese in 1904-5. 
Japan has shown herself able to maintain her independence, and 
Japan is only a fraction of independent Asia. China is by far the 
larger portion, and until of late years Europeans have comforted 
themselves with the notion that the Chinese cannot fight. Never was 
there a stranger but more persistent delusion than this one of Chinese 
cowardice. Little more than a century ago China, under the great 
Emperor Chi'en-Lung, was a conquering State. The subjugation 
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of Nepál by the army of Chi’en-Lung under General San-fo was one 
of the greatest militaty feats of all tme; the courage and endurance 
displayed were alike marvellous. 

It is true that on numerous occasions so-called armies of Chinese 
have fled like sheep before Europeans and Japanese; but to accuse 
promiscuous gatherings of ragged, hungry, all but unarmed wretches, 
of cowardice for refusing to stand and be massacred by well-drilled 
and well-armed foes is somewhat absurd. Our own wars with the 
Chinese afforded proof that Chinamen could fight well on occasion, 
as, for example, at the defence of the little North Taku Fort m 1860. 
Gordon’s “ Ever-victorious Army” was by no means an ideal force ; 
it was not recruited from the best fighting races of China, and it was — 
badly officered; but it cannot justly be described as contemptible. 

In the Chmo-Japanese war of 1894-5 the Chinese on several 
occasions fought well At Ping-yang, at Kang-wang-sai, at Kai-ping, 
at Tai-ping-shan, at Niu-chwang, and at more than one action near 
Liao-yang, where General Iko-tenga* captained the troops of the 
Imperial homeland, despite bad leading, poor training, and miserably 
defective armament and equipment, they made a good stand. At 
Kang-wang-sai the Japanese under Katsura were repelled four times 
before they finally burst through the Chinese line. If the collapse 
at Port Arthur was peculiarly disgraceful, Admiral Ting’s last stand 
with the Northern Squadron at Wei-hai-wei was eminently creditable, 
both to the brave chief himself and his gallant crews. i 

In the advance of the Allies on Peking in 1900 they were opposed 
by only 10,000 Chinese regulars under General Nieh. The effective 
action of Nieh’s division was much impaired by vacillation and dis- 
sension at headquarters, and it was accompanied and encumbered by 
crowds of half-armed Boxer levies. Yet under such disadvantages 
these troops—by no means the best in China—made a stout resist- 
ance; the men, as a whole, showed great resolution, and their artillery 
practice was splendid. 

Courbet, Brière de L’Isle and Négrier, in the early eighties in 
Tonkin, did not find the Chinese despicable antagonists. There was 
at least one grave disaster for the invaders. The Chinese fought 
well on many occasions. The story of the “Black Flag” soldier 
who died at the gate of Son-tai, calmly facing the onrush of 3,000 
enemies, reads like the Roman lay of Horatius. 

There is at least as much good fighting material in China as in 
Europe, probably much more. The people of the six northern 
provinces are, by all accounts, a magnificent race of men, physically 


*The name of this otherwise unknown Chinese general is mentioned because, 
according to the Japanese, he was the best of the commanders opposed to them in 
189475, ung did fairly well in the Niu-chwang region, and showed strategic 
insight ; his fight at Kang-wang-sai was the fiercest in the whole war. Nieh, who 
commanded at Kai-ping, distinguished himself against the Allies in 1g00; but 
Iko-tenga not only proved a fighting general of some energy, but possessed 
considerable power of initiative. 
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superb, far superior to the Japanese, sober, hardy, patient, indifferent 
to death, needmg only training to make them the finest soldiers ın 
the world. The peasantry of some of the central provinces are little 
inferior to the sturdy northerners, and even the south is not to be 
despised. It was Kwang-tung which furnished the Tai-ping rebellion 
with its most desperate recruits, and the “ Black Flags,” who fought 
the French so well in Tonkin, must have been chiefly southerners. 

In 1895 China had practically no regular troops. In 1900 there 
were about 45,000, scattered in five divisions from Wu-chang to 
. Shan-hai-kwan, of whom, as aforesaid, only 10,000 opposed the march 
of the Europeans and Japanese on Peking. To-day it is probable 
that there are over 200,000 soldiers actually under arms, and perhaps 
300,000 or 400,000 more tramed men im the reserve. All accounts 
speak of the fine appearance and excellent equipment of the men. 
The weak pomt of the new army is undoubtedly its armament. This 
is very various in character ; at the same time the troops have modern - 
weapons of one sort and another, and poor armament is by no means 
a decisive disadvantage, given good troops and determined leading, 
as the deeds of the Confederate army in the American Civil War 
conclusively proved. The Chinese arsenals are not at present capable 
of adequately coping with the demand for modem weapons; but, 
none the less, steady progress is being made. 

It may be said, of course, that Chinese finances will be unequal 
to the strain of maintaining millions of soldiers. That may be the 
case at present, but two generations—nay, even one—will assuredly 
see a wonderful change. Whatever the provincial viceroys may 
declare, the land-tax is capable of producing a far greater revenue 
than it actually does—they have, indeed, practically admitted as 
much. In agriculture it is hardly possible to teach the Chinaman 
anything; it has been said that he would, if he could, cultivate the | 
sea. But his implements are primitive; with improved machinery 
the Jand could produce even more than it does. The vast mineral 
resources of the Empire are hardly touched. The coal-fields are of 
enormous extent; iron and other useful metals are abundant. The 
manufactures of silk and cotton are being steadily developed. With 
the exploitation of the vast latent resources of the Empire revenue 
will increase by leaps and bounds. Even to-day administrative 
reforms would, beyond doubt, result in a vastly increased income. 
With internal development proceeding, and a fairly honest administra- 
tion, China will be in time able to maintain with ease an army twice 
as great as that of Germany and a navy as large as that of Britain. 

But, it will also be said, this will require time, and is, moreover, 
merely supposition. Much is, doubtless, uncertain, but the awakening 
of China is evident, and her new army an accomplished fact. Forty 
years ago Japan was a nonentity. Who can say what a century may 
do for China? A hundred years is not, from the historical point 
of view, a long period. 
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The relations between -China and Japan must be considered. 
Tradıtionally, of course, they are hostile. The two Empires are 
áncient foes. In the seventeenth century they came into violent 
collision in Korea. In 1894-5 and 1900 Japan was in opposition to 
China, and she holds to-day territory which was once Chinesé 
Moreover, her policy in Manchuria hardly seems calculated to placate 
the Chinese. It is possible, indeed, that when China has succeeded 
in reconstructing her military power her arms may be directed against 
Japan rather than Russia. Such an event would not be unfortunate 
for Europe. It is‘not possible for China, until she has become a 
first-class naval Power, to deal a decisive blow at her insular neigh- 
bour, though she may wrest Korea from her; nor can Japan, with 
her relatively small population and inferior resources, even though 
she have command of the sea, make any serious impression upon 
China. But in the event—a probable one, as I think, though not 
likely to be of immediate occurrence—of a Chino-European struggle, 
the part which Japan will play will be a most important, perhaps a 
“decisive, one. In alliance with China she can protect her ally’s rear 
from European and American naval attacks, and at the same time 
render important service on land. Japan is always in a position to ` 
take in flank a Russian movement upon the north-eastern frontier 
of China, practically the only really vulnerable part, since armies of 
any size cannot exist in the Gobi or Sin-tsiang. On the other hand, 
a hostile Japan, entrenched in Korea, and able, by means of her 
naval power, to land and supply large armies at any point along the 
Chinese coast, might well turn the scale against Chma in a war 
with Europe. This policy, in the latter event, would almost certainly 
be adopted, in some degree at least; and Japan’s warlike ruling 
classes would not make such pitiful blunders as were committed by 
the weak British Ministries during the Napoleonic war. In that 
war, indeed, once the Government had braced itself to a right use 
of its naval supremacy, the result was decisive. The “ Spanish ulcer” 
ruined Napoleon; and if Wellington bad been adequately supplied 
with troops at the outset the end of the French dominion in Europe 
might have come much earlier. Japan’s strategic position with 
regard to China is as that of Great Britain to Europe, with the 
important advantage that she has a really powerful army. 

But, on the other hand, Japan’s natural policy is that of close 
alliance with China, and it seems all but impossible that the statesmen 
of both countries will not in the end recognise this. The combination 
of China, awakened and reformed, with Japan will be equal to 
resisting any other that may be formed against it. 

Time is needed by both the Empires of the Far East. Japan is 
strong on land and sea, but her financial position is not very satis- 
factory. Owing to her favourable strategic situation she could 
probably maintain a contest on equal terms with any of the chief 
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world-Powers except England and Russia. The struggle would, of 
necessity, be a maritme one, and I do not see that it would be 
` possible for the fleet of a European Power, or of America, far from its 
base and without any docking accommodation at hand, successfully to 
fight the formidable Japanese navy on its own coasts. England could 
undoubtedly concentrate a sufficiently powerful naval force on the 
spot, but at the risk of gravely weakening her position in Europe. 
Russia, at the same risk, could mass a commanding land force in 
Manchuria. Neither Power could, as matters stand, inflict a decisive 
blow on Japan. Russia is too weak on sea, England too weak on 
land. Russia, indeed, even under present circumstances, is strong 
enough to drive Japan back into her islands. It cannot be too 
emphatically pointed out that Russia, sorely humiliated ın 1904-5, 
was very far from being beaten. The loss of fleets means less to 
Russia than to any other Power in the world; her strength lies on 
land; she is distinctly the land Power of the world, as England is 
the sea Power. At the conclusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
Japan was growing exhausted with her gigantic efforts. She had 
expended some 150,000,000; she had captured one first-class 
fortress and had destroyed two great Russian fleets. She had 
inflicted three tremendous defeats on Russian armies, and yet con- 
trolled only the southern corner of Manchuria. The generals of 
Japan lay m advance of Mukden with an army of perhaps 450,000 
men, which it would have been extremely difficult to reinforce with 
trained troops; and south of Kirin-ula stood Linievich at the head 
of 500,000 men and 1,500 guns, while the Siberian railway was. 
delivering reinforcements at Harbin at the rate of 14,000 a week. 
Moreover, Lintevich’s positions were enormously strong, and, as 
aforesaid, a Russian army will not disintegrate until it is fairly 
battered to pieces. Even after Mukden the remains of Kuropatkin’s 
host were not by any means utterly routed or demoralised, as is shown 
by the fact that they took away with them from their lost field over 

1,300 of their 1,368 guns. 

With Japan growing stronger every eae Russia strong encugh 
to defeat but not to cripple her, and England in much the same 
position (though the latter, by means of her naval power, might, 
indeed, by destroying Japan’s sea-going commerce, gain a decisive 
success), the controlling factor in the situation will probably be China. 
If in the course of the next century China can thoroughly reorganise 
her administration, and drill and equip an army proportionate to her 
vast population and great natural wealth, she must undoubtedly take 
tank as one of the few really great Powers of the world, far more 
so than the military States of the European continent which mas- 
querade as great empires. If, in addition, she can build and arm 
a considerable fleet, I do not well see where she need stop. But if 
her statesmen and those of Japan be far-sighted enough to form and 
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maintain a close alliance, the results of the union might easily be 
such as the world has never yet seen. 

It is true that the European and Europeanised nations of the 
world are 500,000,000 strong, but they are separated into two masses. 
The European portion, numerically much the more formidable, is 
very heterogeneous in composition, disorganised by religious and 
political differences, and hampered by the necessity of defending 
distant and alien possessions. The American fraction is rapidly 
becoming less and less European in character, and shows a strong 
tendency to remain isolated between Europe and Asia. It is, perhaps, 
less heterogeneous than the European mass, but contains far more 
dangerous elements in the uncivilised Indians of the south and the 
solid body of negroes in the north. The presence of these dangerous 
factors in the situation would tend more or less to cripple and isolate 
America in the event of a grand renewal of the twenty-five centuries- 
old Eurasian struggle. As of old, the issue must lie between Europe 
and Asia. The odds in that case will be heavily against Europe, 
even by mere count of heads, and the disparity is accentuated when ` 
we consider the heterogeneous character of her population and the 
apparent hopelessness of forming an effective coalition from the 
mass of quarrelling States. The Chino-Japanese alliance would be 
practically homogeneous, and it would be 500,000,000 souls strong, 
with all its power concentrated within an area of 4,500,000 square 
miles; while the much smaller population of Europe is spread over 
an area more than twice as great (reckoning Siberia as a 
part of Europe, as, of course, to all intents and purposes it is). What 
is worse, the’ European power extends in a long, straggling Ime from 
Gibraltar to Kamschatka, with an isolated outpost, defended by a 
handful of men, in India; while the huge, intact mass of the two 
Turanidn Empires would he in all its strength on the western shore of 
the Pacific, able to smite at advantage the heads of the column in 
Siberia and India before the Powers in the rear could move up any 
part of their highly-localised and unwieldy armies to the rescue. Of 
the extent to which China and Japan in alliance can play into each 
other’s hands I have already spoken. 

It may be said that such speculations are visionary, and the writer 
is well prepared to be derided as a dreamer of dreams; but more 
improbable events have occurred than the union, in the face of peril, 
of two nations of kindred blood; and that the national existence of 
China and Japan is—or, at any rate, was very recently—threatened 
by the rising tide of European aggression is a fact that hardly admits 
of question. As regards the offensive power of a Chino-Japanese 
coalition, I can but say that the warlike qualities of the Japanese 
are well known; that the evidence of history is all against the 
European delusion regarding Chinese cowardice; and, finally, that 
the force latent in 500,000,000 human beings is something that cannot 
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be lightly regarded. There is no power in the world capable of 
resisting so great a mass. 

All history goes to show that, up to the present, neither East nor 
West has been able to inflict on the other a decisive blow. The 
tide of the struggle has ebbed and flowed. Three centuries ago the 
Turk stood in the centre of Europe; to-day the European is in 
Central Asia; and Mongolian civilisation, from the T’ian-Shan to 
the Pacific, stands at bay. It has stayed the European advance for 
a time at Tsu-shima and Mukden, but that the success is final no 
one believes or pretends ; the struggle must before long be renewed. 
But by whatever name it be called it will not be in essence anything 
more than an incident in the long contest between East and West, 
a contest of which we can discern the traces in the relations of Gyges 
of Lydia with the cities of Asiatic Greece, which may have been 
going on long before our eyes can pierce the gloom of the early 
ages of the Ægean, which certainly has never truly ceased since the 
latter decades of the seventh century before Christ, when King Ardys 
and his horsemen came down from the Lydian hills against Miletus 
and Priene. 

E. A. Foorp. 


TWO CENTURIES OF FRENCH OPERA. 


RENCH music has a sufficiently long pedigree in the history of 
European art. It takes a permanent place as an indigenous 

factor from about the latter half of the 17th century. From that 
date onward there is rarely as much as an interval of 20 years 
between the birth of one and another amongst French composers 
whose names have won a world-wide fame. And as throughout the 
French’code of art and esthetics a feeling for actuality, concrete pre- 
sentment, dramatic logic and sequence pronounces itself strongly, 
dominates, and triumphs, so it has followed naturally enough that 
from the outset French music grew and developed, not upon a simply 
lyrical, or a symbolically symphonic basis, but mainly upon the lines 
of a highly realistic school of opera. As early as 1570, the supply of 
and demand for opera had already reached a positiom to provoke 
discussion of the desirable necessity for its maintenance as a national 
element in French civilisation. Three-and-a-half centuries ago, 
therefore, France had arrived at the identical stage in musical 
evolution, which at the present time is being disputed for in a mildly 
chaotic and quite unpractical fashion here in England. In France 
‘various fluctuating schemes culminated finally in the opening of the 
“ Académie Nationale de Musique” in 1669, to which was added ın 
1715 the establishment of the “Opéra Comique.” In their whole 
method and style these two institutions have remained peculiarly 
French. The term “comic” as we know it is, of course, altogether 
foreign to works of the type of “Carmen,” or Méhul’s “ Joseph,” or 
Debussy’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande,” or the rest of the répertoire of 
the “Opéra Comique.” Nor is it the bare differentiation between 
“Grand Opéra” which does not, and “Opéra Comique” which 
does, admit of spoken dialogue that serves to divide the two series 
according to French analysis. It is rather the Frenchman's mnate 
love of exact classification and carefully proportioned values that has 
given birth to the two separate forms. It would offend the French 
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sense of fitness to produce a work of the meticulous, finely spun 
detail comprised in “Pelléas et Mélisande” on so spacious an arena 
as that of either their own, opera house or our Covent Garden stage. 
They would never for a moment include Puccim’s “ Madama Butter- 
“fy” in the category of grand opera; and if, by the way, they had 
ever possessed an “Albert Hall,” as an equivalent for their “ Eiffel 
“Tower,” the building would surely have existed not as a refuge for 
the musically destitute, but as a flourishing home for menagerie or 
circus. 

It is thanks to their gift of sympathetic distinctions that the 
French have enjoyed so many composers who admirably fulfil their 
own native axiom—son genre est petit, mais il est parfait dans son 
genre. Then, again, it lies im the psychology of the French as a 
nation to be much less receptive than impartive. Paris has invariably 
offered an independent vantage ground of experiment and culture, 
and very different results have arisen from the education of foreign 
talent in France to those obtained from protracted contact with the 
more dogmatic, sententious nature of the Teuton. Germany has 
always had a marked tendency to crush, where France has helped, the 
development of individual expression. France has reaped a national | 
benefit. Lully the F lorentine, Gluck the Austrian, the Italian Rossini, 
the Belgian César Franck, not to mention many others, chose Paris 
for their home, and there cultivated their art to its zenith, and gave 
an invaluable impetus and direction to musical technique and 
thought. Lully prepared the way for the Frenchman pur sang, 
Rameau. Rameau was of too combative and, at the same time, 
paradoxically, too retiring a nature easily to obtain the prestige won 
by his more accommodating precursor. As an innovator and an 
exponent of many ideas in harmony that are only now being fully 
appraised and utilised, Rameau is the Bach of France. But the 
outlook of the two composers and the results of their experiments 
point to goals widely apart. Their divergencies accrued more from 
individual temperament than from actual environment. If Rameau, 
like Bach, was for years an organist in a provincial town, he was less 
in love with the solitude of his organ loft than he was keenly alive 
to the active influences of the everyday life pursuing its course around 
him. “Pour être au fait du spectacle,” he wrote to a pupil, “il faut 
“avoir longtemps étudié la nature humaine. Pour la peindre le 
“plus au vrai qu'il est possible, il faudrait le connaître au fonds, en 
“toutes les passions et toutes les douleurs, même les plus humbles. 
“Il faut savoir commander à Yorchestre, aux acteurs, à auditoire. 
“Jai suivi le théâtre ainsi que la vie depuis lage de douze ans. Je 
“wai travaillé pour l'opéra qu’ à cinquante ans.” A contemporary 
critic said of “Hyppolyte et Aricie, Rameau’s most highly evolved 
study in characterisation, that here was stuff for at least ten, operas. 
And when two years ago, after a long desuetude, this opera was 
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revived in Paris, it was received with astonished wonderment and 
enthusiasm. The dramatis persone of Lully shrank into stilted, lay 
figures beside the vivacity and truth of Rameau. The latter, together 
with Gluck—whose work was an amplification, a perspicacious con- 
summation of the efforts of Rameau—bequeathed to posterity the 
finest conception of lyric tragedy, a heritage idealised by Beethoven 
in “ Fidelio,” and also freely appropriated by Wagner. From Rameau 
and Gluck there is an easy consecutive transition to Méhul, whose 
“Joseph” has never ceased to hold the French stage. “Joseph” 
marks an epoch of its own in the adaptation of Biblical romanticism 
as modern drama—a source of art always viewed with special favour 
in France; and from ancient classical and Biblical subjects one has 
to pass abruptly to the new ground broken by the secular, mondain 
romanticism of Boieldieu. “La Dame Blanche” can still attract by a 
certain quaint charm. Its instant success in its own day was a . 
significant reflex of the tastes of a large section of Parisians, charac- 
teristically eager for relaxatiom and respite after the stress and 
tumult of the Revolution. This opera, too, is one of the most delight- 
ful examples that has survived of the eclectic influence of Walter - 
Scott, then paramount throughout Europe. “La Dame Blanche” ~ 
embraces one phase of the decade which could also produce Auber, 
Halévy and Hérold; and the career of Meyerbeer can be dovetailed 
into a prolongation of the same period. Meyerbeer was another of 
the foreigners so completely rooted upon a Parisian soil that he 
became to all intents and purposes a Frenchman. Meyerbeer, it may 
be granted, was innocuously feeble in harmonic invention, and had 
little or no psychological grip; he had, om the other hand, a remark- 
able talent for manipulating broad contrasts and climaxes of sound. 
He was the creator of that modern stage technique which insists 
upon the merging and blend of scene and music into an inseparable 
unity. In the string of operas which be manufactured persistently to 
the day of his death, he founded a school of dramatic effects that 
did not fail to be closely, if unconsciously, studied and assimilated 
by both Berlioz and Wagner. Even whilst Boieldieu and his group 
of adherents retained their vogue, Rossini and Meyerbeer were 
centres of attraction in Paris, each reaping a financial, harvest; 
Berlioz was raising storms of dissension and discussion, and Gounod 
and Bizet were at hand. Less than half a century, too, separates the 
death of Rameau from the birth of Berlioz, and Gluck had not yet 
been in his grave 25 years. Berlioz was the first French symphonist 
of note, but even in his most typically symphonic work, such as the 
delicate miniature “ L’Enfance du Christ,” or the immense frescoes of 
his “Te Deum” and “Requiem ;” or the symphonies “Funèbre et. 
“Triomphale” and “Romeo et Juliette,” there is just as much the 
very essence of theatrical effect and atmosphere as there is in his 
operas “Benvenuto Cellini,” “Béatrice et Benedict,” and “Les 
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“Troyens.” In the history of art Berlioz stands out as one of its 
most pregnant figures. Like his literary contemporary Balzac, he 
seizes and holds us, not by any special finesse of technical equip- 
ment, but by the vividness of his imagination and his colossal vitality. 
His creativeness as an artist was so closely related to his daily habit 
as a man that his personality was, perhaps, more of a work of art, or, 
at any rate, every whit as brilliantly composed as his music. What 
he lacked conspicuously, both as man and artist, was tact, the kind of 
tact that-has brought a quick worldly success to thousands of men 
and to hundreds of compositions without one iota of the original 
intellect, the fine wit, the pointed irony, and the unswerving sincerity 
and integrity of purpose that inform Berlioz at his best. He has not 
yet possibly been accorded anything approaching his full due of 
recognition. Nevertheless, he is certainly one of the few nineteenth 
century musicians of first rank whose work has beem gradually rising 
for the last quarter of a century above the clamour and noise of a 
commerce of small mediocrity. Colonne, Weingartner and Mottl 
have done signal service in promoting his posthumous fame. His 
“Troyens” may eventually replace Gounod’s “Faust” upon the 
principal stages of Europe as a typical French opera. 
` Undoubtedly, the virtue of imperturbable consummate tact has 
served, year in, year out, to cloak in Gounod an entire paucity of each 
and every one of those other qualities so noteworthy in Berlioz. With 
his tact, Gounod was able blandly to hide a lamentable commonplace 
triteness of vision. There prevails also in his music a smoothness 
of erotic sentiment that can render it most grateful to singers of the 
luscious, if slightly shallow and conventional, school of Madame Melba 
and Jean de Reszke. It may be hazarded that Gounod’s lovers, old 
or young, be they Faust and Margaret, Romeo and Juliet, Mireille 
and Vincent, or Philemon and Baucis, are:all of one monotonous 
pattern and mould; but the pattern is flattering, particularly in its 
feminine craft; and Gounod is a composer specially dear to women,— 
to the same type of women, that is, who in the age of Greuze would 
eagerly have sought the pose and elegance of that painter’s facile 
portraiture. It has been reserved to France to give the world one, at 
‘least, of the operas universally acclaimed as the chief masterpieces 
in musical literature ;- and this no less by critical connoisseurs than 
. by the crowd. If a census of opera performances were compiled 
throughout the world, “Carmen” would very likely come out at the 
top of the list, or, at any rate, second only to “Faust.” It is clear 
that no more sordid or brutal story has ever been transmuted into 
music. In the hands of a bigger or a lesser man than Bizet—treated, 
for instance, with the imaginative veracity of Berlioz or the amorous 
sentimentality of Gounod—it must have become frankly unbearable, 
even to the most unimpressionable listener. As it is, it was destined 
to extract from Bizet a quality of unrivalled, unshaded brilliance, as 
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brilliant as the hot Spanish sunshine that supplies his background. 
Nor has any music ever been written that conveys so perfectly the 
mystery and romance of the nomadic desire of the gipsy, a 
desire latent in everyone of us. In some respects Bizet was the 
Stevenson of music. Without diving deep, his style cam be as 
chiselled, and polished, and lucid-as that of Stevenson. And he 
leaves no suspicion of incongruity in his clarity of handling the 
gruesome and horrible. i 

In a tiny sheltered niche between Berlioz and Bizet we come 
upon the fragile, Watteau-like workmanship of Délibes. The 
ballets of Délibes, or the operas “‘Lakmé” and “Le Roi la dit,” have 
been aptly compared to the fashioning of a piece of Sévres china. 
As to Ambroise Thomas, Lalo and the cdterie of other French com- 
posers belonging to this same decade, they are all more or less charac- 
terless, if fluent; side issues, flowing from the broad, main currents of 
the more personal group. 

Before the lad Berlioz, still in his teens, had turned any serious 
attention to music, there was born at Liège a genius whose musical 
savour has slowly percolated in every direction. César Franck 
arrived in Paris to pursue his education at the Conservatoire at 
the age of fifteen. Henceforth he was French property. His 
biography is eventless. His death transpired unnoticed, except 
for the mourning of a score of pupils, amongst them, though, the 
foremost leaders of a contemporary French school. As a composer 
Franck matured unusually late. He bestowed ten years’ labour upon 
his “Béatitudes,” and had not finished with this score till he was 
nearly 6o. Then it had to wait thirteen years for performance, when 
its composer had already been in his grave for three years. Nor was 
Franck a prolific musician. Besides the “Béatitudes,” he wrote one 
opera, one symphony, one quintet, one quartet, a violin sonata, and 
little else, beside some pianoforte and organ music (the latter equalled 
by that of Reger alone perhaps since Bach), and a few songs. These 
include the two most lovely and pre-eminently French landscapes in 
music, “ Le Mariage des Roses” and “ La Procession.” The exquisite 
spirit of lyrism in these songs also imbues Franck’s opera “Hulda.” 
The subject of this opera is a sombre, northern legend, but behind 
a suggestion of brooding desolation and passive fatalism, there lurks 
a beautiful sensation of an acute capacity for happiness. The note 
of happiness breaks forth unrestrained in one marvellous orchestral 
interlude, symbolic of the grey cold and stillness of Winter suddenly 
vanquished by a flood of the warmth, and movement and fecund joy 
of Spring. 

In his opera, as in his “Béatitudes,” Franck’s style can be 
best analysed as a whole and from advantageously diverse points. 
We find him continually weaving a transparent veil of harmonies 
to envelop and shroud his multitude of themes, apparently as 
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disconnected from each other as the isolated threads of human 
existence, There is besides in this music what we may best sum up as 
a mysticism of clairvoyance. Tragic as is the finale of “Hulda,” yet 
no composer leaves the listener with a more solacing accent of serene 
repose and balm. One has, it may be, to study the score of this 
opera very closely before its inner vein of dramatic urgency and 
fitness to command the stage make full appeal, and its réZes must be 
interpreted by artists of a technique as psychologically complex as 
any exhorted by Ibsen or Maeterlinck. Franck was incapable of 
storming the world impetuously for recognition. Equally it never 
occurred to him to so much as utter a soft murmuring cry against 
neglect. For such a nature the object and the guerdon of life seemed 
to justify themselves amply in the composer’s work for his own per- 
sonal counsel of perfection, without a trace of introspective bitterness. ` 
Franck must have been endowed, be it added, with an exceptionally 
enviable equilibrium of physical strength and! endurance. He lived 
to be over 70; and we are told that beyond his labours as a composer 
and as organist of the famous church of Ste. Clotilde, he would 
frequently accomplish as many as ten. hours’ teaching daily. 

In the work achieved in French opera from the second half of the 
nineteenth oentury onwards, Reyer, Chabrier, Bruneau, Charpentier, 
Debussy, and Dukas represent the most modern school, original, 
ambitious, poetic and highly imaginative in its conceptions, if at 
times unequal in its realisations. The individuality of each of these 
composers, distinct though it be, strikes one as owing something 
either to Berlioz or to Franck. Ernest Reyer died in old age last 
year. In one coincidence he was an unwitting forestaller, and, as ıt 
turned out, the forestalled of Wagner. Reyer’s first opera, “ Sigurd,” 
has the same subject as “ Siegfried.” It was composed and completed 
ten years or more before it received a hearing, and by that time the 
“Ring” was pursuing a triumphant course through Europe. There | 
is no Wagnerian mood or colour in Reyers music. In “ Sigurd,” as in 
his other operas, “Erostrate,” “Salammbé ” (based upon Flaubert’s 
novel), or the beautiful dramatic sketch, “La Statue,” when he aims 
at strength and big spectacular effects his material slips altogether 
from his control. He becomes heavy and incoherent. But a very 
personal method of expression, in his moments of spiritual, dreamy 
grace and languor, captivates and lingers with one, as can only happen 
with the work of true genius. Chabrier, who died in 1899, in early 
middle age, with his music scarcely known outside an intimate circle 
of friends, left in “Le Roi malgré lui” one of the most sparkling 
pieces of musical comedy of which France can boast. A more serious 
work, the opera “Gwendoline,” is founded on a poem by Catulle 
Mendès. The predominant quality in Chabrier’s genius is his skilled 
musical psychology of woman. The subtle and complex portraiture 
of “ Gwendoline,” the heroine of this opera—beautifully varied in each 
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stage of her relationship to a brutal father and a no less brutal 
husband—has few counterparts in music. It has its equal in 
Tshaikovski’s “Tatiana.” Chabrier reflects each detail of Gwendo- 
line’s personality, her every mood and feeling, just as a page of 
Meredith or Balzac can conjure up before one a living, breathing 
woman. There is the same fidelity and vigour of delineation in his 
“ Briséis,” an unfinished fragment of opera. As it stands, “Briséis” 
is a fine sketch, deliciously fresh, with an aroma of the sea, suggested 
at once without prelude or overture by the opening chorus of sailors 
singing softly in the distance. 

Bruneau’s most striking work has been done in connection with the 
novels of Zola. These, the composer announces, contain the sub- 
stance of an inexhaustible operatic literature. Zola has enabled 
Bruneau to demonstrate the flexible musical capacity of unmetred 
prose for vocal purposes. Bruneau’s music has a caustic, rugged! 
sincerity, an element of passion, little or no tenderness. His opera, 
“Le Réve” has been stigmatised as ugly and crude. It certainly 
conveys, if in satire, the grey, colourless, narrow life of a small 
Sega town, with a lurking hint, very cleverly restrained in the 

acts, of an undercurrent of dormant, repressed emotions. When 
these emotions are allowed full rein in the final act the climax is 
dealt with eloquently. “Le Réve” is, perhaps, compared with 
Bruneau’s subsequent work, more of an experimental study than a 
finished picture. Far greater mastery, and surety, and freedom are 
evidenced in “L’Attaque du Moulin,” “L’Ouragan” and “Messidor.” 
The mixture of the’ modern topics of socialism, polemics and: politics 
with a fantastic, almost fairy element makes “ Messidor ” a species of 
latter-day “ Magic Flute,” with all due consideration naturally for the 
very different temperaments of Mozart and Bruneau. The opera 
which has made the name of Charpentier is “Louise,” heard in 
London last summer. It is a deft and picturesque, but also a faithful 
and realistic study of Paris and Parisians. It is modern Paris as we 
all know it. One scene, for example, is laid in the workrooms of a 
Parisian dressmaker, with a whirr of sewing machines as its keynote. . 
The music is filled with the quick, lithe movement of the Parisian 
character, gay, amused, and amusing, but with an undertone of 
ironical melancholy and passion; and the main theme:is the struggle 
between the petit bourgeois, orderly, narrow, money saving, and me 
careless, unconventional, extravagant artist fraternity. 

Of all these modern Frenchmen, the one who has awakened 
the most interest in England is Debussy. That Debussy is a deeply 
poetic and an original thinker there can be no doubt. He is more 
equalised in mood and style than Reyer, less poignant in his humanity 
than Chabrier, and nowhere has he the vigour and sheer realistic force 
of, Bruneau and Charpentier. For his technical groundwork he has 
reverted to the basis and science of harmony formulated by Rameau. 
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. To this reversion has been largely, if oddly, ascribed the “essential 
“modermity” and “revolutionary aims” of Debussy. He'works in 
a whole.toned, archaic medium; but he keeps within his command 
every conceivable and multiple shade of modern orchestral colour. 
Debussy is an arch dreamer; but he rounds his dreams into shapes 
of alluring, perfectly cadericed form. Directly one approaches 
Franck, Debussy’s nearest zsthetic provenance is perceptible. He 
is saturated in mysticism. He has all Franck’s method of stattering 
a number of disconnected themes, and leaving them to sort them- 
selves magically in a kaleidoscopic maze of soft dissonances. But ~ 
whereas at the back of Franck’s mysticism we have, as it were, 
a missal of medieval Christianity, Debussy is a mystic and fatalist 
of paganism. In each and every beautiful external of nature his 
“ Pelléas et Mélisande ” is in perfect assonance with Maeterlinck. Yet 
Maeterlinck’s personages, all simple and primitive, unimpetuous and 
unrhetorical though they be, are still creatures of warm human 
blood and passion. In their place Debussy has almost run the 
danger of presenting singularly fascinating phantoms. One feels 
that he would be decidedly more at home with fauns and nymphs, 
satyrs and dryads. 

Another opera inspired by Maeterlinck, which two years back 
created a very deep impression in Paris, is a “Musical Tale in 
“Three Acts,” by Dukas, founded on “Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” 
Dukas is otherwise famous as the composer of a pianoforte sonata 
of some 60 pages, a length not to be dreaded all the same, 
since with Dukas it can hold the listener like a sparkling, fantastic 
musical epitome of an Arabiam Nights entertainment. There is much 
the same whimsical scintillation, alternating with a very human note, 
in the music of “Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” Dukas has carefully 
adhered to the development of all Maeterlinck’s tender and gracious ° 
symbols, but he has also given besides an acceptably sharp, bright 
edge to the vagueness of the Maeterlinckian contours. 

At.a considerable distance from the independent freedom, the 
Gallic’ verve and temperament, the national humour and wit of these 
six composers and fantastists, lies the avowedly Teutonic inspiration 
of Vincent d'Indy. M. d’Indy’s various operas, it must be confessed, 

‘have done little beyond helping the more reflecting of his com- 
patriots to form the view that, if it be expedient to worship at the 
shrine of Wagner, it is better to do so without the mediation of his 
prophets. 

The creativeness of the ultra modern French school has dotted its 
versatile landmarks of new impulse and unbiassed, untrammelled 
thought over a pretty extensive chronological area. Meanwhile, the 

“ solid everyday bread and meat of the French répertoire has been 

steadily provided by those two veteran purveyors to the average 

public taste, Saint Saéns and Massenet, surrounded by an‘ elegant 
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and industrious group of minor disciples, such as Xavier Leroux, 
Camille d’Erlanger, Marty, Dupont and Février, whose grand opera, 
“Monna Vanna,” was given in Paris last year (1909) with a certain 
amount of success. The Saint Saéns-Massenet traditions depend for’ 
their unfailing popularity upon the fact, long since made patent, that 
those two composers would never venture to puzzle or bewilder their 
audiences by launching upon undiscovered ways. The school has 
never identified itself with as much as a floating tendency to any 
innovation whatsoever. From its earliest beginnings it was prudently 
engendered from the models safely determined by Meyerbeer and 
Gounod. From time to time, too, it has re-enforced itself with a 
good, generous slice of Wagnerian technique, much more deftly 
and carefully assimilated though than in the case of M. Vincent 
dIndy; and it may readily be admitted that both Saint Saéns 
and Massenet have proved fluent and adroit craftsmen. They are 
thoroughly competent masters of a distinctly effective stage 
mechanism in music, especially appreciable by their interpreters. If 
neither one nor the other has a very definite style of his own, their 
manner is most amenable and ingratiating. They are practised in’ 
the knack of catching each transient surface pres of what the 
Parisian knows as Za note du jour. 

A piled up mass of other modern French apenas can confront the 
student. There may be here and there amongst them some hidden 
gems worthy of intrepid research. But a cursory glance betrays 
an astonishing amount of ill-considered utterance of hackneyed 
artificial sentiment. One may rescue, though, one or two ethno- 
logical and exotic efforts at musical drama of curious, bizarre 
interest, signed by the folk-lore expert Bourgault-Ducoudray, as 
well as the lightly-penned “Tle de Rêve” and “La Carmélite” of 
Reynaldo Hahn, who has more than once acquainted London 
audiences with his songs. These, like the songs of Debussy, are 
elusive studies of atmospheric effect and cloud impressionism. Hahn 
is, however, no mere plagiarist. The design of his melody and his 
harmonic colour, if but faintly limned, have an original savour of 
their own. When one of those perennial, if spasmodic, waves of 
enthusiasm for English national opera suddenly seizes us and raises 
us on its crest here at home, it may not be inexpedient to pause and ` 
reflect upon the fertile output and continuous system and labour of 
organisation and reorganisation that have been devoted during these 
two centuries to the propagation of the French school. And with this, 
contemporary French musicians are prone to lament that they have 
fallen upon evil, parlous times. It is undeniable that since the days 
when the Palace Music Hall was first optimistically constructed for 
the hearing of British masterpieces in opera, a new group of native 
composers has come into being. Our younger geheration of 
musicians has advanced by leaps and bounds in its gift of individual 
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expression, and its handling and practice of a lucid and personal 
technique. But of music halls we have a superabundance. Let us 
lavish no more funds upon the erection of prospective opera houses 
4ill we are sure of the requisite music to fillthem. For the encourage- 
ment and exhibition of any immediately forthcoming British operatic 
genius, Covent Garden, with some smaller supplementary theatre in 
London and a few affiliated branches in the provinces, might 
reasonably suffice for the time being. 

It goes without saying that all thanks and gratitude are to be 
offered to the patience and courage that will dare to storm hoary 
cenacles of antiquated, outworn judgments and standards, or citadels. 
of petty commercial ¢liques. Upon examination, these (and not 
lack of sumptuous buildings) may be found to be the principal 
obstructions to our musical progress, and the cause on occasion of 
some puzzled amusement to our neighbours abroad. 


A. E. KEETON. 


THE FORCES BEHIND THE UNREST 
IN INDIA. 


l 


HE present problem in India is the direct fruit of the history 
of the British admınistration of the country for the last two 
hundred years. It is the creation of (1) English education ; 
(2) British laws and methods of administration; (3) increased 
facilities of inter-communication ; (4) growth of the vernacular Press ; 
and (5) foreign travel, for educational purposes, by the classes, and 
in the ordinary course of service or business, by a section of the 
masses. The necessary result of all these has been (@) the 
awakening of a new desire for freedom and national greatness in 
the classes; (6) the breakdown of old ideas of social order in the 
masses; and (c) a general disillusionment of both the classes and 
the masses alike in regard to the physical or moral superiority ‘of 
the rulers of the country over the ruled. 
The new spirit of freedom, first quickened by English literature and 
European history, found its earliest expression in a movement of 
religious and social revolt represented by the Brahmo Samaj. This 
new sect of Protestant Hinduism started with a denial of the 
authority of scriptures and priests to determine man’s faith, and 
repudiated the claims of caste and custom to regulate his domestic 
or social relations. It proclaimed a gospel of personal freedom 
never heard in'India since, perhaps, the days of the Buddha It 
was practically an adaptation of the spirit and philosophy of the 
French Illumination to a theistic or deistic creed, partly allied to the 
ancient Upanishads of the Hindus, and’ partly to the Unitarian 
Rationalism of Europe. It made but few converts; but the moral 
and imtellectual influences of a movement of religious and social 
protest are not to be measured by the actual number of people who 
openly accept its creed or join its organisation. Though few in 
number, the Brahmos became really a leaven that leavened the whole 
lump. The influence of this movement of rationalism in India 
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is seen in the increasing relaxation of old social discipline, and 
the toleration with which society has commenced to connive at the 
violation of its ancient rules and regulations. It is also seen in 
the numerous attempts, made, indeed, in the name of orthodoxy 
itself, to adjust ancient dogmas and current -practioes to the needs 
of the modern intellect and the new social ideals. What the Brahmo 
Samaj did so largely in Bengal was done in the other provinces by 
the Arya Samajes and the Prarthana Samâjes. There has, thus, 
been a general movement of freedom all over the country. It is a 
movement of intellectual and spiritual freedom, leading to a more 
or less violent social revolt in almost every Indian province. This 
movement has directly affected the classes only; but its indirect 
influence is felt by the masses as well The presence of the reformer, 
especially of the reformer belonging to the higher castes, who 
denies the ancient gods, renounces the old privileges, repudiates 
time-honoured customs and! sanctified practices, and proclaims, by 
both word and deed, a new gospel of freedom and equality, can 
not possibly fail to raise new questionings and quicken a new spirit 
m the country generally. All this is the direct fruit of the new 
illunfination that the British rulers of the country introduced among 
the people, through their schools and colleges. 

The work of the school and the college has been substantially 
supplemented by the British law courts and the general methods of 
British administration. The old laws, especially among the Hindus, 
were based upon the division of society into castes and orders. Under 
the Mahomedans, these laws had practically remained intact. Social 
life, and even civic life, was regulated by these distinctions. The 
social organisation was partly feudal and partly sacerdotal. The 
absence of caste distinctions did not mean any real social equality 
or personal freedom even among the Mahomedans. Equality in the 
eye of the law was practically unknown to both the communities. 
The leaders of society were also the practical administrators of the 
primitive laws that dealt justice and preserved order in the 
community. The landlord was the general judicial and criminal 
authority in bis own village and among his own tenants. He held 
his court every morning and afternoon, adjudicating claims and 
imposing punishments on the guilty, according to his own light. 
There were no regular courts easily accessible to the people. There 
was no appeal against the decision of the local landlord. Caste- 
Councils, or panchayats, exercised some judicial functions among the 
so-called lower castes, but even these were subject to the authority 
of the landlord. The British law courts have done away with all 
these primitive methods and institutions. They have brought the 
most powerful landlord and the most respected Hindu priest or 
Mahomedan mullah to the same level as that of the poorest and 
the lowliest of the people. Leaders of society, whose word had 
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hitherto been the law to the people, or whose name had been a 
terror in their community, could now be dragged, handcuffed ‘and 
rope-tied, before an ordinary police-officer, on the complaint of the 
meanest man in the village. The prince and the peasant, the 
Brahmin and the Sudra, have all been reduced to a position of abso- 
lute equality under the rigorous rule of the foreigner. It may have 
been done in a noble spint of liberalism, under the inspiration of 
a lofty ideal of human freedom and fraternity, or it may have been 
done from lower political motives, to break down the solidarity of 
the people and destroy all intermediate authorities or influences 
between the foreign Government and the individual subject. But 
whatever the motive,—perhaps it was neither absolutely the’ one 
nor the other of the above two, but a mixture of both—the result of 
this levelling-down process has been ‘the awakening of a new self- 
consciousness in every section of the Indian community, which is 
asserting itself in all our present social, economic and political 
movements. This new spirit of freedom and self-assertion has been 
manifest in the numerous caste or class movements that have 
appeared in almost every Indian province during the last ten or 
fifteen years. There is, thus, a wide-spread movement for the 
revival of Brahminical supremacy. Side by side with it, there are | 
similar movements among the other superior castes for the protection 
and enlargement of their caste-status and caste-privileges. The 
“ depressed ” castes are also similarly active. Those who had hitherto 
been relegated to an inferior social position have commenced to put 
forward new claims to social recognition, and have become strangely 
self-assertive. This awakening of the castes is an exceedingly 
significant sign of the times. It shows how the spirit of freedom 
and equality, quickened primarily by English education in the upper 
classes, has possessed the entire Indian population. It may have 
assumed, for the time being, the form of a somewhat keen caste- 
competition, creating new causes of jealousy and division among the ` 
people. But history recognises even such eccentric movements only 
as a mere passing phase in social evolution, tending ultimately to a 
higher national unity. . 

Improved means of inter-communication, afforded by an extensive 
railway system and the introduction of steam, navigation, both inland’ 
and over-seas, have been helping the cause of this national unity 
by removing the ancient physical obstacles to it ; while the growth 
of the vernacular and the Anglo-vernacular Press has been contri- 
buting more effectively towards the same end, by offering increased 
facilities of mutual knowledge and understanding to the different 
peoples. India has ceased to be a mere geographical entity, and ig 
fast developing a new national consciousness through closer com- 
mercial and intellectual contact between the different provinces. The 
Mahomedans are, admittedly, a fairly compact community. But it is 
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not generally understood that there has always been an underlying 
. sense of unity even among the Hindus. Though divided into numerous 
sects and cults and spread over a wide continent, Hinduism never 
allowed the sense of essential unity, an original sense in the Indo- 
Aryan race, to be destroyed by the conflicts of creeds or the diversities 
of customs and ceremonials. This strange congeries of creeds, 
philosophies, cults and ceremonials, has always stood united upon 
a common scriptural authority—the Vedas, a common social economy, 
that of caste and order, and a more or less common ideal of salvation 
or moksha. The duties of the castes, their education and culture, 
have practically been the same all over India. A few of the essential 
sacraments have also been the same in every province. Though 
there are especial temples dedicated to particular gods and used by 
particular sects, a few places of pilgrimage have always been sacred 
to all sects. These sacred places are spread over the whole country, 
and pilgrims from distant parts have always congregated at these 
sacred places during special festivals. Puri, Benares, Hardwar and 
Allahabad, in the north; Nasik, Kumbakonam, Rameshwaram, in the 
south; these and some others are the common places of pilgrimage 
to all Hindus. And these have practically kept up the sense of unity 
of the ‘Hindu people. Owing to the increased facilities of inter- 
communication between the different provinces established by the 
British Government, larger numbers of people have been congregating 
-~ from the most distant parts of the country at these sacred places 
year after year than had ever before been possible. And these 
pilgrims carry the tales of one province into the very heart of the 
others, creating new sympathies and quickening a new sense of 
nationality even among women and peasants. 

The educational work of the schools, the law courts, the railways 
and the steamers, has been very materially supplemented by the 
vernacular Press. Few people, no doubt, have been to school; but 
the whole country has been in perpetual contact with the British 
laws and methods of administration. There has been a constant 
movement of population, for religious or commercial purposes, from 
one province to another ; but though the number directly participating 
in these travels is small, they have been able to communicate their 
broadened view of things to infinitely larger numbers of their people. 
The number of literate persons, similarly, is still insignificant in 
the country, but the influence of the vernacular Press is not to be 
measured in any way by the percentage of literacy among the people. 
Indeed, popular intelligence and education in India could never be 
properly measured by the common European standard of literacy. 
Knowledge and instruction have always been imparted to the masses, 
not by books or in regular schools, but by oral teachings and 
indirectly, though, therefore, none the less effectively, through the 
numerous social and socio-religious institutions of the land. Songs, 
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ballads, legends and stories from religious books, shows and amuse- 
ments at village fairs or pilgrim-gatherings—these have always been 
the methods of popular instruction among the people. To these 
have now been added the daily or the weekly vernacular newspaper, 
which carries the news of the world to the very door of the simple- 
minded villagers. The village schoolmaster or the village grocer 
reads out these newspapers, evening after evening, after the day’s 
work is done, to eager groups of his neighbours. Every important 
political event, and even many a sensational social scandal of the 
most distant parts of the world, are thus retailed to the people of the 
most outlying Indian villages through the medium of the provincial 
newspapers. There are vernacular newspapers in Bengal with a 
circulation of forty to fifty thousand. But these figures are no mdex 
to the extent of the influence they exert in shaping the thoughts and 
sentiments of the people. It is a poor country, and few men are 
able to pay for a newspaper. Nor is there such a rage for the latest 
news as is seen in the Western countries. Indian newspapers are 
valued more for their views than for the freshness of their news. 
Consequently, the few newspapers that find their way to a village 
go from one group to another, until in a few days their contents 
become widely known to the whole locality. 

Lastly, this process of popular education has been helped consider- 
ably by foreign travel, undertaken for educational purposes by the 
classes, and in the exigencies of service or business by a section of 
the masses. The number of such travelled Indians is very small, no 
doubt, but their influence in shaping the ideas and opinions of their 
countrymen is not therefore at all insignificant. The England- 
returned educated Indian, with his insistent claim to equality with 
the ruling classes and the inspiration of a new patriotism and freedom ` 
which he carries to the public life of his people; the uneducated 
Indian Lascar, with such experiences of British life as may be 
gathered in the vicious atmosphere of the vicinities of the docks in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Dundee, Southampton, and other 
places, which he retails to eager audiences in his village ; the Indian 
Sepoy, brought over from time to time to adorn Royal pageants and 
féted and flattered by the sensation-loving London crowds; the half- 
educated entourage of Indian princes and chiefs, paying periodical 
visits of ceremony or pleasure to the homeland of the rulers of their 
country, who, without sufficient intellectual or moral culture to 
recognise and’ appreciate the nobler sides of British life, are strongly 
susceptible to the vices of modern civilisation, and prone to view and 
measure it from their own low standpoints—all these have worked 
together to destroy the halo that at one time surrounded the British 
name in India, and have strengthened those moral and intellectual 
forces that silently simmer deep down in the very heart of the present 
unrest. 
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Side by side with these there has been an active political propa- 
ganda, constantly criticising the acts and policy of the Government. 
The earliest efforts in this line, as ın regard to religious and social 
reform, received open recogmtion and more or less direct encourage- 
ment from the British officials. The older political organisations, 
like the British Indian Association of ‘Calcutta, the Taluqdar’s Asso- 
ciation of Oudh, the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, or the Mah4jana 
Sabha of Madras, were, indeed, openly welcomed by the Government 
as a useful medium of communication with the leaders of the people. 
British policy in India was, in those days, largely shaped by a 
salutary fear of the people. In the fear of the people is always the 
wisdom of Governments. And the Indian Government was really 
anxious at one time to cultivate the good opinion of its subjects. 
English education was introduced, partly to rear up a body of public 
servants from among the people, capable of helping the new adminis- 
tration, and partly to create an educated public opinion in the 
` country partial to the culture and civilisation of the new rulers. 
Social and religious reform movements were patronised because these 
essayed to break down the ancient superstition and fanaticism of 
the people, which was believed to be mainly responsible for the rising 
of 1857. Political organisations were also welcomed, because they 
helped the Government to make themselves acquainted with the inner 
workings of the popular mind. Up to a certain point all these were 
useful to the foreign Government that had strangely established itself 
in the country. But all these progressive movements soon threatened 
to overstep these “safe” limits. The religious and social movements, 
while to a large extent lberalising the old faiths and weakening the 
ancient superstitions, rapidly developed, on the other hand, a very 
inconvenient spirit of freedom and self-assertion in the increasing 
body of reformers. The political organisations also gradually ceased 
to be respectful and “reasonable” spokesmen of the people to the 
Government and loyal interpreters of the Government -to the people, 
as they were expected to be, and assumed the functions of a per- 
manent critic of official acts and policies, constantly: opposing by 
memorials, petitions, public meetings, and even deputations to 
England, the wishes and measures of the bureaucracy. But still they 
were somewhat useful as safety-valves, and were, consequently, 
tolerated. Lord Dufferin seems to have been so strongly possessed 
with this safety-valve idea, that he even encouraged the proposal of 
an Indian National Congress that would focus current political 
opinion and thus enable the Government to know what is going on 
in the minds of the educated and intelligent classes in the country. 

The birth of this National Congress in 1885 marks an important 
epoch in the political history of modern India. Though an essentially 
political institution, it was the first expression of the new national 
consciousness in the country. The articulate classes in the different 
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Indian provinces here stood for the first time upon a common plat- 
form, moved by one common impulse—the impulse ‘of a new 
patriotism, inspired by one lofty ideal—the ideal of a strong, united 
and self-governmg India; and thus was visualised, so to say, for ` 
the first time, the spirit of that composite nationhood which has been 
the regulative idea in the long course of our past historic evolution. 
It showed, for the first time, that to the educated Indian, India was 
no longer a mere geographical entity, no longer a congeries of isolated 
social groups, but a great and puissant nation, greater, in its endless 
possibilities, than the greatest nations of the modern world It was 
a,mere intuition, no doubt; a vague and dim perception more than 
a definite and clear conception. But it was, nevertheless, a new and 
maddening inspiration, under whose influence people commenced to 
dream divine dreams. i 

But though moved by large national ideals, the Indian National 
Congress was essentially a class-movement. It was an organisation, 
practically, of the English-educated classes alone. They were sup- 
posed to be the only really thinking class in the country, and there- 
fore fully entitled to represent, not exactly the wishes, but distinctly 
the interests of the other classes of the community. But the Mahom- 
edans as a body held aloof from the movement. Some of their 
educated leaders even set up an open opposition to it The Hindu 
masses were also practically out of touch with it. The propaganda 
of the Congress was generally conducted m the language, not of the 
people, but of the foreign rulers of the land. Even the thinking was 
not cast, really, in popular native moulds, but in the moulds of 
European experience and speculation. Consequently, even when 
translated into the Indian vernaculars, this new political thought 
appealed but feebly, on account of its outlandish shapes and associa- 
tions, to the general masses of the people. And yet it was this . 
rousing up of the masses which the bureaucracy had been seriously 
apprehensive of in regard to the Congress-agitation from the very 
beginning. It was the attempt to popularise the Congress-ideals. 
among the people by means of vernacular pamphlets which led to a 
heated controversy in 1888 between Sir Auckland Colvin and Mr. 
A. O. Hume. Though Mr. Hume stoutly defended the action of the 
Congress in thig matter, the attempt was not repeated, and the masses 
were practically left outside the Congress-activities. Another effect 
of the Congress-movement was to starve out the older local associa- 
tions that were slowly imparting an excellent political education to 
the people of the different localities. . 

Self-government has, from the very beginning, been the ultimate 
political goal of the National Congress. The demand for the reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils upon an elective basis, for 
the separation of the executive and the judicial functions of magistrates 
and the introduction of the system of trial by jury, for the repeal of the 
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Arms Act, and the admission of qualified Indians to the volunteer 
corps—all these were an index to this ultimate goal. The ideal, 
however, was as yet too nebular to call for any speculations concern- 
ing the relations of a self-governing India to the British Empire. 
Loyalty and patriotism had not yet parted company. There was no 
conscious desire in any section of the people for an isolated political 
life. On the contrary, British citizenship was generally accepted as 
quite as satisfactory an ideal as national independence. There was 
no conscious antagonism, therefore, between Indian advancement 
and British imperialism, 

And underlying all the activities of the Congress there was, above 
all, a deep conviction that England, which had fought for the emanci- 
pation of the Negro slave, would not refuse the people of her own 
dominions in India the rights of free citizenship when they proved 
their fitness for it. The whole movement was inspired by a strong 
faith in British liberalism and British generosity. Educated Indians 
were still under the spell of the new illumination which their foreign 
masters had introduced into the country. The spirit of imitation still 
dominated every department of their thoughts and activities. Their 
politics were more or less borrowed from English literature and 
European history. Their economics were built upon the ‘uncritical 
study of Ricardo and Adam Smith. Neither of these had any living 
reference to the actualities of their own life and history. Absolutely 
unmindful of the fact that the Government of India is an absolute 
and not a constitutional Government, they mistook a mere lawful 
agitation for real constitutional agitation, and fancied that prayers, 
petitions and protests, public meetings and demonstrations, 
such excellent and effective means for enforcmg the will of the 
people upon their Government in constitutional countries, would 
bring about the same results even in a despotic State-organisation. 
The partial acceptance of one of the fundamental demands of the 
Congress, namely, that concerning the reform and expansion of the 
Legislative Councils, by Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Bill of 1890, 
considerably strengthened this strange illusion and stimulated the 
activities of the Congress. 

The authorities in India stood somewhat in fear of the Congress 
during the earlier years of its life, and the fear was largely responsible 
for this reform. The possibilities of the Congress were as yet abso- 
lutely unknown. It had focussed educated Indian opinion and 
commenced to organise the active politieal forces in the country ; 
this at least was a fact, and could not be denied. Whether it would 
similarly rouse the masses and bring them up also on a common 
political platform was yet unknown. But that was, from the bureau- 
cratic view-point, a rather fearful contingency. In view of such a 
contingency it was politic to blunt the keenness of the new agitation 
by making some concession to its demands, and thereby to some 
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extent take the wind out of its sails. And to this extent Lord 
Cross’s reforms were undoubtedly successful. The main energy of 
prominent Congressmen was now diverted to the new contests for 
seats inthe Legislative Councils, and the old incentive to educating and 
bringing up the masses to the Congress platform was largely removed. 
And in proportion as the chances of the general populations of the 
country joining the Congress were removed, the healthy fear with 
which it had at first inspired the Government also slowly died away ; 
and it was finally set down as a harmless institution, whose prattlings 
might try the nerves of individual officials, but whose activities could 
not affect the power or position of the Government. 

Outside the political activities of the Congress, a movement of 
social and religious reaction was in progress all this time. The earlier 
religious and social revolts had been prompted very largely by 
European thoughts and ideals. This religious and social reaction 
was essentially the protest of the Indian race-consciousness against 
the domination of foreign culture. The conflict was not really 
between the conservative and progressive forces of society, as it has 
been usually misinterpreted ; but it was a conflict between nationalism 
and cosmopolitanism. It was a conflict between progressive Indian 
and aggressive European culture and civilisation, And however 
strange it may sound, the policy of the Government and the 
sympathies of the officials both ranged themselves almost openly in 
favour of this social and religious reaction, even as they had lent 
their support as openly, at one time, to the earlier religious and social 
revolts. This reaction in Indian society found a powerful ally in the 
reactionary policy of the Government, which, frightened by the natural 
results of the new illumination which they had themselves introduced 
into the country, now proceeded to advance backward, undoing, as 
far as possible, their own previous work. Higher English education 
was now distinctly discouraged as the fruitful parent of political 
malcontents. The old educational ideals were repudiated, and there 
was an open attempt to replace the thought and culture of modern 
Europe, in the education of the people, by the ideals and sentiments 
of medieval India. The spirit of freedom, called into being by English 
education, was recognised as a serious political danger, and was pre- 
sented as a grave moral evil, leading to the decay of good manners and 
the deterioration of manly character in the young, and a new educa- 
tional policy was enunciated to fight this evil. Every liberal thought and 
sentiment was tabooed from the officially-authorised school text-books. 
Biographies of Heine, Robert Bruce, * Oliver Cromwell, George 
Washington, Christopher Columbus, and other great names of Euro- 
pean history and culture, hitherto so largely treated in Indian school- 
books, especially in Bengal, were now replaced by stories from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabhérata, inculcating filial duty, fraternal 
obligations, and general respect for social or sacerdctal authority. 
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It was an obviously short-sighted policy, for this return movement 
—not merely following upon, but really fulfillng, in the course of 
natural evolution, the earlier outward movements of social and 
religious revolt, under alien influences—actually strove for a deeper 
and stronger, a more self-conscious and self-sustained national life 
than had ever been known before. Patriotism, of an essentially 
imitative and imaginative type before, now took a new shape and 
commenced to relate itself, not to foreign history or heroism, but to 
the cruel actualities of native life and activities. Other forces were 
also at work, imparting new strength and inspiration to this patriotic 
sentiment. The revival of Sanskrit learning; the appreciation by 
European scholars and savants of the ancient thought-treasures of 
India, and the consequent uplifting of Indian culture and character in 
the estimation of at least a section of the modern world ; the progress 
of Buddhism in Europe and America; the search after secret Asiatic, 
and especially Indian, wisdom by the theosophical societies; and, 
lastly, the organisation of foreign Hindu religious missions, on the 
lines of practical and philosophic Vedantism, associated in England 
and America with the name of the late Sw4m Vivékananda, and the 
smaller movements of Yoga and Neo-Vaishnavism inthe West—all 
these worked together to create and develop a new self-consciousness 
and pride of race in the Indian people. There was clearly a Hindu 
Renaissance, not only in but even outside India. The Indian Govern- 
ment failed to realise the political significance of this great Renais- 
sance, of which the social and religious reaction in India was a mere 
sign and expression; and by the pursuit of a reactionary ‘policy, 
especially in the matter of public instruction, they actually helped to 
increase and strengthen that anti-British patriotism in the country 
which is responsible for all the uglier and more troublesome aspects 
of the present unrest. 

While this Hindu Renaissance was creating and feeding a new 
spirit of nationalism among the Indian Hindus, the Indian Mussulman 
was not allowed to continue absolutely unaffected by the world- 
movements of our time. Like the spirit of Hinduism, the spirit of 
Islam also has been more or less revived and liberalised under modern 
influences. The late Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of the Mahom- 
edan Educational Conference, was not merely an educational, but 
to some extent even a religious reformer; while Syed Ameer Ali 
is not merely a political spokesman, but also, in a larger measure, a 
thought-leader, among his people. The Hindu has to seek for the 
inspiration of his new national life mostly in the past records of his 
race. The Mahomedan, however, is somewhat better situated in this 
respect, because he belongs to a brotherhood which still exercises 
sovereign political authority in certain parts of the world. Pan-Islamism 
is a growing force in modern life and civilisation. What international 
complications it will create, or what contributions it will make to the 
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larger life and culture of modern humanity, is hidden in the womb 
of the future. All that we can see now is that it has imparted a new 
impulse to the social and political life of the Mahomedans all over 
the world. The Indian Mussulman has not been altogether free from 
these influences. Whether, like the Young Turk, the Indian 
Mussulman will also place the common civic life and freedom of his 
country, 1f not above, at least outside, the narrower interests of his 
sect or religion, remains to be seen. But whatever may be his 
attitude towards his Hindu neighbours and their attempts after a 
vigorous and self-controlled national life, one thing is certain, namely, 
that he, too, has caught the contagion of the new patriotism and 
national spirt in the country. In the present struggle the Mahom- 
edan may not openly side with the Hindu, but this will not mean 
that, either openly or secretly, he will side with those who are or may 
be ranged against the Hindu, except upon conditions that will abso- 
lutely break down the existing racial barrier and the almost impass- 
able colour-line between the ruling race and the ruled, in British Indian 
history and politics. Recent events, their demands for special recog- 
nition and rights, and the uncompromising attitude of their leaders 
towards Lord Morley’s proposed reforms so far as they affect the 
representation of Mahomedan opinion and interest, all these indi- 
cate the birth of a new spirit of self-assertion and independence in 
our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen. The Government will find: it 
not less, but far more, troublesome in the near future than the spint 
of independence and self-assertion in their Hindu subjects, and unless 
all past experiences and the generalisations of sociological evolution 
are completely belied, this new awakening of a political consciousness 
in the Mahomedan community of India will lead gradually, not to 
a conflict, but to an invincible coalition with the Hindu movement, 
for the realisation of the ideals of that composite nationhood which 
the Mahomedans were the first, practically, to carry to India. 

In considering the present Indian unrest it must be always borne 
in mind that it is this nation-idea which lies really at the root of it. 
This nation-idea is not a mere importation from Europe, but essen- 
tially a natural native growth, to which the conditions created by 
British rule have made material contributions, but which owes its 
origin to that great Indian Renaissance which has followed the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit and the fruitful investigations into the culture and 
civilisation of India which this discovery directly led to. It is a part 
of the general awakening of Asia, which is rising up in a determined 
protest against the intellectual and moral, no less than the 
commercial and political, domination of Europe. It is already a mighty 
moral force in the country, visibly shaping’ and moulding not simply 
people’s political or economic ideals, but also their social life and: laws, 
and which is even pressing the sacred symbols and mysteries of their 
religion into its service. Towering above the old rivalries of creeds 
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and cults, there stands to-day a new creed in India, the creed of 
Nationalism, and a new cult, the cult of the Mother. 

This so-called unrest is not really political, though it is its political 
activities, and even excesses, that have brought it so prominently to 
the notice of the outside world. It ıs essentially an intellectual and 
spiritual upheaval, the forerunner of a mighty social revolution, with 
a new organon and a new philosophy of life behind it. It is the 
summing up of the long course of past historic evolution in India. 
It is neither religious in a narrow sense of the term, nor secular as 
secular is understood in the current thought of the world, but a strange 
blending of the spiritual ideal with the material contents of life. It 
is an application of the ancient theosophy of the Vedanta to the 
complex relations and realities of the practical life. God-in-man has 
been the eternal quest of Indian thought. Medieval Hinduism 
sought this ideal in the abstractions of philosophy and in a negation 
of the practical contents of life. The revived Vedanta seeks the 
same eternal truth, not in the abstract, but in the concrete, not in 
a negation of the social life, but in its idealisation and fulfilment. 
Its message is the perfection of humanity through a reconstructed 
social and civic life in the light of a lofty spiritual philosophy. This 
is‘ the inner meaning of the present ferment in India. 

It represents the travails of a new birththe birth of a rejuvenated 


India, preparing to enter the larger and saner life of a renovated |, 


humanity which the new Asiatic Renaissance is slowly leading to. 
The European Renaissance, to which the modern world owes so much 
of its present progress and enlightenment, has been exhausted. 
Humanity is on the threshold to-day of a new era and a new Renais- 
sance, the inspiration of which is coming from the recovered thoughts 
and ideals of the long-neglected East. India, the acknowledged 
teacher and civiliser of Eastern Asia, and the first and most apt 
disciple of modern Europe, stands at the confluence of the mighty 
forces that will re-create human culture and civilisation in the coming 
ages. We are deeply indebted to England, and to Europe generally, 
for the rejuvenescence of our national life and culture; we shall some 
day discharge our debt to these our new teachers by leading them 
into this new Renaissance. India is thus struggling not only for her 
own salvation, but for that of modern humanity. Individual and even 
national ambitions are oftentimes frustrated; but universal ends are 
really the ends of God, and they never fail of their purpose. 


BIPIN CHANDRA PAL. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LEOPOLD: II—A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


EOPOLD, King of the Belgians, founder of the Congo Colony, 
and the most eccentric of the Coburgs, is gone to his last 
account. With him has been laid to rest probably the shrewdest 
and certainly the most successful statesman of Europe; one might 
add, with hardly any exaggeration, one of the most absolute 
sovereigns of modern times and the most prosperous speculator among 
ruling monarchs. A scion of the House of Coburg, which supplied 
the ‘East and the West, Anglo-Saxon and Slav, with pliant rulers, he - 
was endowed with several traits of the family and some few idicsyn- 
crasies of his own, which latter at the close of his days tended to 
degenerate into morbid eccentricities. The big oval head, the sharp, 
glittering eye—whose light searched the heart, yet carried no ray of 
soul-warmth thither; the hand, soft and downy, yet capable withal 
of rough, hard work; the cool, calculating, self-centred nature, which 
looked steadily at the goal, but hardly glanced at the road that leads 
to it, marked Leopold II. as a genuine Coburger. But he also 
possessed, and ultimately displayed, individual potencies of nature 
which gradually sequestered him from normal people, and at last 
made him akin to the man’of one fixed idea. 

Leopold’s life, or say rather his ‘kingly career, coincides with the . 
first period of Europe’s wending from old-world political and social 
traditions to latter-day experiments, from the religion of monarchism 
to the unstable forms and tangled issues of- iconoclastic democracy. 
And like true Coburgers, who adapt themselves to their surroundings, 
he assimilated the new ideas and strivings, and adjusted himself to 
the strange conditions with the ease with which a skeleton 
key fits the average lock. It was in the same Coburg style that we 
saw his kinsman, Ferdinand of Bulgaria, go to work: at the outset 
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waiting patiently for a political wave mighty enough to bear him 
upon its crest to a roughly-wrought throne, and then re-shaping his 
rôle as circumstance prompted from that of spokesman of a revolu- 
tion to that of champion of monarchism, and at the same time 
developing from a fanatical Catholic into a zealous protector of 
Oriental orthodoxy. Both he and Leopold were past masters in the 
art of making themselves all things to all men, and they practised 
it freely and not unsuccessfully m the hope of making most men 
serve their purposes. Fate, however, set them to solve very different 
problems. The Prince of Bulgaria was confronted with a puzzling 
but interesting political task, whereas the Belgian King, filled with 
insatiable ambition, apparently received no scope for gratifying it. 
He had first, therefore, to create a fulcrum before he could use the 
lever of his intelligence upon it. 


HOW LEOPOLD HIT UPON THE CONGO SCHEME. 


The eagerness that underlay and prompted his breezy efforts out- 
ran his prudence to an extent that was sometimes amusing. Indeed, 
at one time some of his Ministers thought he was crazy. The realm 
of Belgium seemed to him as narrow a field for his devouring activity 
as the world had appeared to Alexander of Macedon; so he cast 
about him for the means of acquiring a second kingdom. At the 
outset he gave the preference to islands. One of his first and wildest 
schemes was to obtain possession of Cyprus from the Sultan and to 
use that as the stepping-stone to some bigger dominion. He made 
the suggestion to a Minister of the Cabinet, and took real pains to 
win him over to the plan, but he might as well have been whistling 
jigs to a milestone. He next project was equally grotesque. It was. 
a proposal that Belgium should buy, or at any rate lease, the island 
of Borneo, and see whether she could not make a good thing out of 
that. The Minister to whom the King unfolded this happy thought 
gave the witty but stinging answer: “ Borneo, sire? Je crois qu'il 
“faut se Borneo (borner au) possible.” Nowise discouraged, Leopold 
turned scores of other plans over in his mind, until one fateful day 
(12th November, 1877), reading in the Daily T elegrapth the account 
of Stanley’s journey through Africa, his choice was made. To realise 
it was a labour of love : “Where there’s a will there’s a way.” Africa 
would be his happy hunting ground—the vast, dark continent of Africa 
—in comparison with which Belgium was but as a drop in the ocean. 


WHAT LEOPOLD IL DID FOR BELGIUM, AND HOW 
$ HE EFFECTED IT. - 


Belgium, when Leopold began to rule it, was a little realm of 
4,825,000 inhabitants, with no Prospect of extending its territory or 
increasing its population by conquest. And if there had been any, 
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the would-be absolute King, as the quiescent chief of a jealously demo- 
cratic State, would have had little chance of realising it To reign and 
obey, they told him, not to govern and command, was the 7ôZe reserved 
for him. And he resignedly accepted it until such time as he could 
devise for himself another and better part. In the saying, “ Where 
’ “there’s a will there’s a way” he put implicit behef. And his faith 
moved mountains of obstacles. Hence the late King’s life is an 
instructive if not edifying lesson, showing to what a vast extent a 
single powerful will can influence public affairs even in this era of 
collectivism and democracy. Leopold looked upon the world as his 
oyster, and upon men as the tools by which to open it And after 
a reign of forty-five years, during which he conceived, matured and 
carried out most of his well-laid plans, he was able to look back upon 
a constructive work of real magnitude, a political creation, which 
entitles him to high rank among the empire-builders of the world. 
He left his subjects much richer and incomparably more powerful 
than he had foundthem. To-day Belgium has a population of about 
9,000,000; the value of its average yearly imports has risen from 
737,393,542 francs to 3,106,701,138 francs; that of its exports from 
709,018,646 francs to 2,839,554,293 francs. And the little country, 
which in 1865 apparently offered no fulcrum to an enterprising states- 
man or an empire-building sovereign, is now the fifth commercial 
Power of the terrestrial planet, and owns a colony which is eighty 
times as vast as itself. Well might the septuagenarian exclaim: 
Feci quod potuti, faciant meliora potentes. 

The means by which he accomplished this gigantic task were 
derived from different sources of human activity, sound and morbid, 
ethical and criminal, everything being fish that came to the King’s 
net. He craved no divine blessing on his undertaking, and dreaded 
no curse. For his outlook over life and its issues, while decidedly 
wide, was bounded by the visible horizon. Of that far-off, many- 
coloured horizon of faith or fancy, the sight of which soothes, braces 
or deters, Leopold II. seems to have had no glimpse. Catholic 
though he professed to be, he was influenced by no thoughts or 
feelings coming from any source beyond his actual ken. The sphere 
in which he moved and toiled was thus a world of real objects and 
tangible goals in which he had taken his bearings as by compass. 
His life, unriven by deep sorrows, was a sequence of genuine triumphs, 
sometimes hard-fought triumphs of policy, and even of expedient 
over circumstance. In number and importance they have rarely been 
matched ın the history of human enterprise. For years he kept even 
British diplomacy in check, and the only diplomatic reverse he ever 
underwent was the recent Anglo-German agreement about the Congo. 
The secret of this remarkable sequence of successes was the possession 
of a keen-edged intelligence, untrammlled by the meshes of ethics, 
and of an iron will unhampered by any kind of prejudice. 
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LEOPOLD II. OF BELGIUM AND GEORGE I. OF 
GREECE,—A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 


Leopold IL discerned with genial intuition not only the things 
that men value, but the easiest ways and most efficacious means of 
winning them. In this connection it is interesting to institute a 
comparison of the King’s life-work with that of a brother monarch, 
who entered upon his career just two years before—Prince Wilhelm 
of Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, known as George I. of Greece. and still 
happily living. Both these princes were set to reign over democratic 
peoples, whose respect for the monarchist tradition was slender. Of 
the two the task to which King George set his hand was the more 
attractive, being more likely to fire a generous ambition—the union 
of all Greeks in one nation and the resurrection of dead Hellenism 
to new life—a work like that to which Cavour had successfully dedi- 
cated his life-labours in Italy, and which Bismarck had so brilliantly 
effected in Germany. It is a curious fact that both monarchs started 
with the same postulate, that money is the open sesame to all such 

‘potentialities as might he hidden on the statesman’s way. And 

' accordingly they both resolved to acquire it. But, as the school-men 
were wont to say, “when two persons do the same thing, it is no 
“longer the same thing.” Quando duo faciunt idem, non est idem. 
The ruler of Belgium became a latter-day Croesus, who showered 
down gold upon his chosen fellow-workers and made a princely gift— 
the Congo—to his country, a wealth-bringing gift such as the Con- 
quistadores bestowed upon Spain or Stroganoff laid at the feet of 
the Russian Tsar. 

Thus the Coburger was the merchant prince among rulers, while 
the Gliicksburger was the “cheap John.” The one dispensed riches 
in a lordly way, the other sought them in ways which were not lordly, 
and one of the complaints preferred against him to-day is that he 
is still haggling unroyally with his subjects about the price for which 
he will let them have the royal stables.* The Gliicksburg prince, 
after a reign of nearly half a century, lives in the plenitude of dis- 
comfiture, curdled at heart, shorn of his prestige, bereft of political 
influence, punished through his children, humiliated by the descendants 
of Thersites, and uncertain whether his son will be permitted to 
begin, or himself to end, his public career on the slippery throne of 
Greece. Both monarchs emerged from life’s battle with tattered 
standards and blots on their ’scutcheons, and Leopold allowed the 
name and fame of his house to be tarnished with the soilure of human 
blood and inhuman cruelty. But in the eyes of his own people the 

* The royal stables in question are situate in one of the best streets of Athens 
which they disfigure. The people long to have the eyesore removed and handsome 
edifices built on the site. But the monarch, whose estimate of the value of the 


buildings to be expropriated undoubtedly carries weight, asks a price which his 
subjects consider prohibitive. 


j 
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Coburger largely atoned for his moral wrong-doing by his brilliant 
political success, and even more impartial and less indulgent judges 
lend their ear to the plea of strong passion and grandiose aims and 
accept these as extenuating circumstances. Certainly Leopold 
enlisted the passion of a hero, the push of an adventurer, and the 
unswerving constancy of a Christian martyr, as well as the callousness 
of a Mephistopheles, in the sordid service of Mammon. But although 
he hurried to his goal over the bodies of men, women and children, 
crushing out their lives as he passed on to pluck the few stunted 
laurels that grew within his reach, he did at least pluck them. And 
in political life there is nothing so successful as success. To Leopold 
gold was the one thing needful. This was the essence of the gospel 
according to the Orleans family: Enrichtssee vous. And the precepts 
of this gospel he carried out to the letter. 


HOW THE GREATEST MODERN COLONY WAS WON 
UNDER THE EYES OF GREEDY NATIONS. 


No diplomatic task could well be more arduous than for a European 
State to acquire colonies in Asia or Africa, It is Herculean. The 
days of the Conquistadores are over; so, too, is the era of chartered 
companies, Nothing seemingly remains, therefore, but Germany’s 
clumsy method, and her experience gives one the measure of the 
possible in this sphere of national endeavour. Yet Leopold, the 
shadowy King without a sceptre—/e rot de carton, as his subjects 
called him—boldly entered the lists and speedily bore away the prize 
that military world-Powers missed. This achievement is -without 
parallel in the history of the world. The various phases of the 
evolution are still fresh in the public mind: the Geographical Confer- 
ence at Brussels in 1876, its start off at a tangent of benevolence, 
its development into an International African Association, the small 
capital of £11,920 with which this Association began its “work of 
“mercy,” the recognition of the Association as a Power by the United 
States in 1884, the winning over of Prince Bismarck to its support, 
and the accession of Leopold II. to the throne of the new State as 
absolute monarch at the close of the same year. “To dare is to win,” 
exclaimed the King when the goal was attained. This, however, was 
a libel on his own resourcefulness. For the plan of campaign was 
a masterpiece of diplomatic strategy ; its execution a work of artistic 
statecraft which revealed rare gifts of foresight and organisation. 
Two teuches reveal the genius of the man: the unerring instinct 
which prompted him to secure the help of Stanley for his plans, and 
later op to grudge no sum for'a railway 400 kilometres long from 
Matadi to Stanley Pool by which to bring the wealth of the interior 
to the seashore and the world. When Stanley arrived in Marseilles 
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early in 1878 two secret agents of King Leopold were waiting for 
him, General Sanford and Baron Greindl, and before the year was 
ended Stanley was back in Africa again, this time as the representative 
of Leopold II, making treaties with native chiefs and inducing tribes 
and tongues to acknowledge a protectorate. 


THE ROYAL FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN. 


The European ruler of the Congo was a despot whose will brooked 
no check, and whose methods included deeds which elementary 
morality stigmatises as evil and written law punishes as heinous 
crimes. But King Leopold set law and morality at defiance, and 
came at last to brave even public opinion and social conventions in 
Belgium and Europe. And at the root of this fierce scorn of society’s 
laws and bye-laws his friends, and even some of his critics, fancy 
they can discern a quality that is grand and heroic. Leopold’s 
capacity for hating did undoubtedly border on the superhuman. He | 
never forgave, not even after the offence, often imaginary, had been 
expiated a hundredfold. The ancient Furies were less ruthless to 
their victims than Leopold II. showed himself to his own daughters. 
Cne of them would fain weep at the feet of her dead mother and lay 
a flower on her bier. He drove her from the death-chamber—nay, 
he banished her from his dominions. Yet her sole offence was that, 
having lost her husband, Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, she had 
dared to marry again. And the father who thrust her thus cruelly 
from the presence of her dead mother took his lady-love boldly to 
the theatre, flaunting his unconventionality in the eyes of the most 
clerical people of Europe. For Leopold IL there was nothing sacred, 
nor was there any sanctuary from his unrelenting hate. The apparel 
of the Queen, her jewels, her lace, her very underwear, he exposed 
to the public gaze with a view to selling them by auction in order 
to pay off some debts contracted by his eldest daughter. Yet he 
thought nothing of making a present of thirty million francs to the 
barmaid whom he had taken for his permanent friend. The youngest 
daughter of the King, Princess Clementine, was reputed to be his 
favourite. And yet the moment she allowed her thoughts to run upon 
marriage—Prince Bonaparte was the bridegroom elect—he dashed 
the cup of happiness from her lps. For he reserved to himself the 
sole right of disposing of his daughter’s hand—and heart. The 
ex-barmaid walked at will in and out of the royal apartments in 
Laeken, near Brussels, while the: King’s daughters in vain besought 
their father to admit them. One of his last ‘and most-elaborate acts 
was to disinherit his children, if not entirely at least to an extent 
which, even to clever Jawyers, seemed at one time impossible. But 
“where there’s a will there’s a way.” ; 
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KING LEOPOLD'S SECOND YOUTH. 


Among the palatial residences which King Leopold purchased 
towards the close of his life was the snug castle of Lormoy near 
Paris. This manor was another of his gifts to the girl who per- 
formed the miracle of giving him his second youth in his old age, 
and also his second family. And in this idyllic retreat the uxorious 
old monarch was wont to spend most of his time during the last 
period of his life. He would keep away from Brussels and: Belgium 
for weeks and months at a time. His long absences—during which 
he left no address—challenged speculation as to his whereabouts, 
and his Ministers, eager to have State documents signed and other 
pressing business transacted, were impatient, incensed, disrespectful. 
Telegrams were sent to the Riviera, to Villefranche, to Antibes, 

ut they elicited no response. Messages were dispatched to his 

elgian palaces, but he was not there. None of his subjects had an 

inkling of the whereabouts of the King. At last he would reveal 

his presence, start by motor for Brussels—for a day, and then hastily 

f return to the paradise he had created for himself and his second 

family. He thus taught his Ministers to be patient, and his people 

| to be resigned. But one day his hiding-place was discovered by an 

| unbidden guest, who touched him with his hard, icy fingers and drove 
him out of Eden. . . . The idyll was at an end. 


THE LAST ACT. EUTHANASIA? 


In the scene after this the King lay on a couch in a tiny room of 
a garden-pavilion at Laeken, uncertain whether the last act was 
indeed come or there would yet be an epilogue. The apartment 
was absurdly small, the accommodation utterly inadequate. The 
attendants could hardly move about to discharge their duties. And 
this was the last dwelling of the wealthiest monarch of modern 
times! There was none other; for he had gutted the gorgeous 
palace of Laeken, as well as the other royal residences, in order to 
dispose of the furniture, the Gobelins, the masterpieces of painting 
and all the other objects of value, and by thus converting them into 
money to deprive his daughters of this part of their inheritance 
after his death. And now the walls of the palace being bare, and 
the apartments uninhabitable, the King was dying in a narrow little 
room of a pavilion hardly bigger than a monk’s cell. Hatred, not 
stinginess, was the mainspring of ‘his action, but a hatred hardly 
human in degree or in kind, which continued to possess him until ° 
and dumng the “crossing of the bar.” To the telegraphic solicita- 
‘tions of his daughters that they might be allowed to come and 
discharge the duties of filial piety at his bedside, he returned a 
stern, repellent negative. He would neither forgive nor forget. 
Death might break, it would not bend him. 
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- Leopold had spent his life far beyond the diocese of conscience 
‘in a world freed from all religious and many moral restrictions. But 
to keep from getting altogether lost during his wanderings there 
he had a thin thread fastened to his body, one end of which was 
tied to the Catholic Church. And so when the day of judgment was 
at hand, Leopold returned hurriedly to the Church and obtained its 
belated blessing on his union with the ex-barmaid, now Baroness 
Vaughan That precaution allowed him to keep her by his side 
to the last. Whether he also expected further-reaching results from 
the sacrament of matrimony and his peace with the Church is 
doubtful. It is hard to believe that a man. of Leopold’s parts could 
have believed, as Talleyrand is reported to have fancied, that having 
circumvented men and women during his life, he would outwit God 
and the devil at his death. 


POLITICAL OUTLCOK IN THE NEW YEAR. 


Troubles and rumours of troubles in the confused world of nterna- 
tional politics ushered in the first year of the second decade of the 
twentieth century. And if appearances may be trusted, more than 
average care will be needed to ward off the dangers they connote. 
Even seemingly trivial incidents, which im former times would 
neither have attracted nor deserved general notice, may, it is mani- 
fest, be fraught with grave consequences to the peace of the world— 
so closely interwoven are the interests of nations become, even of 
nations that dwell far apart and have little in common. The 
stubborn resolve of the Cretan people to send Deputies to Athens 
may, if carried out, set Greece and Turkey by the ears, and precipi- 
tate a conflict of which no man can forecast the consequences. Or 
the death of Menelik, nay his protracted illness, may occasion intestine 
strife between two restive and ambitious chiefs, and re-acting on 
European Powers bring out awkward differences, the sources of 
which, though latent, are perennial. Again, it is not inconceivable 

- that the Young Turkish Committee may overdo its policy of pre- 
ventive measures in Macedonia—it has gone far in that direction 
already—provoke a rising among the Slavs there and sting Bulgaria 
beyond endurance. In a word, in spite of the aversion felt by all 

" States—even the best equipped—to put their military strength to 

“the test, only a Candide would regard peace as a safeguard for any 
length of time. ~ 


TWO SOURCES OF POSSIBLE DANGER. 


Chief among the proximate causes of most of the perils that 
threaten the world’s peace are Russia’s fall and Japan’s corresponding 
tise. After a shock of such violence to the European system, further 
progress cannot be attuned to the usual evolutionary rhythm ; it must 
comsist of irregular and violent movements. Another source of 
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danger that besets us is the constant endeavour to embody in 
institutions the new constructive ideas which are fast modifying the 
relations of nations among themselves as well as those between 
rulers and ruled in each smaller political community. Political 
history heretofore, so far as it has been the resultant of forces 
controlled by the human will, may be said to have been the work of 
the unconscious masses, led or misled by semi-conscious chiefs. 
To-day the masses are awaking to the consciousness of their wants 
and their strivings and their power, so that on the whole the personal 
‘aims of their leaders are no longer of much importance, nor the 
resistance of their rulers of much avail. And parallel with the action 
of the enlightened masses is that of the unseen undercurrent, which 
saps the foundations of old-time political and social fabrics, and bears 

ew ideas on its flood. That stream is fast sweeping away, the order 
of things which 100 years ago was new. 


THE CRETAN DANGER. 


For the Cretan tangle, wli grows more bewildering as time 
goes on, thé protecting Powers—Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy—are admittedly responsible. It is meet, therefore, that they 
should seek to unravel before cutting it They systematically 
favoured the umion of that island with Greece, and at last brought 
the two so closely together that the pair cannot mow be separated 
without pain and possibly danger. The mistake they made—now 
acknowledged by all—lay in the slowness of the tempo in which 
they sought to work out their plans, and in their neglect to profit 
by the opportunity for completing them that offered in October, 
1908. In Constantinople a few weeks ago I talked this matter over 
with a statesman of European reputation. He said: “You assert 
“that the annexation in October, 1908, would have come as a 
“blessing to Crete, to Greece, and to the four protecting Powers. 
“And you are right. But I go further and assure you that it would 
“have been regarded as a blessing to Turkey. We resemble a 
“Cretan? with a broken leg. He won't let it be amputated, because 
“he would rather be a corpse than a cripple. But if it had been 
“amputated while he was unconscious, well, he would be thankful 
“to Providence. We, too, would have praised Allah had we been 
“relieved of a burden, which is only a burden.” Another statesman 
—a European—whose opinion deservedly carries weight, said: “I 
“am not prepared to blame the Powers severely as you do for 
“advising Greece to wait, though I admit that annexation would 
“indeed have been a boon to all concerned. But what I am unable 


* During Cretan inswrections the wounded insurgents invariably refused to have 
their limbs amputated, but whenever an operation was performed while they were 
unconscious, they accepted life under the new conditions. 
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“to defend or excuse was the imprudent promise of speedy union 
“that accompanied it.” 

The members of the new Cretan Government have taken the ath 
of fidelity to King George, and all Europe is stirred to-its depths ` 
thereat. Turkey protests, and the protecting Powers wax angry. 
Why? Because George I. is not the rightful ruler of Crete? But 
in that case it was Tuikey’s right and, the duty of the Powers to 
pour out the vials of their wrath when the three members of the late 
Cretan Government took the same oath of fidelity before assuming 
office. Yet no one moved at the time. For if it be an offence in one 
case, it was an offence in the other; and as the Cretans were allowed 
to swear fidelity to King George fifteen months ago, it was natural 
for them to conclude that they might do the same this year. It 1s 
hard to understand how the Powers can draw the line of interference 
at the oath. It behoves them also to forbid the use of postage 
stamps with the superscription, “Hellas,” to withdraw from King 
George the rights and privileges which, belonging only to the 
suzerain, they unwarily bestowed upon him—in a word, they must eat 

humble pie and undo their own handiwork. And even that may 
not be the end of the chapter. 


WHAT IS THE STATUS QUO IN CRETE? 


What the Powers now aim at as a tolerable makeshift is the main- 
tenance of the status guo in Crete. But can they define that 
Status guo and yet seek to safeguard it? It may be aptly likened 
to a square lamp which, fitted with glasses of different colours, 
appears scarlet to the Turks, green to the Greeks and Cretans, blue 
to the entente Powers, and pink to Germany and Austria. For the 
peoples of Greece and Crete the status guo can only mean their 
present virtual union for which they are indebted to the Protecting 
Powers. On the other hand, the patriotic Turk’s conception of the 
status quo is the condition of things as they were in 1896, when the 
Cretans would have been grateful for a modest measure of Home 
Rule. Which of these two pictures represents the real status quo, 
and which the arrangement that is to be perpetuated? 

Again, the Powers ask the Cretans to wait—indefinitely. The 
Cretans reply that delay is baleful to the economic as well as the 
political interests of the island. For instance, until the international 
status of Crete has been clearly defined, nobody will mvest money 
there even on works that would be productive. The need of carriage 
roads, and other ways of transporting produce to the large centres 
and the seashore, is pressing. At present, for lack of them, oranges, 
mandarins, agricultural produce have no market, and bring in small 
returns to the grower. The money value of olive oil, for example, 
might easily be quintupled, if the present wasteful mode of obtaining 
it were improved. Again, for such produce as might be taken abroad 
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there is no profitable market, because no country can offer Crete 
preferential treatment. In Turkey imports from the island are 
dutiable as foreign goods; in Greece they are likewise treated as 
wares “from abroad,” because Greece being bound by the most 
favoured nation clause is precluded from offering special terms to 
Crete. 

Envisaged from the standpoint of international law the status of 
Crete is anarchical. Since the union was proclaimed in 1908 the 
island has had no chief. The High Commissioner does not reside 
in the country, nor will he take up his residence there again, for 
his part is played out. There is no recognised Chief of the State. 
The Constitution approved by the Powers is abolished, and that of 
Greece is being applied in virtue of the union. The Cretan code of 
laws has been superseded by that of the Hellenic Kmgdom, but 
cannot be adjusted to local requirements until the Powers recognise 
the union. All this implies anarchy in theory—and the perpetuation 
of anarchy is undesirable. That it does not also connote anarchy in 
reality is evidence of the admirable self-control of the Cretan people- 
But self-restraint has its limits, and I am told that the elections to 
the Greek Chamber will mark its limits in time. The people will 
then elect Deputies to represent the island at Athens. And I am 
assured that the Cretan chiefs—if they sought to dissuade them 
from this—would be preaching to deaf ears. 


THE OTTOMAN POINT OF VIEW. 


On New Years Day I was talking to an influential Turkish 
politician on the affairs of the Near East. As he is a zealous 
advocate of the status quo in Crete, he argued in favour of it quite 
plausibly. “I stand on the ground of expediency,” he said, “not on 
“that of theory. Theoretically your arguments may be faultless, . 
“practically you cannot refute me. I say, the Powers have, it is 
“true, virtually joined Crete with Greece. Virtually. That means 
“that do what we may Crete cannot again be ours. Be it so. The 
“utmost then that we can hope for is that we may talk of the 
“Sultan’s ‘supreme rights,” and may have our national flag flying 
“in Suda Bay. And that is all Well, we accept that and are 
“satisfied with it And we are satisfied with it because it ts at 
“least an assurance that Cretan money will not flow into the Greek 
“treasury, nor thousands of brave Cretan men stiffen the ranks of 
“the Greek army and manipulate the ships of the Greek navy. And 
“that result, negative though it be, is worth struggling for. That is 
“our position.” “It is intelligible,” I answered, “but now answer 
“me one question. So long as Turkey retains suzerain rights over 
“Crete, would you, as Grand Vizier, shrink from exercising them if 
“an occasion arose and seemed favourable?” “Probably not.” 
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“Excuse my insisting, but suppose a Moslem subject of the Sultan 
“were known to be working together with Mchammedans in Crete 
“in order to bring about a favourable occasion, would you as member 
“of the Ottoman Government punish him?” “That would not be 
“my duty,” was the evasive reply. “Well, then, that, I submit, is 
“what will probably happen if the status quo be preserved. Religious 
“fanaticism would be unleashed anew and would have done its fell 
“work before the Powers could land troops. In view of this con- 
“tingency the Cretan Government would have to spend a considerable 
“portion of the revenue in preparing to extinguish the flame of 
“fanaticism thus fanned by winds from Constantinople or Salonica.” 


IF THE STATUS QUO CONTINUES THE POWERS 
MUST GOVERN CRETE. 


If, then, the status guo be made absolute, the Powers will have to 
govern the island themselves. The political leaders assure me that 
they would decline the task, because no native Government could 
hold office for a week. If the experiment were tried, the moment a 
member of the Opposition arose and taunted the Cabinet with 
unpatriotic servility, it would fall. No wonder the Four Powers 
lost in this Cretan labyrinth and ridiculed by the two onlookers— 
Germany and Austria—have now turned to these Powers, who 
hitherto held aloof from things Greek and Cretan, and asked them 
to share the responsibility of unravelling the skem. This is the 
real meaning of the oral assurance which they recently gave to 
Turkey’s representative, that nothing bhall be modified in the 
status quo without the knowledge and assent of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. It sounds like an admission of bankruptcy. But 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 


IS TURKEY HANKERING AFTER WAR? 


The rejuvenated State-system of Turkey is still on its trial, 
and no politician of weight would yet venture to foretell the out- 
come. On all hands it is admitted that the ordeal is severe, the 
staying powers of the new community, subject to grave limitations, 
and the number and nature of outside influences which may yet be 
brought to bear upon the nation and affect the result, are unknown. 
Meanwhile the fact that the Ottoman Empire is not a homogeneous 
unity, but a conglomeration of unities gravitating towards different 
bodies, is being borne in upon us. One of these unities is the Greek 
nationality, whose culture is the highest in the Ottoman Empire. 
Now the Greeks in Turkey, and the Greeks who acknowledge the 
sway of King George, attract and befriend each other and believe in 
the great political future of the race. This gravitation to a State 
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outside the Ottoman State is looked upon as a standing danger by 
patriotic Turks, who see their view confirmed by the circumstance 
that the Armenians, who have no such external friend to rely upon, 
are becoming the devoted, if notthe disinterested, friends of the Young 
Turks. The inference drawn in Constantinople is that if there were 
no Greek State, or only a much weaker one than the Greece of 
to-day, there would be no longer an insurmountable obstacle to the 
blending of Hellene and Turk to make a tertium quid, called an 


“Ottoman.” Many of them believe, therefore, that if Turkey and . 


Greece were allowed to try issues under the political conditions that 
obtain to-day, the utter defeat of the Hellenic nation would enable 
Turkey to assimilate the Greek and, perhaps, the Bulgarian 
nationalities. The consolidation of the Empire would then follow 
as a matter of course. ‘A campaign, therefore, is the one thing 
necessary. : 

Whether this is also the conviction of those Ottoman statesmen 
who drew up the note of the 5th August last to M. Rhallis, the Greek 
Premier, calling upon his Cabinet, in somewhat brutal fashion, to 
repudiate all designs upon Crete, not only now but for all time, is 
uncertain. For a few days then it looked as if this wanton demand 
would lead through recriminations to the wished-for war. But 


Europe warded off the danger. Whether Rifaat Pasha, who has - 


lately protested—quite justifiably. no doubt—against the Cretan 
Government for taking the oath of fidelity to King George is also 
eager for a war with Greece, on the ground that it would materially 
improve the prospects of Young Turkey, it would be unfruitful to 
speculate. What is certain is that the tendency of the action of the 
Porte, whatever its motive, is to bring such a war into the field of 
practical politics. And there is no reason why these protests of 
Turkey should discontinue, seeing that almost every important 
detail of the administration in Crete, from the right of appointing 
the High Commissioner, which is vested by the Powers in King 
George, to the officering of the militia and the gendarmerie by 
military men from Greece, is an encroachment on the supreme rights 
of the Sultan, to protest against which the Porte will be fully 
justified so long as the status quo is upheld. 


COERCION FOR THE BULGARS OF TURKEY. 


Another nationality impossible to assimilate and hard to deal with 
are the Bulgars of Macedonia. And they, too, feel drawn towards 
a State situated outside the unwieldy Empire which they feel destined 
one day to supersede. Their force lies in the military strength of their 
ally, the Bulgarian kingdom, which in case of need may find a formid- 
able backer in one of the Powers. Now if Turkey could weaken and 
humble the newly-promoted realm of Bulgaria, shear it of its prestige, 


} 
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and confine it to a policy of decorous quiescence and repentant intro- 
.spection, the prospect of consolidating the Ottoman Empire would 
at once grow more hopeful. Rumour affirms that this is the train of 
reasoning of which the present attitude of the Turkish Government 
towards its Bulgarian subjects is the final conclusion. True or false, 
the surmise tallies with appearances, for which there seems to be 
no other likely explanation, ° 

An extraordinary law against brigandage was laid before the 
. Turkish~Chamber some weeks ago, which is at bottom a coercion 
Bill against the Bulgars and the Greeks. Indeed, the only use to 
which it can be put is that of coercing these nationalities into abject 
submission. And as a matter of fact it has been thus applied. 
Brigandage Commissioners, composed mainly of Turkish officers, are 
empowered to try persons accused of being members of bands. In 
these cases “trial” is a euphemism for condemnation. In Macedonia 
evidence is always forthcoming on the side that commands money 
. or metes out punishment, and, as the trials are held behind closed 
doors, the wholesome check of public opinion is withdrawn. Death, 
imprisonment, deportation, are the sentences which the Brigandage 
Commissioners are competent to pass. These irregular tribunals will 
be supplied with work by bands of spies as in Hamidian times, only 
that these “eyes of the Government” are now dignified by the name 
of “agents of the Secret Service.” One of these pillars of the State, 
a renegade named Manuleff, had twenty-eight Bulgar notables of 
Monastir arrested a few weeks ago on charges punishable with death, 
hard labour and banishment. As evidence is always conflicting, the 
“discretion of the Moslem officers is tantamount to dictatorial power. 


THE CLOSING OF BULGARIAN CLUBS IN TURKEY. 


Another peculiarity of the new coercion law is that it enables the 
authorities to rid the country of Bulgarians in large numbers without 
unpleasant formalities. All the kith and kin of any man who is, 
declared to be a brigand, fleeing from justice, are liable to be taken 
from their homes and deported—men, women and children. And this 
Bill was applied before it had become law. In virtue of it several 
Bulgar families were ordered by the police to quit their domiciles in 
Yenidje-Vardar and betake themselves to Salonika And the 
wretched people had to obey. From the sentence, which at that time 
was even formally illegal, there was no appeal. In Sofia a meeting, 
im which members of all political parties took part, was held to 
protest against this revival of Hamidian persecution under the insidious 
form of protection from brigands. 

The fact cannot be blinked that the new régime in Turkey is 
re-opening in greater proportions than ever the strife-breeding issues 
of race, nationality and religion, which had been dammed up under 
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the despotic rule of the Sultan. And herein lurks a grave, perhaps 
an imminent, danger. The new Ottoman Government, having taken 
its seat on the safety-valve of the administrative machine, what must 
happen is what observant outsiders are already anticipating. The 
Bulgarians will not yield. They, hke the Greeks, lived for ages out- 
side the pale of political activity, and during that time their national 
instincts sought scope for development within the precincts of the 
Church. Within this sanctuary they preserved intact their language, 
their creed and their nationality during 500 years of tribulation. 
Fondly they imagined that`at last the new State system would allow 
them to pursue the same legitimate aims in the broad light of day 
and in the sphere of political activity. They accordingly founded 
political clubs, as is the wont of parties and nationalities in all civilised 
countries, and conducted them without coming into collision with the 
law. Last summer, however, a law was framed expressly for the 
purpose of coming into collision with them, for it forbids all politico- 
national associations of separate nationalities that dwell in the Otto- 
man Empire. There must be no more Bulgarian, no more Greek, 
no more Arab clubs. The work which those bodies theretofore accom- 
plished in the eyes of all, and in the disinfecting light of day, must 
now be carried on in subterranean haunts. or under the shadow of 
the church tower. But, strange to say, the Bulgarians alone suffered 
by the new statute, which seems to have remained a dead letter until, 
with the connivance of the authorities, the Albanians, Wallachs and 
other nationalities had successfully evaded the law. Then nmety-two 
Bulgariam clubs were closed by the liberal Ottoman, Government, 
which rests its claims to the sympathy of Europe on the fidelity with 
which it lives up to the political evangel of religious and political 
tolerance. Dissolvent legislation of this kind will not promote social 
reconstruction, nor further that political growth which alone could 
give stability to the new order of things. : 

Those are a few of the bare facts which reveal the complexity of 
the situation in Turkey. The political under-currents of which those 
overt acts are but passing manifestations would require a fuller exposé 
than can be given here to-day. The sources of some, if not all, of 
them lie outside the frontiers of the Empire. Young Turkey, like 
old Turkey, is a maelstrom of cross-currents, flowing from abroad 
and clashing with each other under the shadow of the crescent. And 
as yet even external order is Jess well preserved than in the days of 
Abdul Hamid. I was lately in Smyrna and the suburbs of that - 
flourishing city, and I found that brigandage is flourishing there, as 
well as in other parts of Asia Minor. Kidnapping and holding to 
ransom is a calling like that of the professional thief. Several attempts 
have been made to capture an Englishman, a personal friend of mine, 
there, and generally British residents, who love a spice of adventure, 
find it now impossible to make excursions or go out hunting except 


under onerous and almost prohibitive conditions. 
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RUSSIA’S POLICY IS LIQUIDATION AND 
CONSOLIDATION. 


Russian affairs, restricted now to unfruitful Duma debates, to Bills 
which pass one Chamber only to fill the waste-paper basket of the 
other, to the discovery and punishment of corrupt bureaucrats, and 
to the liquidation of Far Eastern ventures, have lost for foreigners 
the keen interest which they had during the deadly duel between the 

_autocracy and the would-be revolution. “Things have quieted down” 
is the formula of explanation. And so far as it goes it is soothing, 
albeit negative. Of the work of reconstruction little or nothing is 
heard. To my thinking the one measure of deep-reaching import 
that has been passed-since anarchism was put down is the agrarian 
law. In due time it will bear good fruit: cementing the peasants into 
a class which will serve as ballast for the State ship, familiarismg 
them with the idea of private property, and raising the standard of 
life among the masses. But what the foreign readers look for to 
Russia is the sensational, the grotesque. In legislative remedies 
which operate slowly and surely they neither feel nor feign any interest. 

The international business of the Empire is also reduced of late 
in proportions and in importance. It may be briefly characterised as 
liquidation. Russia is winding up the ventures, semi-colonial and 
foreign, which proved costly and unproductive. And when, in the 
course of this humdrum work, a claim involving millions of roubles 
was suddenly preferred against her by a German Commissioner, 
sanctioned by a German tribunal in the Far East, and enforced by 
distraining upon the Russian Government's funds deposited in a private 
German bank, a thrill of excitement was felt throughout the world. 
Strange questions of international law were now mooted for the first 
time. Can a local German tribunal summon a foreign Government 
to its bar, condemn it to pay alleged debts, and enforce the sentence 
by sequestering money deposited by that Government on the under- 
standing that deposits are inviolable? The newspaper Press, which 
discussed this and kindred matters, envenomed them, while some 
prophets of evil declared that war was in sight. But the firm stand 
taken by the Russian Foreign Minister, and the conciliatory statement 
made by the head of the Prussian Foreign Office, have narrowed the 
issue to its true proportions and divested it of its political sting. 


AMERICA’S UNIVERSAL COMMERCIAL NEUTRALISER. 


Another sensational incident, which has enlivened the humdrum 
work of Russian liquidation, assumed the form of a startling proposal 
for the “commercial neutralisation” of Manchuria. It came from 
Secretary Knox on behalf of the Government of the United States, 
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and started with the assumption that Russia would be glad to be 
freed from the incubus of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which is a 
drain on the Imperial Treasury, and from the continuous contact with 
Japan which the management of that line involves. An international 
syndicate would relieve the Tsardom of these burdens by purchasing 
all the railways of Manchuria, built or a-buildmg, and would also 
undertake the construction of such other lines as might be decided 
upon in the future. This “combine” would consist of the four capi- 
talist nations, Great Britain, Germany, France and the United States. 
All the railways would be “ owned by,” and under the supreme control 
of China, who would rejoice to see the present condominium abolished 
and herself recognised as undisputed mistress of the much-coveted 
province of Manchuria. That, in brief outline, is the main scheme ; 
but in case it is rejected the resourceful Secretary of State has an 
alternative project, which, on examination, is seen to be the thin edge 
of the very same wedge. An international syndicate would in this 
case be formed for the purpose of building a line from Tungchow to 
Aigun, and of acquiring from time to time the other railways of 
Manchuria as occasion offered. 

No more amazing proposal has emanated from America since an 
original citizen there advocated a scheme for diverting the Gulf Stream 
from the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. What it really comes 
to is that a commercial condominium of the four capitalist Powers 
would be established in China, and all the rights which that implies 
would be exercised by them. The elimination of Japan and Russia 
from the competition there is one of the corollaries of either scheme. 
The reduction of China to the réZe of the shadow of a Power is another. 
That America, as a Pacific State, with vast and growing interests to 
safeguard, would claim for herself the lion’s share of the good things 
going, economic and political, is deemed probable. That the welfare 
of China, of Russia, or of Japan would appreciably benefit by the 
innovation, or that the peace of the world would be furthered by it, 
is considered most unlikely. 


AMERICA’S SIDE-THRUST AGAINST JAPAN. 


So overwhelming and obvious are the objections to this grandiose 
speculation that even its framers and proposers cannot have deluded 
themselves with the hope that it stood any chance of bemg accepted. 
America was not the home of Simple Simon. That is why diplomacy 
is now so eager to get at the bottom of the mystery, to find out whether 
the proposal was a side-thrust at Japan or an ingenious attempt to 
set China, Japan and Russia by the ears. China was already grateful 
to the United States Government for waiving its right to the balance 
of the indemnity levied in consequence of the Boxer movement in 
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1900. And now she must feel doubly beholden to the Great Republic 
for this new effort to nd her of the importunate Russians and Japs. 
This feeling of gratitude will be intensified by the refusal of Russia 
and Japan to co-operate in sawing off the branch of the tree on which 
they are seated. These Powers will then appear as mischief-makers 
intent on defrauding her of her rights, and America as the champion of 
injured innocence. The main practical result of the natural resent- 
ment which China will feel against Japan will be to arrest the growth | 
of Japanese influence there and artificially to widen the natural gulf 
that keeps those two peoples apart. It is uncharitable to suppose 
that Mr. Knox's scheme had any such mischievous object. Yet the 
only alternative to such an assumption is the hypothesis that the 
members of Mr. Taft’s Cabinet are as naive as children. For it was 
part of the plan that Russia’s consent once obtained, Japan’s acquies- 
cence should, if needs were, be enforced by a degree and form of 
international pressure at once humiliating and irresistible. This 
method of driving the screw home does not, it need hardly be said, 
form part of the official plan. It is an oral rider tagged on to it. 
And it affords reasonable grounds for the belief that the American 
proposal it not what it seems, nor the issue what it was originally 
supposed to be. It may, however, be taken for granted that Japan 
will not sell for dollars rights’ to acquire which she sacrificed much 
blood as well as treasure, but that, if necessary, she would again 
sacrifice blood and money to uphold them. And what is true of 
Japan holds good of Russia. The rejection of the American neutrali- 
sation scheme 1s therefore a foregone conclusion. 


FINIS FINLANDLE? 


Six years ago no Power could have unfolded such a proposal to 
Russia without incurring her resentment. To-day they all dispense 
with ceremony in their dealings with her. The times are changed—- 
so changed that even the Finnish people have begun to show their 
teeth. The feud between Russ and Finn is of long standing and 
trivial origin. -And now it bids fair to culminate in disastrous conse- 
quences. This is not the place to state the issues anew. What the 
impartial observer will note is the leading fact that Finland enjoys 
a form of home rule which excels on the side of liberty any other type 
of autonomy known to Europe. They have their own languages— 
Finnish and Swedish—their own laws, their own Parliament,—largely 
socialist—their own coinage, and, mirabile dictu, their own customs 
tariffs, which levy duties on all foreign imports, even on those of 
Russia. In a word, the Finns form a nation to themselves—a nation 
which enjoys the blessings of peace with a standing guarantee 
unknown to any other European State. For nothing is less likely 
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than that a belligerent would break the spell by invading a country 
so well protected by Russia’s fortresses, guns and warships. On the 
other hand, they have shielded themselves from an influx of Russians 
by bazbed-wire fences of laws and privileges, which tickle the curiosity 
of unsophisticated foreigners. Yet it is fair to say that Russia has 
enabled Finland to rise to the point of self-supporting independence 
and material ease which she now happily occupies. One of the most 
generous acts of the great Empire to the little Principality was to 
present her with a whole province—the province of Vyborg, which 
extends right up to the suburbs of St. Petersburg, and contains a 
large proportion of Russian inhabitants. 


ARE THE RUSSIANS PERSECUTED BY THE FINNS? 


The quarrel between the two peoples coincides in time with the 
awakening of slumbering national mstincts in the Russian nation. 
Even easy-going Russians began to resent the treatment meted out 
to their countrymen in Finland. The Principality regards and treats 
them as foreigners. Unless they become Finnish subjects they are 
disqualified from exercising the rights of citizens, are not eligible for 
public offices, cannot represent a constituency in the Chamber, nor 
serve upon a county council; may, even if a Russian obtained the 
rights of citizenship he would still be debarred from availing himself 
of most of them unless he first acquired the Swedish or the Finnish 
tongue. On the other hand, a Finn who resides in Russia enjoys 
the same rights as his Russian neighbours, and may, if he possess 
the needful capacities, rise to the highest dignities in the Empire. 
The ex-War Minister, Riidiger, the present Minister of the Imperial 
Court, and other distinguished public men, are Finns. On the other 
hand, I am personally acquainted with a Russian—one of many—who 
owns an estate in the province of Vyborg, and is taxed by the State 
and by the Commune, but is not allowed to take part in the delibera- 
tions of his country neighbours when they are fixing the rates, framing 
bye-laws about the roads, or imposing fresh burdens on landowners. 
And this 1s the province of Vyborg which Russia generously presented 
to the Finns. 

This is the forecast which, after a study of the subject, I venture 
to set down. Unless the Finnish people very speedily regain self- 
control and turn over a new leaf, their relations with Russia will 
undergo a profound change. Finland will be occupied, the people 
re-conquered, and the chapter of their history which began in 1803, 
when Tsar Alexander I. confirmed the Constitution at Borgå, will 
have come to a tragic end. The future of the country will then be 
shaped by the conqueror. 
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A few months ago a fateful step was about to be taken which 
might have led to this untoward finish. It was stayed, however, in 
the nick of time by a shrewd, sensible statesman, who said: “Let us 
“not draw the bow unless we are quite prepared to launch the arrow. 
“Wait.” And impulse gave way to forbearance. At present the 
policy of the Russian Government towards Finland appears to me 
in many respects identical with its attitude towards the second Duma. 
The Government then bore silently with the daily affronts and out- 
rages it received until all Russia, and nearly all Europe, admitted 
that the only solution was dissolution. And in the fulness of time 
the Duma was dissolved. The policy of the Government towards 
Finland is still in one of the phases of forbearance; and, unless I 
am much mistaken, in the last. The destinies of that sympathetic 
people depend, therefore, on its suddenly stopping short in a career 
of political folly and yielding to expediency the reasonable concessions 
which it has denied to argument. The province of Vyborg almost 
touches St. Petersburg, and the imagination of Russians is easily 
kindled at the thought that a rebellious and unconquered people is 
at its very doors. Finland still has its future in its own hands. It 
may well be doubted whether Fate ever pursues and ruins nations or 
individuals, seeing how often nations and individuals run after and 
overtake their fate. 


E. J. DILLON. 
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THE ELECTIONS—AND AFTER. 
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HE situation’ created by the General Election is full of 
T piquancy. Politics have ceased to be dull; the debates in 
the House of Commons will once more be interesting. “What would 
“become of conversation among us,” asked Sir John Seeley, “if 
“there were no Parliament? We should all be struck dumb.” No 
one in America, he added, reads the debates in Congress. The 
reason is not that the American is less political in his tastes than the 
Englishman, but that Congress is only a legislative assembly, whereas 
the House of Commons is an assembly which makes and ynmakes 
the Government. This source of interest is dried up in times of 
solid and “invincible” majorities. “Why ”—to quote Seeley further 
—“ do we read the debates? Simply to see whether the Government 
“is likely to stay in or to go out. We follow the Session with pre- 
“cisely the same interest with which we follow a boat-race, and the 
“sucoessive division lists show us whether the Opposition is or is not 
“gaining upon the Government.” The House of Lords and the 
electorate between them have restored this sporting interest in the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. 

The situation is, in some respects, as full of paradox as of Piquancy. 
The interest will consist not merely in showing whether the Oppo- 
sition is or is not gaining upon the Government, but in discovering 
who belong, and for what purposes, to the Opposition and to the 
Government respectively. It is amusing to note the.very different 
conclusions which- different critics draw from the same election- 
results. The Chief Tory Whip says that “the House of Lords have 
“been absolutely justified by the elections.” Yet the elections have 
given a majority of 124 against the House of Lords; a majority 
which, as Lord Courtney said in the last number of this REVIEW, 
“would have been considered overwhelming a generation since.” 
Mr. Lloyd George says that the Government have obtained “a 
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“majority with real strength behind it” and won “a strong, firm, 
“substantial majority.” Yet it looks’ as if some qualifications had 
to be made. Mr. Balfour is graciously pleased to say that, as a result 
-of the elections, the country “may have the Budget,” and he “only 
“hopes they will like it when they get it;” but Mr. O’Brien says 
that if the Government got the Budget at all, it would be by “the 
“blackest treason perpetrated against Ireland since the Act of 
“Umon.” Mr. Redmond does not altogether disagree; and the 


`> result seems to be that there may be no majority for the Budget, But 


only a majority for cutting off the heads of the Lords who rejected 
the Budget. 

' Passion on both sides runs high. On neither side is the course 
quite clear. In these circumstances an, attempt to make a dispas- 
sionate review of the situation may not perhaps be without its uses. 
I propose, first, to examine the results of the election from various 
points of view, and then to discuss the consequences in the field of 
pohcy which they seem to involve. 


I—THE ELECTION RESULTS. 


The figures of the election may profitably be studied from three 
points of view. They may be regarded in the light of a plébiscite ; 
in relation to previous contests; and in regard to the political forces 
represented by the component parts of the resultant majority. The 
first inquiry, besides throwing light on the interesting subject of 
proportional representation, will show in what sense Mr. Lloyd 
‘George was correct in speaking of the majority as one “with real 
“streagth behind it” The second inquiry will tell us something 

' which. politicians on both sides too often forget about “the swing of 
“the pendulum.” The third will furnish the factors upon which the 
course of events after the elections is likely to depend. 

(1) The Election as Plébiscite—As everyone knows, the election 


| resulted in the following returns of members :— 


Lib. Labour. Nat. Ind. Nat. Unionists. 





i England ... ...... IQI 34 I — 239 
Wales .. 24 4 — — ` 2 
Scotland ..... 00. 59 2 — — Ir 
Ireland ............ I — 70 II 21I 

275 40 7I II 273° 


The Liberals alone outnumber the Unionists by two. Liberals and 
Labour combined outnumber them by 42. The whole “Coalition” 
` outnumbers them by 124. To what extent are these figures really 
“representative?” Now, I have at one time or another made many 
close studies of election-figures; and have been responsible for some 
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attempts to popularise the idea of a (very questionable) “science” 
of “political meteorology ;”-but I have never known any two sets 
of the same election-fgures to agree. The reason is simple. 
Constituencies show not the slightest regard to the requirements of 
the “science.” Either they do not have themselves contested at 
all; or they admit “split” candidatures, which in the case of 
double-membered boroughs are the despair of electoral statisticians. 
There are various ways in which estimates may be framed to meet 
such cases; into these it would be tedious to enter here. Im the 
following table a uniform set of rules has been followed :— 
(1) In uncontested seats, 80 per cent. of the electorate is taken, 
and divided in the proportion of two-thirds and onle-third~between 
the parties. For the sake of uniformity, the rule has been applied 
to Ireland, but in all probability this works out unfairly to the 
Nationalists. (2) In double-membered seats, the highest poll on 
each side has been taken. (3) The University seats are omitted, 
because for the most part the voters are “plural.” The resultant 
figures can claim no scientific precision, but they are roughly 
instructive :— 








No. of Actual ; 
Voters | Represen- |Proportional 


























Liberal : 
- ane za Unionist Repre- tation. 
our Vote, (sented by|— 
Vote. each Lib. | y 
‘ Member | Lab. 
England :— 
London 270, 161 307,338 9,467 28 
Boroughs 802,046 749,788 9,495 | 87 
Counties 1,488,283 1,467,675 12,632 III 123 
Wales ... 203,821 97,125 10,031 28 
Scotland 388,603 255,695 9,200 | 61 
Ireland .. 342,928 202,601 5,401 82 
Totals ... 3,495,842 3,080,222 — 397 | 264 
Coalition Majority 415,620 133] — 














It will be noticed that in England the elections represent with a 
close approach to accuracy the proportionate strength of the parties. 
In Wales, Scotland and Ireland the winning side is, as always 
happens in these cases, over-represented, though (as noted above) 
the numerical superiority of the Nationalists in Ireland is probably 
greater than the table shows. The over-representation of Ireland, 
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as compared with other portions of the Kingdom, is very marked. 
Whereas the average British member represents some 10,000 voters, 
the average Irish Member represents little more than half that 
number. These, however, are matters which may Re ie to the 
students of proportional representation. 

From the point of view of immediately practical politics the point 
to notice is the size of the Coalition majority. Our table puts it at 
415,620. Other estimates, which allow (probably justly) a smaller 
number of Unionist votes in uncontested Nationalist seats, bring it 
up nearer to 500,000. There is, then, nothing accidental or unreal 
about the majority, tested by the standard of our actual system. The 
majority of seats represents a most substantial majority of voters— 
far more so, indeed, than appears on the figures, for the plural voters 
are predominantly Tory, and there are doubtless Tory seats which 
were won by the aid of plural voters. Mechanical invention has 
added to the electoral resources of the wealthier side, “mobilisation 
“by motor” has been a feature of the elections, and the instruction 
to “poll often” has often been literally fulfilled. One of the auto- 
mobile journals has given particulars of a case in which a pluralist 
succeeded in voting in six constituencies, all polling on the same 
day, with the first and last place no less than 276 miles apart. Nor 
is this all. So far as accident has entered into the contest, it has 
been on the Opposition side. This will be seen at a glance by 
comparing the present election with the results of its predecessors 
similarly regarded as plébiscites* :— i 


In 1895 a C. majority of 104,000 votes gave a seat majority of 152. 


» I900a C. ” » 123,000 ;, o» ” ” 132. 
» 1906 a L. ” » 836,418 ,, ” n ” 356. 
» Igioal, » » 415,620 ,, gives ,, ae 124. 


The reason why a large majority of votes has on the present 
occasion yielded a nearer approach to a proportionate majority of 
seats is that the current has not flowed uniformly. The main. fact 
is this, that the Coalition majority, if it becomes operative in the 
House of Commons, will have behind it a body of opinion in the 
electorate far more numerous than that upon which the Unionist 
party governed the country without let or hindrance from 1895 
to 1905. 


(2) The Election in relation to previous contests—An obvious 
feature of the election, is that the Unionists have made large gains as 
compared with 1906. The popular vote has not been constant. It 
seldom is. It was so in 1900, but the continuance of the war and the 
line which the predominant section of the Liberal party had taken 


*I take the aggregate majorities of: 1895-1906 from The Liberal Magasine, but ' 
am not sure that the basis of calculation is the same as mine. 
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with regard to it were exceptional factors. The following table will 
recall the results of the several elections to the readers mind 
(“Labour ” ts for the sake of simplicity included in “ Liberal ”) :— 


Lib. Nat. Unionists. Majority. 
1885 ..... ries’ 332 86- 252 L&N 166 
1886 ........ IQI 86 393 U 6 
1892 ...... 4. 274 8r 315 L&N 40 
1895 erota age 82 AIL U 152 
IQOO aoan 187 82 401 U 132 
I906 .......5. 430 83 157 L&N 356 
IQIO .... -. 35 82 273 L&N 124 


The instability of the popular judgment, as it looks upon paper, is‘ 
the subject of much criticism, but I shall venture upon the unpopular . 
course of saying a good word for democracy. It has now become 
“common form” in party polemics to represent every election 
as won by lies gulling folly. Liberals say that they lost in 1900 
owing to an insensate “Khaki fever”; Conservatives that they lost 
in 1906 owing to “the Chinese lie.” If the counties vote Liberal, 
their keen intelligence is applauded; when the same places vote 
Tory, contempt is poured upon “the bucolic intelligence of awe- 
“stricken rustics hat in hand.” To the Tories in like case the shires 
„“ represent the real England,” but when the boroughs vote Tory and 
the counties Liberal “the real England” moves northwards. These 
things, it may be said, are the follies of partisanship, which nobody 
takes seriously; but “the fickleness of democracy” attracts the con- 
demnation of philosophical writers also. There are survivals perhaps 
of the mstinct of the natural savage even in philosophers, and idols 
are beaten when the expected blessings are not forthcoming. I seem 
to detect something of this temper when philosophical Radicals 
attribute the results of some recent elections to a “bluntmg of moral 
“sensibility” and the “wider scope for canting rhetoric and poor | 
“sophistry.” Divines join in the chorus, and the present elections 
have left the Dean of Westminster “under a cloud of great discour- 
“agement,” for he has heard nothing except a “confused din of selfish 
“appeals, vulgar insmuations, insincere arguments and deliberate 
a“ deceptions.” 

I do not believe that democracy is so ignorant and perverse as the 
party politicians, the philosophers and the Dean make out. Of 
course, there are cases of dense ignorance. I do not suppose that 
every elector who voted for “this Tariff Reform” had a very clear 
idea of what the content of the formula might be. And for that 
matter I do not know that Mr. Balfour himself has ever enlightened 
us. The formula underwent some strange changes during the 
Election. I have read of a rural district where it had been preached, 
I suppose, in the broad dialect of the district, and was translated 


vas af . 
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by an agricultural labourer mto “this Charity Farm.” I have been 
told of another constituency in which a rustic, with recollection of a 
notorious motor accident, voted for the Tories on the ground that 
it was high time to have “this Traffic Reform.” There is a delicious 
story of an aged labourer who replied to canvassers on each side 
that it was no good their coming to him for his vote: Mr. Gladstone 


’ had given it to him, and he meant to keep it. But I have always 


doubted whether this was a case of confused idealism or rather a 
device of rural secretiveness. The Dean, I think, takes some aspects 
of the Election too seriously. It was doubtless an insincere argu- 
ment to say, as a placard on one side had it, that a vote for the 
Liberals meant “no Navy, no Empire, no work, nothing but Ger- 

“mans, chapels, lemonade and lies”; and, as a poster on the other 
side suggested, that, under Tariff Reform, every child would have 
to warn its pussy off “daddy’s dinner.” But were such things 
believed? Were they even seriously meant to deceive? A’General 
Election with us is ‘a mild form of Saturnalia. It produces a good 
deal of humour; also, in some of the critics, a plentiful lack of it 
There is a much more charitable, and, I suggest, a more philosophical, 
way of accounting for the swing of the pendulum than the theory 
of democratic perversion by alternate lies. That theory, which each 
party affects to believe, assumes that if the electors were less gullible 
and politicians more honest the country would always be on the 
same side. The real truth I take to be this: the average resultant 
of political forces in this country is Left Centre. Our system of 
representation gives exaggerated power, sometimes more and some- 
times less, to the side which wins. Each party in turn thus tends 
to go further—now in the direction of reform, and now in that of 
reaction—than the balancing elector is prepared to go. Hence it is 
that “now this, now that way swings the flux of-party-things.” When 
the Unionists say: “The Government has won no victory, it has 
“lost on the balance 115 seats,” the answer is that the Election of 
1906 was abnormal. It represented a violent swing of the pendulum 
caused by the long tenure of power by the Tories, by the introduc- 
tion of a new issue into their programme, by general disgust at their 
administrative incompetence, by a revolt against the reactionary use 
which they had made of a majority obtained on other issues. Some 
swing of the pendulum back in the direction of the centre was 
inevitable in any case, and the vigorous policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment from 1906 to 1909 necessarily added to the momentum. That 
the reaction has not extended further, that the Unionists are still 
much weaker than they were either in 1900, in 1895 or in 1892, must 
be attributed among other causes to the staunch opposition in certain 
districts to Protection and to the strength of popular feeling against 
the usurpations of the House of Lords. 
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(3) The Election in relation Yo the composition of the majority.— 
Hitherto I have spoken of “the majority” as if it existed and were 
solid. , But its existence as an effective force in the House of Com- 
mons has still to be demonstrated. In relation to the question of a 
tariff, which would principally affect the industrial centres, the dis- 
tribution of the majority must be considered. Take a map of the 
elections, and it will be seen at a glance” that the industrial districts, 
with very few exceptions, are solid for Free Trade; and, as 
Mr. Asquith has said, “no statesmanship, however ingenious or 
“however audacious, can attempt to construct a tariff in defiance of 
“their opinion.” This, in its consequences, is one of the govermng 
factors of the situation. A Liberal coalition may or may not be 
possible; an effective Tariff Reform coalition is impossible. Further 
examination of the figures from our present point of view confirms 
this conclusion. Mr. Asquith may or may not be able to carry on; 
no other Government could possibly doso. Mr. Redmond can coalesce 
with the Tones to turn the Government out; he could not keep any 
alternative Government in. The number of definitely pro-Budget 
members is 315. The Unionists are 273; with the O’Brienites they 
would still, if the Redmondites abstained, be in a minority of 32. 
Mr. Redmond, by joining forces with them, could place the Govern- 

_ ment m a minority of 39. But, having done so, he would have in 
turn to defeat Mr. Balfour, for on a House of Lords question the 
definitely anti-peer members number 386, or 397 with the O’Brienites. 
“It is thus obvious that the elections leave only two possible alter- 
natives: either the maintenance of the Asquith Govemment in office 
or another dissolution almost immediately. ` 


II—A HOUSE oF LORDS SESSION. 


Such, then, is the position in which the elections have placed 
Mr. Asquith. What wilt he do with it? This paper has to be 
written before the King’s Speech is read and the Ministenal 
declarations are made; but the analysis of the elections given in 
preceding pages seems to point to some definite conclusions as to 
the probable course of procedure. There are other factors in the 
case which admit, as I hope to show, of no reasonable dispute. 

The supreme issue—and, so far as legislation other than financial 
is concerned, the sole issue—in the present Session of Parhament 
must be the question of the House of Lords. Ministers are solemnly 
and unequivocally pledged to this policy. So also are their own 
supporters and their contingent allies. It follows that any paltering 

* The “black and white” of the Election may best be seen ina little book, in 
which I may claim a certain parental interest,—the “ Pall Mall Extra” on'TheNew ' 


House of Commons.” The difference since my time is that black has become white, 
and white, black. 
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or faltering on the part of Ministers would entail the forfeiture of 
all respect and authority. The Liberal majority, so far as it is one, 
would crumble away; the coalition majority would be disintegrated, 
even if it ever came together at all. 

Moreover, the attack upon the usurpations of the Lords is the 
move which most unites the forces on the one side and least 
inspires those on the other, The Opposition know perfectly well 
the weakness of their case at this point. They did everything they 
could to shift and confuse the issue at the elections; and as soon 
as the trend of them was made clear, signals of distress were hoisted 
in the form of overtures for conciliation, round-table conferences and 
compromise. Whether a time for such things will ever arise cannot 
as yet be said; but assuredly the time for them is not now. The 
proper Liberal strategy is to go straight ahead, and to move their i 
forces in such a way that, if another Election should come before 
the question is settled, the issue may be single, simple and sharply 
defined. The policy of the Government should, therefore, be con- 
centration, from the first and to the last, against the House of Lords 

So far, all sections of the possible coalition are agreed. But now 
comes in one of those paradoxes of the situation to which I referred 
at the outset. All the sections alike desire to be up and at the 
Lords. Unless they all march as one army there is no superiority 
of force. But the preparation for battle has consisted jn declarations 
of independence, in threats, pressure and ultimatums. 

The discussion has raged around two points—the question of 
guarantees and the question of “Veto or Budget first.” I proceed ` 
to deal with them in order. 


II.—THE QUESTION OF “ GUARANTEES.” 


When Dr. Routh was asked to give a younger man some precept 
which should represent the experience of his long and studious 
career, he replied: “Always verify your references” Much mis- 
understanding would have been avoided had the advice been followed 
in the present instance. It has been widely supposed that Ministers 
pledged themselves before the elections to seek guarantees from 
the Crown, against the House of Lords. It was accordingly supposed 
that the Session would begin by sclme declaration that Ministers had 
or had not obtained the guarantees. Let us verify our references, 
and see what Ministers did, in fact, say before the elections. 

The first of them to speak was the Lord ‘Chancellor in the House 
of Lords (November 22nd), and what he said was this: 


“It is, in my opinion, impossible that any Liberal Government 
should ever again bear the heavy burden of office unless it is 
secured against a repetition of treatment such as our measures 
have had to undergo for the last four years. If we fail in the 
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coming General Election, assuming that His Majesty is pleased 
to dissolve Parliament, it will only be the beginning of a conflict 
which can end only in one way. If we succeed, I hope we shall 
not flinch from that which will have to follow. We have not 
provoked this conflict, but we are not afraid of it, and I hope that 
we Shall none of us fail to do our duty in preserving the Constitution 
of our country.”’ 


It was remarked at the time that the Lord Chancellor gave special 
emphasis to these words by reading them from manuscript, and it 
was surmised that they thus represented the concerted policy of the 
Cabinet. The surmise is borne out by the close resemblance 
between the Lord Chancellor's words and those used by the Prime 

-Minister at the Albert Hall on the eve of the elections (December 


roth, 1909): 3 


‘t I tell you quite plainly, and I tell my fellow-countrymen outside, 
that neither I, nor any other Liberal Minister, supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons, is going to submit dgain to 
the rebuffs and humiliations of the last four years. We shall not 
assume office, and we shall not hold office, unless we can secure 
the safeguards which experience shows us to be necessary for the 
legislative utility and honour of the party of progress.” 


Mr. Asquith is a precisian in the use of language, and this passage 
(which, again, was read, I believe, from manuscript) has had glosses 
put upon it which the actual words do not warrant. He stated two 
alternatives, just as the Lord Chamcellor did. Ministers might either 
lose or win the Election. ,If they lost, they pledged’themselves not to 
assume office in the future on the old terms of submitting Liberal 
legislation to the absolute veto of the Lords. If they won, they 
pledged themselves similarly not to hold office on those terms, but 
only if they could secure the “safeguards which experience has 
“shown to be necessary for the legislative utility and honour of the 
“party of progress.” What the lessons of experience are upon this 
point, Mr. Asquith proceeded in the same speech to explain. First, 
“we shall demand authority from the electorate to translate the 
“ancient and unwritten usage into an Act of Parliament, and to 
“place upon the Statute Book the recognition, explicit and complete, 
“of the settled doctrine of our Constitution that it is beyond the 
“province of the House of Lords to meddle in any way, to any 
“degree, or for any purpose, with our national finance” Secondly, 
the present state of things, in which the House of Lords is “ frankly 
“and nakedly partisan,” was to be corrected. “We are going to ask 
“the country to give us authority,” said the Prime Minister, “to 
“apply an effective remedy to these intolerable conditions. Here, 
“again, what is to be done is to be done by Act of Parliament.” 

The “safeguards” of which Mr. Asquith spoke were thus the 
legislative safeguards which an Act of Parliament, embracing the 
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two purposes above specified, would provide. The pledge which he 
gave was that the Government would not hold office except for the 
purpose of obtaining such safeguards; that is, that they would 
resign or dissolve if they failed to pass the necessary legislation 
upon the House of ‘Lords question. They would not remain in office 
subject again to “the rebuffs and humiliations of the last four years.” 
There was in that to be no more “ ploughing the sands” or “ filling 
“the cup.” 

The condition on which the Government, as bound by its pledges, 
holds office is thus that the Session should be devoted to a Bill dealing 
with the House of Lords. That there might be no misunderstanding, 
Mr. Asquith re-affrmed the position during his election campaign. 
Hecklers asked him how he proposed to limit the veto of the Second 
Chamber, “by passing a Bull through Parliament, or by’ what 
“means”? He replied, “ By legislation.” Next day the catechism was 
resumed. “Will Mr. Asquith tell us what he is prepared to do in 
“the event of the House of Lords refusing to pass a Bill sent up to 
“them limiting their veto?” “No,” said Mr. Asquith, “I will not. 
“We shall wait and see” (Ladybank, January 20th). 

Into such words there has nevertheless been read a private inter- 
pretation. Mr. Asquith’s “safeguards” became in popular parlance 
“guarantees,” and the “guarantees” were assumed to refer to an 
exercise of the Royal prerogative. The word “guarantees” had 
been used by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords, but he referred 
only to the necessity of trusting no longer to custom and convention : 


‘* After the action which your lordships have thought fit to take 
to-night we must set ourselves to obtain guarantees—not the old 
guarantees sanctioned by the course of time and enforced by accom- 
modation between the two Houses, but, if necessary, if there is no 
other way, guarantees fenced about and guarded by the force of 
statute—guarantees which will prevent that indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of our legislation of which your work to-night is the climax 
and the crown.” 


No words could be plainer. But those who neglected to verify . 
their references supposed that Mr. Asquith had pledged himself, as 
a condition of remaining in office, to obtain “guarantees,” by which 
they meant not guarantees in the shape of legislation, but guarantees 
prior to its introduction. Such an interpretation was perhaps 
suggested by some less carefully phrased utterances,* and the origin 


*The passages of which I am more particularly thinking are these :—" For my 
part I would not remain a Member of a Liberal Cabinet one hour unless I knew 
that that Cabinet had determined not to hold office after the next General Election, 
unless ful] powers are accorded to1t, which will enable it to place on the Statute Book 
of the realm a measure which will ensure that the House of Commons in future can 
carry, not merely Tory Bills as it does, no, but Liberal and progressive measures in 
the course of a single Parliament, either with or without the sanction of the House 
of Lords” (Mr. Lloyd George, National Liberal Club, December 3). 

“ Effective restriction of their veto not only upon finance but upon legislation 
has become the dominant issue, and, whatever may be the result of the election, be 
sure of this, that no Liberal Government will at any future time bear the burden 
of office without securing antees that the reform should be carried out 
(Mr, Churchill, Manchester, Dec. 6). 
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of the legend may be traced to what the mythologists, I think, call 
syncretism. Words or phrases dropped by one speaker were incor- 
perated with those of another, and a compost of the whole passed 
mto currency as the authoritative version. What has been in 
men’s minds is apparently the historic Note which William IV. 
handed to Brougham in 1832: “The King grants to Earl (Grey and 
“to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a number of 
“peers as will be sufficient to ensure the passing of the Reform Bull, 
“first calling up peers’ eldest sons.” Consideration will show, I 
think, that at this stage such guarantees could not be asked for. 
An important distinction must at once be made. To say that 
such guarantees could not be asked for at this stage is not to say 
that they may not hereafter be required. The exercise of the Royal 
prerogative in the creation of peers is a well understood and an 
indispensable part in the machinery of the British Constitution. If 
it did not exist the machinery would not work. Political sovereignty 
in this country resides ın the electorate, and the sovereign power 
must, in Bagehot’s phrase, be “come-at-able.” The electorate 
exercises its sovereignty in the first instance through the House of 
Commbns; but if the House of Lords obstinately defies the will 
of the people, another weapon is necessary in order to make the 
sovereign power prevail. This weapon is the Royal prerogative, 
exercisable on the advice of Ministers responsible to the House of 
Commons. Hence it is, as Professor Dicey lays down, “an essential 
“article of modern constitutional ethics that, in case the peers 
“finally refuse to acquiesce in the decision of the Lower [House, the 
“Crown is expected to nullify the resistance of the Lords by the 
“creation of new peerages” (Law of the Constitution, p 361). Very 
rarely are things carried to this length. Even in 1832, though 
the guarantees were obtained, they were not actually put into 
operation. But machinery is not the less potent or necessary 
because it is concealed. The existence of a constitutional power is 
as useful as its energy. A Conservative jurist, Sir Wiliam Anson, 
while admitting the power, doubts whether it will ever again be 
exercised, because “a convention has grown up, more salutary in 
“its operation than the exercise of the Royal prerogative ” (Law 
and Custom of the Constitution, vol. I. 261, 346). That is all very 
well; but Sir William wrote before his allies had broken conventions 
consecrated by long usage and accepted by a long line of Conser- 
vative statesmen im the past. These things have entered deep into 
the political soul of the larger part of the electorate, and they explain 
the eagerness to have guarantees. Sir William Anson bids us rely 
upon convention; but wha is to interpret it? If the last word were 
still to be left to the existing House of Lords im saying when the 
time had come for recognising the clear mandate of the people, we 
might have to wait for ever. Moreover, the efficacy of the convention 
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in any case rests upon the power which exists in reserve to enforce it. 
I take it, therefore, for granted that at a certain stage and in certain 
conditions guarantees for the use of the Royal prerogative would 
properly be asked from the Crown, and that the King, as a constitu- 
tional sovereign, would unquestionably grant them. 

The whole question is whether, at the present stage and in present 
‘conditions, the time has arrived when Ministers could properly tender 
such advice to the sovereign Could the Prime Minister ask for 
authority to create a sufficient number of peers to ensure the passage 
through the House of Lords of a Veto Bill which he and his 
colleagues had not prepared, which the House of Commons had not 
seen, and upon which the country had not been explicitly consulted? 
Would any party or section be justified, as reasonable men, in 


«withholding support from the Ministérs unless they sought guaran- 


tees in that form and at this time? We need not inquire what reply 
the King would be likely to give to such a request. It is sufficient 
to say that it is one which could not constitutionally be preferred. 
Everyone has complete donfidence in the impartiality, courage and 
discretion of His Majesty as constitutional sovereigm Where con- 
slitutional propriety leads, the King will follow without flinching. 
It.is alike the duty and the interest of Ministers to tender such 
advice only as the Crown can and Faust constitutionally accept. _ 
This is.a principle of which some extremists fail, I think, to take 
due account. I can conceive of nothing which would be more likely 
to damage thel prospects of the Government in the country than 
that Ministers should at any stage of the controversy ‘tender advice 
which the King did not feel himself bound to! accept, or even justified 
im accepting, 

The guarantees given by William IV. were in relation to a Bill 
which had thrice passed its second reading in the House of Commons, 
of which the general principle had been before the country to the 
exclusion of all other topics for two years, and which had expressly 
been submitted to the electorate in 1831. The large majority which ' 
was then returned had been elected not merely in favour of the “prin- 
ciple of Reform in general terms, but in support of an actual Bill—“the 
“ Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” We need not assume 
that the precedent will in all respects have to be followed now. To. 


-do so might involve us also in the necessity of requiring Bristal 


Riots, and the rest, as a preliminary to the attainment of guarantees. 
I cite the precedent to show that they can only be asked, at the 
least, (I) in relation to an actual Bill (2) which has palpably. the 
support of the House of Commons and the electorate behind it. 
Constitutional principle agrees in these respects with precedent. 
Such exercise of the Royal prerogative as is contemplated is 
obviously in the, nature rather of a last, than of a first, resort. 
Common-sense points surely in the same ditection. There is as 
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yet no Bill. Mr. Asquith has no independent majority of bis own. 
There is as yet no general knowledge, and there can therefore be no 
general agreement, either in the House of Commons or in the 
country, as to the precise lines upon which a Bill will be presented. 
It stands to reason that Ministers could not at this stage have asked 
the Crown for guarantees. 


JV.— BUDGET OR VETO FIRST? 


The critics and malcontents make, however, a second claim. 
It should, they say, be “Veto First,” by which they mean, that until 
the Bill has been introduced (as some of them say) or introduced and 
passed (as others say) no financial business should be taken. A. 
lively controversy has been conducted upon the point in the daily and 
weekly press, and many issues have been raised. Some of these I 
shall here leave untouched. I submit that there are two sufficient 
answers to the grievance. The course proposed could not be taken, 
and ought not to be taken. 

“You cannot announce a grand revolution, and then beg the world 
“to wait.” So says Lord Morley in describing the political situation 
in February, 1886. The saying cannot be impugned; the Bill, now 
as then, should be introduced at the earliest possible moment. But 
when will that moment be? The precedent of 1886 may help us to 
an answer. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Administration met Parlia- 
ment after the middle of February, but in spite of the most strenuous 
and unremitting attention the Bill was not ready till the first week 
of April. Lord Morley claims that the despatch of such a task 
within such narrow limits of time was “at least not discreditable to 
“the industry and concentration of those who achieved it.” He 
leaves it still open to the hostile critic to say, as Molitre’s Alceste 
says of the sonnet composed in a quarter of an hour, that time has 
nothing to do with the business. It is not only the hostile critic, but 
the friendly, who, looking back upon the history of the Home Rule 
Bill, may think that its prospects might have been better had its 
authors hastened a little more slowly. The Bill dealing with the 
House of Lords should not be so intricate as the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 and its allied Land Bill. But its importance is as great. The 
difficulty of meeting all considerations and of harmonising different 
points of view must be considerable. The Bull will be the starting- 
point and the banner of a momentous campaign. Every care must 
be taken to, make it effective in all these respects. If it be said that 
it need not be long, it would be well to remember the apology given 


by the author of a lengthy excursus : he had not had time enough to, 
make it shorter. 
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In the meanwhile there is urgent financial business which brooks 
of no delay. There will, I suppose, be some Suppleméntary Esti- 
mates. There are the necessary Votes in Supply for the new 
financial year to be taken before March 31st, in order that the sailors, 
soldiers ‘and civil servants may still be paid. And before the same 
date there is the Budget, or at any rate a Budget, for the year 1909-10 
to be passed. The finances of the country are in confusion; the 
system of voluntary taxation, at present in operation, has worked 
better in some respects than might have been expected, but the 
imcome-tax is greatly in arrear; the country is not paying its way; 
current expenses are being met by large additions to the floating debt. 
Some eager politicians say, “ What matters the confusion? It is the 
“fault of the House of Lords.” So it is; but the common-sense of 
the country might transfer the fault to the House of Commons, if, 
having the power to end the confusion, it abstained from doing so. 
The same light-hearted persons say, “What matters the deficit? 
“There are always loans to fall back upon.” That was what the 
Tory Lords said when they threw out the Budget. Is it seriously 
proposed that the House of Commons should show itself to be as 
reckless in finance as the Lords? Such irresponsible utterances find 
no support in the words of the Prime Minister, who, in his closing 
speech in the last Parliament, said that if he was fortunate enough 
to enjoy the confidence of its successor, his “first act would be to 
“reimpose from this week all the taxes and duties which were 
“embodied in the Finance Bill and to validate all past collections and 
“deductions” (December znd) No other course is reasonably 
possible; and any other would be tactically ridiculous. Here we are, 
on the threshold of a campaign against the Lords, provoked by their 
rejection of the Budget, ‘and it is suggested that we should begin by 
throwing aside the Budget as if it were not worth worrying about a 
little thing like that! And here are some of us, clamouring for 
guarantees from the Crown—guarantees which are the last resort of 
a powerful majority; but the first thing we are asked to do is to leave 
it in doubt whether the Ministry has any majority at all for the 
primary function of government! 


V—VETO AND REFORM. 


Upon what lines, we have to inquire lastly, should the Government 
proceed in framing their Bill? Neither the elections nor election- 
speeches have much light to throw upon the question. The task is 
twofold, and the first part of it—the statutory enactment of the 
financial supremacy of the House of Commons—is clear. With an 
important point involved in this comparatively simple reform, I dealt 
in a recent number of THIS REVIEW,” and I pass at once to the 
second aspect of the problem which concerns the veto of the 
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House of Lords in other than financial matters. On the main 
point, the Ministerial declarations have been clear. , “The absolute 
“veto which it at present possesses must go. The will of the people, 
“as deliberately expressed by their elected representatives, must; 


- “within the limits of the lifetime of a single Parliament, be made 


“ effective.” - 

There are two policies (each of which admits of many differences 
in application) in this matter. One proposes to leave the constitution 
of the House of Lords alone and to clip its claws. The other seeks 
to reform the whole constitution of the House by placing it upon an 
elective basis. It should be noted that under the latter scheme a less 
rigorous restriction of the veto might suffice ; and that the adoption 
of the former scheme, as the first and most essential step, does not 
prevent the subsequent adoption of the other. Which line of policy 
do Ministers. mean to adopt; and which is the more likely to com- 
mand the approval of a majority in the country? 

The question of the veto was submitted to the country in a very 
general manner. Many members advocated the Campbell-Bannerman 
plan of 1907. Some tried it upon their constituents, and found it a 
little too complicated. Some explicitly abandoned it, advocating instead 
the abolition of the hereditary principle and the creation of an entirely 
elective Second Chamber. Sir Edward Grey, I observed, dwelt almost 
exclusively upon the anomaly of an hereditary Chamber in a demo- 
cratic State, and upon the importance of making a Second Chamber 
elective. The Prime Minister went into no detail; but his speech 


-at the Albert Hall contains passages which merit careful reading. 


“We are going,” he said, “to ask the electors to say that the House 
“of Lords shall be confined to the proper functions of a Second 
“Chamber, which I enumerated to you a few moments ago.” The 
passage thus referred to is as follows :— 


“I myself, and I believe a large majority of the Liberal party, 
are in favour of what is called a bicameral system. I see nothing 
inconsistent with democratic principle or practice in a Second 
Chamber as such. On the contrary, I see much practical advan- 
tage that might result from the existence side by side with the 
House of Commons of a body not, indeed, of co-ordinate authority, 
but suitable in its numbers and by its composition to exercise 
impartially in regard to our ordinary legislation the powers of 
revision, amendment, fuller deliberation, and, subject to proper 
safeguards, of delay.’’ 


These words do not in any degree commit the Prime Minister to 
the alternative of Reform as against Veto as the practical policy of 
the moment; but they seem to show that he looks to Reform as 
the ultimate solution of the question. 

And this, I believe, is the conclusion to which the average resultant 
of opinion in the country is likely to tend. There would be two 
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objections to the Campbell-Bannerman plan if it were regarded as 
the end of the matter; and by the plan I mean not the details of it, 
which of course admit of many modifications, but its principle. The 
first is this: that, though it would remove the major evil (which 
is the partisan mutilation and rejection of Liberal measures), it 
would leave untouched what, though a minor, is yet a substantial, 
evil; namely, the absence of any effective Second Chamber in the 
case of Tory measures. The second objection may be put in the 
form of a dilemma Either the plan would in practice leave the 
House of Lords with no real power, or it would not. If the former, 
the plan would not be acceptable to the body of opinion (probably 
the more’numerous body) which regards a Second Chamber as a 
necessary safeguard. If, on the other band, the power left to the 
House of Lords were real, it would be left to. a body still utterly 
unsuited “in its numbers and by its composition” to exercise it 
properly. , 

_ The conclusion seems to be that, either now or later, the Liberal 
party should adopt a definite ‘policy with regard to a Reformed 
Second Chamber. There is a serious strategic danger ahead of them, 
if they do not. The Tories, in that case, and perhaps in any case, 
would come forward with some plausible (though ineffectual) scheme 
of Reform, and might succeed in confusing the issue as if it were 
between the virtual abolition of the Second Chamber safeguard on 
the one hand, amd a real scheme of reform on the other. In that 
case, I do not think any of us can feel sure that public opinion would 

not prefer the more moderate alternative. Therefore, if another 
` election has to be fought on the House of Lords, the scheme as 
finally submitted to the country by the Liberal Party should include 
proposals for a Second Chamber more amenable to public opinion, 
more fitted for the duties of revision and reconsideration, and more 
conformable to the spirit of democracy than can ever be the case with 

a Chamber based on the hereditary principle. 


E. T. COOK. 


INTENSIVE ELECTIONEERING. 


N the General Election of 1906 Wiltshire returned five Liberal 
members to Parliament; m that just ended, one. The total 
Liberal majority in 1906 was 4,433. In I910 there was a Tory 
majority of 1,813. It is the object of the present writer to show 
that, as long as actual electoral conditions are maintained, the Liberal 
party can have little hope of again returning a majority of members, 
either in Wiltshire or in any other southern county. 

The Tories naturally desire it to be believed that the reason of 
the rural voter was convinced by argument. Tariff Reform, they say, 
commended itself irresistibly to the common sense of the labourers. 
Their attachment to the Constitution was roused to practical expres- 
sion by the attack upon the House of Lords for merely giving them 
an opportunity of recording at the polls their opinion of a “ mon- 
“strous” Budget. They rightly believed that the defence of the 
country was not safe in Liberal hands. They were revolted at the 
conduct of the Government in “depriving” thousands of the aged 
and deserving poor of their Old Age Pensions, in the teeth of earnest 
Tory solicitations made in their favour. Their sense of justice was 
outraged by the wrong and ruin with which honest tradesmen 
residing in their midst had been threatened by the Licensing Bill. 
They felt themselves held over Tophet in the persons of their 
children at the idea of interference with the time-Honoured autocracy 
of the Church in the village school. They naturally resented the 
additional taxation of beer and tobacco. They were indignant at 
having been induced at the last Election to give them support to 
Liberal candidates by extravagant promises of facilities in obtaining 
Small Holdings. Nothing more was necessary than to bring the 
circumstances of Liberal misdoing intelligibly to the comprehension 
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of the rural labouring class in order to secure their adhesion to the 
principles of right and reason embodied in the Tory party. It was 
to this end that posters, leaflets, speeches and canvassing were directed, 
and the profusion with which these means were employed is a sufficient 
refutation to the charges vaguely and irresponsibly brought against 
the party of using undue pressure to influence the rural vote. Why 
argue if to order was enough? 

It may fairly enough be answered that the law governing elections 
made it necessary that orders should be communicated in such fashion 
as to escape the charge of illegal compulsion. A squire who displays 
Tory posters on his walls and whose wife distributes Tory leaflets 
among his villagers removes any doubt whatever that may exist in 
their minds as to the wi// of the “almighty man” by whose per- 
mission they exist as wage-earners. When the head of a great 
railway department sends a lady of his family to canvass among the 
mechanics under his orders he makes his desire known in quite as 
authoritative a way as if he posted up an order in every “shop.” 
Little boys beginning Latin complain that a great deal is left to be 
“understood.” “Vote for Blueboy” on the squire’s gate-post is not 
fully intelligible without the addition of the little word “or.” As 

soon as the labourer has learnt to supply that, the sense of the 
passage is clear. 

Many of the arguments put forward in the Tory literature dis- 
tributed with such lavishness of profusion in rural districts can have 
had very little effect upon the average labouring voter. In the 
United States it is, of course, a common boast that every boy brought 
up in a State school can say of his country in the words of the 
national poet: 


‘““We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel— 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 


Country labourers are not Jikely to know much of the structure 
of the ship of State in which we sail the seas. They have mostly 
' received their education in village voluntary schools and under 
clerical direction, Take education. Everyone knows how vehemently 
the Church endeavoured to whip village parents into excitement over 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. But even the tremendous word “Undenomina- 
“tionalism” failed to disturb their indifference. Whatever may have 
determined the labouring vote at this last Election, it certainly was 
not the cry of “Church and School” 

The accusation brought against the Liberal Government of having 
“deprived” multitudes of the aged poor of their pensions is more 
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likely to have affected votes. “Vote for Blueboy and Old Age 
“ Pensions” was a strong card in the Tory hand. One is reminded 
of the stage direction in Hamlet: “In scuffling they change rapiers, 
“and Hamlet wounds Laertes.” We fancied that was our rapier! 
But what is the use of contradicting? Mr. Balfour has debased the 
currency in contradictions to such an extent that the biggest coin 
of that issue goes for nothing. I heard a Tory vicar the other day 
interrupt a speaker at a Liberal meeting, held in his own “ church 
“room,” with “ That’s a Jie/” Expressions hke this, even in reverend 
mouths, convince hearers of nothing except perhaps of the bad 
manners of those who use them. 

The plain fact is that the rustic voter is swayed little by any 
argurhent that does not appeal to his personal interest. His mental 
grasp is hardly wide enough to comprehend general abstractions 
like “England” or “The Poor.” The whole question of “ Drink” 
is one of national importance, but the only facet which he sees 
clearly is that which represents to his fears an extra ha’penny upon 
a pint of beer. “Unemployment” is like Death with a capital D, 
something the parson preaches about; but dying is very different. 
Tariff Reform may diminish unemployment or not, but what he is 
very certain of is that he is likely to lose his job if he offends Farmer 
Brown. 

Now the Tory party in the country know thoroughly the material 
position, the intellectual limitations and the vulnerable points of the 
country labourer, upon whose vote, it must be remembered, the result 
of county elections entirely depends. The methods they employ will, 
then, pretty certainly be those best calculated to “touch his bone 
“and his flesh,” to bring home to his bodily consciousness the 
material advantages and disadvantages consequent upon his choice 
of a party. 

Such methods have, I think, been: ‘systematically adopted. The 
constitution of the average village makes this easy. Of well-to-do 
residents five-sixths are professedly Tory. There may be a squire 
or his tenant occupying the “great house.” There are certainly 
large farmers. A “genteel” family or so have been attracted by 
the “Services” or the “society.” The vicar and the publicans are 
part of the cadre of the place. They may almost be said to depend 
upon agricultural patronage as much as the blacksmith and the 
builder. They are Tory gar état Here and there may be an 
exception, but this is the rule. Wealth is almost entirely on the 
Tory side. The labouring population, as voters, outnumber the rest 
by perhaps five or six to one. The power is therefore in their hands, 
but as the cottages they live m are generally the property of their 
employers it can, of course, only be ‘exercised (openly) at the risk of 
“Notice to Quit.” 
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The entire cumulus of relations, of master to man, of landlord to 
tenant, of practical savoir faire to complete ignorance of business, 
of comparative wealth to absolute poverty—all these superiorities 
represented by the employing class tend to make them naturally 
regard the village as their “house” in the Biblical sense. He 
“believed with all his house.” The old feudal feeling 1s strong 
within them. The central authority is divided among a dozen 
despots instead of being the appanage of one; but any imstance of 
insubordination among the employed excites among the whole body 
of employers exactly the same sort of pious indignation as a medieval 
baron may have felt at the deliberate disobedience of a vassal. It 
is a kind of contumacy akin to parricide. The idea that a paid 
labourer has a right to use his spare time as he pleases, to recéive 
in his house whom he pleases, and, above all, to give his vote as he 
pleases, has never gained real acceptance among squires and farmers. 
That his freedom of voting should be protected by the ballot has 
always seemed to them a wrong done to the paternal authority of 
the master. To neutralise this wrong by every means not actually 
punishable by law appears to the village magnate a perfectly fair 
move in patty warfare. To throw doubt upon the secrecy of the 
ballot is always within his power, A suppressed smile is enough. 
We may therefore assume at starting that few labourers are abso- 
lutely convinced that knowledge of the way they vote is out of the 
reach of the employer. It is understood that the respective number 
of Liberal and Tory voters in any village is ascertainable by officials, 
and may be communicated without infringing the law. This 1s 
_ coming very near, for, if the disproportion is great, conjecture may 

practically become certainty. 

Men whose only title to work and dwelling is the good pleasure 
of an employer have, of course, no legal cause of complaint if the 

employer finds at any time that he does not desire their further 
services. What is the general opinion as to the deferred vindictive- 
ness of men offended by conduct bearing on an election? Here is 
an extract from a letter written by an elderly and much respected 
tradesman of known Liberal views, expressing his unwillingness to 
act in a manner which would have brought his name as an active 

“opponent openly to the knowledge of his Tory neighbours. “You 
“have no idea of the aftermath of elections—one is marked for 
“months after.” Tl-will has a long arm and a still longer memory. 
I will give an instance of a Tory object-lesson. An old woman of 
eighty-four, “on the parish,” lost her cottage. One was found for 
her by a family of known Radical opinions. It was that or the work- 
house for her, as no other shelter was available. From the day she 
entered it to the day of her death, fifteen months afterwards, she 
never received one single visit from the clergyman nor one single 
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penny from the offertory, to a share in which she might almost have 
been said to be entitled, as a Churchwoman, a pauper, perfectly 
inoffensive, and the oldest woman in the village. The moral was 
unmistakable. To have any truck with Radicals is to renounce all 
claim to Tory humanity. Here, on the contrary, ıs an instance of 
the sort of uncovenanted acknowledgment of his services to which 
a labourer may look forward if he is “ correspondent to command ” 
and earns the approbation of his betters. I did not see this little 
orgie myself, but believe my particulars are correct. Four gallons 
and a half of beer were served out, 43 in coppers thrown to be 
scrambled for, in a high road passing through a village, close to 
two public-houses. This was on the night of the polling day, before 
the result was declared. The labourers to whom this sort of 
jollification appeals are those who best fulfil the Tory ideal of dutiful 
submission to the authority of the employing class. They are quite 
mumerous enough to decide an election, and all that is wanted to 
ensure success is to keep constantly before them the balance of 
personal pain and pleasure. To do this is the special office of the 
all-pervading Primrose League, with its fêtes, its flatteries and its 
systematised acquaintance with the individual circumstances of rural 
voters. “There is no escape from that awful inquisition,” to borrow 
Thackeray’s description of the penetrating vision of the Fairy Black- 
stick. The labourer “out of a job” may be pretty certain that his 
“ dossier” will follow him wherever he may seek one, communicated 
orally by one “dame” to another over tea-cups, or finding “ casual” 
mention in an intimate letter. After the defeat of the Liberal can- 
didate at a by-election in Mid-Devon two or three years ago the 
vicar of Ashburton boasted in The Nation that the Tory success 
had been engineered years beforehand by the combined endeavour 
of some forty parsonages in the division. The clerical agency is like 
death itself, an “ever-floating cloud” in the sky that arches over the 
Liberal labourer. Add to these allies, the Primrose League and the 
Church, a third power, equally omnipresent and equally devoted to 
the Tory interest, the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, and it will 
be felt that the pressure brought to bear upon the Liberal villager 
is of a very coercive character. Every tap-room is the centre of a 
Tory propaganda, every employer has a rostrum of his own in his 
farm-yard and perfectly irresponsible freedom of utterance, while 
the identification of the Church with the party invests opposition 
with the character of irreligious discontent. 

What has the Liberal party to put against all this? When an 
election is imminent a few posters appear (if walls can be found open 
to their display), a few meetings are held (if a room can be obtained, 
which is not always the case), at which organised interruptions of ` 
the character I have already referred to are common enough, and a 
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feeble attempt is thus made to arouse enthusiasm im men whose 
fidehty has been left unacknowledged and unsupported for years! 

There is one point in connection with this subject which is pain- 
fully felt by the Liberal poor, but to which I have not yet seen any 
public reference made. Well-to-do Liberals in the country are few 
and far between. The society in which they move is, then, neces- 
sarily mainly Tory. They probably have something to put up with 
in the way of social disapprobation as an election approaches, but a 
wealthy man ıs admitted to have a right to his opinions. He appears 
on platforms and does the best for his party he can in many villages, 
which see him no more politically until another election. But his 
intimacy and friendly association with Tory landowners 1s, of course, 
no secret. The labourer remains in his village and suffers, materially 
or socially, for having supported opinions promulgated by speakers 
who have not the slightest idea of themselves incurring social repro- 
bation by taking up a position of permanent hostility to the Tory 
tactics of legal oppression of which he is the victim. If they did so 
they would probably ‘become social outcasts themselves, unless great 
wealth or high position made them practically unassailable. Elec- 
tioneering agitation is play to the wealthy Liberal. Shaking of 
hands and exchanging of courtesies are advertised as exemplifying 
the hearty character of the British combatant on either side. These 
pohtical differences are not serious, after all. Good friends as ever 
when the battle is over! 

It is an ungrateful task to put oneself publicly in opposition to so 
manly and generous a view. But generosity of this sort does not 
extend to the poor and undefended voter. For him an aftermath 
of ill-will is certain. r 

If we believe but one tithe of what is credibly and publicly asserted 
as to the methods of coercion systematically employed by the Tory 
party, it cannot but be evident that no man can continue to give 
active members of that party social countenance without letting his 
loudly-declared disapprobation of those methods become farcical. 
In the eyes of the poor ıt is so already. Courtesies exchanged 
between the leaders of men engaged im serious conflict are out of 
place. They appear to outsiders as a sort of social insurance against 
the disagreeables of defeat. The Duke of Buckingham, in 1627, 
when in command of an English expedition against the Isle of Rhé, 
provoked both comment and suspicion by the courtesieshe exchanged 
with the French commander. “Whatever else may be in earnest, 
“surely this war is mot,” ‘said the English officers. It probably was 
not—to the Duké; but it was grim earnest to his men. Disgraceful 
defeat followed naturally upon his conception of war as compatible 
with the minaudertes of a minuet. 

There is no fighting the battle of the suffering poor against the 
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rich who use their wealth to hold them in thrall without giving deadly 
offence to the rich. If offence, and offence as durable as the deter- 
mination of the rich to keep their foot upon the neck of-the poor, ' 
is not given, the battle has not been seriously fought. The poor 
will not give their confidence to those who do not share ‘their 
social sufferings. 

The moral of all this is obvious. It appears hkely that the Liberal 
party may very shortly be again compelled to appeal to the country. 
In the counties their recent defeat has been due to organisation 
complete and far-reaching enough to take advantage of every chink 
in the law through which money and fear and solicitation, backed by 
religion and recommended by liquor, could be brought to bear upon - 
poor men unable to escape and far too feeble to offer effectual resist- 
ance. Here is an example of the pressure to which cottagers had 
to submit. A labourers wife was visited fifteen times by people of 
-im portance who lived near her in order to induce her to bring over her 
husband to the Tory cause. Wealthy people can be “not at home”; a 
poor man’s house has no such protection. To refuse to listen is to give 
deadly offence. Canvassing hke this is not the mere suggestion of 
arguments in favour of the cause represented by the canvasser; it 
is not even solicitation. It is efflagitation. The Liberal defeat at 
Swindon (N. Wilts) was largely due to organised, insistent and! pro- 
tracted persecution of this sort. It is impossible to put any restraint 
upon the tongues of wealthy women engaged in the pursuit of votes. 
Persuasion, promises, threats and calumny, are all at their irrespon- 
sible disposal. Successive waves of canvassing “ ladies” swept over 
the parts of the town otcupied by the population of mechanics 
employed in the railway works. Shamelessness in intrusion was a 
merit. It is axiomatic in war that siege must succeed unless it is 
raised by external attack upon the besieger. In Swindon wealth 
and influence were all on one side. Over ninety motors were at the 
disposal of the Tory candidate. Mr. Massie, his opponent, had the 
use of four. The battle was of the rich against the poor, and every 
weapon of which wealth could Jega//y dispose was used without 
scruple. I refrain from adducing what I have been told, and believe, 
of definite promises and definite threats used by persons representing 
themselves as the mouthpieces of authority. Orders may possibly 
have been exceeded. ' l 

The result of the Wiltshire elections shows convincingly that 
money, position and power can be used, and have been used, to 
construct an engine of compulsion which is practically irresistible. 
Its mechanism will be perfected by the experience of this election, 
and the next dissolution will find Tory organisation so complete as 
absolutely to defy opposition. 
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If the Liberal party go to the country again without such legisla- 
tion as may make this organisation impossible and may put wealth 
and poverty on more equal terms as regards the return of represen- 
tatives, they go to certain defeat. oe 

This is, at any rate, the case in the southern counties. I fully 
believe that the majority of county labouring voters are in favour 
. of the Liberal programme. But they are gagged by the “ masters.” 


[i 


D. C. PEDDER. 


PARIS AFTER THE FLOOD. 


N the Friday—the 28th of January—following a customary 
beat which I had not taken for two or three days, I went 
down from the station near my house, where a main drain had burst, 
turning the railway cutting above me into a bilge-water canal, by the 
little old train that crawls to St. Lazare. The burst drain smelt, my 
electric light was out, as it still is, my lift was paralysed, as it will 
be for weeks; the train was a little slower, dirtier and darker than 
usual. But one durst not grumble at small discomforts, thinking of 
the thousands flooded out of their homes. I reached St. Lazare 
only a little later than usual, but the station seemed rather silent. 
I crossed the “hall of lost footsteps” and struggled through a knot 
of people standing, and saying nothing, at the top of the staircase 
which leads down to the courtyard. The station seemed now, as I 
listened, even more silent than I had thought. I got half-way down 
the staircase—and stopped suddenly. I could see now under the 
arches on to the Place de Rome—what had been the Place de Rome. 
An old picture—a picture of a year and a month ago—flashed up in 
my mind: Messina, Landing from that little old train at St. Lazare, 
I felt for a moment as if I were landing again from the boat in 
Messina Harbour, four days after the earthquake. A lamp-post or 
two awry, the pavement upheaved, railings twisted, a quiet sheet of 
water covering what had been streets, and everywhere dead silence ;, 
houses dark and empty, a crowd in the distance as silent, moving 
slowly. ` That was also what one first saw in Messina Harbour, where 
the tidal wave had swallowed up the quay, but where the- ruins of 
houses and the smell of the dead could not directly be perceived. 
St. Lazare looked as dead as the Marina at Messina 
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It was an impression of horror; it was only an impression (though 
the escape from what might have been was an exceedingly close 
thing), but the ‘horror of the mpression was real. We had all of us, 
coming down that staircase, stopped suddenly half-way, on seeing 
below the arches. Then we contmued down and tailed off slowly in 
Indian file, without saying a word, along through double lines of 


ropes, where little soldiers and big policemen stood, all as silent as ' 


we We shuffled along, looking blankly at what had been the Place 
de Rome and was now a sheet of filthy, brown, smelling water, in 
which an omnibus office, a newspaper kiosk all askew, and two or 
three drunken lamp-posts were islands, and Which slimily washed the 
kase of hotels, cafés, shops—all empty and dead. 

What we looked blankly at was more desolate than I can say. 
It was nothing at all to what might have been, and to-day the 
desolation of it has vanished, as a nightmare is forgotten. Only a 
few može streets “up” than before the flood is what we see now in 
this part of Paris, and a house here and there tottering and propped 


up. We almost wonder whether we were not dreaming when we ` 


saw St. Lazare Station surrounded on three sides by water. It was 


the worst dream Parisians ever dreamt when they saw it. We’ 


wandered along by the ropes, wondering where we should find a 
passage on dry land to the boulevards. The Rue de la Pépiniére 
was a shallow canal, the Boulevard Haussmann a deep one, with 
boats being rowed on it. At the other end of St. Lazare Station 
the Rue du Havre was a lake, with enormous depths here and there; 
huge holes, once complicated subterranean works, now underground 
springs, which welled up, but with bilge-water, sometimes spouting 
like foul geysers. 

The silence of it was what frightened us—as it did at Messina. 
There were no dead here behind the dead frontages of houses, but 
we felt there might have been, that it was not sure there would not 
be, looking at these streets of Paris, which no one since they were 
built had seen thus silent before. We crept, without saying a word, 
round that foul lake covering a whole quarter, and every one of us— 
motherly women, who said only “Mon dieu, mon dieu!”, fierce. police- 
men, who said “Circulez,” but in a haif-whisper, and critical gentle- 
men of middle age, who would, if there had not been that hush upon 
us, have laid it down that this must in some measure be the fault of 
the Government—thought two things: ‘Can the heart of Paris die 
like this in one night? May it not next night die a worse death? 

It did seem dead. I have never seen a more complete image of 
death than was presented’ on that Friday by this once impossibly 
crowded station, where every man jostled his neighbour; these fan- 
tastically confused streets and cross-roads, where motor-’buses and 
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taxicabs fought for a way like bacilli in a drop of water; these bars 


and cafés and hotels, where horsey Englishmen and flash Frenchmen ` 


“on the make,” strange, important “habitués,” of undiscoverable 
profession, and ladies only too professional, had spent the apéritif 
hour in a fuss of mysteriously directed vitality for years ; these street 
corners, where lurking, matronly-looking persons threw out uncanny 
invitations, not on their own behalf; these streets, too, through which 
men, bent under their day’s work, rushed back to their small, jealously 
prized homes; and girls, gay as singing-birds on 2 fr. 50 a day, 
hurried back on foot in the mud to save three-halfpence, without a 
heed for the call of the very life they elbowed as they went—all 
this was silent and empty, as well of the sparkle as of the scum 
of life which had filled it night and day. 

It did seem as if the heart of Paris were dead. Even the pumps, 
which up to that Friday had hopelessly tried to empty cellars and 
the endless galleries of the underground works, were now silent, as 
everything’ and everybody were. But we not only thought of all 
that was perfectly still, washed by the quiet, filthy water around us. 
A strange fear—perhaps not very strange—settled on us. Even 
the few streets near by left open to traffic, in which ıt squeezed like a 
quart measure into a pint pot, were curiously quiet; the cabbies 
cursed almost low; the tangle of vehicles wound and tried to unwind 
itself almost gently. Everybody felt not only the awe of that 
swamped, dead city close by, but omens of something worse. 

Should we ever see the Rue St. Lazare, the Place du Havre, the 
Place de Rome, the Boulevard Haussmann, again? It was all a 
thick and filthy lagoon now. Would it not sink altogether? It very 
well might—all of it might crumble into a heap, not of dust, as at 
Messina, but of liquid mud, oozing over fallen stone and bricks. The 
crust over the pits which the Metropolitan had burrowed, and now 
under the lagoon, need only give way, and who or what could prevent 
the whole place collapsing? Everything might happen. We walked 
towards the Place de ’Opéra, and here and there the pavement 
shivered beneath our feet, sometimes it sank, and was soft like a 
jelly; a step further it had thrown up a mass of wooden paving 
blocks, now floating on a dirty pool. The Place de lOpéra itself 
was shuddering, and “waves,” as the road engineers called them, 
were rippling in the pavement. Some slow and gentle earthquake 
seemed to be throbbing beneath us, as if the underground water were 
gathering strength for a huge upheaval. It was the feeling of the 
rocking pavement beneath their feet that first gave Parisians the 
really deep fear of worse cataclysms. Everything began to seem 
possible. Would whole pieces of Paris collapse? ‘Would all Paris 
crumble in bit by bit? Perhaps the whole of Paris really was 
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docmed ; perhaps it really was to be the end, of Paris, which meama 
the end of the world for Parisians. 

On the Friday and Saturday many of thém had lurking visions of 
such a “promised end.” The first such inkhng I felt was a curious 
foreboding a couple of days before on coming away from the Seine, 
which we all went down to look at, not only distressed, but m a sort 
of exultation at its splendid fury. The little, homely Seine, the once 
humble, humdrum Seine, really was tragic and beautiful. We stood 
on a bridge, which one felt swaying beneath one’s feet. The yellow 
stream, yellow like the Rhine at Cologne, tore along beneath us as 
the Rhone rushes out of the Lake of Geneva. It hissed on the 
Friday at the arches of the Pont de Solférino and the Pont de lAlma, 
the Mid-Victorian, ‘Crimean campaign stone troopers of which were 
up to their necks in water. It whirled on, this flat country Seine, 
with the force of a mountain tonrent, as fierce and fast as the blue 


Aar at Berne, but yellow and muddy, for it carried every kind of : 


refuse and ruin with it. Yet it was beautiful. The mere plenty of 
rushing water ıs beautiful to look at, with the beauty of abundance 
and force. Panis was transformed by this new and unexpected Seine 
rolling magnificently along. The humble barges, generally low down 
below the quays, rode triumphantly like ships at sea The very 
pomtoons at which the penny steamboats call when the Seine is quiet 
and lowly floated splendidly on a level with the Place de la Concorde, 
tugging at their chains as if they wanted to dash down with the 
Seine to the sea. $ 
Hydrographers (or whatever they are called) have told us what the 
momentum of the extra volume of water produced by the rise of the 
river seven metres above its normal level means. We only saw it, 
and gazed in admiration—thousands of us. The transformed Seine 
carried down casks of good wine, wreckage, logs, bits of things that 
might once upon a time have been furniture, bundles that some told 
us hadbeen living things, and played with it all cruelly, with a cruel 
strength. It chucked barrels against the raof of the bridge om which 
we stood, and against which they bumped as they traced down, 
making the bridge shake. It threw wreckage here and there, a 
splinter on a parapet, an upright of a bedstead on to the Pont de la 
Concorde. It played wonderful games, splendidly strong games, but 
angry games. We felt that the Seine, raised to a power it had 
certainly not known for three centuries—perhaps never in history, 
for there is a doubt about the statistics of 1658—enjoyed itself, but 
enjoyed atself brutally, and, beautiful though we could not help 
feeling ıt to be, was horribly cruel, and might be, perhaps meant to 
be, yet more cruel. 
` Thousands of us spent hours, day after day, along the quays and 
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on the bridges that were still safe, by the furious Seine. No crowd 
can help feeling the fascination of a mountainous flow of rapid water. 
All Parisians seemed to have hours to spare out of their work-days 
to do honour to the wonderful Seine, a petty godling suddenly 
exalted anto a great and awful god of the rushing waters. Families 
wandered up and down the quays to look at the Seine. It was a 
crush of strollers and a tangle of vehicles. Not a Parisian for a 
week but what twice a day went miles out of his beat to have a 
“look at the Seine.” The Seine certainly fascinated us, a people 
unaccustomed to the beauty of a great rush of water. Its angry 
play almost amused us; we all but clapped to see a drunken keg 
roll rollicking by and hit its head against a bridge. 

I came away from the strong old river god who had been roused 
at Jast and walked towards the Opéra, still thinking of his fine fury. 
Tne Place de la Concorde was, as usual, a battlefield of motors and 
horse-carniages, each fighting for a way. Suddenly the Rue Royale 
came upon me, quite dark, empty, and roped off. Lights had all 
gone out; police kept one off most of the road. Here a hole had 
suddenly opened, there the pavement was throbbing strangely; at 
the corner of the Rue St. Honoré a drain had burst and a house was 
falling ın. Opposite the Madeleine all was dark and empty also; 
more crevices, more “ waves” in the roadway. Along the boulevards 
one met lights and life again, and was glad to be nearly run over 
once more by a cursing cabby. But the Place de l’Opéra, again, 
was all roped off; there also the whole surface of the street was 
wobbling. The whole place might crumble in, and one pictured a 
great chasm opening up and Garnier’s huge and flashy monument 
tumbling bodily into the hole. 

Coming down the Rue Royale that day I had the first feeling of 
something like tragedy. I think it was a feeling that all Paris 
shared. For two or three days, from the Thursday to the Saturday, 
something approaching a panic fear lurked in us, though we would 
not let it out. It seemed genuinely clear to us that anything might . 
happen. When in a hundred places, from St. Lazare to the Rue 
Royale, from the Quai d’Orsay to the Champs Elysées, the surface 
of Paris began crumbling in, we honestly asked ourselves whether 
Paris was not altogether doomed. Even now that Paris has mar- 
vellously recovered, shaken the water off her streets in an incredibly 
short time, I do not think our fears were quite absurd, and I think 
the escape of Paris was a “ close thing.” 

The perils through which Paris has passed, or almost passed, were 
really of two different kinds. The disaster was double: one did 
all the harm it could, the other might have done ten times more 
mischief than it did and than the first. There were two floods—one 
above, the other under, ground. 
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In the suburbs; outside the fortifications of Paris, the Marne spread 
to a width of from half to one mile and three-quarters at Nogent, Join- 
ville, St. Maur, and La Varenne. The Seine above Paris was over two 
mules broad at Maisons Alfort and Alfortville, along a distance of some 
ten miles. “Below Paris it was about three-quarters of a mile wide for 
nearly three mules at Billancourt, and agam about the same width, over- 
flowing chiefly on the right bank, for a dozen miles from Boulogne 
to Clichy. The loop surrounding Gennevilliers and Asnières formed 
a lagoon three miles and three-quarters square, and from Argenteuil 
to Maisons Lafitte, a distance of fifteen miles, the river ran from 
three-quarters of aj mile to a mile and three-quarters broad. 

Within the boundaries of Paris the Seme ran three-quarters of ‘a 
mile broad from the fortifications, through, or rather over, Bercy, to 
the Austerhtz termmus of the Orléans Railway on the left and the 
Lyons terminus on the right, with a branch spreadmg over the 
Faubourg St. Antoine; from there the right bank remained dry 'to 
the Cours la Reine (although the Louvre on the Friday was seriously 
threatened, as was also the Place de la Concorde). On the left bank 
the Jardin des Plantes was a small lake, with several pools spreading 
westwards nearly to the Avenue des Gobelins. Along the quays 
were three pools about a quarter of a mile long each and one-eighth 
of a mile broad; half a mile of quay was dry to the Orsay terminus 
of the Orléans Railway ; thence stretched a lagoon over one mile and a 
half long and in some places half a mile wide, from the Orsay Station 
to within a few feet of the Champ de Mars, covering the two stations 
of Orsay and Invalides (both underground, the tunnels having 
openings on to the lower embankments), the Chamber, the Foreign 
Office, the “ Faubourg St. Germain” (Rues de Lille, St. Dominique, 
de Varennes, du Bac, etc.), the Boulevard'St. Germain from the Chamber 
to the corner of the Rue du Bac, the Esplanade des Invalides, up to 
the Rue de Grenelle (which was never under water), the Rue de 
PUniversité, the Avenue Bosquet, but sparing the quay itself in 
several points owing to its higher level—for instance, opposite the 
Chamber, which was always accessible on dry land from the Place 
de la Concorde, whereas the Place de Bourgogne behind was a deep 
lake. The Champ de Mars remained dry; half a mile further a lagoon 
one mile and three-quarters long and from half to one mile broad 
covered Javel and Grenelle to the fortifications. On the right bank small 
lakes spread over portions of the gardens of the Champs Elysées 
(eg. Ledoyen’s restaurant), the whole of the Cours la Reine, and 
almost all the Avenue Montaigne, and a long, narrow lagoon lay 
all along the quay, except in front of the Trocadero, to the fortifica- 
tions, but only 200 feet or so wide. Finally, the isolated lagoon of 
the Gare St. Lazare was nearly half a mile from north to south, and 
about one-eighth of a mile broad. 
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Such were the exact extent and situation (from official maps) of 
the flood above ground, but in many instances the flood had come 
up from underground. - Two typical cases were the Gare St. Lazare, 
which was inundated solely by water from the drains, ahd the 
Faubourg St. Germain quarter, which was flooded in part from drains 
also, but.mainly by the Seine water itself, to which the underground 
Orsay lme and station afforded an inlet. , 

In the agricultural and industrial suburbs and outlying quarters of 
Paris the distress was enormous, and the loss is still incalculable. 
Hundreds of acres flooded, which had been those wonderful kitchen- 
gardens where a minute and patient art forces salads and vegetables 
all the year round; miles of wine warehouses at Bercy, where water 
mixed with wine a thousand times more than even the most ingeni- 
ously rascally dealers had ever bargained for, whence casks rolled 
down the Seine by the hundred, and where all the cellars are still 
deep pools; every small cottage and hideous suburban villa rotten 
(an officer who has just surveyed the district tells me), and threat- 
ening to fall in on to sodden and loosened foundations; thousands 
of women and children housed in disused convents, and fed and 
warmed by a creditably active charity. Who can estimate the loss 
or can tell what is to become of such suburbs, as, for instance, 
Alfortville, completely soaked and putrefied? 
` Within Paris many of those who suffered distress and discomfort 
were people who could afford to pay for the experience. There were 
poor folk—I knew some of them—who suffered. In the Rue St 
Dominique, off the Esplanade des Invalides, where charwomen live 
next door to the Duke de Sagan, workmen’s tiny flats were up to 
the ceiling in water. Boats could be rowed to the house door, but 
the poor “porte cochére” was too low to let them pass. Neat and 
clean dining-rooms had to be stripped for bridge-making. Pathetic 
tables and chairs of elbow-grease-polished walnut were stood in the 
flood under doorways, and muddy boots trod over them to and from 
boats in the street. A careful, tidy widow had left all her savings 
in an old envelope cardboard box in her wardrobe in her flooded 
flat, whence she had fled precipitately, and she had to be rowed back 
by sappers to fetch her hoard. A family of half a dozen people 
near St. Pierre du Gros Caillou remained from the Thursday to the 
Saturday without touching food—forgotten by accident, too poor to ~ 
have provisions put by, too cast down to make noise enough to bring. 
help. Another announced that ıt would prefer drowning to forsaking 
its furniture, and was fed with the greatest difficulty, undergoing 
extreme hardship, but consoled because it had not deserted its poor, 
precious sticks. An ailing concierge sickened and died while the 
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house over which she was supposed to watch was flooded, and her 
dead body had to be carried out by a sailor on his back to a funeral 
by boat. Doctors could not get to their patients; babies were -born 
in humble flats, and no help could reach the mothers for twenty-four 
hours. 

Yet, after all, within Paris there was, on the whole, more discomfort 
than actual tragedy. We did feel for the one or two well-off families 
isolated in their 4500-a-year flats, which they-refused to leave, who 
nearly starved for a day or two, and bid frantically for bread: “2 fr. 
“your loaf—s fr—1o fr.!” as troopers or sailors in boats passed 
under their windows carrying loaves, whidh they were under orders 
to take to the poorer dwellings. We felt for the ladies, in wonderful 
frocks and hats, obliged to pay calls (social duties never lapsing), in 
dirty boats, whence the grimy boatmen had to baul them through 
the window into the drawing-room of the lady whose “day” it was. 
We felt for the gentleman in top hat, white gloves, and Bond Street 
clothes, going in the same sort of grimy boat no doubt to ask the hand 
of the young lady with whom his marriage had been arranged before 
the flood ; and for the perfect tourist, who sailed with beautiful yellow 
kit-bags off in a boat apparently to the Gare de Lyon (if it was still 
accessible that day) to try to start for Monte Carlo. We really loved the 
gentleman who imperturbably navigated his wife’s wardrobe on the 
bilge-water, having removed its looking-glass doors, and who after- 
wards (an eye-witness tells me) bought with pride a dozen dozen of 
the picture-postcards representing him on his cruise; and we loved 
all the other ingenious people—the man who paddled in his zinc bath 
on the Esplanade des Invalides; the old gentleman who angled 
contentedly, and with some success, from a first-floor window on the 
Quai d'Orsay. Many other persons were a delight: the President 
of the Chamber, who did not fancy the bridge built for the deputies, 
and insisted upon having as pretty and handsome a one as had been 

_ furnished to the Foreign Office next door; the deputies, who peti- 
tioned for a railing to their gangway, all of them not being quite 
sure-footed, and for whom ai special State row-boat service was 
arranged, under military supervision, from the Rue de Grenelle, down 

. the Esplanade des Invalides, and round the corner by the Rue de 
P Université, to the bridge leading across the lake in the courtyard 
of the Chamber to the first floor; the ladies carried on sailors’ backs, . 
and now living in terror of having been snapshotted; the Ambas- 
sadors, solemnly rowed to a luncheon at the Foreign Office; the 
coiffeur 'who put up “ Open as usual for business across the bridge. 
“Police will let you pass to have your hair cut,” the bridge spanning 
a gulf which once had been the Underground Railway works and 
‘was now a whirlpool ; the troopers who, ee of them in the Engineer - 
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Corps alone, came up from all over France and worked like 
bees, building bridges and walls of sacks of cement on the quays, 
and who remember only one thing of the floods—the wonderful wine 
given out to them from the Chamber of Deputies the night they 
improved the parliamentary bridge to M. Brisson’s satisfaction; the 
sailors, who spent all day up to their necks in water, then spent all 
night drying themselves and their clothes separately before stoves 
in bare sheds, to begin wetting themselves again on the marrow; 
the ferocious anti-clerical mayor of Ivry and the rabid Romanist 
priest of Ivry, each of whom simultaneously and suddenly discovered 
that the other was “a thundering good sort,” and who have sworn 
eternal friendship over their joint work of rescue. The story of the. 
floods above ground in Paris was not without its humour, its pic- 
tu1esqueness, its bravery, too, and its brave good humour. 

The flood underground, in sewers, cellars, and the Metropolitan 
works, was a severe, almost a tragic, warning. Its area spread all 
along the bed of the Seine as far north on the right bank as the Place 
de la République and the Gare St. Lazare, less far south, with the 
exception of one narrow band reaching the Place d'Italia 

The cuttings of the Orléans Railway along the quays to the Orsay 
terminus, and the, local Western Railway hne along the quays in the 
opposite direction from the Moulineaux down to the Invalides ter- 
minus, are both still mere tanks of green water. On the other hand, 
the rabbit warrens of the Metropolitan works and the honeycombs 
of drains and sewers are still flooded 

The study of the causés and remedies in the still threatening peril 
of the underground flood concerns experts. It has been clearly 
pointed out—most clearly by my old friend M. Paul Haag, Inspector- 
General of Roads and Bridges (Le Temps, February 7th)—that two 
serious mistakes have been made of late years in the scheme of the 
improvement of Paris. The first was to allow two railways to be 
built below the road-level along the quays, with air-holes on to the 
lower embankment ; the second was not to have foreseen the danger 
for Paris of an underground railway passing beneath the Seine, and 
especially the danger presented in the case of a rise of the river while 
the works were still uncompleted. 

The heroic remedy is that proposed by M. Paul Haag: a canal 
‘passing by way of the fortification moats and connecting the two 
ends of the loop formed by the Seine in Paris, like a chord under 
an arc of a circumference, which would offer the possibility 
of building spacious river docks. The expense would be enormous, 
though reduced by the fact that the fortified area, is State land, 
and the work would take a decade. What immediate palliatives 
will be adopted remains to be seen; for the time being most 
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of the Metropolitan tunnels, finished and unfinished, and a number 
of sewers, are still rushing torrents. What Parisians do know is that 
something will have to be done; they have no desire ever again to 
feel the soil of Paris sinking like a quicksand beneath their feet, 
or ever again to dream that the whole of Patis might collapse. 


LAURENCE JERROLD. 


THE FUTURE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


T would be useless to regard the problem of the future develop- 
| ment of the Ottoman Empire from a European point of view. 
We are able to explain the origin of Christian States either by the 
results of more or less complicated historical evolution, or, as modern 
historians do, by sociological theories, mainly based upon the working 
of economic forces. Until the downfall of Abdul Hamid Turkey 
was ruled by theocratic despotism. If we closely examine its 
history, we see that it was futile to talk of Turkey at all There 
was Constantinople, an unparalleled centre of power that usurped 
province after province with the only object of making it tributary. 
What we may call the order of State only existed as a convenience 
for levying taxes and tithes to enrich the private treasury of the ruler. 
The political power, as based upon the holy law of the Shéri, was 
vested in the Caliph; the economic forces of the vast Empire rested 
with the Padishah. His Ministers were a body of men, but they 
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formed no Government; if assembled they held no Council, but ` 


schemed in groups: they were not colleagues, but plotters. The 
revolution of July, or, to be more exact, the quelling of the coup d'état 
of April last, ended the Sultan’s rule. What came after? Such 
revolutions as are found in the history of Europe have arisen, as a 
rule, from one of two causes. Either the revolutionists were bent 
upon transferring political power from its feudal holders to the repre- 
sentatives of the rising classes, or the object was to vest the economic 
powers held by the few in the supreme power of the organised State. 
But in all cases there was a nation behind the reformers, or at least a 
consolidated sociological body. In Turkey the task was to wrest 
both political and economic power from the despot. But there was 
neither a nation, nor a politically organised class, nor an economic 
social body to take possession of the fruits of victory. And—what 
is, perhaps, the most important thing to consider—there remained 
intact the apparently indestructible source of the despot’s power, 
that great psychological phenomenon, the Shéri. 
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The only organised power having been the army, the makers of 
the revolution established, themselves as a military hegemony. 
Inspired by intellectual classes of the Young Turks, partly supported 
but entirely obeyed by Parliament, the military hegemony ıs now 
faced by the duty, not to reorganise the State, but really to found 
anew one. The question is: On what principle should the Ottoman 
Empire be established? The problem is a most complicated one, 
and to understand it it will be necessary to examine its various 
aspects separately. 

The Empire is peopled by nationalities and tribes; but there is 
no compactly organised body prompted by common principles or 
common interests that might be called a nation. The eighth article 
of the Constitution of 1876 and the first article of the hatt-t-humajun 
of Ist August, 1908, make an attempt to define the principle of what 
they call the Ottoman national citizenship. But this very theory 
has met with the most passionate refutation. Eastern and Western 
notions clashed against one another. The Albanian tribes saw their 
jealously guarded privileges jeopardised; the Christian population 
inhabiting the scattered parts of the Empire claimed autonomy; the 
Eastern tribes referred to the Shéri, and threatened to become fana- 
tical defenders of the holy law. Still suffering from the terrible 
strain of warfare, still in peril of their lives, which every passing hour 


' might have carried away together with the Constitution itself, the 


reformers had to face the most anxious problem of contemporary 
history—the call of the newly-awakened political conscience of the 


<- minor nations. One might, of course, conceive of decentralisation : 


and, indeed, the idea was not slow to impose itself by the formula: 
Full autonomy to each nationality and formation of a vast unit by 
way of federalism. The idea does not lack fascination. If carried 
through it would at once break the chain of difficulties, and the 
cardinal obstacle, the creation of a national body, could no longer 
exist. Is it, however, possible to form such small units and to 
combine the federal States under the supreme power of a central 
Government? The student of the racial problem as it presents itself 
in the Ottoman Empire will feel inclined to deny the possibility. 
The various races are intermingled in the various parts of the Empire, 
and so interspersed with Turks that there is practically no vilayet 
where one of the nationalities would form such a respectable majority 
as to allow of a geographical sub-division for the purpose of feder- 
alism. Reliable statistics are not available. Such figures as are to 
be found in various books on Turkey have mostly been prompted 
by the aim with which the book was written. Turkish registrars 
bave not bothered about nationality, which, indeed, is in most cases 
exceedingly hard, nay, impossible, to fix. They record the denomina- 
tion of the newly born, viz, that to which the parents profess 
tc belong. It is, however, superfluous to quote figures if we have so 
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high an authority as Sir Charles Eliot is to lean upon. Sir Charles, 
wbo, during his prolonged travels, studied the racıal problem on the 
spot, says in his standard work on “ Turkey in Europe”: “The result 
“of this investigation, then, is that it 1s not easy to distinguish 
“Servians and Bulgarians beyond the boundaries of their respective 
“countries”; and “ Among people who have thus acted and reacted 
“on one another it is rash to make sharp divisions or to say that 
“certain custome or linguistic peculiarities distinguish a certain 
“race . 
In other words, the Christian nationalities inhabiting Macedonia 
are not distinguished by ethnical peculiarities, but divided by religious 
creed, Asa matter of fact, many of the Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks 


“or Vlachs, do not, from a strictly ethnical point of view, belong to 


the race to which they adhere. During the time of despotism many 
of them took refuge with that Church which at the time of peril was 
in possession of the greatest power. Thus they are not intrinsically 
connected with their supposed nationality, and they will be eager 
enough to become true citizens of the Ottoman Empire as soon as 
they are granted political rights and a just administration. Their 
conversion to the Ottoman idea is, therefore, but a question of time, 
the solution of which mostly depends upon the reformers’ power to 
introduce modern administration. 

It is quite another thing with the Eastern tribes. They object to 
equal rights because they want to preserve their ancient privileges. 
Their powerful weapon is the Shéri, which still exerts a fanatical , 
influence over the Mahometans outside the ‘big cities:and over the 
tribes in Asiatic Turkey. To set the power of military hegemony 
against that quasi-religious movement would be tantamount to risking 
the further existence of the present state of things: Armed opposi- 
tion would immediately lead to the proclamation of a holy war against 
all non-Mahometans, as well as against the Young Turks, whom 
fanatics regard as Atheists. What is needed is a kind of missionary 
work of long duration, which should be based upon the very origin 
of the Shéri—The Koran. I recently had an opportunity of con- 
versing with one of the most celebrated religious philosophers of 
modern Turkey, who spent a great deal of his life as an exile in tthe 
Hedjas. This learned gentleman, who is now a member of the 
Turkish Chamber, some time ago prepared a lengthy vindication of 
the proposed reforms, and he is, as I learn, about to undertake the 
missionary work I have alluded to. It is, I understand, not very 
difficult to reconcile the orthodox mind with the views of the new 
Constitution. The Koran, replete as it is with contradictory state- 
ments, lends itself to that purpose à merveille. There is, indeed, 
quite a theological school engaged in the task of abrogating such 
suras as seem entirely refuted either by subsequent suras or by 
recognised commentaries. Indeed, the right of cancelling a sura was 
granted by Allah himself on condition that there was a better one to. 
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follow (Sura II. 105). Now it is not difficult to substantiate the 
statement that Mahomet allowed of intercourse between true believers 
and giaours. And though there are suras wherein non-Mahometans 
are accursed for.their non-belief, yet there are others which say: 
“There is no fear of them, neither shall they grieve”; and, 
still more precisely: “Your rights are the same as ours. 
“Your duties the same as ours.” It is the same with the 


Shéri That most remarkable statute-book gives the impression’ 


of an ample logical system which not only settles the rules of private 
law, but is also an absolutely reliable guide through the mazes of 


everyday life. The Shéri is, as a matter of fact, averse to despotism. . 


It proclaims the nghts of men, and expressly states that Governments 
are only to be obeyed as long as they are based upon legitimate law. 
Even the principle of representation was dimly conceived by the 

_ authors of the Shéri. Thus it becomes clear that the Koran is not 
averse to the Western idea of equality. Yet the true believer will 
claim that all non-Mahometans shall be bound to speak respectfully 
of the Koran and of the Prophet ; that they shall respect Mahometan 
women, and that they shall never attempt to convert Mahometans. 
These, however, are simply questions of tact. I doubt, however, 
whether this way of enlightening the orthodox masses will have any 
but a psychological effect. The only possibility of converting the 
low-class Mahometans and the Eastern tribes to the candid recog- 
nition of the constitutional State is to convince them of the blessings 
to be derived from modern administration. Thus in this respect also 
the necessary condition of success is simply the efficacious develop- 
ment of such administrative reforms as are likely to benefit the daily 
life of those people. 

The words “modern administration” require some explanation. 
It is no good to regard Turkish administration, or the Eastern one 
in general, from a European point of view. The programme con- 
ceived by the Young Turks complies with their up-to-date theoretical 
notions. They aim at a level of completeness which has not yet 
been reached by many Western States. Their lofty schemes move 
in the highest spheres of European culture and civilisation. In other 
words, they think more of an ideal future than of the time we are 
living in; they think more of the evolution to come than of the 
routine work to begin with. To-day it cannot be their task to graft 
the ideal fruits of European thought on atree which is constitutionally 
unable to take in the new branch, or which at the best can only 
produce a morbid hybrid. Reform on exclusively Western lines 
would involve a radical change of Eastern psychology, and the 
Turkish national character is not likely to make such a change 
between one day and the next. The work has, therefore, to be begun 
at the very ground of Turkish life, in order that the lowest strata 
may realise the wholesome change for the better, and thus be 
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reconciled to the R eae A the importance of which they are 
unable to conceive. Agriculture, commerce and industry, and, more- 
over, intercourse with officials, sensibly affect the life of the masses, 
and these branches of economic and administrative activity are 
suffering from the backwardness of the Turkish financial system. 
The first principle of an efficient administration is the organisation 
of the economic forces of the State. The taxation of agriculture is, 
to quote an example, based upon the system of tithes. It is not the 
rate of the taxation that discontents the agricultural population, but 
rather the way the taxes are collected. The evil rests with the 
purely medizval system of financial administration. 

In spite of this fact it would be wrong to resort to heroic remedies. 
The average Turk resents being roughly turned out of his accustomed 
way of peacefully smoking away the day. The history of Turkey 
distinctly shows that laws came and laws passed without in the least 
affecting the apathy of the Turk. They simply did not heed, and 
went their slow pace along, or rather stopped where they stood. 
They rather like leaving things with the officials. They give them 
more or less cheerily their bakshish, and do not complain of legal - 
exactions as long as they are left alone. The Turkish official, in 
the Ministries as well as in the provincial administrations, is the first 
person to be reformed. 

Administrative corruption lies at the root of all things Turkish. 
It must be checked before any other measure can be effectively 
started. The problem is not easy to solve. In Turkey officialdom 
has not the same meaning as with us. The effendis claim to 
be provided for by the State, and their “customers” believe in 
bribery as the legitimate and most effective means to get things, 
even illegal things, smoothly done. You cannot change this system 
without regulating the pay of officials. It requires a thorough 
re-education of the population, and this work can only be done by 
honest officials themselves, who do their work for regular pay and 
nothing else. There are needed, moreover, an absolutely effective 
control—accounts, audits and vouchers—all things which in the 
Sultan’s time were quite unheard of. ~ Honesty and control, however, 
will not suffice. There are national peculiarities, the consideration 
of which requires a thorough knowledge of the specific psychology 
of Islam. In a country where every action of daily life is deeply 
imbued with religious or quasi-religious considerations an absolutely 
reliable sense of tact is necessary in order not to injure susceptibili- 
ties This argument makes it exceedingly difficult to think of 
appointing Continentals to the leading posts of administration. They 
would, as a rule, come with Western prejudices, or at least Western 
political notions, and they would try to realise their ideas in a place 
where an entirely different appreciation of things prevails. The only 
nation that could send to Turkey such men as are needed there is 
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the English. The work effected by the British in India and in 
Egypt is the object of undivided admiration, and the Turks are the 
last people in the world not to appreciate ıt. Englishmen have, in 
Eastern countries, gathered experience which they could most advan- 
tageously apply to Turkish administration. Vet the Turks are 
reluctant to offer posts to Englishmen, and they are so for political 
reasons, which I shall deal with in connection with a short account 
ef Turkish international affairs. 

The reorganisation of officialdom, as in general outline decreed by 
. the fourteenth article of the hatt-t-humajun of st August, 1908, is 
the first reform to begin with. Next to ıt comes the modernisation 
of the present agricultural system. In Turkey there are three kinds 
of landed property: (1) private land (mulk); (2) the Sultan’s pro- 
perty, which now may be regarded as State property (mirié); and 
(3) the very complicated system of entailed estates or land-revenues 
belonging to several religious institutions (vakouf). The Turks 
being an agricultural race par excellence, it is not to be doubted that 
the rélease of such huge territories as the mirié and vakouf proper- 
ties would enormously contribute to the welfare of those classes who 
-~ at present are the most fanatical adversaries of reform. Again, such 
a measure is desirable in the interest of the proprietors of those, 
estates themselves. The Turk, though fond of cultivating a few 
acres of his own, is no good as a day labourer. If therefore, these” 
. huge estates are well cultivated they cost too much in labour; if 
` not, the land is reduced to half-cultivation, which, indeed, is most 
usual. In either case it is the ground rent that suffers the loss, and 
the landless agricultural population is either obliged to emigrate or 
to lead a miserable nomadic life. By parcelling out the Crown land 
and by regulating the system of vakouf a beneficial change might 
be produced, inasmuch as it would create a settled peasantry opt of 
fighting tribes, who as yet have ever proved to be a most troublesome 
element in Turkey. 

Trade and industry are entirely ruled by internationalism. The 
Turks have never been good tradesmen, nor have they ever had any 
conception of mdustry. And the genuine Turks are sick of the 
Levantines, who economically rule their country. But in order to 
attract foreign capital it is necessary to regulate commercial inter- 
course between natives and foreigners, especially as the reformers 
are endeavouring to free Turkey from the different capitulations. 

The judicial reforms outlined by Articles 81-95 of the Constitution 
of 1876 provide for absolutely independent judges, for publicity of © 
proceedings and trials; and even its system of lower and high courts 
entirely agrees with Continental institutions. Only Article 87 
might be open to discussion. It runs as follows: “Such cases as are 
“based upon the Shéri are to be heard before the Shérian court ; 
“whilst cases based upon civil law belong to the competency of civil 
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“courts.” Most cases, however, connected with landed property are 
subject to the Shéri. In this respect some minor changes are needed, 
in the interest not only of the non-Mahometans, but of the agricul- 
tural population in general. Otherwise they would be left to minor 
judges in the country, who are not likely to be reformed for a long 
time to come. 

Minor changes, and not wholesale reform—that is, for the time 
being, the formula upon which the reformers should act; it answers 
best the purposes of the Young Turks as well as the needs of their 
country. It must be remembered that the whole spirit of administra- 
tion has to be essentially Turkish. Otherwise it would not appeal 
to the population whom it is bound mostly to affect. But Turkish 
on a sound moral basis. As Turkey is poor in modern and morally 
trained officials the appointment of foreigners seems unavoidable. 
However, no internationalism! What Lord Cromer, one of the 
greatest experts on Eastern life of our time, said with regard to 
administrative internationalism holds good also for international 
administration: “It always tends to the creation of administrative 
“impotence.” No medley of races m the administrative machinery, 
and, above all, a stable Government to keep control. The very best 
of admınstrators are inefficient if the leading spirit, as represented by 
the Cabinet, is subject to eternal change. Even the shaping of the 
international relations of Turkey depends upon the establishment of 
a stable parliamentary Government. The reformers are desirous of 
joining the.society of European States. They accentuate the claim of 
their country to enter it as an equal member, and they are quite right 
in doing so. There are, however, as yet no evidences of any distinct 
plan, mor of any basic principle upon which they contemplate 
entering the stage of Occidental history. What we may venture on 
calling the international policy of Turkey has so far been only the 
result of apprehensions or hopes; and it is most instructive to study 
the driving forces by which those purely psychological phenomena 


are moved. The foreign relations of Turkey, as well as its domestic 


politics, were to be-founded upon an entirely new basis. The sup- 
porters of the Hamidian régime could not sincerely remain the friends 
of modern Turkey also; her relations with such nations as were 
indifferent or even hostile to the late despotism had to be thoroughly 
revised. A certain ethnical affinity which undoubtedly exists between 
the Turkish and Hungarian races turned the attention of the 
reformers first to Hungary. Ancient traditions told them that 
between the Carpathians and the Lower Danube there was a Euro- 
pean nation with whom they were linked by the strong bonds of a 
common origin, a good deal of common history, and a common 


sentiment. Close relations between Turkey and Hungary were,’ 


however, unfortunately for the economic position of my country, 
prevented by an apparently insurmountable obstacle. Hungary, in 
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consequence of her peculiar connection with Austria, is constitution- 
ally unable to, follow an international policy of her own. The Young 
Turkish emissaries who came to Budapest were soon convinced that 
their enthusiastic hopes were deceptive. Even the purely financial 
plan of establishing a Turkish-Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
was frustrated by the reluctance of the Hungarian authorities 
to discuss international affairs without the active collaboration of 
the ‘Vienna Foreign Office. And the Turks left with a bitter feeling, 
which they expressed to many a Hungaran in the words: Vous ét 
plus malheureux que nous autres Turcs. 
They have a certain fear of Austria, owing to the annexation of ‘, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and still more to the publication in reviews and ` 
newspapers of the diplomatic negotiations prior to the annexation 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg. In Turkey those publications 
are considered as clearly proving that both Austria and Russia har- 
boured the design of partitioning off the Ottoman Empire. ` It has 
still to be proved whether Count Aehrenthal or M. Isvolsky was the 
more astute diplomatist; there is, no room to doubt that both were 
agreed to share the skin of the game that is yet to be shot. A certain 
latent distrust of Austria, therefore, prevents the Turks from seeking 
more intimate relations with that country; and it was distrust, again, 
that caused them to refuse'to follow the Russian lead by entering 
the proposed Balkan alliance. In Constantinople the notion prevails 
that the Russian mind is bent upon Slavifying the Balkans, in order 
to prevent the ultimate amalgamation of the Macedonian nationali- 
ties and, later, the nationalisation of the Ottoman Empire. In other 
words, the cardinal basis of the constitutional evolution seems to be 
threatened by such proposals as are now being discussed by the 
vernacular Press of Sophia and Belgrade with regard to the sub- 
division of Macedonia into Servian and Bulgarian “ spheres of 


“interest.” These are the reasons which, according to the Turkish 


mind, make it impossible for the reformers to hold more intimate 
relations with Austria and Russia. Germany was, on the other hand, 
the most intimate friend of Abdul Hamid, and was in consequence 
allowed to extend her pacific penetration beyond the borders of 
mere finance. Baron Marshall’s recent protest against the concession 


' granted to the British Lynch Company, and the fact that it was the 


deputy for Bagdad, the centre of German activity, Emrullah Effendi, 
who vehemently opposed it in Parliament, most clearly indicate that 
those Turks who are afraid of undue German influence are not 
entirely unjustified. 

Now as to England. I have proposed to give a true picture of 
the real situation. I feel, therefore, bound to reproduce the thoughts 
of Turks as'they have been revealed to me in many conversations 
with the most enlightened of their race. This done, I must examine 
how much is due to fear and how much to fact. From the outset 
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the hopes of the Young Turks were turned to England. What they 
expected from the country which they have been taught to ‘regard 
as the classical home of freedom was sympathy and moral support. 
What they met with was the admiration of the Press and official 
indifference. From their official intercourse with the representatives 
of England the Turks soon became convinced that there was a 
certain insular reserve calculated to nip confidence in the bud. 
Downing Street seemed to be in the mind to remain expectant. 
During the campaign over the annexation there certainly was some 
friendliness at the British Foreign Office; but it soon relapsed, and 
the makers of the coup d'état of April, the so-called Liberals, became 
the petted favourites Then came the Cretan Question. The 
Young Turks do not regard Crete as a mere question of prestige ; 
for them it is a condition of constitutional existence. Others, again, 
complain of unmistakable evidence that arms of British make are 
being used in the Arabian nsing, and, as British diplomacy maintains 
its cool and taciturn attitude, the Turks jump to inferences, and 
refuse to believe in any possibility of developing the existing correct 
relations into intimate ones. 

This is, in brief outline, the train of thought expressed by enlight- 
ened Turks. The Western mind will soon realise that its colouring 
may be due to the contrast between Oriental and Occidental logic, 
on the one side, and to the different modes of expression on the other. 
The Eastern likes to speak his mind in language full of gorgeous 
metaphors, and he does not understand that obsolete, veiled style 
which some agents still regard as the proper vehicle of diplomatic 
intercourse. Eastern people foster in the shrines of their hearts a 
deep respect for the truthfulness of the European gentleman, and 
they expect him to utter his mind clearly and without reserve. If 
he says less than he ought to make his meaning clear, then they 
suspect him of duplicity, and what they resent as such is often 
nothing but lack of distinctness.) The Oriental should not be left 
in a doubtful state of mind. Especially not in Constantinople, on 
that spot of passionate diplomatic rivalry where doubt soon turns 
to distrust. No student of British policy will believe that England 
is desirous of establishing a naval base in Crete, nor will he consent 
to discuss the theory that Great Britain is trying to prevent the 
evolution of constitutional Turkey by arming the Arabian tribes. 
Such legends, however, that mostly originate in diplomatic quarters, 
are quickly absorbed by apprehensive minds, and if there is an 
opportunity of seeing apparently genuine but certainly apocryphal 
documents, the suspicion will soon ripen into certainty. Reserve, 
if exaggerated, bears pernicious fruits. 

To be just, whoever closely examines the machinery of diplomacy 
will understand the causes of what, in Turkey, they ‘call the reserve 
of British policy. As the lack of stable Government prevents the 
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Young Turks from laying the foundations of an effective administra- 
tive reform, so it seems to impede political relations. We know that 
there is a Grand Vizier at the head of a Cabinet which, according to 
the written Constitution is responsible ; but even in Turkish quarters 
every Government is spoken of as but a transient one, and cannot 
‘command confidence. All possibilities of development, whether 
political or economic, are based on the supposition that the supreme 
power will be exerted in the way described in the Constitution. Is 
it so in Turkey? f 
Here, I think, is the crucial point of the Turkish problem. If the 
theocratic despotism represented by the former Sultans should be 
replaced by a military hegemony inspired by a secret and irrespons- 
ible committee, then all endeavours at the foundation of a modern 
State must be futile, because they could only result in a mere empty 
form. Under a military hegemony Government and Parliament are 
mere lifeless ornaments. There can be no doubt that the Committee 
will have to dissolve, and, this done, to constitute itself as a par-. 
liamentary party. The question is whether they might not do so 
at once? Our Turkish friends say No. They remind us that the 
liberal development of their Empire is not the desire of a consolidated 
nation; that, on the contrary, a medley of races and tribes are 
fanatically averse to constitutional progress. The respect for par- 
liamentarism is not commanding enough to be able to check resist- 
ance, or even revolt. Among differing and distracted elements there 
is inexorable need for a reliable organ which, by a just use of power, 
prevents the outbreak of wild anarchy. At present there is no 
organised power but that of the Committee which commands the 
army. That is the vicious circle which checks optimism and 
depresses the leaders of Turkey. © 
If we closely follow this line of thought we shall soon discover 
that it is a fallacy. If the army is sufficient to check reactionary 
endeavours and to protect the Committee, then it could not fail to 
protect the Constitution and a responsible Government. The fear 
‘expressed by the Young Turks is unsound. Therefore there must be - 
. another reason. It is easily to be found by looking at the inner 
life of the Committee and its relations with Parliament and the Porte. 
Everywhere we meet with unimportant but passionately defended 
differences of opinion and even individual jealousies. The essential 
thing to do is, therefore, to sink minor squabbles, which are estranging 
Turks from Turks; to subordinate personal ambitions and jealousies 
for the sake of the higher interests of the Empire—in a word, to pull 
together and trust such men as are fit to work for the common 
welfare. And when the Turks have chosen such men they should 
free them from the tutelage of the Committee and put them under 
the constitutional control of Parliament. Such a course would be 
to lay the very foundation-stone of the Ottoman Empire. Certain 
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symptoms, I am happy to say, indicate that this new phase is being 
prepared. Hakki Pasha seems to have been entrusted with full 
power, and being supported by the Generalissimus, Mahmud Shevket, 
he is expected to begin the work that, so far, has been neglected. 
The effort deserves England’s most sympathetic attention. 

It has been my endeavour to set forth the dangerous internal 
obstacles which the Turks have to surmount. I have indicated that 
they receive no encouragement from the West, whose culture they 
are desirous of grafting on the ancient tree of Eastern wisdom. 
From Europe they are only visited by a horde of concession-hunters, 
who, ‘without any official authority, either promise the support or 
threaten the hostility of their respective Governments as best suits their 
purpose. The Turks feel that they are lacking in economic resources 
and experience for commercial and industrial development. But long 
years of exile and the history of their country have impressed them 
with the fact that the economic progress of a vast Empire can only 
be entrusted to a nation which is willing to lend her sympathetic 
support without attempting political exploitation. Such a nation is 
Great Britain. The history of England has been the great teacher 
of all nations, Western as well as Eastern, and this valiant and honest 
people, who have fought against terrible odds to free their country 
from despotism, regard England as the classical leader of freedom. 
They are still in the midst of struggles. They are still m danger 
of becoming the victims of European greed, the more so as the report 
goes that Turkey is unprotected. Whither should they turn? The 
future of the Ottoman Empire greatly, nay, entirely, depends upon 
the attitude which the British Foreign Office may assume towards 
the Turkish reformers. 

FERDINAND L. LEPNIK. 


FAITH, FACT AND EXPERIENCE, 


I. This difficult problem, which at the moment presses for solu- 
tion, is rendered more difficult by reason of the ambiguity that 
attaches to the terms in common use. Much depends upon the 
point of view which we take, whether it be scientific, philosophical, 
or purely theological. The theologian’s attitude is sometimes 
scientific and sometimes metaphysical; he classifies experiences and 
reduces religious phenomena to a common denominator, or, on the 
other hand, he views the religious life from the inside and from the 
standpoint of the individual consciousness. Perhaps the writer of 
this paper may be allowed to approach the question from-the meta- 
physical position, or from the inside of one’s conscious life, even 
though he may return to the more scientific aspect later in the 
discussion. ; : 

2. Experience, in the sense indicated, involves the totality of our 
conscious life, or rather, experience is the whole content of conscious- 
ness. It includes not only one’s practical interests or life as these 
exist for the Pragmatist, and are subject to his test of reality, but 
also one’s faith and hope and all one’s religious instincts, emotions and 
intuitions. If this definition be accepted, and for philosophers it is 
the usual connotation of the term, then we know nothing that does 
not come within the scope of experience. For me, the experient, 
nothing exists but as I have some experience of it, even though its 
whole meaning may not be grasped. Nothing is true or real for me 
unless it appeals to my experience, nor can I know what is entirely 
outside or beyond my experience. I can no more place myself outside 
my experience than I can place myself altogether outside my body. 
Nevertheless it does not follow that there zs nothing outside of myself 
—other beings or other persons. I am not here arguing for mere 
subjectivity, that will resolve all existence into phases of the indi- 
vidual consciousness, nor would I plead guilty to the charge of 
solipsism. 
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It is of course not only possible, for us to imagine that there is a 
reality beyond and transcending consciousness, but experience may, 
and as I contend, does give-us the firm conviction that there exists 
what transcends consciousness. We are conscious that there is some- 
thing beyond consciousness, and in all that, comes within the range of 
consciousness that is real and true (it may be what we regard as 
partaking of the nature of appearance, and thus but relatively true), 
there is still the apprehension that there is a greater reality beyond 
that is but partially embraced within the conscious states. It is not 
thac our ideas are faint copies of the Things-in-Themselves, but that, 
when there is an impact, as it were, with what is real and true, some- 
thing of the reality enters into our consciousness, and the impression 
is conveyed to our consciousness that there is something more, 
infinitely more, that ‘has not been apprehended. 

To come into relation with the greatest reality of all, that which 
we know indeed to be the transforming element in our lives, that 
power beyond us that makes for righteousness, there is brought into 
requisition that distinctively religious function of our consciousness, 
faith. In faith there is such an apprehension of the transcendent 
reality that the whole activity of our being is altered, at least so far 
as its direction is concerned. I would not regard that as religious 
belief which does not involve, in some measure, the whole of a man’s 
experience, inasmuch as religion itself involves the whole, and each 
sectional interest in its relation to the whole. There is a tendency 
amongst modern psychologists to include faith or belief amongst the 
volitional processes, and in that respect I believe that the Pragmatic 
reasoning is correct, that a man only believes that to which he 
surrenders his will. If belief is not fully-developed will, it is, at any 
rate, will in the making, and what a man believes, in the next stage 
he wills to accept and assimilate to his own being. Baron Fr. von 
Hiigel works this out in his “Mystical Element of Religion,” and 
quotes J. Volkelt to the effect that the pressure of the objective 
reality may be resisted by the mind, whilst an act of endorsement and 
the exercise of faith are necessary in order to gain the higher 
knowledge. (Vol. IL, p. 276.) 

3. When we place faith amongst the volitional processes of the 
soul, we must not overlook the modern doctrine of psychology that 
the whole inner life of man is involved in every psychosis. This is 
profoundly true in the faith of the religious man. The powers of the 
intellect, with all those value-judgments and categories that form the 
material for the will to deal with, and that enter into its determina- 
tions, the powers of feeling that appreciate the beautiful, the lovable 
and the adorable, must inevitably be involved in every act of faith as 
a function of the will, The whole life receives its form and direction 
from the exercise of faith, and it is doubtful that a man truly believes, 
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as a religious man, if any department of vital interest is excluded 
from its influence, so mtensely practical and all-embracing is it in its 
activity. 

There is an objective counterpart to every several function of the 
soul, to which it appeals, and each function possesses its own sense 
of values and its capacity to appreciate the worth and excellence of 
what is presented to it. For the intellect, the emotions and the will, 
there is the answering objective, for each in particular, and for all in 
the unity of experience. , 

4. In his admirable little book on “Faith and its Psychology,” 
Professor W. R. Inge works out these questions along the line that I 
have indicated. It is an exceedingly important contribution to the 
subject to recognise, as he does, the part that is played by the whole 
mind, as well as by its distinctive functions, in the synthesis of faith. 
But is it not, we may ask, an unusual extension of the term “faith” to 
make it include all the mental processes as they relate to the Infinite, 
and is it not to regard faith as being synonymous with religious 
experience as a whole? This is not certainly the New Testament 
use of the word, and I think that such an extension must inevitably 
lead to some confusion of thought. In the New Testament, know- 
ledge, love and faith are placed in the highest yank of the functions 
of the consecrated mind. Knowledge, with truth and ultimate 
reality as its objective, is treated as an end to be reached by the 
perfected character, by Saints Paul and John, whilst the last prayer 
of our Lord includes the affirmation: “this is life eternal, that they 
“should know Thee the only God; and Him whom Thou didst send, 
“even Jesus Christ.” Love, moreover, is certainly not subordinate 
to faith, but is regarded by St. Paul as the highest of all the graces, 
the “more excellent way.” This is the highest emotional exercise 
and holds as its objective that which is most lovable in the Ideal of 
the Beautiful, even though the connotation of love may be extended 
to mclude many other of the vital elements of the soul. 

Faith may, therefore, we think, be used in the sense of the 


- volitional or active processes of the mind with the ideal good as its 


objective, and it is specifically the organ of conduct so to speak.* 
Whilst keeping this distinction in mind, we must never suppose that 
faith acts in isolation; 1t works by love, and it always involves the 
impact of transcendent truth and reality. We should, therefore, lay 
far greater stréss than Professor ‘Inge does upon the volitional 


element in faith, and give it its place amongst the distinctively active 


processes of the mind. At the same time we should agree fully with 
his reasoning in the main that the whole spiritual being is engaged 
in the act of faith in some degree. 

* When Paul said that “with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ” 


(Rom. x. 10), he was referring to that organ which was regarded by the ancients as 
initiating, directing and controlling the essential activity of the whole man. 
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5. We will now turn to the consideration of the objective of faith, 
with the understanding that whilst the intellect is brought mto opera- 
tion in the apprehension of the truth, the active side (especially in 
attention and in the loyal quest of truth), clearly constitutes the whole 
process a distinctive operation of the will. In dealing with the 
objective to faith, whilst we take, in the first instance, the presen- 
tational aspect, we shall have to recognise that the exercise of the 
will is demanded in focussing attention, and finally in eine itself 
in submission to the authority of the truth. 

We shall take first the doctrine of immediacy, and inquire how far 
this power enables us to come into relation with transcendent truth 
and ultimate reality, and further we shall consider the part that is 
played by the facts of history in the determination of religious belief. 
These elements in our religious, and specifically Christian, experience 
call for special treatment, in view of the discussions that are in such 
vigorous progress at the present day. 

6. Of all the elements that go to determine what a man believes, 
of tradition, of institutional influences, of early training, of that 
strange complex that Mr. A. J. Balfour calls “authonty,” I will not 
now speak. But in faith, in its religious sense, there is undoubtedly 
an element of intuition. The doctrines of the Higher Immediacy, 
that have appeared of late in philosophical writings, are exceptionally 
helpful in the exposition of religious belief, and there appears to be 
no adequate explanation of the profounder experiences of the 
spiritual life without some such teaching as this. There is unques- 
tionably the power in the soul of man to come, 1f only he is willing, 
into direct and immediate relation with a Reality that he is convinced 
stretches far beyond anything that he has apprehended; and 
although what transcends experience is not actually within experi- 
ence, nevertheless by faith he is conscious he is influenced by a 
power or rather a Personality that transcends himself and yet that 
has crossed tht plane of his vital interests. The Ego of faith reaches 
ferth into the transcendental, and thus the object and the objective 
of faith come within the Ego’s experience. The One in whom we 
believe becomes ours as He commands us and rules our lives; we 
possess Him as He possesses us. That great objective to faith is 
never wholly outside our consciousness, and yet it is never com- 
pletely embraced within our consciousness. 

Anticipating my conclusion I may say at once that I regard that 
Objective to be Christ Himself. He is found both within and with- 
out my consciousness. He is not only Immanent but also Trans- 
cendent, else He would not be the power outside and beyond myself, 
, that makes for righteousness, nor as Immanent alone could He be my 
` Ideal, and yet He must come within the range of my consciousness 
else He would never be known by me. Within the religious man’s 
experience there is, as faith’s objective, the Christ as Lord, Saviour 
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and Ideal, the Higher Self, the Man I ought to be, into whose like- 
ness I am progressively to be transformed. It seems to me that St. 
Paul had some such thoughts as these, imbued as he was with the 
Greek modes of conception. His transcendental teachings, such as 
“T live yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” and “ your life is hid with 
“Christ in God,” are exceedingly expressive of the latest findings of 
modem metaphysic, in so far as these may be used as illustrative of 
these great subjects. 

_ Thus it comes to pass that there is in the unity of experience a 
non-self as well as a self, in the synthesis of faith there is an objective 
as well as a subjective, and in the philosophy of religion there is a 
Transcendental as well as an Immanental. 

“y. This line of reasoning, whilst finding its interpretation in the 
speculative and intellectual side of experience, belongs to what Baron 
- vcn Hügel describes as the mystical element in its immediacy and its 
personal and individual experiences. To put it in the way in. which 

Christians of the Evangelical Schools generally would represent the 
matter, Christ stands as the soul’s Ideal and the Higher Self, and the 
One who has brought to men the love of Gad—love which has 
singled out and set a value upon him, the believer, both for what he 
is and for what he may become, and that has discovered the value of 
the mdividual soul for itself and for the world. Christ stands for the 
life of all the higher possibilities of human nature, and for the Man 
which he feels he ought to be. Moreover, he is conscious of the 
authority and the worth of the Ideal that is presented in this Higher 
Self, and he cannot but blame himself whenever he does what is 
unworthy of him. It is this Christ that enters into his consciousness 
aud yet that transcends consciousness, that gives the knowledge of 
„defect and sin, in which a man’s conduct is referred to the Divine will 
‘and brought into relation with God Himself, and is not a mere 
matter of morals as between man and man. If the God who has 
revealed Himself through the ages in divers places and manners by 
the prophets has spoken to us in His Son, and if He has uttered His 
Will in the Logos, and that Logos has assumed the form of a human 
personality, it is in the light of that living revelation that we stand 
condemned as sinners, but accepted and forgiven in that love that 
has given itself, to the last degree, for guilt and wrong. Further, by 
the exercise of faith we come to realise that a perfect sacrifice has 
` been made without spot or blemish to the Infinite Right and the 

Eternal Reason of the man I ought to be, not what I am in the actual 
self but in the Ideal that I have made my own, and to which I am 
continuously approximating, and I stand complete in Him. These are 
the thoughts that come to me in the course of my experience, and I 


feel that they are of value to me for my comfort and satisfaction, and 
the right ordering of my life. 
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I do not profess, of course, that all that I have outlined is involved 
in the immediacy of faith independently of any historical reference or 
early training, nor that it can be gained, in its fulness, apart from 
what is known as a Divine revelation. Pure mysticism, or rather 
“that form of mysticism that ignores the world and the historical 
“ process ”* may not, perhaps, carry us very far, and yet it is not by 
any means inconsistent with the intuitions of faith that certain propo- 
sitions should need to be presented that their inherent truthfulness 
may be perceived; nor are these considerations unaffected by those 
facts in history such as the life and death and personality of the 
historical Jesus before they can be brought within the range of our 
knowledge and the enrichment of our experience. The immediacy 
of faith will, I contend, put us in relation to a Transcendental Being, 
and will furnish us with the That, whilst we may have to look to 
other sources for the What. We may know that a hand has touched 
us and brought us to our knees. We may, like Saul of Tarsus, become 
aware of the vision glorious and of an infinite personality near us and 
yet have to exclaim, “Who art Thou, Lord?” The full recognition 
‘of the Presence that has touched our spirits may involve what has 
happened in history. 

8. This brings us to the consideration of the place that events in 
past time hold in our religious beliefs, and more especially the life 
and character of Jesus of Nazareth. It is going far beyond what 
most of us would contend for, that it is the purpose of a Divine 
revelation merely to set forth historical events, important though 
they may be, or that history is to be guaranteed by inspiration. 
Nevertheless Revelation is presumably concerned with the meaning, 
the spiritual import, and the essential truth of these events. It is 
net, we assert, the object of the Divine revelation to narrate certain 
historical facts as such, nor to provide a warrant for the historicity of 
certain ancient records, But this is a very different thing from the 
attitude of those, like Schmiedel, who assert that their utmost 
religious convictions would suffer no harm even if they were obliged 
to conclude that Jesus never lived. 

Such a statement as that of Schmiedel appears to us to be super- 
ficial, in whatever way it is regarded. Whilst the intuition of faith 
and the convictions of immediacy do not depend for their validity 
upon the number of persons concerned with the experience, yet there 
is such a thing as collective experience which is more than individual 
experience, and collective faith requires its objective quite as truly 
as the faith of the individual. Now it is in history that collective 
experience is embodied. In other words; the experience of the 
Church, both subjective and objective, cannot ‘but affect profoundly 
the faith of every individual in a greater or less degree. The faith 
of the Church, in all ages, has been largely based upon the acceptance 

#« Christianity at the Cross-Roads,” by G. Tyrrell, p. 261. 
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of the historic Jesus, and the faith of Christianity would be 
influenced, to a considerable extent, by any such discovery as that 
Jesus never lived. We may or may not base our faith upon the 
historic Jesus, but to assert that the communal consciousness of which 
my consciousness forms a part cannot be affected by the historicity 
of the life of Jesus is palpably absurd. 

We must not lay such stress upon the historical element in Chris- 
tianity as to make it necessary for a man to be a historian before he 
can bea Christian. This is as paradoxical as Dr. McTaggart’s asser- 
tion that a man cannot be a Christian unless he isa metaphysician, or 
perhaps even more so. Some men have no historic sense, and some 
have not the time or the facilities for historic investigation and 
research; consequently most men have to take their history from 
experts and authorities. In the event of the knowledge of history 
being of primary importance to the teligious consciousness, the 
majority of men are not in a position to be religious at first hand, so 
to speak. We would not, therefore, lay that undue stress upon 
history as such, even though it be sacred or gospel history, that it is 
not warranted to bear. 

Nevertheless, to say that it is of no importance, or that God has 
not revealed Himself in history and manifested Himself in time, or 
that if He has, it is of no consequence to us and non-essential to the 
enrichment of our spiritual experience, is quite another thing. If 
there has been a theophany in time, the whole course of human 
experience must in time be affected thereby, and the knowledge of 
that fact must certainly be of immense value, if not of essential 
importance, to every believer. If the incarnation of the Son of God, 
the life-work and teaching, the character and personal influence, the 
death, Resurrection and Ascension of that transcendent personality 
were merely historical events, dead and done with, however true they 
might be, they would have no vital importance for our faith. If, as 
Lessing affirms, historical truth is accidental in its character, it can 
never become the proof of the truths of Reason, which are necessary. 
But is historical truth ever accidental in its character? Are historical 
facts ever dead, especially if they are events of moral significance 
and value? What is of moral value in time is for all time, what God 
does He does for ever. Events live on and their consequences are 
never lost.* If, indeed, it is true that the great theophany occurred 
that we have recorded in the Gospels, and if Christianity was 
inaugurated by the life and death of the Son of God, if He sacrificed 
Himself as an atonement for human sin, and rose for our justification, 
even though it were once for all in time, it was once for al/ time, 
and it is an age-long sacrifice and an Eternal Priesthood. 


*It is perfectly true, as Biron von Hügel has said, that “since all characteris- 
tically human values and ideals, indeed the very notion of worth, are developed, 
captured, and maintained, not in Time, but ‘in Duration, History is busy with 
realities which, at bottom, even here and now, are not in “Time” at all. 
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g. In the collective experience of the Church it is necessary to 
discover what that objective is that appeals to its deepest feelings 
and convictions, and what the facts are that are capable of accounting 
for the Christ-consciousness and the Church’s lfe in history. We 
shall generally agree that there is, and always has been, within the 
life of the Christian Church the evidence of a power that has so 
wrought upon the character of men and women, who have embraced 
the Gospel and have lived by faith in Christ, that a complete trans- 
formation has taken place sometimes under the most unfavourable 
conditions, and it has seemed as though their lives had been brought 
under the influence of the Divine. Is the simple story of Jesus and 
the cross capable of explaining the origin, the vitality and the pro- 
gress of the Christian religion? If not, what hypothesis can be 
accepted as the alternative that will more worthily, more fully and 
more satisfactorily account for the phenomena in question? If we 
cannot allow the supernatural in historic Christianity, can we produce 
as simple, unstrained and credible an explanation as that which has 
been traditionally received? I have never met with an alternative 
that has not made a severer demand upon one’s powers of credulity 
than the old, old story, or that has not left out the best half of the ` 
phenomena in question. I am not now concerned with the smaller 
details of the story as told by the writer of the fourth Gospel or by 
the writers of the synoptic Gospels, which, indeed, Historical 
Criticism may compel us to give up, nor with particular cases of the 
miraculous. The question really is whether we can furnish a more 
complete, a more worthy objective to the collective Christian con- 
sciousness in time than the reality of the historic personality of our 
Lord, as, in all essential respects, the Revealer and the final Revela- 
tion of God’s will and the Divine love to men? 

10. Nor must we overlook the value of a great personality in all 
moral movements. If it is correct to hold that the individual human 
being is the product of his age and country and race, that he is 
thrown up, as it were, through the concourse of events,-laws and 
tendencies, it isat least as true to say that no great movement in 
morals or religion has ever taken place which has not been the 
product and the creation of some outstanding personality. Per- 
sonality is the greatest category of human thought, and it represents 
the noblest conception of force that we know. The release of 
spiritual force and influence is always brought about through some 
great magnetic personality and apparently ever starts from a single 
individual consciousness. Evolution in the realm of conscious’ life 
advances from leader to leader, from one striking personality to 
another. This argument is used very powerfully by Eucken in his 
several books on the one hand and by Harnack in “ Das Christentum 
“und die Geschichte” on the other. We are, I think, mistaken in 
giving too great a prominence to influences, laws and tendencies in 
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the abstract, as distinguished from the force of concrete personalities. 
To say, therefore, that the fact of Christianity has been produced by 
a great and transcendent personality is not, I submit, unreasonable 
nor inconsistent with the best teaching of our times, rather than to 
speak of a resultant of impersonal forces in order to account for 
religion. It is at least as probable that Christianity is to be explained 
on the ground of a transcendent personality, if indeed we are pre- 
pared to acknowledge that there is a transcendental element in it at 
all, as that it is the product of laws, forces or tendències. Whilst 
not under-estimating, in the slightest degree, the immense importance 
of the tendencies of any age or of the Zeitgeist, it seems to me that 
the synthesis of a great personality with all that it is capable of 
accomplishing is of far greater value and significance than we have 
yet learnt to estimate. Certainly the personality of Jesus, if we may 
be permitted to estimate it from the great movement with which His 
name is associated, seems to be altogether in excess of what we 
might be led to expect from the conditions and the circumstances of 
His age and place, and it is hard to believe that Christ was, in any 
considerable degree, the product of His times. 

We would not however overlook the fact that, at the moment, we 
are face to face with the results of vast research in Rabbinical lore 
and in Mithraism, which at least suggest a setting in the Christ-idea 
and anticipate in a remarkable manner the doctrines of Christology. 
That all these ideas should be found ready for a personality to which 
they might be attached, need not detract from the greatness of the 
Person ‘upon whom these vestments of the High Priesthood of 
Humanity should come to be placed. The marvel is that Jesus, who 
seems to be so little the product of His age, should have been so 
quickly invested not only with the robes of Priesthood but also with 
regal and Divine honours, even though it be under the influence of 
Paulinism, and stranger still that the Church should never have 
deemed Him unworthy to wear, all the honours of Divinity that were 
heaped upon Him, nor should have felt it to be inconsistent with their 
monotheistic ideas and the worship of the Infinite to address Him 
both as Christ and ‘Lord or even, as the early Christians were 
accused of doing, to worship Jesus as Divine. That Jesus of 
Nazareth should have stood this test and borne, without loss of 
dignity or prestige, the weight of all these honours is certainly an 
argument for the uniqueness and the transcendence of the personality 
that could take and maintain through the ages such a position. 

11. There is yet another aspect of the question which may possess 
some importance for faith, if it has none for the science of history. 
In some respects it is similar to the doctrine of value-judgments as 
held by the Ritschlians. On the other hand, it may be deemed to be 
ontological in character.* But even though it be ontological, yet, in - 


* Ontological arguments have been generally used for the existence of God, and 
perhaps it is quite unusual to employ the term in this connection, but in this case 


æ the “universal” element is dealt with. 
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common with other ontological arguments, it does influence Our 
beliefs in a marked degree. 

We have in all the Gospels, in the Synoptic as well as in the fourth, 
the story of God’s infinite love to men, and through Christ He has 
revealed Himself to us as our Father, whose love has not only brought 
us into being, but has set before us our destiny, and which finds 
its end in Him. In the mystery of love, a mystery in which all things 
are made possible, God has come through His Son into this life of 
ours and has shared all human limitations, that we might through 
Him conquer those limitations and tramscend them and become’ 
superior even to ourselves, by finding our truest selves m Him. 
Through the necessity laid upon Him by His own love He has given 
all He had to give; and has suffered with us and for us, that in His 
death we might die to sin, and in His triumph over death and the 
grave we might attain to life, deathless and eternal. The story of 
the manger-throne, the Teacher of heart-righteousness, striking at 
the roots of selfishness and falsehood, the story of the cross and the 
empty grave,—is it likely that the Church will let this story die? Is 
there any reason that it should die? There may have been many 
analogues and dim anticipations of the various parts of the Gospel 
story, but these do not detract from its value, unless indeed they 
possess greater moral value and force. If to our esthetic sense, to 
the mystical element in us all, to the moral, consciousness, to the 
value-judgments of our faith, this Jesus story appeals as nothing else 
appeals, is it reasonable to suppose that there is nothing behind it of 
ultimate truth and reality? We somehow feel that, in its broad 
features at least, if it is not true it ought to be; if it is not true, 
fiction is stranger than truth and possesses greater weight and force ; 
the creations of the imagination of the early Church, the inventions 
of the human mind, are greater than facts. Then what is unreal is 
better and more beautiful than reality itself. Surely what is noblest 
and best in moral and spiritual significance must be the most real for 
faith as well as for reason. 

This kind of reasoning I do not, of course, put in the place of 
historical evidence, nor as satisfying the historic sense, nor even as 
appealing at all to the historian as such, still less do I put it forward 
as guaranteeing, in every particular, the historicity of the events 
narrated of the life of Jesus. Still, as answering to Eucken’s concep- 
tion of fact in the sense of a historic unity, requiring spiritual insight 
in passing from phenomena to a systematised whole, these events, T 
contend, may be regarded as historical. But as to the reality of that 
transcendent personality, about whom these facts are related and in 
whom they are centred, I consider that, as a matter of personal 
experience, they appeal to me, and that life answers to life, and 
personality to personality. 
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Phe gospel story seems to satisfy the sense of what is eternally 
fittmg, and it appeals to the deepest emotions of beauty and of love, 
as well as to those mystical instincts of which our religion is so full. 
I feel therefore that, until something better is presented to the eye of 
faith and the heart of humanity, this story must be accepted as being 
true in all essential respects. The question as to the degree in which 
history will be found to explain and confirm this story is that which 
only historians themselves can answer, and it is a matter of evidence 
and critical judgment. If, in this sense, it is not found to be his- 
torical, we shall require a better explanation. But to faith it stands 
as a reality, or at least as the only possible hypothesis that we know 
of, to account for the fact of the Christian religion and Christian 
experience. $ 

I am prepared to admit that this ontological argument of the 

. advance from the presentation. of facts of moral value to their reality 
requires the exercise of faith rather than reason. Nevertheless such 
an argument, akin as it is to Lotze’s use of ontological reasoning, if 
it does not appeal to the reason as such, has a tremendous significance 
for faith, and it is bound to have a considerable’ influence over the 
sub-conscious mind. 

12. I hold, therefore, that for faith, history, revelation and the 
doctrine of Christ possess a value and an importance in respect of 
the presentational element contained therein. They enshrine certain 
“vitai objective facts that appeal to the reason as being essentially 
true, to the emotions as being intrinsically beautiful, to the active 
sense as being worthy of trust and acceptance and the committal of 
faith. The eye of faith penetrates to the heart of life’s mystery,and, 
bringing it under the light of eternity, discloses its meaning and value ; 
it perceives that what is most real is the soul’s ideal, and what is best - 
must also be the truest; above all, it provides a clue to unravel the 
riddle of human existence and to solve all human problems by love, 

_ the love of God in Christ. As the Pragmatists would say, it is found 
by experience “to work ;” and the experience of the ages warrants its 
acceptance, and practical results justify the venture of faith. 

The best elucidation of experience is therefore that we make the 
experiment, and, in becoming experients, make our ‘experience as 
rich and full as possible through the exercise of reason, feeling, and 
will, in the endeavour to place ourselves in the right relation with the 
Things-in-Themselves and with what has been wrought for our salva- 
tion and our spiritual well-being. But that we may find certainty and 

` reach the bed-rock of truth, encompassed as we are by the infirmities 
of the flesh, by finite limitations, and the, conditions of time and 
space, we need to become men of faith, and to feel assured that the 
practice of our faith always involves some objective elements that 
are valid for our acceptance and for our guidance day by day - We 
need to be men of faith in such a way as that the totality of our 
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activities may become a demand upon the transcendental and ‘the 
eternal, and that we may feel that we are in touch with faith’s great 
objective, for no true life is ever bounded entirely by the fleeting, the 
accidental, or the contingent, nor is character or moral worth 
adequately explained under the categories of time or sense or cir- 
cumstance. That we are in touch with reality in the venture of faith, 
that our faith is always honoured, that what we believe is ever what 
we most truly know, is confirmed, and amply confirmed, by experience. 

13. In conclusion, then, we return to the nature of religious faith, 
its scope and objective. It is not to be taken as a part only of our 
conscious life, but as covering the whole, and, as a function of that 
consciousness, it accepts and submits to the authority of the truth, 
and is therefore distinctively a volitional process. Faith is an act of 
spiritual perception, and thus it involves the operation of the intellect, 
and, though it overleaps and transcends the intellectual powers, it is 
found to satisfy, and possess Pragmatic value for, those processes. 
In the exercise of faith there is a grasp of truth that is eternal, and, 
though revealed in time, it is not bounded by the limits of time. It 
is the assimilation of the truth that is never merely past, present, or 
future, inasmuch as faith brings us into direct and immediate relation 
with eternal and ultimate realty. These highest moments are only 
reached when humanity is lifted to the spiritual plane through the 
power of a transcendent personality. 

Though the faith of the individual does not depend for its validity 
upon the witness or testimony of numbers, for in rts intuitional con- 
viction it finds the ground of certainty, yet there is a collective faith 
as there is a collective experience, and the faith of the individual is 
enriched, supported, and strengthened, as it is incorporated into the 
organic faith of the Church. 

Whilst faith and its objective are both within experience, yet it is 
the otherness of that objective in God who has come into our lives in 
order to redeem us unto Himself, that is the manifestation of vital 
truth and power and love. By faith we are brought into direct rela- 
tion with Him and the fact of His redemptive love and grace, and 
experience as a whole confirms and proves that relation. When we 
commit our souls by faith to that reality that transcends us, we feel 
and know that the very reality of moral and spiritual worth has 
entered into our hearts and lives. A man’s whole life, and all his 
vital interests, are profoundly affected by the direction given to the 
life in the determination of faith, and by the apprehension of the 
eternal truth, into relation with which he has been brought. On the 
assumption that God has revealed Himself to men, and that He has 
uttered to the heart of man the truth that we all need, and that He 
has placed within our reach the power to live worthily and nobly, that 
we are to become the masters of ourselves and our circumstances, and 
reach our true destiny in self-realisation—if, indeed, this is true, then 
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that function of the soul that is capable of laying vital hold of that 
truth and power is what we understand by faith. And yet whilst all 
revelation must be objective, it becomes ours and is brought within 
our experience by faith, and that is not of ourselves, it is “ the gift of 
“God.” The subjective and the objective, the human and.the Divine, ' 
the Ideal that ever transcends the actual, and yet is ever passing into 
the actual, all this is organised and united in the surrender of the 


whole man to the highest and the best, by the supreme synthesis 
of faith. f 


J. G. JAMES 
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THE GERMAN PRESS BUREAU. 


“Who is it in the press that calls on me?” 
Julius Cæsar, I. 2. 


T will not be found in the Almanach de Gotha under this title, 
for, officially, the German Press Bureau 1s abstract, not con- 
crete. But if one will take the trouble to pull the battered brass 
bell-knob beside the sober-coloured door at No. 76, Wilhelm-Strasse, 
Berlin, a matter of half a dozen steps across an asphalt-paved passage, 
up three red-carpeted stairs, and through a white, glass-panelled 
swing door, will bring the visitor within the precincts of this redoubted 
authority. 

The foot of the outer stairs is guarded by two singularly lamb- 
like Sphinxes. They were appropriate enough when the palace, 
formerly the abode of a forgotten Russian Minister, M. Alopeus, 
now the German Foreign Office, was the official residence of Prince, 
then only Count, Bismarck. For on the other side of the white 
swing door many a riddle was propounded to the German Sphinx 
by the foreign visitor, and many a diplomatic Œdipus was, metaphori- 
cally speaking, rent and devoured when the Iron Chancellor held 
sway here. 

And, lying there in all their paint and plaster glory, the Sphinxes 
are just as appropriate to-day. For there is much that is Sphinx-hke 
in the ways of the German Foreign Office, in its silence as in its 
speech, but particularly, as the journalistic visitor to the Press Bureau 
has not infrequently ruefully to record, in its silence. 

Having passed through the white swing door, the visitor finds 
himself in a bright lobby, with a flight of stairs on the left leading 
up to the rooms of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
some of the departmental officials, rooms formerly the living apart- 
ments of the great Chancellor. Facing the visitor is another white 
door, which gives access to a dark, gloomy corridor, carpeted with 
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gritty cocoanut matting. If without, as has been said, the German 
„Foreign Office, with its long stretch of rambling front and beetling, 
ted-tiled roof, resembles a barn, within it recalls a convent. The 
austere official whitewash, the bare, uncompromising furniture, and 
the extreme orderliness of everything, prepare one to find a picture 
of some diocesan dignitary on the walls or a reliquary ın the corner 
of the waiting-room. 

The corridor is hghted, it is true, with electricity (its installation 
coincided with the acceptance by the Powers of the Algeciras Con- 
ference, if I remember rightly, and thereby acquires the significance 
of a thank-offering), but Prussian officialdom is sparing of candle- 
power. On a winter evening at the door of each of the numerous 
rooms opening on to the passage is placed at a certain hour an old- 
fashioned colza-oil reading-lamp, and the combined rays, throwing 
huge flickering shadows on the whitewashed ceiling, seem only to 
accentuate the murkiness of the place. 

The corridor debouches on a little alcove, inhabited by the 
attendant on duty, a soft-voiced, bearded retainer, whose old-German 
dignity is enhanced by the official evening dress and chain of service 
medals in the coat lapel. If the consulter of the oracle is already 
known to the denizens of the shrine, his name is taken in without 
more ado, otherwise his card is requested ; but in both events he is 
ushered into one of the three waiting-rooms reserved for the gentle- 
men of the Press. It would be presumptuous to improve on the 
description of these rooms given by the immortal Moritz Busch, of 
whose untiring industry in the cause of his beloved chief they were 
for so many years the witness. 

In “Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His History,” Busch Says: 


oo... a small labyrinth of rooms, cells, and partitions, 
in which officials of various grades in the diplomatic hierarchy 
are engaged with the secrets of the house, mostly seated a few 
paces, and sometimes hardly three feet, from each other. The 
impression left by these series of chambers is not at all a pleasant 
one. . . . Such is the oppressive sultriness, particularly 
when the visit takes place in the evening and the steam of a- 
dozen oil-lamps is added to the smell of the documents, printer’s 
ink and close air, revolting the nose and distressing the lungs, 
that one cannot help wondering how it is that lamps can possibly 
burn in such an atmosphere and that such an accumulation 
of evil gases does not lead to explosions and accidents, as 
in ill-ventilated mines. . . . The furniture, which includes 
some fossils of the Alopeus period, is made of every kind of 
wood grown in our forests and poe and constructed in every 
fashion and style of cabinet-m ing, reaching back to the last 
century. Yellow plum-tree, dark mahogany, common deal, 
japanned, polished and merely planed wood writing-tables, 
standing and cylinder desks, document-cupboards, open shelves 
for books, journals and papers, and in the furthest chambers of 
the labyrinth, a few sofas,—each of which almost invariably 
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differs in shape and material from its neighbour,—are arranged 
along the walls in motley array. Several of these have the 
dignity of age. Not the most ancient of these gray and antique 
relics is a desk at which some official has, I believe, for thirty 
years, always sharpened his pencil on the same spot until his 
pen-knife has dug a hole right through the inch and a half thick- 
ness of the wood.’* 


Buschletn’s appreciation still holds good. The waiting-rooms are 
distinguished one from another—in the judgment of the Aaditués, 
that is to say—by the variability of reading material provided by a 
thoughtful Government for the entertainment of its professional 
visitors in the intervals—sometimes the very protracted intervals— 
of waiting. 

Two of the waiting-rooms are extremely circumscribed in space, 
while the third is large and airy. Of the two smaller rooms, the sole 
furniture of each is chair, table and sofa; the first contains a book- 
shelf, on which are placed in picturesque disorder two bound volumes 
of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, two of Harper's Magazine, and 
two of the Revue de Parts. Since the other chamber offers nothing 
more exciting in the way of literature than a list of officials of the 
. royal and residence town of Potsdam, date 1890 or thereabout, and 
a similarly venerable catalogue of the Berlin hospitals, with diverting 
details of the diseases treated thereat, it will be easily understood 
that the first room is the more sought after. The second waiting- 
room, however, contains an attraction unpossessed by its companion 
m an out-of-date map of the German West African colonies, to 
distract the attention of the visitor when he has sated his soul with 
the perusal of the titles and decorations of the luminaries of the 
State and Administration in Berlin’s sister city. When one is 
ushered into one of these cells for the first time, and the footsteps 
of the attendant on the gritty matting die away in the distance, one 
is reminded of the examination pens at Peking, where the Chinese 
State aspirants used to be locked up for three weeks or so at a time 
until they had completed their papers. 

As the aforesaid chambers, about which, by force of Moritz Busch’s 
bad example, I have allowed myself to speak in so uncomplimentary 
a fashion, hold only one victim at a time, a large apartment across 
the corridor is reserved for the overflow of journalists. Here the 
“Herren Kollegen” meet and talk and exchange their Guten Tags 
and their Grøss Goft’s, or crack their jokes about the famous Gobelins 
which covers one of the walls of the apartment. When Prince Biilow 
became Imperial Chancellor he transferred this tapestry from his 
palace and had it hung in this room. It represents a duck-shooting 
scene. No one has yet discovered whether the late Chancellor, who 
has a considerable fund of dry humour, intended it as a delicate 
allusion to the activity of the Press Bureau in bringing down news- 
paper canards. 
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This section of the Foreign Office has, as has already been pointed 
out, no official existence. Its officials, three in number, will be found 
in the Almanach de Gotha under the Section Politique de la 
Ministère des ‘Affaires Etrangères de ? Empire, viz., that department 
which is under the immediate control of the Foreign Secretary. And 
although it is repeatedly referred to by name in the German Press, 
the pious fiction of its non-existence is religiously kept up by the’ 
official world. Thus the late Imperial Chancellor himself has, in 
conversation with one or more of the foreign diplomatists in Berlin, 
asked them what they meant by eternally speaking of the Press 
Bureau when there was no such institution. And, going further, 
Prince Biilow has frequently asseverated that in reality the Govern- 
ment has no influence to speak of on the German Press; but this 
statement, like the former, is invariably taken cum grano salis. In 
an interview with Mr. Sidney Whitman, published in the Standard 
in 1908, the Prince said: 


‘*The idea of making the German Government responsible for 
German newspaper criticisms of foreign countries, as if the 
German Press was controlled from Berlin, is ridiculous, and has 
been proved to be so times without number. Hardly anywhere 
is there less centralisation or control in the matter of newspapers ' 
than in Germany. This is plainly made evident by the constant 
Press attacks on the Government, which do not even stop short 
of attacking the sovereign.” 


With his accustomed skill the late Chancellor dismisses the subject 
with an airy generalisation, which will probably impose on those 
unacquainted with newspaper conditions in Germany. It is undoubt- 
edly perfectly correct that the Government cannot be held directly 
responsible for the behaviour of the Press—Prince Bülow himself 
complained in the Reichstag once with reason of having to repair 
the windows smashed by the newspapers—but the Governmental 
influence is indirect, for it controls in a large measure the German 
‘political news supply. But to show that the views to which the late 
Imperial Chancellor takes exception are held also in Germany, let 
me quote from a recent leading article of the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
which, as Bismarck’s own organ, may be supposed to have what the 
Americans call “inside information” on the ways of the German 
Press Bureau. In an attack on the Government for its policy in the 
recent Balkan crisis, the journal referred to “the influence, direct or 
“indirect, which is brought to bear by the Wilhelm-Strasse on what 
“is by far the majority of the German newspapers, great and small, 
“to the remotest corner of the Empire, and which tolerates no 
“opinions except those desired by Prince Bülow . . .” 

Tot homines quot sententia. Let us look at the facts. On the 
surface the maintenance of a Press Bureau, a Gavernmental centre . 
where, as is generally believed outside of Germany, journalists are 
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stuffed, like Strasburg geese, with news of an official complexion—on 
the surface the thing appears an anachronism. And so it would be 
in a country where the newspapers have kept abreast of the times. 
But it is necessary to remember that there is no civilised country, 
except perhaps Austria, where the Press stands on so low a-level, 
both socially and commercially, as in Germany. In Austria, where 
the newspapers are almost entirely served by Jews, the journalistic 
profession is a class apart, and does not aspire to the heights attained 
in England, France and America. The causes contributing to the 
condition of the Press in Germany aré too multifarious and extensive 
to be discussed here. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
eternal struggle against the forces of militarism and reaction which 
has been going on in Germany since the middle of the nineteenth 
century has tended to make the public Press the forum to which 
anybody with a grievance to vent or an enemy to harm runs and 
secures a hearing. Journalism has come to be regarded—although, 
it is true, things are gradually improving in this respect—as the last 
resource of the broken-down professional man. The average German 
journalist is not treated in Germany with the consideration to 
which his English or American colleagues are accustomed in their 
countries ; he is regarded as an intruder, and, in many quarters, often 
irrespective of his personality or, if he is a foreigner, of the import- 
ance of the organisation he represents, is rebuffed with studied’ 
impoliteness. Although here, too, a marked improvement has set in 
quite recently, important official bodies commit gaffes in their treat- 
ment of the Press which seem absolutely incredible to foreign 
beholders. The remedy lies in the hands of the German Press. It 
cannot claim respect from others when it has so little respect for 
itself. But party differences have hitherto prevented it from making 
any determined stand in defence of its rights, and the origin of these 
differences, that argumentative trait in the German Volkscharakter, 
places another powerful obstacle in the march of progress of the 
Press in Germany. The numerous sub-divisions and fractions into 
which the great political parties are split up all require their own 
party organs, so that the public, instead of reading half a dozen 
great dailies, as it does in England and the United States, is broken 
up into sections, each of which subscribes to its own private and 
particular Parteiblatt. 

This system naturally militates against any journal attaining to 
great commercial prosperity, and gives the remarkable result that 
Berlin, with its three million inhabitants, possesses twenty-eight daily 
papers as compared with the fourteen daily journals read by London’s 
six million. Thus, generally speaking, the German Press is in an 
impoverished state, and cannot afford, save in a few notable instances, 
a service of telegraphic news worthy of a modern Empire of the 
wealth and importance of Germany, or even a reliable, well-informed 
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mail correspondence. It is accordingly almost wholly dependent on 
the semi-official news agency for the first news at home and abroad. 
The telegrams of the semi-official agency:are submitted to the Govern- 
ment for verification before being published, and hence are subject 
to delay, or even total suppression. It will therefore be seen that 
the Foreign Office exercises a very considerable control over the 
news service, and, in holding what is practically a monopoly, forces 
the newspapers to apply to the official channel, which is the Press 
Bureau. 

The German Government keeps an extremely watchful eye on 
the Press, The Embassies, Legations and Consulates abroad have 
instructions to forward to headquarters anything published bearing 
on Germany’s home or foreign policy, and it is the business of the 
political police to know the sources of everything appearing in the 
foreign Press on these topics. I have before mea newspaper cutting 
stating that some years ago the Emperor had inquiries made regard- 
ing some caustic criticism of the cavalry operations at the Posen 
Kasser-Manéver which had appeared in the English Press, as also 
regarding the sources of certain articles on the Polish situation 
published in the Daily Chronicle, Morning Post and Daily, Mail, 
which, as believed in authoritative quarters in Berlin, came from the 
‘Polish side. Official inquiries among thg English correspondents in 
Berlin are stated to have proved abortive—as might have been 
expected. The cuttings forwarded from abroad are sifted at the 
Press Bureau, which has also the duty of reading and clipping the 
German newspapers: on home and foreign topics for the Chancellor 
and on foreign affairs for the Emperor. The cuttings, pasted 6n 
sheets of paper, are laid before the Imperial Chancellor or the 
. Foreign Secretary, and are returned to the Press Bureau with mar- 
ginal notes denoting the reply to be given to eventual inquiries or 
information to be supplied to the representatives of the inspired 
Press. These notes are often concise and colloquial, such as 
“Unsinn” or “Habe nie so was gesagt.” They are supplemented 
and amplified by verbal instructions from the Chancellor toi the head 
‘of the Press Bureau, a former journalist and an official of great 
“experience, and, as may be imagined, the wielder of enormous 
influence. , 

Of the three officials of which the Press Bureau consists, two have 
been chosen from the ranks of journalism. As will have been 
gathered from the foregoing, their duties are extremely onerous, for 
in addition to acting as Press agents to ithe German Government 
they must be at their desks during fixed hours twice daily to receive 
the host of foreign and native journalists who call at the Wilhelm- 
Strasse. On the topic of the moment a concise statement is given 
verbally in approximately the same words to all callers, and questions, 
_which may be freely put, ranging beyond the bounds of this 
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communiqué, are answered—or not answered—according to the 
instructions previously issued to the Press Bureau. Another important 
function of these hard-worked officials, which must not be forgotten, 
is the preparation of matter for the North German Gazette, which 
daily places a certain portion of ‘its space at the disposal of the 
Foreign Office. Many of the inspired telegrams to the Cologne, 
Gazette, too, are written in the Press Bureau. 

In considering the arguments for and against the institution of the 
Press Bureau it is necessary to look at the question from two stand- 
points, that of the Government and that of the newspapers. As 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bülow was essentially modern in his 
attitude towards the Press. Professed admirer as he was of his first 
predecessor, he was not slow to recognise that in this respect Bis- 
marckian methods are antiquated in the world of to-day, which, as 
the Emperor William has said, stands beneath the star of traffic. 
C Die Welt steht'im Zeichen des Verkehrs”) Newspaper enterprise 
and cheaper telegraphic facilities (denied, however, in European 
traffic, to the German Press, doubtless out of consideration for the 
retention of the Government’s news monopoly referred to above) are 
bringing the nations ever closer together. Prince Bismarck was 
never able to see what his successor learnt, namely, that the reptile 
he warmed in his bosom might turn to bite him—in other words, that 
two can play at the game of buying public opinion as “ directed” 
by the Press. 

This question of the Reptilienfonds is a delicate subject, and one 
of which reliable information is not forthcoming. Up to the Russo- 
Japanese war it is understood that the Russian Government dis- 
bursed a fixed sum annually to a private person in Berlin to secure 
friendly sentiments towards Russian policy in certam German 
journals. It is an open secret that, in the case of some German 
newspapers, certain clinking arguments produced by Dr. Leyds 
heightened that enthusiasm for the Boer cause of which German 
Anglophobia so readily avails itself. Of course, no charge can 
possibly be made out against the German Government on the basis 
of these instances; they are mentioned merely to show that even in 
these post-Bismarckian days venality is reputed to exist here and 
there in the German Press. The Russian newspapers recently 
brought the direct charge against the German Government of having 
attempted, through the agency of a German banker in St. Petersburg, 
to purchase a more friendly attitude towards German policy on the 
part of the Novoe Vremya by bribing that journal’s political leader- 
writer. But even here I am inclined to think it was more probably 
a case of officious meddling on the part of some unauthorised agent, 
for Prince Bülow is far too modern in his outlook on life to have 
made so fatal a mistake as this. Even supposing certain German 
Press organs to be venal, the game is not worth the candle. The 
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more enterprising journals in Germany would not take hush-money, 
or, even if they would, the sum offered would be necessarily out of 
all proportion to the results obtained, while the feeble political 
influence of the smaller newspapers would not outweigh the embar- 
rassing prospect of a revelation. With regard to the foreign Press, 
the risks of indiscretion are far greater, and are in themselves a 
sufficient deterrent, puttmg aside the improbability of any foreign 
newspaper so far forgetting rts nationality as to play the game of 
the German Government. 

Prince Bulow, as I have said, is a modern statesman, who grasped 
with remarkable perspicacity the potential usefulness of the Press. 
His speech to the delegates of the International Press Conference 
in Berlin in September, 1908, was a splendid proof of his skill in 
dealing with that bugbear of diplomacy, the newspaper. He admitted, 
however, that there were very few politicians who could put up with 
being ignored by the Press. “None of them,” the Chancellor open- 
heartedly avowed, “none of them fancies being the modest violet 
“blooming hidden and alone.” 

The relations between a government and the foreign correspon- 
dents resident in the capital must be based on mutuality. There is 
no earthly reason why a foreign correspondent should not give the 
government to which he is, so to speak, accredited, a fair chance to 
present its views on topics of political mterest, for by stating the 
official source the correspondent does not commit himself to any- 


‘thing, nor is there anything to prevent his commenting on or, should 


he see fit, correcting the arguments officially propounded. The 
modern journalist of the serious order is primarily concerned with 
the getting of reliable and prompt information, and the only remu- 
neration which he would consider, whether the services he renders 
to the foreign government on the above lines are given in its interest 
or his own, would be in the nature of exclusive, trustworthy infor- 
mation on important matters. This is what the Press policy of the 
German Government is theoretically based on, a system of do ut des. 

Prince Bülow had the advantage over the Iron Chancellor in the 
comparatively modern journalistic device of the interview. He 
tightly judged that anything under his name was first-class “ copy ” 
for a modern newspaper, so Biilow interviews during the last Imperial 
Chancellorship became a fairly common feature of the international 
Press. The manner in which these interviews were generally granted 
was remarkably simple, yet the effect was undeniably greater than 
all‘the unworthy subterfuges and underhand tricks to which Moritz 
Busch so zealously devoted himself on Prince Bismarck’s behalf. 
The interview would generally be written beforehand, sometimes in 
the Press Bureau, sometimes by the representative of the favoured 
journal and submitted to the Press Bureau for approval. Or some- 
times the interview would be personally handed to the correspondent 
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by the Chancellor in the course of a friendly chat. Sometimes even 
this formality was dispensed with The interview was then well 
“played up” in the paper, telegraphed all round the globe, and dis- 
cussed and dissected in a dozen languages. Not infrequently it 
obtained more publicity than a speech by the ex-Chancellor in the 
Reichstag, for Prince Btilow’s utterances to Parliament were regu- 
lated to some extent by the business of the House, while for his 
newspaper statements he was able-to choose his own time—some 
moment when the attention of the world was not distracted by 
happenings elsewhere. 

To the Government the Press Bureau is unquestionably a valuable 
instrument, for it is the keyboard of that great organ, public opinion, 
of which the newspapers are the stops. It is not German policy to 
ride foo ruthlessly over public opinion at home, but to direct it gently, 
to guide it in the path desired by the Government, and, above all, 
to take advantage of passing popular sentiment. To this end the 
Press Bureau is, a splendid means, for here run together all the 
threads of the situation, which the Government can gather up in its 
hand and pull to suit its fancy. With the German newspapers party 
can be played off against party: Conservatives against Radicals, 
National Liberals against Centre, and all against Social Democracy. 
With the foreign Press the political situation may be presented from 
another perspective, this aspect brought nearer, that turned to the 
background, so as to admit of the most favourable interpretations 
of Germany’s aims and objects. 

To the newspapers, too, the Press Bureau is useful As I have 
shown, under existing conditions in Germany it is well-nigh indis- 
pensable. Although it is a point of honour with certain journals to 
disclaim the employment of such methods as “anti-chambering in 
“the Wilhelm-Strasse ” (to quote a favourite phrase) to obtain infor- 
mation, one may be perfectly certain that if they are not represented 
among the daily callers at the Foreign Office it is either because 
they canmot spare a diplomatic rechercheur from their staffs or else 
that they employ for the purpose one of the nondescript free-lances 
who prowl about the news centres in Berlin and hawk their “ semi- 
“official” information round the newspaper offices. 

Pace those tilters at German windmills to whom everything apper- 
taining to the Wilhelm-Strasse reeks of brimstone, I would. aver 
that the Press Bureau is also useful to the foreign Press. The 
maintenance of a centre where a visit may be paid at definite hours 
to make inquiries on current questions is a practical arrangement. 
Moreover, the Press Bureau frequently renders assistance to the 
foreign newspaper correspondents in Berlin when there is a question 
of getting tickets for some function where, as is unfortunately so 
often the case, the Press is totally disregarded and its polite request 
for consideration has been met with Prussian impertinences. Of 
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course, it occasionally, maybe often, happens that the foreign corre- 
, Spondent is dissatisfied with the nature of the replies given to his 
questions. This must be set down to the regrettable circumstance 
that in official quarters in Berlin very little ıs known concerning the 
general principles and conditions of the different foreign newspapers. 
On the whole, the foreign Press is very well treated at the Wilhelm- 
Strasse, on the aforesaid basis, however, of do ut des, so that a fall 
from grace in the shape of over-emphatic criticism of German policy 
may cause a marked coldness of reception on the occasion of the 
ermng one’s next visit to the Press Bureau. The F oreign Office has 
even been known to commit the serious tactical blunder of visiting 
the sins of the foreign leader-writer on, the head of the Berlin 
correspondent, by showing the latter the cold shoulder—a policy as 
short-sighted as it is futile. 

In conclusion, a glance may appropriately be cast at the general 
advantages and disadvantages of the Press Bureau system. Here 
again it is necessary to look at the question in relation to German 
conditions. Even discarding our non-German glasses, through which 
the Press Buteau assumes a horrible, inquisitorial aspect, it must be 
admitted that the institution 1s reactionary and a hindrance both to 
the ripening of the German to political maturity and to the advance 
of the Empire in modern political development. It seems impossible 
to carry on politics m Germany without a webwork of intrigue, and 
it lies in the nature of things that the Press Bureau, as the instrument 
of the Government, should be enveloped in the clinging folds of the 
meshes—nay, should often be the centre of the web. 

During the past three years Germany has gone through two 
domestic crises of the greatest political importance, and in both of 
these the acuteness of the situation has been increased, if not actually 
created, by the wire-pulling m newspaper circles carried on by the 
Wilhelm-Strasse. I refer tothe Camarilla affair and the constitutional 
crisis of last autumn evoked by the Kaiser interview in the Daily 
Telegraph. Tt stands to reason after all that, when public opinion 
is inflamed against the Government, the ever-present suggestion 
which is conveyed by the mere existence of an official Press office, 
that the inspired, the Regierungs fromm, Press is attempting to screen 
the culprits, mflames party passions and heightens the tension. 
What an ever-widening circle of scheming and machinations came to 
light in the week immediately preceding Prince Biilow’s audience of 
the Emperor! Then the German Press presented a piteous spec- 
tacle. The waves of passion ran high. Public opinion from one end 
of the country to the other was up in arms, and all the time the 
Emperor, the honoured guest of Prince Fiirstenberg at Donaues- 
chingen, spent the day boar-hunting, and in the evenings witnessed 
theatrical and cabaret performances arranged for him by his host. 
Prince Bülow waited in vain for Imperial confirmation of his pledge 
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given to the Reichstag; the wire between Donaueschingen and 
Berlin remained dumb. Then the inspired Press fell into line with 
the so-called independent journals, and finally a Berlin telegram to 
the Cologne Gazette spoke ın terms of unmistakable censure of the 
Emperor’s continual absence from the capital m a time of national 
stress. The Conservative Government Press was at length driven 
to take refuge in silence between the claims of loyalty to the 
sovereign and the passing necessities of the political situation. Alto- 
gether the spectacle was not an edifying one for the foreigner. 

Ever since the crisis, now vanished for ever with the fogs of 
November, until Prince Biilow’s fall, the game went on, the ex- 
Chancellor's political opponents profiting by the coolness left between 
the Emperor and Chancellor to widen the gap. Naturally, the 
Chancellor seized the most efficacious weapon to parry these attacks. 
It was there beneath his hand, under his immediate control—the 
Press Bureau. ‘ 

The effect of all this intrigue and counter-intrigue on the position 
of the Empire at home and abroad is highly prejudicial, and is 
recognised as such by the Germans themselves. In the German 
Press the demand is frequently met with that the Press Bureau 
should be dissolved and its functions distributed among the heads 
of the departments concerned, for which purpose, it is true, a consider- 
able increase of the personnel of the Foreign Office would be 
requisite. But the Press Bureau is so much part and parcel of public 
life in Germany that much water will flow under the Spree bridges 
before it changes its character, still more before it is abolished. 
Before such a consummation is attained the German Press will have 
to raise its standing by sheer force of its own efforts. 

It is well to remember that the German Press Bureau has kept 
abreast of the times far better than the German Press. 


G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS (Eulenspiegel). 


', THE ALLEGED PAPAL CHARTER —IS IT 
AUTHENTIC? A REPLY. 


HE “Privilege of Peter,” and the Primacy of the Bishops of 
Rome as Peter’s successors, have been the principal object 
of attack by every Protestant controversialist ever since the days 
of Luther. It could not be otherwise; this they were all bound to 
disprove, to the satisfaction at least of their own conscience and 
reason, before they could justify their own existence. One would 
have supposed that, in a controversy so'keenly debated, which has 
lasted already for well-nigh four hundred years, every argument 
would long ere this have been exhausted, every weapon used a 
thousand times. 

Of late years the dispute has seemed to be dying down from the 
mere impossibility of finding any fresh thing to say, but a new 
champion has now arisen in the person of Canon Hammond, eager, 
like a would-be David, to win renown by slaying “Giant Pope.” 
Like David, too, he disdains the well-tried weapons of those who 
have fought before him, and prefers to join battle with nothing but 
a sling and a few stones that he himself has chosen from the brook. 

He simplifies the task he has set himself by cutting down the 
Scriptural proof of the Papal claims to a single text—the well-known 
promise of our Lord to St. Peter which is recorded in Matthew xvi. 
18: “And I say unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
“build my Church,” etc. That text, and that alone, he tells us, is 
the whole Scriptural basis of the “Papal Charter.” Without it 
“the Papal claims would hardly have been heard of.” He even 
ventures to assert, what is quite the opposite of the truth and is 
directly contrary even to the very authorities which he quotes, that 
Catholics cite this text alone to establish their doctrine, and hold it 
by itself to be conclusive. To this point, however, we shall return 

‘later on. Meanwhile, Canon Hammond, happier than the despot 
of the ancient story, deems that all his enemies have but one neck, 
and thinks to rid himself of them for ever at a single stroke. 
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The new weapon he has chosen is drawn from the teaching of 
“the Higher Criticism.” He lets us into the secret of the books 
which he has been reading. They are not quite in the first rank nor 
of world-wide fame, but let that pass. He makes bis appeal to the 
present Dean of Westminster’s little handbook for the use of the 
Anglican clergy; to Hawkins’ “Hore Synoptice”; to Salmon’s 


, posthumous and uncorrected “ Human Element in the Gospels”; and 


to Professor Burkitt's brilliant but inadequate sketch, “The Gospel 
“History and its Transmission” From these he has drawn the 
material for his attack, and from their statements he seems to imagine 
that there is no appeal. Ipst dixeruni—let the world keep silence. 

From these authors he has learned many things—for the most part 
widely accepted results of criticism, though somewhat elementary and 
not very new. He has found that our present Gospel according to 
St. Matthew is not the work of the apostle whose name it bears; that 
it is a compilation largely based upon St. Mark; that the unknown 
editor does not always exactly reproduce his sources, but that he 
sometimes “rearranges Christ’s words,” and even “does not hesitate 
“to alter the language of His discourses.” He has learnt, too, that 
“an influence was exerted on him by the life of the Christian society 
“in which he moved”; that he has “an ecclesiastical bias” and “a 
“pro-Peter tone,” and, worse than that, even “a Rabbinical mind.” 
With all this, as a matter of mere critical opinion, I do not know 
that we need greatly quarrel. It is not more than a matter of opinion, 
for even critics themselves are not wholly agreed. Theodore Zahn, 
for instance, “the prince of conservative scholars,” is a name which 
carries far more weight in these matters than any, or, indeed, than 
all of those to whom Canon Hammond appeals. But Zahn would 
not agree even with the most fundamental point that he alleges, that ' 
“St. Matthew” is later than and based upon “St. Mark” True, the 
weight of present critical opinion on the point is against Zahn, but 
the fact that so great a scholar is still unconvinced is sufficient to 
show us that Canon Hammond’s authorities are not so completely 
in possession of the field as he seems to think, and that it is 
dangerous to use even the points on which they are most unanimous 
as foundations for important conclusions on the Christian faith. 

But if we grant all that Canon Hammond wishes, what is the 
result? If the “editor” or “compiler” of our first Gospel did make 
changes in the sources from which he got his information, was he 
not, beyond all doubt, justified in doing so? Are we to suppose 
that he did so recklessly and without adequate evidence for the truth 
of what he wrote? And what becomes of the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, by which he was guided and in response to which he did his 
work? When a Christian believer admits the points to which Canon 
Hammond draws attention, he does so knowing that it can make no 
difference to the truth and authenticity of the Gospel as a whole, 
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since that is' guaranteed by the inspiration of God Himself, Who is 
“the principal Author” of the Holy Scriptures. 

This, however, 1s not the way in which the matter appears to Canon 
Hammond. He sees in these critical conclusions a chance of making 
a controversial hit against a system he detests. The one text on 
which he has already asserted that “the Papal Charter” can be based 
happens to be in this Gospel, and in it alone. That it is an integral 
part of the Gospel there can be no sort of doubt. Every manuscript 
contains it, every version has it, even the earliest Fathers cite it as 
contained in the Gospel record. The external evidence is unbroken 
and unanimous, and the internal evidence is so no less. For this 1s 
no gloss which might, perhaps, have crept in from the margin, but 
is part of the narrative itself. The words of our Lord to St. Peter 
re-echo,and parallel St. Peters own confession. “Thou sayest unto 
“Me ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. I, too, say to 
“thee ‘Thou art the Rock, and on this rock I will build my Church’ ” 
‘The two clauses stand over against one another, and the second is 
the direct result of the first. To tear this second clause away and 
to treat it as a mere gloss added by a later hand would be to mutilate 
the very structure of the narrative. Whatever may be the meaning 
of the solemn words in question, there can be no doubt that they 
form part of the Gospel itself, and are no chance interpolation. 

All this Canon Hammond grants, and yet such is his animosity 
against the Papal Primacy that he still ventures to reject the 
authority of the text. It is only contained in this one Gospel, he 
pleads, and not in the other three. “We know why the other 
“evangelists have not preserved for us this Petrine text. They had 
“never heard of it” The argument from silence is notoriously 2 
dangerous one, but Canon Hammond not only does not shrink from 
using it, but goes on to tell us why they had not heard of it. It was, 
he thinks, because these words were never spoken by our Lord at 
all, but were the invention of the author of the first Gospel. “He 
“may have felt that the apostle’s inaugural work had hardly received 
“sufficient recognition, and have believed that he himself was only 
“interpreting the mind of his Master by intercalating this ” possibly 
wholly fictitious “ sentence into the text.” 

We have become accustomed during the last half-century to 
hearing language of this kind from avowed infidels and enemies of 
Christianity. We should not be surprised to meet with an argument 
of this sort in the pages of The Clarion, or, let us say, of “ Super- 
“natural Religion.” But surely it is a new thing to meet with them 
in the writings of one who, we judge by his title of Canon, is still 
in full communion with the Anglican Church. Canon Hammond 
does not seem to realise whither his argument will lead him. If 
these principles of criticism be accepted, and no text which is 
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recorded only in a single Gospel, although å priori we should expect 
to meet with it in all the four, is to be accepted as establishmg a 
doctrine, it is not only “the Papal Charter” which will be endangered. 
Indeed, as we shall hope to show, the privilege of Peter will still 
stand firmly. established, but the principle will have worked havoc 
with other doctrines which Canon Hammond presumably holds in 
greater honour. How will it stand, for instance, with the Ascension 
of our blessed Lord, considered as an actual historical fact? Are 
we to say that St. Matthew and St. Mark obviously knew nothing 
of it, since they could not otherwise have remained silent on a matter 
of such importance? That St. Luke, “following ıt may be the tradi- 
“tion of his age and country” but quite possibly with no other 
authority than his own ideas of what was Paes has invented the 
circumstances he alone records? And that St. John has deliberately 
rejected what he read in St. Luke but knew to be quite untrue? 
What are we to say of the silence of the second and fourth Gospels . 
about the Virgin Birth of our Lord, especially when we remember. 
that the account given in the first and third are wholly independent 
one of the other, and have both of them, almost obviously, been 
added to those Gospels at some later date than that of their original 
composition? No doctrine of the Christian Creed will long retain 
its place if Christians are to be allowed to play fast and loose in this 
way with the Bible records. 

Nor is it only single doctrines which are thus affected. To admit 
that in a matter affecting doctrine any one of the sacred writers can 
have made statements which are not even substantially true is surely 
inconsistent with even the lowest doctrine of inspiration. But if the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture is given up I know not what foundation 
for their faith remains for those who, like Canon Hammond and all 
Protestants, have already refused the authority of the Catholic 
Church. Without it the whole Protestant religion tumbles to its 
ruin. Canon Hammond set out to do no more than throw a few 
stones at “the Papal Charter’; there are many who will think with 
the present writer that in the event he has come perilously near to 
making a total shipwreck of the Christian faith. 

But, to go back to our main subject, how far, after all, even if we 
were to grant all his contentions, has he succeeded in weakening 
the case for the Papal authority in the Church? Catholics, of course, 
he will hardly need to be reminded, do not claim to base their 
doctrines on Holy Scripture. No thinking man can do so; it would 
be absurd. Christian doctrines are based on-facts, not on records. 
The Gospels are the records of those facts, written by Catholics 
who already believed the doctrines in question. The position 
has been brilliantly stated by Mr. Mallock,* and although, of 
course, he is mot a Catholic himself, I do not think I can better his 
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language. “The net result,” he says, “of the Roman theory of the 
“Church regarded as a witness and teacher of Christian doctrine, is 
“to endow that vast body with a single undying personality—an 
“unbroken personal consciousness. Accordingly, when in this 
“character of a single undying individual it vouches for the reality 
“of such events as the Virgin Birth of Christ, His descent into Hell, 
“or His Ascension ; or, again, for the constant reappearance of His 
“body on the Christian altars, the Church may be compared to a 
“traveller speaking of things that took place long ago, or that are 
“ still taking place in some country that has never been visited by any 
“of those addressed by him. Being thus endowed with a single 
“bram, the Church is endowed also with a continuous historic 
“memory, is constantly able to explain and to re-state doctrine, and 
“to attest, as though from personal experience, the facts of its 
“earliest history.” “Is doubt thrown on the Resurrection and Ascen- 
“sion of Christ? The Church of Rome replies: ‘I was at the door 
“‘ of the sepulchre myself. My eyes saw the Lord come forth. My 
eyes saw the cloud receive Him? Is doubt thrown on the miracu- 
“lous Birth of Christ? The Church of Rome replies: ‘I can attest 
“the fact, even if no other can; for the angel said Hail! in my ear 
“‘as well as in Mary’s’” 

That, then, is the first pomt I should wish to urge, that whereas 
the faith of the Protestant is built solely and exclusively on the 
Bible, that of the Catholic rests primarily on the Church, and only 
in a secondary way on the Bible, as being one part of the witness 
‘of the Church, and as being very fully and completely vouched for 
and accepted by her. The faith, therefore, of no single Catholic 
would be affected, even if Canon Hammond had succeeded in 
showing us that we have hitherto been mistaken in thinking the great 
text in St. Matthew an authentic record of Christ’s words. ; 

. Still, although they do not base their faith primarily on Bible texts, 

Catholics are quite willing to show that, as a matter of fact, their 
doctrines have Bible support. And they would all of them indig- 
nantly deny that the Privilege of Peter can claim the recognition only 
of a single text, or that any single Catholic has ever, whatever Canon 
Hammond may say, taught that the one text which he guotes is alone 
decisive of the question. ‘On the contrary, they would say that it 
is not even the most important of the texts in question, inasmuch 
as it is not “the Papal Charter” at all, but only the promise that 
such a Charter would some day be given. f 

The position of St. Peter as Christ’s successor in the government 
of His Church on earth rests not on one passage but on very many. 
No~ are these passages all contained in one Gospel, but are drawn 
equally from all. The doctrine stands four square, secure against all 
the winds that blow, founded upon the rock and buttressed by three 
great testimonies, recorded each by a different evangelist acting 
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under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God. Behind these 
three great testimonies are very many others of less distinctness, 
indecisive, no doubt, taken one by one, but together making up a 
cumulative proof such as no other doctrine of the Christian Creed 
can claim to offer. Far from resting only on a single text it is much 
the best attested of all Christian dogmas. 

Before we go on to examine these testimonies in detail, let me 
first draw attention to the first meeting of St. Peter with our Lord. 
“Jesus looked on him and said, ‘Thou art Simon, the son of John, 
“* thou shalt be called the Rock?” What is the force of this change 
of name, conferred after that searching scrutiny by the Son of God? 
Is it a mere nickname or token of affection, or does it not rather 
denote an office to which he is to be called? Is it not comparable 
to our Lord’s own cognomen, that as He is Jesus the Christ, so this 
other should be Simon the Rock? 

The first of the great testimonies is the witness of St. Matthew: 
“Simon answered and said, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
“living God’ And Jesus answered and said unto him, ‘Blessed 
“art thou, Simon, son of John, for flesh and ‘blood hath not revealed 
“this unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven. And I also 
“say unto thee, that thou art “the Rock,” and on this rock I will 
“build My Church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against ` 
“cit I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
“whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
“and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
“* heaven,” ”’—Matthew xvi. 16-19. Only now is the promise made 
at the first meeting fulfilled, and the name is definitely given. 
Now he becomes “the Rock,” the word of Christ effecting what it 
signified, and the office he is to fill is promised in its turn, shadowed 
forth in metaphor. But the office is not yet conferred, for Peter 
cannot be the head of the Church when the Church itself has not 
yet been brought into existence. Nor is the promise itself so clearly 
stated that it excluded all doubt in the minds of those who heard it. 
Even after this, as Canon Hammond notes, it was still possible that 
the apostles should contend “which should be the greatest.” 

The second of the great testimonies is the witness of St. Luke: 
“Simon, Simon, behold Satan asked to have you (tas, all of you, ` 
“the twelve apostles), that he might sift you as wheat, but I made 
“supplication for thee (mepì ood) that thy faith fail not, and do 
“thou, when once thou hast turned again, strengthen thy brethren.” 

Luke xxii 31. “The danger from the trial of fear was common to 
` “all the apostles, and they stood equally in need of the aid of divine 
“protection, . . . yet special care is taken of Peter by the Lord, 
“and for the.faith of Peter in particular does He intercede, smce 
“the condition of the rest would be secure provided the mind of 
“Peter were not subdued. In Peter, therefore, is the strength of all 
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“made safe, and the aid of divine grace is so disposed as to let the 
“firmness which is bestowed on Peter by Christ be conferred in turn 
“by Peter on the rest of the apostles.”—-St. Leo. Serm. iv. in Nat. Ord. 

The last, and by far the most important, of these great testimonies 
is the witness of St. John. “Jesus,” after his Resurrection, “said to 
“Simon Peter, ‘Simon, son of Jobn, lovest thou Me more than 
“‘these?’ He saith unto Him, ‘Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I Jove 
“‘Thee? He saith unto Him, ‘Feed my lambs.” He saith unto him 
“again the second time, ‘Simon, son of John,’” etc, etc. This, 
and not the text quoted by Canon Hammond, is the real Papal 
Charter, for by it the authority was conferred which by the other 
was only adumbrated and described. Once more we will make no 
comment of our own, but use the words of an ancient Father of the 
Church, this time of a Greek Father of the fourth century, St. 
Asterius: “Our Saviour, as a special trust, commits to Peter the 
“universal and cecumenical Church, after having thrice asked him, 
““Lovest thou Me?’ But when Pefer to those questions readily 
x < gave as many confessions, he received the world in charge—as it 

“ were a single shepherd for a single fold. The Lord gave him in his 

“own stead to the disciples to be their father, and pastor, and 

“instructor.” —H omil. in Apost. Princ. Petri et Pautt. 

Behind these three great testimonies stand, as we have said, many 
others of lesser importance, making altogether such a volume of 
Scriptural evidence as is available for no other Christian doctrine. 
Canon Hammond, if he is curious on the subject, may find them 
collected together in many Catholic text-books, as, for instance, in 
Father Hugh Benson’s “City Set on a Hill.” He will find it very 
instructive to write out and to compare with this mass of evidence 
all the passages which can be quoted from the Bible in favour, let us 
say, of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of the divinity of our Lord. 
He will have little difficulty in deciding which of the three doctrines’ 
is supported by the greatest wealth of Scriptural testimony. It may 
be that he will come to ask himself how it is that he, who claims 
that his faith is founded upon the Bible, has come to accept the less 
attested doctrines while he refuses that for which more evidence is 
available. 

ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES. 


“ISTAR IN THE UNDERWORLD.” 


(Practically Founded on An Old Babylonian 
Story Written on a Tablet in the British 
Museum.) , 


HORUS OF VESTALS: . 

Strew the crimson anemones of woe, O Sisters, for the 
goddess Istar and Daughter of the Moon, sweet, human Love, 
hath descended into Hades to seek the soul of Thammuzi, her dead 
es 

O brothers of Nimrod and hunters of Chaldea, have ye forgotten 
how the beautiful Thammuzi lay, white and dead in the pine-forests, 
his blood spreading around him in jewelled pools, whilst the lewd- 
eyed boar crashed snorting through the thicket with tusks stained 
by the crimson of a godly life? Have ye forgotten the amguish 
` in those lustrous orbs, the swift contortions of the limber muscles 
when all the ichored warmth of his body chilled and his curls grew 
uncrispéd and lank? As a panther he struggled for life, but at 
length he relaxed hold on its divinity and lay bebled and stark. Still 
we hear the wailing of Istar as we brought him swathed in white 
linen on a bier of ivory and gold, our ruddy torches smeared in 
funeral pitch, and laid him at her feet with his pale face covered. 
Still we see her as she tore his shrouds aside and kissed his lips as 
if their blue, frore coldness cloyed her with honeyed breath. Her 
kisses seamed his unfleeced locks, they ran like fire about his tender 
chin, yet sharpened in the pulsing throes of death, and sped along the 
straitness of his throat as though she dreamt that life might spring 
therefrom. Then did Love and Death commingle and turn to tears. 
But when all these things were fruitless and with the bitter math of 
aloes, Istar, the Daughter of the Moon, raised her fair hands aloft 
a curse fell upon Babylon, for the round sun went out in heaven 
and all grew black as night. The oracles were dumb within white 
temples and the priests who climbed the zigurdt towers to tell the 
stars were smitten by a quick dizziness and cried aloud in fear. The 
tombs of the dead Syrian kings unclosed, and eerie bats flapped forth, 
and lo! in the midmost of Ninevah we saw the passage to Hell 
revealed. The grey flints of Ashtaroth swung heavily upon its windy 
portal and shone without the black caverns of its yawning mouth, 
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more bleak than the autumnal glebes and fallows. Then in the dark- 
ness Istar robed herself in dun, sad tire with a head-dress of pale 
stones, and passed to Hell through the darksome entering-place to 
seek for the lost Thammuzi. We watched her mutely as she went, the 
stately whiteness of her shoulders gleamed with magic of an astrolabe 
within the terrene gloom, and her jewels flashed like wide, set eyes. 
Alack! she vanished, and syne then there hath been no Love in 
all the hideous night of Babylon. The sun-god hath not shown his 
vivid face, the flowers and harvests have withered, the beasts do not 
low to one another, the Libyan slaves are shut within their 
chambers, the freeman doth not speak unto the workers and maid 
and man are sick and void of love. Only we strew the passionate 
wind-flowers that pierce between the brown soil and the clay with 
mournful dirging, and wait beside the jaws of Hades for the returning 
of Istar. Ah, how our voices echo and are lost silvering amid the 
black abysses. 

Scatter the crimson anemones, O Sisters, and beat your breasts 
with sharpened knuckles and cry and sob! O, Daughter of the 
Moon, Istar, Thammuzi—Come back to Babylon! The ever-green 
sickens, the willows die and we stray weeping beside the waters. 
Come back! Come back! 


ISTAR (in the Underworld): 


From far above I hear the moan of forsaken women and lonely 
vestal voices. Not yet, O my belovéd people, can the sly soft 
Daughter of the Moon turn homeward, for a great woe makes her 
heart’s red to flicker as the flame of the lamp she beareth in her 
hand. Adonai! Adonai! O, where art thou, my Belovéd? Alas! 
the solemn darkness of these infernal regions deprives me of speech. 
My feet waver, I tremble, I shall swoon. Fetid air floods my face 
with the foul breath of millenniums of the imprisoned night sealed 
up, as barley-water in a jar of clay, within this horrid cave. This is 
the lair of ingraffed murkness, my wan light grows glooming in it 
and cannot change its state. My feet slip upon the dank stones and 
roaming very far away a water gurgles like a choking man. 

~ Above, the ceils are hung with jagged teeth as if some crunching 

monster wished to crush me in its slowly closing maw and feed 
upon my breath, immure my limbs. O the drab, drab Moloch! 
Adonai! Adonai! 

Her words roll back to her through the night. In sudden 
fear she drops her lamp. It fails to shards on the ground with an 
eerie clatter. 


ISTAR: 
O hold me fast, my soul, I am dying! 


She looks up and espies a long, glimmering gate of ébony and 
silver, before which black poppies spring and quiver. 
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ISTAR: 


At last! An inner porte! (She beats violently against it) Open! 
Open! 

There is a dull sound as of rivers swirling, the heavy gnash of 
breaking waves. Then a deep, rippling cadénce comes from within. 

Who knocketh at the Gate of Hades? 

ISTAR: 


It am I, the Goddess Istar. Let me enter lest I strike down 
thy door and shatter the cruel bolts, lest I snap the keys asunder 
in thy grasp and profane the blind realms of thy demesne with 
bright fires. | Tremble, thou guardian of pre-natal night, before the 
wrath of Love, syne all sweet things turned unto anger are the most 
virulent and strongest in hatred. Open, or I will arouse the patient 
legions of thy dead and quicken the very dust with life so lurid that 
it shall be transmuted to warm, sanguine flesh and take the curves 
of human form and rise to battle with the living and devour them. 
I will make the placid dead of thy geons awake and rend them from 
their graves and drive their grisly hordes up through the aching 
bowels of the world to consume and slay and ravage. O! O! the 
skeleton shall leap across thick walls, the bone regain its marrow, 
the skull its flaring eyes, the limp hand seek its weapons. Howling, 
victorious shall all Hades brast and overturn its drowsy, ruling gods 
and rush out to the day, out to the sun, and murder fiercely, slaying 
with delight until fhe city garbage turn to blood, the walls run 
red, the dead lie heaped in stacks, the ghastly heads roll round, and 
greedy crows caw from each cedarn casement. O! have care! 


THE VOICE (skirlingly): 


Ah, Lady, thou dost not praise the names of the god Irkalla and 
his wise spouse, Al-Lat. I am the Keeper of the Gate of Waters 
and I know the dreadness of my dwelling-place. I have ‘lived so 
long with formless waves that my body hath become as a soft, weak 
spring and mine eyes as salty crannies filled with brine, and I am . 
black as deep-sea reptiles are and sleeker. I guard the flood- 
gates and the river-keys, and send the waters through the earth- 
sluices to drown the land with roarings and fierce storms, that lash 
in serpent-coils and snake and hiss, all sybilline and waste and crude 
with night. And far beyond me, in dank channellings, there is the 

whole black world of Hades pent. There Irkalla, the deaf and 
' dreadful god, thrones in his green and boggy lair whose walls glint 
with the swart, slow-forming coal, and tenuous prickly plants lift 
poisonous stings, fanged adders slide or breed in riven clefts, the 
water oozes like. slow trickling tears from Titan faces petrified, 
mammoth stones grimace; blind crabs burrow in slime and lizards 
scuttle from moist, red-eyed rats, and pyramidal darkness rules for 
aye, broken by screechings, hootings, yells and groans. 
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Beside Irkalla sits the old Al-Lat, the goddess Life-In-Death, 
holding the pallid seeds of both, to scatter at her will into my 
waves that float them up by devious roads and dim unto the worn 
earth-breast. Her awful face is bent between her hunched! and 
shrugging shoulder-blades, and o’er her ears are basnets of black 
jade; her'slim, bare feet are veiled and very chill Beneath her 
sit Ner and Etana, gods with all the greyness of earth's dawn upon 
their hoar, still brows, and all around circle the restless spirits of the 
dead, chieftains, kings, princes, beggars, maids and priests, now 
penned in darkness, pining for the sun. Their bodies are o’ergrown 
by black bird-feathers and their faces bleak with whirling motes their 
straying feet upstir. They have no other nourishment but dust, no 
other food but mud and rank seaweeds that prattle lushly from the 
ragged cliffs. There is no door nor exit from this bourn. Goddess, 
go hence! 


ISTAR: 

Vain uproar of the waters. I am jealous of these very horrors, 
syne Adonais doth taste thereof and I have no share in his sorrow. 
Thus this Al-Lat seems beautiful to me as the white, cold lilies of 
the ravine. Is not her brown and sinuous ugliness fairer to be gazed 
upon by dead men than all the soft and pliant flesh of the live 
and joyous? Ah-h, cease thy mournful music, for my purpose 
changeth not. I would drink the bitter waters with my belovéd and 
eat of the mud as of sweet apples or pomegranates. I will console 
the warriors who have left their wives, the women yearning for their 
husbands. I will wail with the youths and virgins who died ere 
their time, with the impalpable souls of children who never beheld 
the green places of the world nor the golden days and skiey fields 
of heaven. I will lie upon the bosom of Adonais and feel his sharp 
tears on my cheeks and breathe his sobbing breath and embrace him 
with my warm, strong arms and lay my face against the hollow of 
his neck and stem the coursing shudders of his limbs. For Love 
thy haunts have no terrors, O! Death, thy walls no strength, O! 
Hades! 


A MUFFLED VOICE FROM BELOW: 
O! Keeper of the Water-Gate. 


THE KEEPER: 

All Hail, Queen Al-Lat! 

AL-LAT : 

For a long space I have heard the impious knockings of bold 
hands upon my portals and a voice shrill in blasphemies commingling 
with thy reedy piping. With whom communest thou? Who dares 
my silence, for I am roused to vengeance? 
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THE KEEPER: 


O Life-In-Death, avert thine ire fom me. Itis Istar, thy rival 
mystery.) 
AL-LAT: 


Perfidious Love, to brave the gloom of Hades! She hath come 
from the vaults of azure and the gardens of Babylon insolently 
arrayed against me, her eyelids tinged with antimony, her voice 
as dripping myrrh for all its anger, and her palms diffuse of 
cardamoms to flaunt her: beauty before mine eyes and woo her 
Adonais back from the shades of death with sick “Ahs” breathed 
from her anointed lips and kisses keen as those of harlotry. But 
what is her little rage to the strait harshness of mine own? The 
implacable fury of mine immortal body, the black, cold peace of my 
tenacious mind? As the lip of a deadly insect breathing on a rock 
or the cutting off of herbs from fields of nightshade that are sufficient 
to’themselves in their own foul venom, thus is the power of Istar 
unto mine. Oh, Love, why pit thyself against great Life-In-Death? 
I have but to clench my half-closed hands to crush the seeds of 
birth in them, and ere two thousand moons had set there would be 
naught upon the fertile earth left quick to love or live. One closing 
of my hand could slay the world! 

Enchant her according to the ancient rules, O Keeper, and let her 
enter the abode of shades: For me she hath no hurt! 

(The Voice ceases. There is a clash of cymbals, then bolis are 
shot back and the gate opens slowly and creaks shrieking upon 
its hinges.) 

THE KEEPER: 

Enter, Oh, Goddess. Let the city of Cutha rejoice at the sound 
of thy footsteps and Hades grow bright with thy presence. 

Istar complies. She confronts a bent, almost shapeless pillar of 
rearing water, singing and glittering in little waves from crown 
to foot. In the head of this are two deep eye-hollows and below 
the quivrous puck-nose there is a round, sobbing mouth. As she 
stands trembling by the uncouth figure, two watery streaks, like 
arms, hiss out spumingly from it and strike down the crown upon 
her head. It tumbles with a crash. 

ISTAR: 


Hold, hold, my high crown of gold and crystal, one and green 
jade! What wouldst thou? 


THE KEEPER: 
Follow me, O Queen! Of Al-Lat thus is the order. 


They arrive at a second gate of white marble, shimmering ghostly in 
the darkness. The Keeper seizes her ear-lobes and casts away her ear- 
rings amid a soughing of rivers. 
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ISTAR 5 N 

O, cruel, thou hast rent my tender flesh! My beautiful ear-rings 
of tortoiseshell and silver! ' 

THE KEEPER: ; 

Hush, thou Assyrian, of Al-Lat thus is the order! 


The opaqueness increases at every step in varied shades. Except for 
a slight sound of water in motion the Keeper is no longer perceivable; 
Istar alone shines like a grey reed in the gloom. They stop at a third 
gate of granite, which opens. He snaps off her necklace. 


ISTAR (passing through the gate): 

Thou hast broken my chain of black pearls and pink topaz! l 
THE KEEPER: i 

Enter, Bewitched One, of Al-Låt thus is the order! 


The fourth. gate ts of yellowish soapstone. The Keeper grasps the 
ornaments of her breast. 


ISTAR: ~ 

Woe is me! My precious eye-stones against the evil demons! 
My amulets of turkis and carbuncle! 

THE KEEPER: 

Enter, O Gracious, of Al-LAt thus is the order. 

They come to a fifth gate of red sandstone. He unclasps her girdle. 

ISTAR: 

My kirtle of beryls and moonstones, opals and amber, claspéd by 
agates is lost! 

THE KEEPER: 

Enter, Divinest, of Al-Lat thus is the order. 


They pause at a sixth gate of porphyry. The Keeper pulls off the rings 
from her hands and feet. 4 

ISTAR: 

My smooth emerald bracelets, my tuneful sapphire anklets carved 
by the gnomes in, the old mines of Babylon! 

THE KEEPER: 

„Enter, O Beauteous, of Al-Lat thus is the order. 


| They approach a seventh gate of black basalt. Here the darkness grows 
like a pall. There is no sound, no light, barely air to respire. The roof 
of the passage slopes and narrows as a cofin lid from above, so that the 
goddess stands with bended head. The Keeper tears away the covertng 
robe of her body. 
ISTAR: f 
Ah me, my purple tire is gone also, with all my royal jewels! 
There is naught left to me but the pale dust of death that lades mine 
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eyelids and pricks my nostrils and cleaves unto my parchéd throat 
through the panting doorway of my lips. My reddening feet are 
unshod and covered with bruises, the cold smiteth my thighs and my 
sleek limbs cramp in this verging gloom. O piteous plight! I am 
in throes of horror and despair. Adonai! Adonai! 


She sinks down upon her knees, hiding her face in her hands. Her 
flamy unbound hair falls about her white, perfect body. The basalt 
seventh gate begins to open very gradually, inch by inch, whilst spears of 
an intense yet pa’e green glow thrill through it, widening solemnly as 
the aperture increases and winding around the cowering Istar. 

THE KEEPER OF THE WATER-GATE : 

Now the chief porte of Hell uncloses unto Love, and its mysteries 
become revealed to her humility. Even a goddess must be lowered 
within this house of fear: for in the tombs of night there is no 
riches of body or spirit or craft. There all are levelled to their 
primal essences, all matters dissolved to their rude beginnings 
as those seeds of birth and decease within the hands of Al-Lat 
Here god and slave and pilgrim are alike—naught but the Dust of 
Death which grieveth thee remains to them of worldly wealth or 
riches. The gemmed head-dress of Emperors lies low, the proud 
- sceptre is broken, the massive scourge is rent. The veils and filaments 
of queens are torn aside, their bracelets sherded on their wrists, and 
their gods trampled into ruddy clay. The treasuries in Babylon or 
the living rock-chambers of Ægyptus are as baubles within the 
grave. There mud alone hath worth, the worm hath strength, 
silence speech and endurance power. Goddess of Love, behold the 
Heart of Hades! 


The Portals stand wide open now. At the Keeper’s outcry Istar raises 
her face from her hands and, bending over, gazes inio the broad 
green flare. The threshold ends on the brink of a depthless chasm filled 
with liquid emerald glow. Far, far below the seeking goddess sees a 
terrific circular space like a black caldron, in which move the innumer- 
able grey spirits of the dead, wailing and weeping in one ceaseless siveam. 
They are divested of all attire, indistinct and characterless ; commingling 
and drifting and fluctuating as fruitless dusimotes in the sun. Above 
them hover evil sprites and demons, with distorted bodies, talons, bird- 
beaks and scarab-wings, and in their midst, upon a high dats of immov- 
able gold and crimson fire, beneath which braziers flame bluely, thrones a 
marvellous ve led woman. Her shoulders are drawn up to her ears 
beneath her close shroudings, her thin feet are set tight’y together upon a 
crimson stool. Otherwise only her temples, ornamented by smooth 
jade, are faintly visible, and her brown, soft, half-open hands that lie 
upturned upon her knees, with little shrunken heaps of seed in either palm. 
Around her /ootstool a black raver runs endlessly, one arm snaking across 
the caldron of Hades and vanishing ultimately in the dusk recesses. 
Now and again, the goddess moves her hand almost imperceptibly, and the 
seeds fall to right or left of her and disappear into the flow, although 
the little mounds in her palms never lessen, By her side sits her consort, 
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Trkalla, with black, bushy brows and a huge black beard, clad in vestures 

entirely o’ersewn by bloodstones. His white, blind eyes glimmer eerily 

beneath hts lowering brows, he holds a leather whip within his grasp, and 

at their feet rests a company of the frowning immobile deities of the 

Underworld, the green light of the braziers painting their wrinkled faces 
in weird dtstinciness. 


A mystic song proceeds from the lips of Al-Ldt and floats up to Istar 
at the Gate, who leans far over in vain, madly eager endeavours to discover 
the sow of Thammuzi amid the multitudinous, circling spirits. The 
goddess Life-I n-Death chants above the eternal murmurous sobbing : 


adto Aa wt 

I am dark Nin-Ki-Gal 
Mine are your lives 
Mine is your grave-bred blood, 
Daughters and wives. 
Mine is your human aim, 
Mine your desire; 
Cedars return to fen, 
Ash falls from fire. 
Mine are the spheres that teem; 
Heart-beats and -breaths ; 
Souls and the seed of souls— 
All such are Death’s. 
I live within the night, 
Profound, ornate; , 
Algeous pools shine green 
Outside my gate. 
Dust lies upon the posts 
Hung witk grey cones; 
And the slow, bat-winged wraiths 
Pass with low moans 
Strange, fallen gods kneel down 
At my veiled feet; 
Lost, bird-shrill sprites flit by 
My mercy-seat. 
With pallid hands I jea 
Grain o'er the earth. 
All things born to be dead 
To me own birth. 
Samkhat and Nesr know 
Whose the chief thrall, 
And that Death’s spell o’er men 
Is first of all. 
What makes the babe’s brain pulse? 
Prescience thereof ; 
Who calls young Love to rise? 
Waning of Love. 
Round my dim, ageless head 
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Vast cycles range, 
And though each sun seems changed 
There is no change; 
For from the firstling morn 
(So my word saith), 
All Cosmos was decreed 
To end in Death. 
Thus æons are destroyed 
E And come again. 

' Stars struggle back from Naught 
To taste my reign. 
I am the Bride of Life, 
Love is my fool; 
Death is my mortal name, 
Man is my tool 
With him I built this world 
From the red sod. 
Through him I shaped the clay 
Into a God. 


Al-Låťs voice recedes and dies away. Istar, still leaning over, 
believes that she beholds Thammusi amid the restless souls. She 
gives a sudden, tremulous cry: 


Adonai! Adonai! Return! 


There is no answer. |All the gods and demons, except Irkalla 
and the impassively circling spirits, look up till the green light 
bands their throats, and see the white, faint face of Istar peering 
over the threshold, whilst her fingers clutch at the black basalt. A 
livid rage seems to possess the squatting deities on the steps, their 
brows knit with horrible fury, they shake their fists at Istar and 
growl and mouth and mutter. Some of the brasiers are overset 
and the blue-burning embers roll down among the. spirits. Irkalla 
plies his scourge till it hisses ruthlessly anud the weeping dead. 
Only the immutable Al-Lat does not move. She has not even raised 
her head to gase at Istar, whilst she sows the passive seeds to right 
and left. But then her fiuty voice resounds once more: 


Istar! Istar! Thou hast invaded my realms with the sublime 
confidence of love to seek Thammuzi, but know that thy quest 
is vain, for the dead have not ears nor eyes for the living or immortal, 
only their moan remains for utterance. /O! arrogant goddess to 
dare me so, to batter at my gates with such unheeding violence, 
to force an entrance and spy out my secret and attempt to lure away 
my vassal from his shadowed vales! But thou shalt not swoon thus 
in thy beauty long! Thou shalt feel the bondage of my palace and 
I will deprive the world of thee! 
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I conjure on the name of Namttar, my plague-demon, and. smite 
thy violet eyes with harsh disease. May their crystal brightness 
grow filmy as a speckled toad’s and smurched with blood-red spots as 
of rust or the moving ill of a serpent’s eyn. May the lashes drop 
from thy lids and leave them keen and fly-bitten, may they narrow 
as a snake’s and weaken with the Egyptian sickness. May thy voice 
dry at its sources and rattle out in raven croakings. May thy beautiful 
even sides be faked with fierce and leprous scales; the hinges of thy 
hips be loosened; thy warm, white flesh grow rough and squamous, 
unclean, abhorrent to the touch. Mayest thon shriek aloud in thy 
abomination and scratch thyself with potsherds) Mayest thou be 
loathsome as raw gobbets and squirm amid thy boughts. May thy 
silver feet wither like the paws of a monkey and thy heels hang in 
bags as the skin of haggish faces. May the subtle tenor of thy 
heart’s blood slacken and grow thin as water, losing its vivid 
corpuscles and running wan as rheum. May thy golden tresses fall 
from thy head im strands of grey dust and it be covered by a muddy 
rottenness eating its dull way into thy aching brain. May the whole 
of thee—thy inmost, rapid pulses, thy blue, entrancéd veins, the 
dawn-tinged bloom of thy neck, thy long, sweet body unguent as 
ambergris and fair and warm in one, soft and flexible, immortally 
young and exquisite beyond compare, rose-stained and palely azure 
amid its tender pearl, be stricken by back bane; thy breath grow 
to froth and foam, thy lips to fangs, thy limbs to vampires and thy 
mouth suck blood . . . My curse is now fulfilled! 


The gods howl in acclaim and there is a beating of cymbals. 
The Keeper flees in affright, Istar springs back, half-dazed and 
maddened by terror. The gate closes with a clash. In the absolute 
-darkness the whiteness of Istar’s body eclipses suddenly and turns 
yellow, then it vanishes altogether ın a black blur. She uiters a 
terrible wail and falls forward against the closed, forbidding 
Portal. 


* * * * + 
l 
Presently there is a rash sound of re-opened gates and the echoes 
of rapid footsteps and grunts are heard along the passages, 
accompanied by two thin swords of emerald light that is cast 
around the entire place until it falls on, and vaguely reveals, the 
outlines of the changed and deserted goddess. A low, harsh 
voice purrs: 
Behold! ’Tis accomplished! 


Then the weird form of the Sphinx .appears in view. The 
emerald phosphorescence streams from her large cat-eyes, she has 
a lethargic, stony face with thick, sullen lips and a broad Mongolian 
nose. A vast mystery weighs down her eyelids and makes their 
dusk fringes heavy, two sharp griffin wings jut out between her 
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shoulders; her breast and arms are as round and white as ‘those 
of a peerless woman, but her legs are covered by a tawny, yellow 
hide and her feet shaped as those of a ram. She has a tiger's 
tail which she has wound loosely about her wrist, and a chain of 
emeralds depends from her neck. ‘ 

THE SPHINX (sings purlingly): 

There is neither Heaven nor Hell for me nor the red blossom, 
of years, syne none of these have solved my riddle. And what 
hath power o’er that whose life no god can gauge nor light 
reveal? Thus all men fawn before mine old, old face, far older 
than the Memnon Stone that stands waiting within the deserts 
for the dawn, more sad than Chthonian elegies or rites within the 
fanes of Greek Lacedemon. Who can tell my meaning? Not 
the stars that spin their level courses o'er my head; not all the suns 
that have died into moons; not all the lilies submerged ‘neath the 
sea which once glowed in the open stretch of day, before Times 
orgies changed the dunes of earth and fraught the wastes with 
waters, charged the plains with mounts and hurled the flat shores 
down in sudden pits. Ah, none can read me, none can fathom me. 
Against the barrier of mine ageless mood nor death nor birth nor 
love hath force to wage the primal wars of life. No god can 
penetrate into the mighty fastness of my soul, and passions recoil 
from its hard walls as waves whom a great, rugged rock repels 
and smites with surly stone, although it bides mdifferent, nor shoots 
out wild arrows from its fissures or its clefts Thus the warm 
winds have not outworn my mouth for all their kisses; nor have I 
taken garments offered me with prayer by the nations I saw spring 
and rise and pass across the continents. My nostrils tumed away 
from fumes of sacrifice; the Southern Cross is a new sign to me. 
None know my date, my core, my riddle yet. All that they know 
is that I am, and strong as I was known to be before the hours 
wherein the eager scribes scratched mine own subtle mark upon red 
tablets or pale city-shrines; or sculptors hewed my ancient images 
in avenues and temples, desert-sands and secret places where the 
altars loom and priests drone and gongs beat in call to man. But 
lo! the people weep about me, and the gods are sore disturbed for 
Istar, the coy Love. The latter morn as I, the Sphinx, the 
Strangler, drowsed within my bosky lair amid the hemlock-growth, 
sleepless as ever, I heard Samas the sungod weep and hide his 
face “hind steaming clouds all day. And that same night Hea, his 
moon-father, came to my boggéd cave, and there he dirged that 
Istar, his sweet daughter, whom I nursed, had thus gone hence to 
seek for Thammuzi, and prayed on me to rescue her. And so I 
came. Istar arise and be thy changed form fair! : 

A deep silence. In the darkness the Sphinx gleams with tigerish 
yellow and green. In the emerald sheen a softly whitening shape 
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becomes visible on the ground, then there is a halo of shimmering 
hair and Istar slowly rises, Stretching her limbs and rubbing her 
eyes as one awakening from long slumbers. The Sphinx winds her 
arms about her and upholds her dissy form: 

Exquisite Love! Be thou attired royally! 


Instantaneously Istar is once more vested in her despoiled glory. 
Her litile head bends beneath her high double crown, her anklets 
chime to the rhythm of her feet, her ear-rings shake. She claps 
her hands. 


ISTAR (sleepily): 
O, O, old Sphinx—my crystal head-dress, my eye-stones, my - 
emerald bracelets ! Š 


Then her face changes and grows weary again as her memory 
returns: 


But this is Hades! O, evil dream! Adonai! Adonai! 
THE SPHINX (beating at the seventh gate): 
Thammuzi—return | 


The gate bursts open with a loud noise. Within the lights 
expire, all is blackness and confusion in the obscures of Hell, the 
Sscarab-winged demons jeer and soar clawing through the air, the 
Spirits wail in terror, the gods bellow. Then Al-Lét cries: 


Woe! Woe! The Sphinx for whom Life-In-Death hath no 
spell! 
‘In the same moment, above the belching pandemonium a regal 
and youthful form clad in a saffron robe with a chaplet of roses 
upon its brows, speeds in clear, Syrian beauty from the abyss, and 
soaring towards the Daughter of the Moon, with a great cry of :— 
“Istar!” embraces her passionately. Their shining figures sway 
upon the threshold. P 


AL-LAT: 
Yea, sob louder, my slaves, for Nin-Ki-Gal is undone! How shal] 
I avenge the violation of my palaces? 


The Sphinx has crouched down on all fours like a beast, 
Spreading her griffin wings: > 

Unto my back, ye lovers, and stop not now, for the mind of Hades 
conniveth and brews you a mischief. Let me bear you safe to earth. 


They mount her tawny hide and their arms intertwine once more. 
The Sphinz soars up with a rushthrough the dark vaults that open 
before her, like curtains drawn asunder. Presently the cleft 
turns from pitchy black to a dunnish brown, then a wan grey. At 
last the celestial blue of Heaven ts beheld, threaded with sunny 
gold, in which the white, godlike forms of Thammusi and Istar 
Shine pure and resplendent. 
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CHORUS OF VESTALS: 


O! Rejoice with the loudest and sweetest of pzeans! Let your 
voices be hymmals, O peoples of Babylon, and spire as the birds 
unto the dawn. Change your sackcloth for robes of white linen and 
rinse the ashes from your hair with clean well-waters and entwine 
them with gay, blithe flowerets ; for behold! it is day again, Kharimat 
hath given us comfort, and Love and her sweet Belovéd have 
returned. 

Come forth, to sing, O, slaves, to feast, O, freemen! Let man 
and maid woo mirthfully, the harvest ripen and the plough be heard 
within the thick, brown furrows, for the sun and the loves are with 
us once more! Lo! the passion of Love hath conquered the goddess 
Life-In-Death and Death-In-Life, wreaked vengeance on her greed, 
penetrated her impregnable places, mastered the hunger of her 
wolfish waters and stolen a soul from her sure keeping. 

What is Death unto the conquest of Love? What is Hades to 
its persistence or the gods to its divinity? Rejoice with us for 
Istar! Cast the sad anemones upon the waters of Babylon. Play 
the tabor and the viol meetly, bake cakes of lupin-seed, lavish 
honey and wine and plant gardens of fennel, for Thammuzi hath 

_~-returned! Spend incense at the temples! Rejoice! Rejoice! 


RecinaA Miriam BLOCH. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


NY one who studies attentively the Mediæval Age, from the: 
A first indications of nationalisation to the end of the thirteenth 
century, will be struck by the fusion in it of certain qualities rarely 
found in combination. Those qualities are a strenuous and virile 
energy, on the one hand, and a spint of mystical, quiescent contem- 
plation on the other. Of these two, one was indigenous to Western 
life, the other was an exotic. One was destined to increase and 
develop, and by-and-bye to assert almost absolute dominion over the 
Western mind; the other, after illuminating Western life with a 
strange beauty and a strange inspiration, was fated to die gradually 
ont and pass almost completely away... 

So opposed in their nature do these qualities appear, that when 
we turn back into history and fix our attention on the scenes and 
occasions which display their rival influences we seem to be dealing 
with the history of different races and ages. The occasions which 
display the influence of the wirile energy of that age testify to a 
temperament, a racial character, a point of view apparently incon- 

, sistent.with the ideals and aspirations of the contemplative faculty. 
What are the motives which underlie the medizval strenuousnéss ? 
The chief and common motive, you would say, was an extraordinarily 
vivid consciousness of the significance of materialism. In this the 
Aryan race, even in its youthful, barbaric days, differs from other 
races. What lends animation and interest to Aryan barbarism is 
the vigorous grasp it has of the concrete—a grasp which seems at 
once to express the race’s recognition of the opportunities latent in 
this material universe, together with its own determination to make 
the most of them. The young of this virile breed set to work upon 
their surroundings like men who perceive in those surroundings the 
plastic material in which all their new purposes and thoughts are to 
receive expression. It would almost seem as if, from the very first, 
there had existed among the wandering tribes destined to national 
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acvancemeat an instinctive consciousness of ‘what was in store for 
them. The struggles they waged, whether against the declining 
Empire they invaded or amongst each other, were never merely 
destructive. They were struggles for opportunities, for the right to 
build cities and own land, and increase and expand and develop. 
These barbarians, however rude, seem aware already of what the 
future holds for them. 

Need I remind the reader of the many aspects under which this 
practical, energetic spirit reveals itself through the Medieval Age? 
It penetrates medizval life, and belongs equally to all classes. Do 
we speak of knights and barons? Our imagination pictures a set of 
men, fierce, active, relentless, covetous, for the most part living a life 
of wild-beast isolation, and as prompt as wild beasts to seize and 
rend. “Thieves and thugs and smiters,” as Mr. Chesterton calls 
them, they may have been, but we admit the virility of the type. 
Virile, too, is the word for the communes, for those early associations 
or brotherhoods of citizens, gilds, as they were called, whose history 
stretches back into the age of Charlemagne, and out of which 
developed the corporate townships and boroughs and the sense of 
what we call citizenship. To stand by each other, to resist oppres- 
sion, to claim and enforce their rights and privileges and independent 
charters, to invest insignificant units with the strength arising from 
combination—such were the motives which called the gilds into being. 
Were the barons fierce? The burghers were no less fierce. The 
crossbow twanged defiance to the glitter of the lance. King Nicolas, 
who had slain the alderman of the Sleswig gild when he came to 
that town in 1130, was solemnly warned not to enter. Nevertheless, 
he rode in at the head of his bodyguard with the scoff: “ What should 
“T fear from these tanners and shoemakers?” Upon which the 
gildsmen tolled their bell and banged their gates, and, mustering 
their men, forthwith slew the king and as many of his retainers as 
offered resistance.* 

We need not dwell on this aspect of medizval life. It is the one 
most familiar to us. We all know in what rude fashion the cradle 
of our liberties was rocked. But there is another aspect of that life 
which is also familiar to us, and this, too, had its associations and 
leagued brotherhoods. Not less frequent and ubiquitous, not less 
flourishing, scarcely, after their manner, less influential, the monas- 
teries play almost as conspicuous a part in mediæval life as the 
boroughs. Institutions on a scale so universal must obviously be 
inspired by a positive and creative idea, and the idea at the root of 
monasticism has been the same in all ages and among all raccs. 
Throughout the East, among the desolate Egyptian mountains or the 
deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia, as later in Christian Europe, from 


* Lujo Brentano. in his Introduction to Toulmin Smith’s “English Gilds,” quote 
anold Danish Chronicle to this effect. 
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time to time, whenever seclusion and asceticism have become rules of 
life, we find the same motive at work. Not through the faculty of 
reason, so the recluses of'all lands have argued, can a man attain to 
complete spiritual insight. Reason dwells on earth, and its business 
is to explain the things of earth. It can never yield us more than that 
dim and faint testimony to the spiritual order which materialism 
itself contains. Like comprehends hke. For the contemplation of 
the spiritual order man needs a faculty spiritual in its own essence. 
And such a faculty he possesses. The soul is to man his spiritual 
eye, by which he is instructed and enlightened. But to use it to 
this end it is necessary that the attention and the will be concentrated 
on the act of spiritual perception, and that the suggestions of reason, 
together with the whole order of the temporal and finite which is 
reason’s subject matter, should be silenced and shut out. Hence the 
use and purpose of seclusion and asceticism. Whenever and wherever 
soul rather than intellect has been regarded as the paramount 
instructor, the inclination towards seclusion and asceticism has invari- 
ably asserted itself. Spiritual insight, as the ascetics all tell us, is 
an emotional state of being rather than a mental process. It is not 
attained by thinking, but by checking thought. Let the universe and 
all objects be as though they were not; let the breath be stilled, the~_ 
very heart-beats suspended, the consciousness of physical existence 
annihilated; and by degrees spiritual consciousness will take the 
place of physical, and, passively surrendering his whole being to 
contemplation, the visionary will be drawn on into a complete fusion 
with and realisation of spiritual existence. Three times, as Porphyry 
relates, did the great Neoplatonist, Plotinus, attain to that state of 
self-obliteration in the infinite, which is the blue ribbon of mysticism, 
and which in its essence, as a state of being, is emotional, not intel- 
Jectual, and appeals to pure feeling rather than to thought. 

But from whence was the mysticism which blends so strangely with 
medizeval life derived? It was not indigenous to the West. It was 
drawn from the East. Before and during the Classical Age, while 
all of the West that counts was being saturated with pure intellec- 
tualis~1, the East was already brooding over its one and only thought 
of spiritual vision. This thought the Greeks themselves, when they 
had run the intellectual solution to a standstill, came in contact with 
and fell in love with, and, under manifold philosophical disguises, 
introduced into the West. With it came its inevitable attendant. It 
has been denied that Western monasticism was copied from an 
Eastern model. That may be true, but can anyone watch the change 
which took place in the Western mind and point of view, following 
on the introduction of palpably Oriental conceptions, without admit- 
ting that Eastern influences so acted on the West as to make 
monasticism for it, too, a necessary means of self-expression? It is 
noticeable that the rigour of monasticism—that is to say, the 
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insistence on the idea of seclusion and asceticism—is always in propor“ 
tion to the mysticism it stands for. In the East, where mysticism 18 
undiluted, seclusion and asceticism have been carried to their most 
terrible extremes. In that nearer East which may be said to be the 
meeting-ground of East and West, and which has been most largely 
influenced by Greek ideas, mysticism was mitigated by intellectualism, 
and the ascetic system shorn of some of its terrors, and to some slight 
extent adapted to human limitations. In the more essentially rational 
West, where mysticism is, after all, but a guest, the monastic ideal, 
austere or inhuman as it may seem to us, was comparatively genial, 
besides being more practically useful. The rule of St. Benedict, as 
it was less transcendental than the rule of St. Basil, jand had less in 
it of the undiluted spirit, so it was more moderate in its austerities 
and took more cognisance of the weakness of flesh and blood. More 
than that, it so far recognised the world that it made provision for 
the exercise of other faculties than itself, a concession quite outside 
the ken of Oriental asceticism, and even encouraged thought and 
study, the acquisition of knowledge and intellectual activity. 

Still the point to be borne in mind is that the inclination towards 
seclusion and asceticism, always apparent in the East ın conjunction 
with a certain mode of apprehension, when that mode of apprehen- 
sion was imported into the West travelled westward also in the wake 
of it. The thought, the aspiration behind asceticism is Eastern: at 
least it ıs more fixed and indigenous in the East than in the West. 
At the same time it always utters itself in similar terms. From the 
Far East, the Near East and the West, Vajfiavalkhya, Plotinus and 
Thomas à Kempis all talk the same language. They all bear witness 
to the bliss of passive spiritual contemplation, which is really the 
ascetic impulse. This is the strain, a strain of deep emotional feeling, 
passive and still in its.nature, and, indeed, dependent on clearness 
and calmness of soul for’ its very power to be and act-—this is the 
spiritual strain’ which penetrates medieval hfe, and yet while pene- 
trating seems scarcely to belong to it. It is difficult to reconcile the 
ideal of contemplation with the. strenuous habits which prevail in the 
society of the period. No doubt every institution, profession or class, ” 
must draw its supplies of ideas as well as members from contemporary 
life; yet who would have guessed that the eager, energetic temper 
which seems to prevail in most aspects of medizevalism would have 
yielded adequate sustenance to such an ideal as monasticism? Who, 
studying the social, political and communal activities of the period, 
would have lodked to find, growing freely out of their rough turbu- 
lence and mysteriously feeding upon it, haunts of dreamy contem- 
plation and passive, meditative repose? Not less seems the contrast 
the writer remembers between the shaggy trees of mountain jungles 
and the clusters of wax-white orchids that, high up in the gloom, broke 
from the rude bark in which they had so unexpectedly taken root. 
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The reader will interject, perhaps, that there was piety as well as « 
turbulence in medieval citizenship, and that, as for the monasteries, 
they harboured a good deal of a very different nature to spiritual ' 
contemplation. It is true that medizval life abounded in piety, but 
its manifestations are for the most part of the downright practical 
kind adapted to the spirit of the age. Take the most prominent of 
all those manifestations, the Crusades. Were not the ‘Crusades the 
natural fruit of an age of physical energy? There is nothing mystical 
or of the contemplative nature about the Crusades. Their aim, the 
recovery of the Sepulchre, their means, the warlike spirit of a robust 
people tipped with the steel pomt of chivalry, were of a crude and 
intelligible simplicity, perfectly adapted to the prevailing intellectual 
conditions. Hence the irresistible force of their appeal. It may be 
noted how precisely similar, several centuries earlier, had been the 
same kind of inspiration to a race in the same stage of development. 
The Arab conquests were impelled by the same motives, the same 
literal-minded faith and exuberant physical energy, as the European 
Crusades. Both were expressions of religious enthusiasm in the 
terms of strength and valour characteristic of those times and 
peoples; and the headlong zeal which animated both proves how 
perfectly such an estimate of piety suited the temper of the age. 

As for the much else besides contemplation contained in monas- 
ticism, as for the abuses and excesses of the system, that is to say, 
these need not detain us, for they do not constitute a relevant 
objection. We are seeking for the inward creative impulse, the cause 
of being, of these institutions, not for the symptoms of their disease 
or decadence. Their cause of being is the strong tincture of mysticism 
in the age which, not satisfied with translating the spiritual idea 
into terms of physical energy, aspired to behold it as it is in itself 
through the exercise of a kindred faculty. This it is which is so 
palpably Eastern. The reader will remember that, of the early 
fathers, those who had been educated in the Eastern culture, and 
particularly the Alexandrians, Origen and Clement, recognised two 
distinct modes of faith: simple faith, or faith by hearsay, as it may 
be called, and faith by direct vision. Those only of the latter order 
were the true knowers, yroorce They saw with the soul. Tt is, 
as I have said, an Eastern thought. Christianity, though it utilised, 
did not introduce it. It was flowing into the West, and had already 
modified and transformed the character of Western intelligence, 
before Christianity appeared upon the scene. Dimly we may con- 
jecture the need for such a fusion of East and West as foundation 
" essential for a faith which was to appeal equally to the emotional 
and intellectual faculties. But in any case the change of the classical 
into the Christian temperament cannot be said to be due primarily 
to the action of Christianity itself, nor, asis sometimes argued, to 
the coming of the new races. The change from intellectual to 
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emotional was operating independently, and was due to the breaking 
down of the barriers between East and West and the consequent 
flowing westward of Oriental emotionalism. 

Of the two motives we have just glanced at in medizval life it was 
not the mystical impulse which was to expand and develop, but the 
practical and realistic tendency, of which the communes were the 
centre. Realism, not spiritualism, was to dominate Western culture. 
The Renaissance, with its powerful emphasising of intellectualism, 
was but an expression or fructification of the strong practical instinct 
of the medieval mind. A man of the thirteenth century, awakening 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth, would have found little in the 
prevalent ideas concerning government, science and the industries 
of life which he would not have readily accepted. The essentially 
rational bias of his mind would have adapted it to receive all that the 
Renaissance had to offer. Nevertheless, accepting modern life, he 
would have looked round for something that had dropped out of it. 
What, among all this reasoning and analysing and investigating, had 
become of the old thought of spiritual vision? What indeed! In 
Eastern life, as all who know that life are aware, the exclusive 
cultivation of the mystical faculty has led to intellectual atrophy and 
the soaking of Oriental life in the spirit of dreamy quiescence which 
mysticism engenders. So also in Western life the tendency of 
exclusive intellectual cultivation was to atrophy the mystical faculty 
and drench life in the material estimates which intellect can best 
handle. The growth, in short, of intellect in the West is seen not 
more in its own progress than in its rival’s decline. As the time 
drew on for the birth of the age of reason, men’s thoughts assumed 
a more definitely mundane cast. People sometimes argue that the 
decay of monasticism was due to laxity within the religious orders. 
No, granting the laxity, the decay of monasticism was due to, and 
symptomatic of, the decline of the contemplative instinct throughout 
the West. While that spirit lasted monasticism kept its health, for 
it had in life that which it could feed on. It may be that it was 
necessarily a transitory ideal. It may be that a rational basis is 
indispensable to durability of faith, and can bring about a spiritual 
realisation more satisfying because more intimately allied to life than ~ 
mysticism conceived of. We are attempting no positive estimates. 
All we say is that the idea of abstract mystical contemplation was a 
vital force in the Medieval Age and during the condition of mediaeval 
society, and that it was not until it ceased to be such that those who 
had hitherto looked to that source for their felicity began to seek 
it in carnal luxuries and indulgences. 

It seems, then, that through the medieval epoch there runs a vein 
of mystical emotion, which apparently emanates originally from the 
East, and which gradually dies out and disappears as we approach 
the Renaissance, or age of reason. But what I Wish now to point 
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out is that this mystical instinct, though doomed to decay, was strong 
enough at the period of its greatest ascendency—that is, during the 
thirteenth century—to leave an indelible impression of itself on the 
art of the age. The reader knows that medieval, or what we call 
Gothic, art is remarkable for its extraordinarily vivid representation 
of the life it proceeded from. Mediæval art gives us with incom- 
parable vigour the realistie and practical side of the mediæval mind, 
and it gives us also, in its soaring lines and slender, needle-like spires, 
with their impulse of actual ascent, an equally emphatic expression 
of that literal-minded piety which animated the Crusades. But there 
is something more in medizval art than this. There is a note of 
strange, deep colour, solemn and dreamy, which seems in the Gothic 
interior, amid the strenuous, active lines and battling vaults, to fill 
much the same place as the mystical faculty filled in mediaeval life. 
In England we are badly off for early stained glass, for glass of the 
thirteenth century, and we are not therefore generally very familiar 
with its character and effect. We must visit the French cathedrals 
to appreciate its full significance. The cathedrals of France—Reims, 
Le Mans, Bourges, above all Chartres—differ from our English 
cathedrals, from York and Canterbury, in that the quantity and com- 
pleteness of their glass is sufficient to envelop the whole interior 
in a single scheme of solemn chiaroscuro and vivid glowing tints, 
whereas the English examples are of so fragmentary a nature that 
they cannot achieve anything approaching unity of effect, and al few 
isolated and local spots or shafts of colour is all they amount to. It 
is impossible to estimate the effect of stained glass under such 
conditions.’ The difference between such isolated colour-spots and 
a colour-scheme which floods a whole church with its rich beams and 
dark shadows is the difference between the measured approval or 
admiration which we bestow on a particular object, and one of those 
overmastering emotional moods which seem imposed upon us by our 
whole environment and which we accept as unquestioningly as the 
air breathed by us. No one can submit to the influence of one of 
the great French interiors without perceiving that this total emotional 
effect was the end aimed at and steadily held in view. It is an effect 
at once so powerful and at the same time so markedly peculiar in 
character and quality that it is impossible to doubt for a moment 
that it expressed or embodied a human impulse, an impulse of like 
quality to itself, in the life of that age which craved and found this 
outlet for itself in art. 

Mr. Lewis Day, in his admirable work on stained windows, of 
which a third edition has lately appeared, speaks from time to time 
of the profound emotional influence of the great examples of the art. 
“To sit there,” he writes of Chartres, “ upon some summer afternoon, 
“when the light is softened by a gentle fall of rain, is to be thrilled 
“by the beauty of it all. It is as though, in a dream, you found 
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“ yourself in some huge cavern, lit only by the light of jewels, myriads 
“of them gleaming darkly through the gloom. It 1s difficult to 
“imagine anythmg more mysterious, solemn, or impressive.” He 
adds the tale told of a child “sitting for the first time in Ins life in 
“some French church, awed by the great rose window facing him, 
“when all at once the organ burst into music, and +t seemed to him, 
“he said, as if the window spoke. Words could not better express 
“than that,” adds Mr. Day, “the powerful impression of early 
“mosaic glass, the solemnity of its beauty, the way it belongs to the 
“ grandeur of the great church, the something deep in us vibrating 
“in answer to it.” i 

Uncertain and vague in form andi outline, conveying no very 
distinct meanmg, telling no story, yet of the utmost intensity and 
richness of colour, these early windows are in their nature sensuous 
rather than intellectual. They address themselves to the feelings. 
’ And this they do purposely and deliberately. Many people seem to 
imagine that the aim of the twelfth and thirteenth century craftsman 
was to embody in his window the meaning of a picture, to depict a 
scene, and that this was done rudely and imperfectly owing to his 
imperfect technical skill But the purpose of the early craftsman 
was not this atall. In the methods he adopted he was not influenced 
by any consideration of facility of form delineation, but simply by 
the results he was able to obtain in colour. Rich, deep and pure 
colour was the end he sought. If the methods he employed refused 
to adapt themselves to the representation of form, that did not trouble 
him provided they yielded the right results in colour. Colour, not 
form, was his object, as the means he adopted as well as the effects 
he achieved prove. Early glass, or pot metal, as it is called, was 
obtained by fusing the molten glass in the pot with metallic oxide, 
by which means the glass was coloured all through and the ‘depth 
and lustre of tint obtained which are its peculiar characteristics. But 
such glass lent itself necessarily very clumsily to the purposes of 
draughtsmanship. Each particle of colour was represented by a 
separate fragment of glass, ruby, or sapphire blue, or emerald green, 
as the case might be, and each fragment had to be separately leaded 
into its place in the general design. It follows that the subject 
mattér of the early windows is of the rudest possible description, 
yet so little does this signify that, as everyone knows, early glass 
can be used to this day in collected! fragments and particles, without 
any regard to the original design, to form a mere blazonry of splendid 
colour. Beautiful effects have been obtained in this way by collecting 
broken bits of early glass and patching them together. So far as 
subject matter is concerned they are, of course, a mere jumble, but 
they attract none the less powerfully by their beauty of colour, and 
the fact that they thus attract by colour when all significance of form 
has departed—mnay, the fact that the obliteration of form has not 
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apparently diminished in any way the charm of such windows—is a 
remarkable testimony to the truth of Mr. Day’s assertion that “the 
“beauty of early glass is in its colour, not in its form.” 

Each age adopts or invents the artistic methods suited to express 
its own feelings or idèas. The Mediæval Age invented the pot-metal 
system, which was a colour ‘system. Later, as the Renaissance 
approached and men inclined more and more to trust reason and 
intellect, when the tendency was for ideas to grow more definite and 
less emotional, a process was developed in accordance with these 
new requirements, This process consisted in colouring the glass by 
painting over its surface by hand and then burning the hand-painting 
into the glass. By these means a facility and freedom in drawing 
figures and depicting scenes were attained which had been quite 
absent from the earlier method. It was no longer necessary to use 
separate glass fragments framed in leaden strips for each tint. 
Gradations of colour and the modelling of forms could now be freely 
rendered by hand. The glass was no longer colour, but a surface to 
be coloured The change made itself felt in two directions. Form, 
subject-painting, the desire to depict a scene, to describe an event, 
became more and more the object of window-painting. But at the 
same time, unnoticed, as we may suppose, and unregretted, for men’s 
desires were turned elsewhere, the glory of colour of the old windows 
faded away. Surface painting could render form freely, but it could i 
not rehder colour as the-old style had rendered it. Each age achieved 
‘that which ıt sought. The earher age sought and achieved incom- 
parable richness of colour, but left unsolved the problem of form. 
The later age took up that problem and'solved it; but even while 
it was in the act of solving it, while its hand grew more facile and 
subtle, and its rendering of its subject-matter more delicate, exact 
and skilful, there was ebbing out of it all the time, surely and steadily, 
that deep and jewel-like glow which the earlier craftsmen had set 
their whole hearts upon attaining. 

It is upon the earlier style that I wish to concentrate the reader’s 
attention. It appears that, in the pursuit of pure colour, the early 
craftsman kept in view, as a test or standard of comparison, the 
colour of gems. They worked, Mr. Day thinks, “in imitation of 
“precious stones.” The glass they turned out “ actually went by the 
“name of ruby, sapphire, emerald, and so on,” and it was even fabled . 
that sapphires themselves were ground down and mixed with the 
molten glass to give it its deep blue tint. Such a standard of com- 
parison indicates the preference accorded in thirteenth-century work 
to the motive of colour. At the same time, while the glazier used 
gems as the test of his individual tints, his blue and red and green, 
it was not from any arrangement of gems that he had conceived the 
idea of coloured-glass design. The Byzantme enamellers, with the 
same end in view of making pure and perfect colours, had already 
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produced work lıke enough in its methods to glazing to serve as a 
model. We have but to think, as Mr. Day reminds us, of a plaque 
of translucent Byzantine enamel and “imagine it magnified many- 
“fold to realise how likely it is that it was from enamel the Gothic 
“ ghaziers first took the idea of coloured windows.” Mr. Day supports 
this conclusion with various arguments, into which I cannot here enter. 
But, indeed, the derivation is, I believe, accepted. The Abbé Tercier, 
after pointing out that the art of staining glass arose in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limoges and under the influence of 1ts famous school 
of enamellers, goes on to remark that there was a close connection 
of long standing between Limoges itself and Venice. A Venetian 
colony of glass-workers had established itself ın Limoges as early 
as 979, through which the influence of the East on the Western school 
of enamellers was immediately exerted. ‘Of course, the same influ- 
ence—what we call the Byzantine mfluence—to a greater or less 
extent affected all Europe, but it was for the most part a fitful and 
variable influence. Wherever anything like direct contact with the 
East was set up it never failed to dominate Western artistic ideals, 
while at the same time the more untouched and remoter districts were 
almost entirely cut off from it. Herself profoundly , Orientalised, 
Venice was as much the exchange between East and West ın matters 
of art as in matters of merchandise, and the close connection set up 
by Limoges with Venice was tantamount to a close connection with 
Constantinople. Via Venice the East darted into the heart of 
Europe a motive which was to produce great effects on European 
art. 

What that motive was may be explained in a sentence. It was 
the recognition of colour as, in itself, a sufficing artistic ideal I have 
once or twice before, in dealing with other aspects of art, had occasion 
to point out in this REVIEW that what always distinguishes Oriental 
colour is its own glow and richness, apart from definite meanings 
or explanatory purposes attaching to it. The East feeds on colour 
and is content. The West regards colour as a property of things, 
and thinks of it in connection with the objects to which it belongs. 
The difference is the difference betwéen intellectual and sensuous or 
emotional apprehension. An intellectual people, a people whose 
instinct it is to examine and define, to analyse the contents, con- 
struction, uses and significance of all it sees, will utter itself in the 
artistic sphere in the arts.of form. Form is the intellectual act of 
definition, and whoever observes any great and decisive movement 
of intellectual development against a background of comparative 
barbarism—such, for example, as the Greek intellectual movement 
or the Renaissance intellectual movement—will remark that the 
awakened intellectual sense expresses itself at once in art in a new 
and almost startling realisation of the significance of form. “And yet 
the very strength of this perception of the value of form carries with 
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it a danger to another great artistic vehicle. A people whose intel- 
ligence is always active, always scrutinising, separating, defining, 
a people in love with the quality of form in things, will inevitably 
subordinate emotional considerations to its own intellectual mode of 
apprehension. But what does that mean? It means that such a 
people, the more it exalts form, the more it will tend to treat colour 
as a mere attribute of form and one of the means of distinguishing 
and appraising it. Such a use of colour cannot and does not dis- 
engage its full power and influence, for it does not accord with the 
nature of colour. The nature of colour, considered in itself, is not 
intellectual, but emotional. Colour does not address itself to the 
understanding, but directly to the feelmgs. When, however, it 1s 
subjected to form it is subjected to an intellectual valuation. Its. 
meaning, or interpretation, must be correct. It must, like a good 
adjective, rightly describe the foim it belongs to. Its primary value, 
therefore, ceases to be its own intrinsic, emotional value, and becomes 
the intellectual value which it derives from form. 

Let the reader look around him anywhere in the West; let him 
look at our clothes, our furniture, our ornaments, at our churches and 
cathedrals, or at the orderly streets of our great cities. Inevitably 
he will notice this, that the quality of form in things is the governing 
quality, that it is this which is brought out and’articulated with care 
and accuracy, and that, if colour is used at all, it is used decoratively, 
or as it may be called descriptively—that is, in subordination to form 
and as a means for its more attractive definition. But let him look 
around in the East and he will find the very opposite of this. It 
might seem that forms here have all been made of wax, so melted down 
are they as if by the hot sun’s action. Not a line is true, not a 
surface smooth, not a shape exact. And as the forms have melted 
so have the colours run. Forms which are not strong and accurate 
. cannot retain control over colour. It slips from their grasp. It 
ceases to be decorative and descriptive. The intellectual value it 
drew from form it loses, but it regains in the act its own intrinsic 
emotional value. Has the reader ever wandered in those most 
characteristic of all Eastern scenes, the bazaars of some old Arab 
or Persian city? In the soft twilight what a glow reigns! The 
passages are mere tunnels rudely scooped out; through occasional 
gratings a beam or two struggles down into the interior; the shops 
are holes in the wall, or smugglers’ caves stuffed with rich bales and 
cargoes. Whence does the colour come? You hardly know. Some 
comes from those heaps of carpets and glimmering gold embroideries 
which are half hidden in the shop-hole and half disgorged on to the 
ground without. Some is contributed by the turbans and garments 
of the silent-footed figures that, drift past in the gloom But, indeed, 
it seems to belong to nothing very definitely. It burns in the 
shadows and dies away in the darkness, pertaining apparently less 
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to particular objects than to the glow in which the whole interior is 
wrapt. 

Such ıs a glimpse of Oriental life—a glimpse of the surroundings 
which Eastern habit unconsciously fashions for itself to dwell in. 
How is the same idea uttered in art? Let us imagine ourselves 
standing under the mosaic domes and vaults of a Byzantine church. 
Here, again, is the twilight of rich colour. The light is very dim. 
Through the dark shadows the gold of the background burns. From 
inlaid figures of saints or angels a beam of crimson or azure shines 
in the dim air. But these colours define no objects. There are, 
strangely enough, no objects to define. The old exact forms, archi~ 
traves, archivolts, cornices, and the rest of them have disappeared. 
Their place is taken by deep-curved apses and softly hollowed domes 
and simple ponderous vaults, the undulations of which seem’ all to 
mingle and fuse together in a single over-arching, uneven canopy, 
kneaded out by colour and dark gold. How'wonderful and deep is the 
effect of such tints—tints which awaken no particular and discrimi- 
nating attention, but which blend with the darkness and the shadows, 
which enfold us in their mystery and richness, and which, insensibly to 
ourselves, call forth in us a mood like to that which they portray. 

And now from the East itself let us glance at the East’s influence 
on the West. What is the secret of Venetian colour? What is the 
difference between a Tintoretto or a Titian and ‘any two of the 
Florentines? It is obvious enough. The Florentines use colour in 
the Western way, to define form, while the Venetians use it im the 
Eastern way, for its own sake—that is to say, they create a powerful 
suffusion of colour and chiaroscuro, in the mingled richness and dark- 
nes» of which the limitations of form are consumed and obliterated. 

We have taken three examples of Oriental colour—an ordinary 
Eastern bazaar, a church of the style adapted from the colour-imstinct 
of the Persians, and the school of painting of a city knit to the East 
by the dearest ties of dependence and self-interest. All these are 
alike; where shall we find a fourth to add to their number? The 
reader is standing inside the west door of Chartres. The place is 
dark, or at least very dim, but the gloom that pervades it is shot and 
indescribably mingled with the beams of ruby and azure and golden 
brown cast by the multitude of thirteenth-century windows by which . 
the interior is rather coloured than lit. “It is as though, in a dream, 
“you found yourself in some huge cavern, lit only by the light of 
“jewels, myriads of them gleaming darkly through the gloom.” The 
reader does not need to be told that this kind of colouring is essen- 
tially Oriental in character. He is quite prepared for Mr. Day’s 
statement that “coloured glass comes to us from the East,” and the 
Venetian connection with Limoges falls into place as an expected 
link and opportune solution. The fact is that stronger than any 
extrmsic evidence is the intrinsic evidence of the colour itself. Al 
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that we said about colour for colour’s sake, as contrasted with colour 
used to define form, applies here with signal force. I have already 
pointed out that the methods of the early glaziers were especially 
adapted to the attainment of the deep, jewel-like tints ın which they 
delighted, but were very ill-adapted to the representation of form. 
The effects that reign in Chartres Cathedral were latent in the first 
processes of the art of window-staining. They guided the crafts- 
man’s earliest experiments and drew him on step by step along the 
road that ended here. Alike in the original motive and in this its 
final achievement, the value of colour, the power of colour to suffice 
and satisfy, is the guiding thought. That 1s the Oriental note in 
art asin life. In the East colour is stronger than form. In the West 
form is stronger than colour. „But when we say this let us not forget 
what we imply by it. We imply that in the West the intellectual 
mood of defining and formulating predominates, whereas in the’ East 
the emotional and contemplative mood predominates. The visitor 
to Chartres will feel this. He will feel that not only have we here 
a very striking and wonderful exhibition of colour, but that the colour 
is of a kind which affects him in a peculiar way, which appeals with 
force to one particular side of his nature. He will, in short, acknow- 
ledge the emotional influence of a style of colouring which seems by 
its own intensity to have burāt up the forms and shapes of things, 
and therefore addresses itself wholly to the feelings and not at all to 
the understanding. I gather that Mr. Day, appreciative critic though 
he is, rather resents, or is sometimes a little oppressed by, the 
emotional character of early glass. “A sense of colour in which 
“there is no too definite form to break the charm” has its fascination 
for him; but yet “there comes a point in our satisfaction in mere 
“beauty,” he thinks, “at which we feel'the want of a meaning in it.” 
The remark is mteresting, and worth quoting because it represents 
the-typical Western standpoint in matters of art. All the same it 
does not convey his final judgment; it was spoken in a moment of 
mental restlessness. He, and we too, have in us a mood which can 
respond to the mood depicted there in the church. We feel with 
him that “something deep in us” vibrates in answer to the mystery, 
the brooding richness and the splendour of the twilight in which we 
stand. How should we not feel it? We, too, are of the East, and, 
cased as we are in Western intellectualism and scientific tricks, there 
are fountains of feeling not yet dried up in us. Something deep in 
us, something deeper than Athens, deeper than the Renaissance, 
recognises the inarticulate language of the soul. It is the East, the 
echo of what we once were. We have not lost that most ancient 
heritage. We retain it, but as a subconscious instinct only. It has 
never in the West blossomed into spontaneous expression. When- 
ever in art the signs of it are seen, whenever the beauty of art resides 
“in its colour, not in its form,” traces of a direct inspiration from 
the East will be discernible. 
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The reader will perhaps disagree with what I am about to add. 
I suggested in the early part of this artıcle that the element of 
emotional contemplation which runs through mediævalism strikes 
one as more or less at variance with the character of the robust ànd 
strenuous mediæval life. Personally I feel the same about stained 
glass and Gothic architecture. There is an incongruousness of idea 
between them. It may not detract from their effect, but it is there. 
The root idea of Gotbic is visibly articulated construction- Its whole 
system of lofty vaults, precariously balanced and pressing each 
against each, is an active system of thrust and counter-thrust, and 
the significance of the architecture depends largely on the vividness 
with which it explains, by the intercommunication of its, ines and 
tibs and buttresses, its structural intentions to the onlooker. So 
vividly does the style do this that the forces which animate it seem 
visibly to flow off its vaults, like streams from mountain sides, till 
they converge and run to earth in the piers and flying buttresses 
which support the whole structure. The whole effect, indeed, of 
Gothic architecture is so much felt to depend on this process of vivid 
articulation that it ıs the boast of the style that even its ornament 
and slightest decorative details are in their nature structural_—that 
is to say, that they serve but to emphasise and draw attention to the 
main constructive design. I think that if, before we had any know- 
ledge of the ultimate effects of Gothic, this structural idea had been 
explained to us, so that we realised how much the style depends for 
its effect on the clear articulation of its constructive purpose, we 
should be very far from associating such an idea with the semi- 
darkness and dim, rich mystery of such an interior as that of Chartres. 
I do not question the fascination of the result, but I cannot help 
feeling that between this vigorously expressed structural scheme and 
the twilight of rich colour which veils and obscures it there is a certain 
profound incongruity, and that the incongruity is precisely the same 
in character as that which seemed to exist in medizval life itself 
between its strenuously active impulses and the mystical, contem- 
- plative instinct which so strangely haunted it. i 

In what has been said I have endeavoured, necessarily very 
imperfectly and briefly, and trusting much to the readers willingness 
to eke out my argument with his own supplementary knowledge, to 
indicate the common origin and natural connection between some- 
thing in medieval life and something in mediæval art. We have, on 
the one hand, a vein of mysticism running through medieval life, 
which may be traced, through many ducts and channels, mainly 
Hellenic, and of which Neoplatonism is perhaps the chief, to its home 
in the East. On the other hand, we have a suffusion of glowing 
colour, an equally marked and peculiar trait in medizval art, which 
may also be traced back, as experts agree, to a like source. Further, 
between these two, between the mystical mood which deliberately 
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excludes the actual that it may indulge its inclination for purely 
emotional contemplation, and the gorgeous yet solemn colour-scheme 
which dissolves and veils the exactitudes. of form-definition that it 
may make its own influence the more felt, there exists, as it seems 
to me, a similitude of' character which all susceptible minds must 
feel and acknowledge. When we find two such phenomena as these 

' confronting and, as ıt were, balancing each other, living and flourish- 
ing together, and together declining and dying out, 1s it a forced 
conclusion to suppose that they are united as cause and effect, and 
that the emotional scheme of colour, as I may call ıt, is the expression 
in terms of art of the mysticism in medieval life? 

There remains one word to add in support of this conclusion. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in England were centuries of 
„gradual preparation for the Renaissance. Those centuries are marked, 
in life, by the secularisation of the national mind and character and 
the development of rational habits of thought. In the branch of art 
we are concerned with they are signalised by the fading of the earlier 
rich and solemn colouring and the substitution of a style in which 
the significance of form and subject is the ruling motive. I have 
heard many explanations of this artistic change. To me the satis- 
fying explanation is that colour in art died out and gave place to 

ı form because in life mysticism was dying out and giving place to- 
intellectualism. 

Would the reader like to ask himself how it is with us now? We 
realise the beauty and feel the influence of these old windows far 
more than we used to do. It was but lately they were reckoned 
barbaric; now they are prized at their weight in gold. But what 
else? Can anyone read contemporary literature without being aware 
that the spirit of mysticism is yearly more and more influencing and 
colouring the mind of the age? Whence come, to-day, these mystical 
currents of thought? They come from the East. 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE GOVERNMENTS IN QUEST OF MONEY 
ARE PACIFIC. 


ORLD politics have entered upon a phase of temporary calm 

which even the fitful spurts of Balkan unrest do not seri- 

ously endanger. For the Powers are busy replenishing thew 
depleted coffers under conditions of steadily-growing difficulty, and, 
like the wild animals at feeding-time, they hate to be disturbed. 
The cause of the increased and increasing difficulty of borrowing is 
the unproductive use made of the proceeds of the loans They are 
invested in warships which a few years render obsolete; in heavy 
guns, which, after a certain number of shots fired, whether in target- 
practice or on the battlefield, lose their highly-prized qualities; in 
rifles, which are periodically being surpassed by more perfect engines 
of destruction, and have, in consequence, to be thrown aside in 
favour of the latest and best model. In short, money is being 
literally annihilated, and with it money’s’ worth in culture. If the 
nations now engaged in this pernicious contest by means of financial 
sacrifices could but agree to limit armaments or check inordinate 
land-himger and thirst for sway, one of the redoutable sphinx 
questions of the twentieth century would have received an adequate 
solution. What a difference it would make to Europe and the world 
if the milliards now swallowed up by floating fortresses and gigantic 
cannon weré invested in railways, in schools, in medical and scientific 
research, in bringing closer together the discordant peoples, in the 
first instance, of Europe, and then of our planet, and displacing the 
artificial barriers that still sunder them! But of this there is scant 
hope, since Germany declined to entertain our proposal to arrest 
the growth of military and naval equipment. For heavier taxation 
is the corollary of increased armaments. The ruinous fine thus 
exacted annually is one of the losses inflicted om us by an adversary 
who has recourse to a protracted financial skirmish in lieu of a short 
sanguinary campaign. That is his right, and to many public men 
the choice commends itself as the more humane alternative. For 
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whichever side is ultimately worsted in this financial duel may find 
it unadvisable to carry the matter further. The recognition of this 
fact acts as a stimulus to self-denying generosity in Japan ‘and 
Germany. Niggardliness in such matters is suicidal folly. It was, 
doubtless, the need of meeting these constant demands on Great 
Bmtain’s patriotic self-abnegation, demands which will become more 
and more exacting as time goes on, that revealedtto all parties the 
necessity of breaking fresh ground in our system of taxation, and 
imparted keen actuality to the question: “The Radical Budget or 
“Tariff Reform?” 


THE RISE IN PRICES AND THE INCREASE 
OF TAXATION. 


The sacrifice thus imposed on the masses who are toiling and 
moiling for bearable conditions of existence is more painful than 
is commonly realised. Even in Germany and Japan, for instance, 
the two countries where patriotic self-denial borders on the heroic, 
these war-offerings impair the strength of the nation, and, in some 
cases, drain its very life-blood. And parallel with this whittling of 
private incomes goes almost everywhere dearness, not only of the 
luxuries, but even of the necessaries of life. In Germany, for 
instance, meat is now beyond the reach of hundreds of thousands 
who partook of it daily a couple of years ago. The same 
phenomenon is noticeable among the peoples of Austria-Hungary. 
In Russia, where the working-man demanded and received a large 
increase of salary during the abortive “revolution,” néither that 
victory nor the shortening of working hours has brought with it a 
tangible betterment. For where wages have increased, say, by 
30 per cent., prices have gone up between twenty-five and forty, so 
that the latter state of the poorest tax-paying classes—and' on the 
Continent all classes pay taxes—is not much better than the former. 

In the problem raised by these factitious obstacles to national well- 
being lurk the germs of a social revolution. Democratic or fair-trade 
budgets may retard its advent for a while, but even they bring no 
definitive solution. The keyword to a settlement of the difficulties 
‘and to a harmonising of the contradictions which the present order- 
ing of politics and economics in Europe involves, is a radical change 
which may ultimately turn the social pyramid upside down. And 
at present the instinctive, but vague, tendency of the masses in 
many parts of the Continent appears to be set in that direction. 
This trend is hardly to be wondered at, considering the kind of 
goad that dives them. It 1s the pinch of want, intensified by 
despair of getting relief. Nowadays, in a Continental working- 
man’s family of the lower social layers, about one-half of the expendi- 
ture goes to the buying of provisions. It follows that a rise in the 
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prices of these—and a very perceptible rise has taken place durmg 
the past twelvemonth—affects fully fifty per cent. of the working- 
man’s income. For, if he and his family can wear their clothes 
longer and live on in relatively cheap dwellings in order to make 
their resources go farther, there are certain other forms of expendi- 
ture from which they cannot abstain, and among these are precisely 
eating and drinking, the cost of which is rising. And the lower 
the social status of the working-man, the less capable is he of 
bearing the heavy burden of higher prices, or of shifting it to other 
shoulders. Almost equally badly off are those numerous bureaucrats 
whose slender stipends barely sufficed to keep them on the right 
side of the starvation bne before the period of dearness set i, 
because they have had no corresponding addition to their income 
since then. 


ONE CAUSE OF THE RISE IN PRICES IS THE 
ABUNDANCE OF GOLD. 


One may fairly reckon the burden of taxation for increased 
armaments among the main causes of the pressure of distress so 
poignantly felt by certain sections of the masses to-day. The 
conclusion is inevitable that a general limitation of this unproductive 
outlay would bring perceptible relief. At the same ‘time, however, 
it is only fair to say that the phenomenon of dearness has other 
causes, among which I am tempted to give prominent rank to the 
noteworthy change which has been taking place during the last 
ten years in the quantity, and, therefore, also in the purchasing 
power of gold. Economists hold, and history bears out the thesis, 

\that whenever the supply of the precious metals is augmented by 
a plentiful inflow from new sources, the prices of all commodities. 
fly upwards) The reason is self-evident. An illustration of the’ 
working of this law may be found in the rise occasioned by the 
discovery of American gold in the sixteenth century. It should 
be borne in mind that at that time the total amount of gold in the 
world was relatively small and constant. Indeed, down to 1840 it 
never exceeded one million ounces, but from that time onward 
it grew ‘rapidly, until in the five years’ period ending in 1895 it 
reached the total of 7.8 million ounces. American authorities have 
calculated that since the close of the fifteenth century the quantity 
of gold added to the store then in hand was 604 million ounces, 
and that of this no less tham 20 per vent. was obtained during 
the seven years ending in 1907. That is a startling fact, to 
which due attention has yet to be paid. Since the year 1904 
gold to the value of over 411 millions sterling found its way 
into the chief banks of the world, 220 milions were utilised 
by the world’s industries, and 108 millions are probably circulating 
as money. 
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An interesting detail which seems to have escaped! the notice even 
of the careful American statisticians turns upon the output of gold 
in the dominions of the Tsar. For this branch of the subject the 
data collected by the Russian Mining Board are commonly accepted 
as trustworthy and adequate. And this belief was, on the whole, 
well grounded until the year 1901, when a new law was issued 
emancipating the Russian trade in gold from the trammels that had 
theretofore handicapped it. To-day, therefore, one is obliged, in 
making one’s calculations, to add to the so-called legal output (gold 
admittedly taken from the mines) the illegal (gold that has been 
stolen, secreted, or found on territory other than that under the 
control of the Mining Board). As both categories pass through 
the refining laboratories, they become known through these. And 
the difference made by the unreported quantities is striking. For 
example, in the year 1906 the total quantity of legal gold was 
1,923 poods,” whereas the entire sum of Russia’s gold production 
was 2,611 poods; in 1907 the amount registered by the Mining 
Beard was 2,073 poods, which was less than the actual output by 
582 poods. And in 1908 the divergence was greater still, amounting 
to 914 poods. The conclusion forces itself upon one that this 
abundance of the precious metal in the gold-producing countries of 
the, world is one of the main causes of the general rise in prices, 
which in turn has become one of the forces of international politics. 
And there is no visible token of an impending change. 


LOANS AND RUMOURS OF LOANS. 

Just now almost all the Powers are having recourse to the money- 
lender. Germany, Prussia, France, Turkey, Greece, Roumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia,—they all have deficits to fill up, armies 
or navies to reorgamise or fortresses to build. It is a portent of 
the times. For all of them are living beyond their means in order 
to procure the wherewithal to keep ahead or abreast of their com- 
petitors in the runous race for superiority ın military and naval 
readiness. Each of them is thus taking part in a bloodless contest, 
inflicting and sustaining losses little short of those which a genuine _ 
war might occasion. Turkey has satisfied her needs for the moment 
under exceptionally good conditions, by means of a loan without 
a special guarantee. Roumania has raised 128 million francs in 
Germany, with a result which deserves recording: it is the first 
loan for many years which, although issued in Germany, has obtained 
an international market. The custom is to quote on the Paris, 
London, or Berlm Exchange only that part of a loan which was 
actually issued there, to the exclusion of the remainder, which was 


* A pood = 36 pounds. 
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subscribed for elsewhere. To this restrictive rule the new 
Roumanian transaction constitutes an honourable exception. It will 
be officially quoted in Paris as well as Berlin. 


AMAZING FINANCIAL POLICY OF FRANCE 
TOWARDS BULGARIA. 


Bulgaria, has apparently also done well with her 4% per cent. loar 
of 100 million francs (or 43,960,000), which ‘was subscribed om 
roth February last. And that was only what was to be expected. 
For she has a good financial and political record, and has profited 
by it. But it took time and labour to utilise these and other’ 
advantages. The negotiations for this financial operation had 
been going on for several months with varying results. As usual, 
the Bulgarian Government went to its former moneylenders, a group 
of capitalists headed by the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, amd,. 
as usual, one of the first questions put to the would-be iborrower 
was“ What is your special security this time?” But the men of 
me new -kingdom made answer: “We offer none. New times bring 

“new conditions. To-day Bulgaria is an independent kmgdom, with 
“claims to be treated like other cultural States. She has never 
“repudiated her debt, and never given the slightest reason to 
“creditors to feel nervous. And now she wants those facts to be 
“discounted. Our suggestion is that you should let the country’s 
“credit take the place of a special guarantee.” To this the French 
group demurred. King Ferdinand’s representatives held out the 
usual perspective of lucrative orders for war material, ‘but in vain. , 
No guarantee, no loan, they said. The Bulgarian Government then 
knocked at the door of the Crédit Mobilier Français, amd was 
welcomed. That institution agreed to find the money without any 
special guarantee, to take over the loan at 86, and to fix the price 
of emission at 91 per cent. As this arrangement gave satisfaction, 
the contract was accepted by both sides. Then came another hitch 
of a political nature. The French Government, which has a voice 
in ‘all these matters, refused to allow the loam to be quoted on the 
Paris Bourse‘ unless a special guarantee were forthcoming. That 
decision was final, and seemed fatal. In reality it went for nothing. 
The Bulgarian Minister feigned to continue his quest elsewhere, 
but the Crédit Mobilier went with him. 

The next group which the Bulgarian Government ostensibly 
approached was headed by the Vienna Bankverein. Its attitude was 
marked by complaisance. It consented at once to take over the 
loan at 86; in fact, to do everything which the Crédit Mobilier had 
agreed to do. For, in reality, it was but the stalking- horse, behind 
which that Paris institution continued to pull the wires. Tacticak 

expedients of this kind have been in vogue, ever since the heads 
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of French finance struck out their own financial policy, which is 
quite independent of that of the Republic, and sometimes 
antagonistic to it. As a matter of fact, it was the Crédit Mobilier, 
and not the Bankverein, which made the terms, raised the money, 
and bad measures taken to interest the London market, as well as 
those of Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. A request will accord- 
ingly be made to have the new loan quoted im all those places, but 
whether the quotation will be limited to the part subscnbed for 
there, or extended to the whole loan, is still uncertain. If the 
operation had been done in Paris, the Bulgarian Government would 
have placed considerable orders in France, but as it was effected 
in Vienna, the orders will go to Austria-Hungary. Bulgaria, how- 
ever, is to be congratulated on having carried her point: for the 
first time in her history she has contracted a loan without a special 
guarantee. At present her national debt amounts to 516 million 
francs, not counting a floating debt of 40.30 millions, which will 
Shortly be wiped off with the proceeds of the new operation. 
Bulgaria's thrift, prudence, solvency make Europe feel that she may 
Þe trusted to walk warily in the dangerous labyrinth of Near Eastern 
politics. She is wise in her generation, wiser than Paris, who has 
missed an opportunity, misread a set of pdlitical conditions, and lost 
a profitable order for guns and ammunition, to say nothing of other 
consequences, worse, perhaps, than those, but much less palpable. 


“FOR WAYS THAT ARE DARK” THE FRENCH 
HAUTE FINANCE “IS PECULIAR.” 


The Aaute finance of the Republic is cosmopolitan in, its 
sympathies and modes of action, not national. That is a fateful 
fact which will in future have to be reckoned with by responsible 
politicians, for not only are the moneylenders on the banks of the 
Seine able to run counter to and neutralise a serious scheme woven 
‘by their own Government, but they are also quite capable of wm- 
ming the Government over to their view and modifying the political 
outlook. Instances of this far-ranging and undue influence are 
known to those who have kept a watchful eye on the zigzag course 
struck by the Aaute finance of late. The Hungarian loan is a note- 
worthy example, The very people who refused money to the 
Bulgarians for productive undertakings displayed an amazing degree 
of eagerness to lend money to the Hungarians for military purposes. 
In other words, they gave the cold shoulder ta the protégée of their 
Russian ally, and helped to strengthen their adversaries against 
themselves and their allies. Why? A specious explanation* is 


* Given by M. Wesselitzky-Bojidarovitch, the well-known representative of the 
Novoye Vremya in London. 
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that the financiers—they are directors of Paris banks—whose advice 
carried most weight in the matter are Germans and Austrians by 
extraction. One is curiously struck with the circumstance that their 
mistrust of Bulgaria’s solvency was limited to Paris: the moment 
negotiations were transferred to Vienna their scepticism gave way 
to lively faith, and they cheerfully supplied the Vienna banks with 
the entire sum needed by Bulgaria. , No mention was made of a 
special guarantee. The result is that in consequence of the accord 
between the Paris Crédit Mobilzer and the Vienna Bankverein, Kang 
Ferdinand’s Government is enabled to borrow French money in 
Austria, but only on condition that it places its orders for military 
armaments in Austria, and not, as heretofore, “in France.* It 1s 
thus, says a competent authority, that the foreign financiers settled 
in France pursue the tenor of their own way even when it runs 
counter to that of their adopted country, sacrifices the interests of 
the Republic to those of the Austro-German alliance, and contributes 
to the spread of Pan-Germanism in the Near East.t 

It’ is truly puzzling to find shrewd “French” financiers thus with- 
holding a loan from Bulgaria on the ground that the money is not 
adequately guaranteed by Bulgaria's credit, and ought to be specially 

` secured, and then providing it clandestinely through the Vienna 
Bankverein without amy guarantee whatever, and with the loss of 
Bulgarias custom over and above. It is worth remarkmg that in 
this case the French Government seconded the endeavours of the 
haute finance, and took the decisive step of forbidding the quotation ` 
of the stock on the Paris Exchange. 

The Hungarian’loan throws further light on the dark ways of 
“French” finance. Hungary needs half a milliard francs, and asks 
Jacques Bonhomme to untie his stocking, produce his savings, and 
lend her the sum. “What is the money wanted for?” is the first 
and most pertinent question asked. Competent authorities answer 
that ıt is needed in order to enable Hungary to meet the obligations 
she contracted in connection with the anmexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and to strengthen the army and navy; in other words, 
to complete the work which France, co-operating with Russia and 
Great Britain, had been professedly moving every lever to thwart. 
Attempts bave been made of late to mitigate the force of these facts, 
but they failed to carry conviction. For it cannot be gainsaid that 
the Hungarian Minister who laid the Bill before the Parliament 
at Budapest alleged as motives for borrowing the necessity of 
paying Hungary’s share of last year’s expenses for mobilisation and 
her share im strengthening the army and navy, as well as the 
desirability of converting the rente by abating the rate of interest 
from 4% to 4 per cent. per annum. And there is no getting behind 
this frank avowal. 

* Novoye Vremya and Ja .uary, 1910. t Loident, 
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` FRANCE MAY SIMULTANEOUSLY BE A POLITICAL 
ALLY AND A FINANCIAL ADVERSARY. 


The fact would seem to be that while in politics France is still 
a member of the Tnple Entente, her cosmopolitan leanings in 
` fmancial matters have practically turned her into an auxilary of 
the Triple Alliance. The main current of her financial policy is 
undoubtedly set m that direction. This may be a welcome or an 
undesirable innovation, but it is a phenomenon which must hence- 
forth be reckoned with. Indeed, the simplest formula, and perhaps 
the truest, would be this: “France’s political faith is always finan- 
“cial, whereas her financial creed is seldom political, except when 
“the Central European Powers put forth their magnetic force of 
“attraction and draw her money into their treasury.” During a 
relatively brief period France has buried between six and eight 


hundred million francs in German industrial undertakings. Against- 


this investment nothing cam be urged unless it be shown that it 
does not make for peace. The Bagdad railway enterprise appeared 
to the Republic as a terrible temptation until it discovered the way 
of decorously succumbing to it. When Germany first sounded! her 

. neighbours as to their willingness to co-operate, Russia, Great 
Britain, and France publicly stood aloof. But in private French 
bankers managed to effect indirectly what their Government shrank 
from doing openly; they helped the Bagdad Railway ‘Company 
through the intermediary of the Ottoman Bank, which supported 
the German venture to the extent of 30 per cent. The tactics were 
conceived: in the style of the Bankverein and Crédit Mobilier 
stratagem. 

And now the Bagdad Railway question is again invested with the 
interest of actuality. But the attitude of the three members of the 
Entente is apparently unchanged. Russia, France, Great Britain are 
loth to commit themselves on purely financial grounds to a policy 
of co-operation, seeing that a number of other and weightier con-: 
siderations, economic amd political, have a stronger claim to be laid 
in the balance. But the heads of the great French financial institu- 
tions acknowledge no such obligation. Their point of view is that 
of sharp bargain-drivers, whose interest begins and ends with the 
profit they net. It is not the railway or the success of the company 
that whets their eagerness, or arouses ther enterprise, all they care 
about is the brokerage they can claim for the emission of shares 
and debentures. The French Government properly declined’ to 
allow the Bagdad stock to be quoted on the Paris Bourse, but the 
directors of the company, supported by the Aaute finance of the 
country, snapped their fingers at the Government. For the Ottoman 
Bank got together a syndicate in which five German firms, four 
French, two Swiss, and one Austrian took part. That done, the 
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rest was plain sailing. Fearing hindrances if they should fix their 
headquarters in Paris, they retreated to Glarus, in Switzerland, 
where they have abundance of elbow-room. The syndicate thus 
formed, wath the Deutsche \Bank.at its head, subscribed a capital of 
over four hundred thousand pounds, with the help of which they 
now reasonably hope to raise thirty times that amount and to build 
the section of the line which will connect Bulgurlu with El Hafid. 
If the German promoters can obtain French capital by holding out 
the perspective of good dividends, why should they offer anything 
more? 


FRANCE CUTS A STICK FOR HER OWN 
BACK IN HUNGARY. 


As for the Hungarian loan the French Government itself appears 
to have approved it in principle six months ago. The mainsprmg 
is alleged to be gratitude for Austria’s services in rendering Germany 
pliant on the question of Morocco. But it is gratitude lined with 
interest. For the Government of the Republic, at the suggestion 
of its Vienna Ambassador, has requested payment for this gratitude, 
payment in the form of ‘privileges to the Austrian Siidbahn, which 
was built with French capital, and to other Austrian concerns in 
which French money is invested. And, curious to relate, the 
Government of the Repubhc has openly avowed this procedure 
without hesitation or misgiving. What it comes to, then, is that 
France provides money for her own adversaries, who frankly . 
amnounce that they will spend it on armaments to be used against 
France and her allies. Never since Bismarck insured Germany alike 
against her friend and enemy has the game of politics been so hope- 

**lessly complicated. 

The peculiar influence of French finance on international politics 
is, therefore, a subject worthy of serious study. The details may 
not be edifying, but it is instructive to watch the perturbing effect 
which gold has om the relations of Power to Power. In the case of 

` Bulgaria, for example, we beheld French capitalists denying money 
to King Ferdinand’s ministers in Paris, although there it would have 
. brought lucrative orders to French trade ; and we next saw them 
lend it to those same ministers in Vienna, where the Bulgarian 
orders went to Austrian firms. In the case of the Hungarian, loan, 
we see half a milliard francs lent to Hungary to be used partly to 
strengthen the army that may be employed against France at any 
moment. And the motives alleged are gratitude felt by the French. 
Government, and love of gain actuating the French bankers. 
Another aspect of the matter, concerning which much might be said, 
is the numbing effect of this uncontrolled money-lending on political 
France herself. She has already given hostages to the fortune of 
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war, almost everywhere—Bulgaria and Turkey, Greece and Servia, _ 
Russia and Hungary, Italy and Roumania being all debtors to the 

French people. One of the consequences is that not one of those 

nations can wage war with another, whether it march to victory 

or defeat, without inflicting enormous losses on its French creditors. 

Hence France rs an ardent advocate of peace at almost any price, ` 
and a resolute enemy to war, for almost any cause. Her fighting 

days—unless she be absolutely forced to defend her territory against 

wanton,aggression—are over. She is a pacifist nation, who has not 

yet made a sincere profession of faith, nor reasoned: out her con- 

victions with herself. She still concludes treaties and makes 

alliances, but it is only for purposes of strict defence, of that defence 

which eliminates from its tactics a preventive attack. 

Thus the influence of the French haute finance makes decidedly 
for peace, and envisaged from this unique point of view may, 
perhaps, seem beneficent. But there is another angle of vision from 
which it looks defective, and even dangerous. It apparently lacks 
anon possumus. There is no line between patriotism and profit, at 
which it says to itself, “Thus far and mo farther.” In, politics it is 
wiling to play bluff when supported by serious partners; but it 
must be nothing more serious than bluff, and after a certain point 
the signal to retreat must be given. That, to all appearance, is 
the right reading of the first Morocco scare, and also of the more 
recent Bosnian crisis. In the former case the bluff was successful 
because the German scheme-weaver, von Holstein, failed to get the 
Berlin Government to stand firm; in the latter contest it was a 
failure, because the advice of Holstein, then dying, was taken to 
heart and acted upon. And France endeavoured to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. In future, however, the Triple 
Entente will be at a marked disadvantage, seeing that the extent 
of France’s unwillingness to fight is now no longer a secret. 


GREECE’S NEED OF MONEY. 


Greece’s financial needs are still ‘unsatisfied owing to the fall of 
the Mavromichalis Cabinet and the apprehensions, real or imaginary, _ 
that prevail in high financial spheres. That little State needs 150 
million francs for railways and other public works, for her army . 
and navy reorganisation, and for covering the shortage of former 
years. And the Greeks, unlike the Turks and Bulgarians, had to 
resign themselves to the special guarantee system. Even then 
they met with a rebuff. They offer as security the takmgs of the 
new railways, the proceeds of the sugar monopoly, the supplementary 
tobacco and spirit tax, and the sums that remain over after the 
State has paid the interest on its debt. Foreign financial critics 
have submitted these proposals of M. Eftaxias, the ex-Fimance 
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Minister, to a dissolvent analysis. They point out, for instance, 
that there is but one new railway under consideration—the branch 
line Tripolis-Kalamae-Sparta—and that it will not pay its way for 
many a year after it has been built; that the budgetary shortage 
of former years amounts to 293 million francs; that advances for 
the reorganisation of the army and the navy have already been 
granted by anticipation to the extent of 72 million francs, and that 
other grants for thé same purpose are inevitable. The consequence 
drawn from these data is that the Greek Minister’s talk of setting 
apart the profits of the new line as part guarantee is little better 
than a joke. But even if all this were true—and it calls for qualifi- 
cation—it should not be forgotten on the other side that the three 
taxes which are also part securities will amount to about 6 million 
francs, while the balance remaining after interest on the debt has 
been paid will not be much under 16 millions. Greece is not, 
therefore, quite so far gone as the critics profess to believe. 

The fear, which has been expressed with unction, that much of 
the money netted by this loan would be used for bettermg the 
condition of the army and mavy is well grounded. But the Greeks 
retort that it ill behoves the Powers to reproach the little Balkan 
State with an offence which they are themselves committing continu- 
ally. Congruously with current ideas, a healthy nation ought to 
possess efficient defences, whatever the cost; amd, after all, it is but 
natural that Greece should demur to any arrangement that would 
force her to constitute an exception. If she is an independent realm 
she can claim the right to spend money on her defences. The notion 
that as soon as she has strengthened her army and navy she will 
declare war against Turkey appears to me fantastic Doubtless, 
the war of 1897 was a comic opera adventure, but then Greece 
embarked upon it during the international comic opera season, when 
she was still the spoiled child of the Powers, and Turkey was the 
embodiment of the evil spirit. To-day the tables are tumed and 
the Greeks are alive to the change. They complain that the solici- 
tude of the Powers is already restricted to the person of their ruler, 
who runs no more danger in Athens than, say, Bishop Ingram in 
London. But, at any rate, they know that the place which they 
once occupied in the affection of Europe has been usurped by 
Turkey, and they appear to be drawing the oorrect inference from 
the fact. That is why I cannot ‘entertain the notion that if they 
receive the 150 millions which they ask for they will commit 
national suicide by declaring or provoking a war. So long as 
Colonel Tsorbas and M. Venizelos have a voice m the matter 
Greece may be trusted to survey the Near Easter situation in 
correct perspective, and not to run her head against a stone wall. 
It will, of course, be different if the younger men, especially in the 
navy, get the upper hand. If this belief were shared and acted upon 
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by the Powers, and if they spared the population of Athens the 
irritating spectacle of a number of foreign warships in Phaleron ' 
keeping steam up without pause, the situation, I feel convinced, 
would be eased with surprising rapidity. But the psychology of the 
Greeks is a sealed book to the bulk of foreign peoples. 


MEANING , OF RECENT EVENTS IN GREECE. _ 


That unacquaintance of western nations with the affairs and the 
people of Greece explains the striking infelicity of the comments 
made by the foreign press on the changes that recently took place 
in the government of the country. The advent to power of the 
Dragoumis Cabinet was there depicted as the triumph of military 
despotism, and the corollary which we were taught to look for as 
impending was the deposition of King George and the banishment 
of the Crown Prince. One might just as well affirm that the fall 
of Senor Moret’s Cabinet in Madrid connotes the triumph of Ferrers 
friends, the expulsion of the dynasty from Spain, and perhaps a 
campaign against Portugal into the bargain. It is a thousand pities 
that such shallow judgments should be scattered broadcast, bewilder- 
ing the European public and’ depriving the Powers of the con- 
sideration they enjoyed in the eyes of the Greeks and Cretams. 

What happened in Greece in connection with the recent change 
of Cabinet was intelligible without the help of disquieting theories. 
In none of these events can the eye of a competent onlooker descry 
a new element of internal disorder or a fresh source of international 
danger. On the contrary, they are steps forward towards peace 
and normal conditions. In the entire sequence of events which 
began after the Minister of the Interior had been sacrificed to the 
Military League, we perceive the moderating hand of the one 
politician of Greek nationality who can claim to be taken seriously— 
my friend, Venizelos of Crete. He has accomplished in a fortnight 
what the Powers and Greek politicians had been vainly essaying for 
over a twelvemonth; he has harmonised clashing interests, and 
what was far more arduous, reconciled mutually hostile parties, so 
that the main factors of Greek politics are now slowly falling into 
normal shape. And that was just what I expected. Last December, 
before Venizelos’ name had come before Greece or Europe, I 
ventured to write: “A man of powerful personality, able to sway 
“an audience and to direct a popular movement, could easily- turn 
“the scale on either side of the balance. I know only one such 
“man among Greek-speaking people. And that one is a Cretan 
(M. Venizelos), an earnest reformer, a shrewd observer, and a con- 
“scientious worker. With a free hand he might easily remove the 
“obstacles to national regeneration, just as a clever reactionary 
“with a capacity for organising could render them imsuperable.”* 

* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, January, 1910, p. 114. 
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The Military League, I am told, actéd upon this judgment and 
sent for M. Venizelos, and thus contributed to obtain the results 
`~ which, after having been erroneously anathematised by the foreign 

Powers as anarchistic, are now seen to denote real progress, and 
are accordingly welcomed by all friends of peace. 

Venizelos, who is wont to work after carefully thought-out plans, 
and is gifted with strength of character, tempered by the litheness of 
a practical statesman, accepted the invitation of the League, repaired 
to Athens, and set about the work of “cabinet-making.” The 
Mavromichalis Ministry had forfeited the confidence of the League 
owing to the sluggishness of its legislative movements and the 
defects of the work it turned out. Bills were being drafted hastily, 
worded clumsily, corrected in the heat of the debates, after which 
the corrections were repudiated with the same readiness and light- 
heartedness. Everyone felt the evil, but no remedy seemed avail- 
able. Every party, including that of the Court, took it for granted 
that if the League withdrew its support from Mavromichalis, the 
result must be a military dictatorship, with ruin in its train. And so 
firmly rooted was this belief, that the moment a new Cabinet was 
formed the statement was telegraphed to the furthermost ends of 
the earth that in Greece the civil administration had been superseded 
by the Miltary League, and the abomination of desolatiom had 
set m. In reality things quieted down. And unless the enemies of 
the League in the navy attempt to carry out their plan to suppress 
that body by force, no fears need be entertained. But if the two 
hostile sections of the League use violence, there is no telling what 

“may be the outcome. 

As a matter of fact, Vaos diagnosing the malady of the 
State as constitutional, had thrown out the idea that it should be 
remedied in the one possible way, by summoning a national assembly, ' 
which alone is competent to modify the constitution. Almost every- 
body accepted the diagnosis, acknowledged the need of a drastic 
remedy, and cried out lustily against the proposal made by the 
Cretan leader. Behind the substance of the measure the chief of the 
main Opposition, M. Theotokis, discerned anarchy, and in its form 
he perceived a breach of the Constitution. ‘Has strictures were 
endorsed by the leader of the less oppositional group, M. Rhallis, 
who announced that he, too, would resist the illegal devices of an 
irresponsible outsider. For the letter of the Constitution prescribes 
that a National Assembly shall be convoked only after a Bill on the 
subject has been passed by two successive Parliaments. 

Among M. Venizelos’ opponents the King was the most vehement, 
and seemingly the most uncompromising. For the Cretan leader was 
falsely accused of being an enemy to the monarch and the dynasty. 
His Majesty roundly declared that if the political parties adopted 
the course recommended by Venizelos he would reach for his silk hat, 
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shake the dust of Athens from his feet, and go home. Thereupon 
alarmist messages were flashed over the planet ; the protecting Powers 
were scared by the vision of Greek anarchy, Cretan folly and a Balkan 
war, and urgent orders were issued to despatch more ironclads to the 
Pireus. In the meantime, Venizelos, who was warmly supported by 
Tsorbas, called on every public man in Athens whose voice carried 
weight. To each he unfolded his plan, enumerated its objects and 
probable advantages, weighed them in the ‘balance against the draw- 
backs, and made it clear that of all evils those inherent to his scheme 
were in truth the least: In this way he produced an impression even. 
on the sceptics of the diplomatic corps. The upshot of his exertions 
was that both branches of the Opposition went over to his side, rank 
and: file, and the King himself, whispering “I will ne'er consent,” 
consented, left his silk hat on the bat-rack, and signed the decree 
for the convocation of the Assembly. 


A 


THE {LEAGUE DISSOLVES, BUT IS NOT DEAD. 


That expedient, which involved the dissolution of the Military. 
League, put an end to the chaotic weler in which the ill-starred 
Greek nation was piteously floundering. Mf it did mot establish 
concord, it disestablished for a while general and aimless strife among 
th: parties. And if there were nothing else to justify M. Venizelos’ 
action, those two results would suffice. The president of the League, 
Colonel Tsorbas, wisely consented to enter the mew ‘Cabinet as 
Minister of War, while M. Dragoumis became Premier, with the task 
of preparing the elections to the National Assembly. By means of 
that simple but timely move Colonel Tsorbas gained several desirable 
ends. It enabled the Military League formally to merge itself in the 
nation, and deprived unfriendly critics of the right to set down all 
the votes of the Chamber, all the acts of the Government, as the 
result Sf constraint, and therefore unconstitutional. It legalised the 
position of the reformers and their patriotic work, and it augmented, 
instead of lessening, the power of Colonel Tsorbas himself. This 
patriotic officer, when president of the League, was commander of 
` the Second Division, of which the headquarters were in Athens. 
Over the rest of the army the authority which he then exercised was 
usurped. To-day, as War Minister, he is the rightful head of the 
three divisions—that is, of all the land forces of the kingdom. The 
significant circumstance should not, however, be forgottem that the 
navy is in the hands of men who, while not less patriotic or well- 
intentioned than the members of the League, revere the King, hate 
the League cordially, and, if trouble arose, would most probably be 
arrayed against it. 
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M. Dragoumis is a venerable politician, who can look back with 
legitimate pride on a useful parliamentary career, during which he | 
discharged the most responsible duties with conscientious care and 
patriotic devotion. But whether at his advanced age he still has the 
nerve, the fire and the staying powers, which alone can fit a public 
man for the work of enabling the mation to tide over a national crisis 
of unwonted magnitude, may well seem doubtful. That choice is, I 
confess, the only detail in M. Venizelos’ well-wrought-out plan for 
which I fail to perceive the adequate justification. And I cannot 
help surmising that M. Dragoumis will spontaneously cede the post 
to a younger man; to find a more patriotic one would be mpossible. 
The desirability of M. Venizelos himself taking over thè reins of 
government can best be gauged by the nation in whose service he 
is now risking his popularity, his prestige, and—knowing something 
about the Olympic dust of Greek politics, I feel tempted to add—his 
political reputation. 

M. Venizelos has gone back for a few weeks to his Cretans, 
who were alleged to be up m rebellion against him because of ‘his 
resolve to keep them from electing deputies to the Athens Chamber. 
And now the fate of the patriot who sees further than the crowd 
threatens to overtake him, unless he manages to convince or persuade 
his countrymen, as he persuaded the King and the members of the 
Greek Opposition. Meanwhile he has achieved a threefold feat 
which entitles him to the gratitude of the Greek people. He has , 
fused the Military League with the nation, poured oil on the troubled 
waters of parliamentary politics, and eliminated from the imminent 
dangers of the moment that of Crete electing deputies to a Greek 
legislative Chamber. The only mutually hostile factors now left in 
Greece are the two sections of the navy, the revolutionary and the 
conservative. It they remain quiet all will be well. But if they brew 
trouble there will be an end to Greece as an important political factor 
in Near Eastern politics. 


TURKEY IS SPOILING FOR jA FIGHT. 


Turkey's eagerness for the fray, in so far as it came of a legitimate 
resolve to uphold her rights and promote her interests, ought now 
to subside. But it may well be doubted whether her martial spirit 
has not to a large extent had a domestic origin. Even to her friends 
Turkey appears to have sunk deep in a morass of difficulties, mot 
merely of foreign origin, from which only a successful war can free 
her with the requisite speed. Her whole moral tone is lowered, faith 
in herself is dormant, the enthusiasm which braces to deeds of 
heroism is numbed. The joints and girders of the political fabric 
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’ I 
are so loosened and weakened that a’ sharp shock from within or 
without might bring it down, with dire consequences. In the opinion 
of the leaders of Young, Turkey, a short, brilliant, victorious campaign 
is all that is wanted to cause her to dilate, to energise, to rise with 
winged patriotic ardour to the high level which her mission m Europe 
postulates. At present universal discontent is breeding intestine 
strife. The distance between promise and achievement is disheart- 
enıngly vast. The chasm between theory and reality is unbridged, 
and, it may well be, unbridgeable. There is no fire—except, perhaps, 
that which war would kindle—capable of fusing nationalities, tongues, 
creeds and parties, into one glowing homogeneous mass. Now in 
this train of reasoning lurks a real danger, which neither the forced 
docility of the Greeks nor the astute quiescence of the Bulgars is 
calculated: to abate. 

A short time ago certain streets of Pera and Stamboul were 
blocked every evening with crowds gazmg, anxiously at the horizon, 
watching for the fiery heaven-sent symbol of war and devastation. 
And when the comet came within their visual range they blessed 
the will of Allah and resigned themselves to the coming calamity, 
which the burning of the Parliament House likewise portended. 
More real are the signs and tokens given by the rulers of the realm, 
among whom Shefket Pasha is the most distinguished and powerful. 
This officer is the centre of a feverishly active circle of military men 
who firmly believe that war alone can bring salvation to the Empire, 
and who mean to have their swords well sharpened and their powder 
dry when the trumpet calls to arms. The War Ministry is full of 
officers as busy as bees in a hive The Marshal himself remains 
for hours in close conference with his colleagues of the Marine and 
the Finances. The commanders of the Second and Third Army 
Corps are frequently summoned to give information and advice. A 
station for wireless telegraphy, erected on the summit of the Seras- 
kieriat tower, will supply him with helpful data about the defences 
of the Empire. He has had heavy guns ordered in Germany, horses 
by the thousand bought in Little Russia; and Hungary, the barracks 
near the Bulgarian frontiers raised to five times their ordinary 
strength. Twenty thousand Redifs have been summoned to the 
colours. In a word, he is ubiquitous and indefatigable. And long 
after the bulk of the inhabitants have retired for the night, Mahmoud 
Shefket Pasha works tirelessly on, as though the very existence of 
the Empire depended on his keeping vigil. 


+ 
BULGARIA’S POLICY IS TO -WATCH AND PREY. 


Bulgaria, we are told, is averse to military adventures, and asks 
only to be left in peace. The assurance is superfluous, so obvious 
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is the fact. But there is another fact which is equally significant 
and has been less emphasised: Bulgana is resolved to be ready for 
every emergency. Of all Balkan States she is the soundest, the 
most progressive, the most successful. Whatever other Powers may 
do, Bulgaria feels that she must be prepared, should the occasion 
arise, to vindicate in Macedonia the rights which common: creed, 
language and traditions would then bestow upon her. Macedonia 
is part of Greater Bulgaria, Bulgaria irredenta. That is an axiom 
of Bulgarian policy, all the more firmly established that it 1s never 
questioned nor explicitly asserted. 

The basis of Bulgaria’s deliberate political action is nationalist. 
The basis of tHe policy of the Young Turks is likewise nationalist, 
and diametrically opposed to that of the new Slav kingdom. And 
where these two meet and cross is the danger-point. European 
diplomacy may check and retard, it cannot effectually hinder, the 
clash. The conflict is bound to come without deliberate exertion. 
Even the pacific working out of the nationalist programme in Mace- 
denia will precipitate it. For the new liberal principle, which makes 
no difference between creeds and nationalities, will stir the Mace- 
denian Slavs to their lowest depths. From this admirable principle 
it follows that churches and schools im those provinces are the 
property of that mationality or religious community which first 
received the firman for them. But the firmans are old, and the 
claims of the Bulgars are new. Formerly the bulk of the mhabitants 
were registered as Greeks; to-day the majority are recognised as 
Bulgars; and many of the churches and schools have accordingly 
changed hands since then. The application of the principle of 
religious equality will now compel them to change hands anew. In 
this way a good liberal principle is become a strong political 
corrosive. 

Dissatisfaction in Macedonia is smouldering, and may at any 
moment be fanned into flame. The importation of arms and ammu- 
nition, the equipment of bands, secret political trials and public 
reprieves, point plumb in the direction of chronic anarchy. A curious 
incident Which took place a few days ago calls for passmg comment 
as an indication of the trend of the moment A chief named Dinga 
was arrested as a rebel, and, together with nine accomplices, sent 
for trial. A tribumal in Salonica was empowered to deal with the 
case. The Government—the Liberal Young Turkish Government— 
ordered the proceedings to be carried on behind closed doors, and 
denied the prisoners the benefit of counsel. Tu quoque fli mt! 
Found guilty, some of them—among others a grammar schoolmaster 
—were condemned to death. The Bulgars of the kingdom waxed 
indignant. In Sofia the University protested. It was the old 
spectre of Hamidism, people exclaimed, in a Phrygian cap, but other- 
wise unchanged. Europe, meanwhile, looked on in silence. The 
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enthusiastic friends of liberty, who, had called indignation meetings, 
written violent articles, signed earnest appeals, when the Spanish 
agitator, Enmco Ferrer, was arrested, were purblind now, or else the 
source of them eloquence had run dry. Cosmopolitan liberalism has 
its moods—and its favourites. It weighs the misdemeanours of 
Spain in scales different from those employed for gauging the 
hemousness of Turkish misdeeds. 


THE: FAMILY (LIKENESS BETWEEN YOUNG ‘TURK 
AND OLD TURK. 


The Young Turks differ from the Old Turks in motives, but 
marvellously resemble them in acts. The Macedonian people, who- 
„are not searchers of hearts, perceiving mere distinctions with no real 
difference, think no better of them than of their predecessors. That, 
of course, is unjust. At the outset of the revolution the Bulgars, 
too, were carried away by enthusiasm, but it was short-lived. Typical 
is Chernopeyeff’s experience. When the Constitution was proclaimed 
in Turkey this Komitatshi leader laid down his weapons, quitted 
his brother insurgents, and became president of the tribunal at 
Strumnitsa. But as the hopes that buoyed him last year are now 
dead, he has shut up his law-books again, shouldered his rifle, and 
taken to the hills. . . . What next? one may ask. 

War in the Balkans is a most unlikely contmgency for the near 
future. One reason is that the State loans are not yet floated. 
Another hindrance is to be sought in the incompleteness of the 
preparations, military and naval. Even Turkey is not quite 
ready yet. But she is taking time by the forelock. A couple of 
days ago two trains laden with ammunition and other war stores 
reached Ueskub. Among the materials it carried 10,000 quick-firing 
rifles and 20 heavy guns. A German torpedo-boat, N 166, which 
won the race for speed lately, has just been sold to the Ottoman 
Government. ' To bring these preparations to completeness is the 
hope of the Porte and the demand of the Young, Turkish party. 
Hence nothing will be done rashly. 


AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA TRYING ITO FORGIVE 
OR FORGET. 


But a yet more trustworthy guarantee of the peace of Eastern 
Europe will be found in the parallel efforts of Austria and Russia, 
which may soon be expected to converge. Ever since the Bosnian 
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crisis in October, 1908, the two great States, which for years had 
worked amicably side by side in the Balkans, have been at logger- 
heads. Divergence of interests entailing antagonism of policy had 
much more to do with this estrangement than personal pique. For, 
say what one will, the Balkan peninsula, which for some generations 
was treated as Russia’s sphere of influence, is now become to all 
intents and purposes a, quasi-colonial dependency of Austria- 
Hungary, at any rate for commerce. And in the practical conse- 
quences of these conflicting points of view will be discovered the 
genuine source of the sharp rivalry and contest between the two. 
The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and im especial certain 
details of the procedure, widened the breach to an extent which may 
be fairly termed alarming. For discord between the two great 
Powers would tend to embolden an ambitious or reckless Balkan 
State to set fire to the powder magazine there, and [possibly cause 
a European conflagration, in the hope of appropriating some of 
the salvage. If Turkey, for instance, were to feel the sting of a 
Greek, Cretan or Bulgarian affront, in addition to the other more or 
less permanent motives which are steadily impelling her to cement 
the disparate ethnic elements of the mation with blood shed om 
foreign battlefields, the antagonism of Austria and Russia would 
become a factor of disastrous potency. Recognising this obvious 
danger, the statesmen who give direction, warmth and tone to the 
intercourse of their respective Governments with foreign Powers have 
agreed to do their utmost to ward it off. And this is emmentty one 
of those cases to which one ‘cam apply with peculiar fitness the 
saying, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” ; 
A series of conversations between Count Berchtold, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and M. Izvolsky have 
broken the icy silence which had arrested the flow of friendly inter- 
course since autumn, 1908: As was meet, the initiative came from 
the Hapsburg Monarchy last November, and already normally correct 
relations have been resumed. That alone is a considerable stride 
forward, seeing that for more than a twelvemonth diplomatic dealings 
had been narrowed down to the transaction of current busmess of a 
pressing nature. But the result attained is still inadequate. Cor- 
diality has yet to be mfused into the relations of the two Empires. 
And this is a process of extreme delicacy. The Continental Press 
has announced the impending publication of a joint circular, to be 
signed by M. Izvolsky and Count Aehrenthal, embodying an exposé 
of their policy, or of such features of it as are nearly identical. 
The prediction 1s premature. As yet nothing of the kind is con- 
templated. The conversations between the two statesmen have beem 
resumed, but they have not yet gone beyond vague generalities, 
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THE TWO POSSIBLE TYPES OF [AN AUSTRO-RUSSIAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 


There are, it seems to me, only two ‘courses open to M. Izvolsky 
and Count Aehrenthal. One is to strike up a two-sided agreement, 
like the Miirzsteg programme, which would take into consideration 
the political interests of the contracting Powers, as well as those of 
Europe, and map out a course of action ‘which would be fair to both. 
Under this arrangement European opinion in a specific Austro- 
Russian form would be brought to bear om the Balkan States in the 
shape of joint declarations to be made from time to time by the two 
Powers as events might suggest. In this way the influence -of 
Europe on the Balkan peoples would be mediated, so to say, being 
appended to that of Austria and Russia. The objection to this type 
of agreement is that it received a fair trial under favourable con- 
ditions and fell far short of what was expected of it. It made Russia 
Andividually responsible in the eyes of her kindred in South-Eastern 
Europe for measures which, called for by the larger considerations 
of European policy, were obnoxious to the Slavs and unpalatable 
even to Russians themselves. In virtue of the same compact it was 
she who suffered in prestige when Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
incorporated in the Hapsburg Monarchy. And even Europe failed 
to derive from the covenant the peace guarantee to ‘which it so con- 
fidently looked forward when the co-partnership was first struck up. 
In short, this close co-operation of the two Empires, circumscribed 
as it was by the Miirzsteg convention, was fraught with unforeseen 
disadvantages, which gradually degenerated into formidable dangers. 

Another, and to my thinking more promising, issue to the present 
conversations would be the softening of the mutual temper of the 
two Governments, the creation of an atmosphere of frankness and 
cordiahty, the acceptance by both of a political programme of a 
higher standard than that of Miirzsteg, in which European aims, 
unambiguous, generous, far-reaching, should predominate over 
narrower purposes, however respectable, and momentary e lencies, 
however pressing. Respect for the liberties and independence of 
the Balkan peoples would also find appropriate expression and, of 
course, European sanction. The Great Powers would be in closer 
and continuous communion with South-Eastern Europe, so that the 
interests of the Balkan mationalities would be envisaged from a 
broader angle of vision than that from which they were surveyed 
at the picturesque hunting seat of Mürzsteg. An agreement based 
on these lines—the maintenance of the zarus guo in the peninsula, 
respect for the political and commercial independence and the free 
development of the Balkan peoples, and, lastly, the Europeanisation 
of such questions as might arise out of the free play of their national 
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interests and strivings—would, it seems certain, be more conducive 
to the political stability of the Balkan States and to the maintenance 
of peace than a quasi-private compact @ Ja Muirssteg. On these 
and kindred grounds the majority of European Powers would 
welcome the latter type of partnership. The Russian people, too, 
entertain strong opmions and deep-rooted feelings on the subject 
which point in the same direction. Indeed, I have little hesitation 
in affirming that the trend of public opinion in (Russia to-day elimi- 
nates a revised edition of the Miirzsteg Convention. It would ruin 
the Minister who should propose it. And by a revised edition of the 
Miirzsteg Convention is meant, not a set of hypothetical stipulations 
providing for the same kind of eventualities as were contemplated 
by Counts Gortchakoff and Lamsdorff, but an agreement cast in the 
same diplomatic mould, prompted by the same political spirit. With- 
out laying claim to prophetic insight or special information, one may 
safely lay it down that an Austro-Russian agreement of the Miirzsteg 
Convention type is become a political impossibility. 


E. J. DILLON. 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA: 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


4 To the Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
“ Sir, 


“The article on ‘Foreign Affairs’ in your last issue, contains 
` two paragraphs concerning Finland, headed respectively, ‘ Finis 
* Finlandize? ’ and ‘ Are the Russians persecuted by the Finns?’ The 
statements contained in these paragraphs rest on information which 
Dr. Dillon, the writer of the article, apparently has not troubled himself 
to verify, and which call for a correction. 

“Dr, Dillon says that no one six years ago could have spoken in 
Russia about ‘ Finis Finlandie,’ without incurring Russia’s resent- 
ment, but that now the times are so changed that ‘even the Finnish 
. ‘people have begun to show their teeth.’ But Dr. Dillon surely 
will remember that as early as eleven years ago ‘Finis Finlandie’ 
formed a part of the policy of the then leading spirits in Russian 
politics, MM. Pobedonostseff and De Plehve, with their energetic 
assistant, General Bobrikoff, Governor-General of Finland, to say 
nothing of the promptings to this end in the Russian reactionary Press 
ever since the middle.of the eighties. ` The Finlanders ‘ showed their 
‘teeth ’ then exactly in the same manner as they do now: they laid their 
case before that part of the.civilised world where ‘ right’ and ‘ might’ 
have not become synonymous. No other showing of teeth—to use 
once more Dr. Dillon’s expression—is being indulged im by the 
Finlanders. x 

“ Speaking of Finland’s autonomy, Dr. Dillon says, inter alia, that 
the Finlanders have ‘ mirabile dictu, their own customs tariffs, which 
‘levy duties on all foreign imports, even on those of Russia.’ The 
astonishment of the author, implied in the Latin embellishment, is 
itself astonishing. First, the regulating of the customs tariffs 
forms, according to the Finnish Constitution, a prerogative 
of the sovereign, and the representatives of the Finnish people 
have no voice in the matter. Secondly, the customs barrier 
between Finland and Russia is maintained principally in the interest of 
Russia. The Finnish customs tariffs are in almost every case far lower 
than the Russian ones, which would make it possible to import foreign 
goods to Russia vid Finland, if no new customs duties were fevied on 
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its Yrontier between Russia and Finland. Moreover, Finnish manufac- 
turers would have an advantage over Russian ones, since they can 
import their raw material and machinery, etc., at a cheaper rate. The 
customs tariffs are calculated to protect the Russian manufacturer from 
what would appear an unfair competition. The Finnish tariffs impose 
hardly any ‘duty on goods manufactured in Russia, except, perhaps, 
tobacco, and certain articles not manufactured in Russia, but carried 
in transit over Russia, such as tea. Every passenger between Russia 
and Finland can testify how very strict is the examination! of passengers’ 
luggage on entering Russia, whereas there is no such examination on 
entering Finland. 

“In the next sentence Dr. Dillon speaks of the blessings of peace 
that Finland has been enjoying under Russia’s protection, or, as he 
puts it, ‘with a standing guarantee unknown to any other European 
‘State,’ and adds: ‘ For nothing is less likely than that a belligerent 
‘would break the spell by invading a country- so well protected by 
‘ Russia’s fortresses, guns and warships.’ I prefer to leave aside the 
warships, and only beg to remind him that in 1855 the allied fleets were 
not prevented from destroying completely the Finnish merchant marine 
and many harbour works, wharves and stores as well. But it is true that 
Finland has enjoyed a far larger spell of peace since she was united to 
Russia than under any earlier period of her history; Finland is no 
longer the battle-ground of Russia’s repeated wars with Sweden. 

“ Dr. Dillon’s next statement—contained in this sentence: ‘Yet it 
‘is fair'to say that Russia has enabled Finland to rise to the point of 
‘ self-supporting independence and material ease which she now happily 
‘ occupies ’—is true, if the words are understood to mean that the 
results referred to have been reached by Finland because she has been 
allowed, so far, to manage her own affairs without much interference 
of the Russian Government. It is not fair, for instance, to say that 
the comparative prosperity of the Finnish peasant farmer, cultivating 
his barren soil, as contrasted with the poverty of the Russian moujik 
tilling the fertile black soil, is due to any assistance rendered by the 
Russian Government. In fact, whenever the Russian Government has 
interfered with the affairs of the Grand Duchy, progress has suffered. 

‘Tt is quite true that it was an act of generosity on the part of the 
Emperor Alexander I. to re-unite, in 1811, the province of Viborg with . 
the rest of Finland, of which it had formed a part in former days. But 
it was also an act of generosity towards that province. After this 
province was conquered by Russia, in 1721, a large part of its land had 
been distributed among Russian nobles and Court favourites as their 
personal domains, the consequence of that policy being that the formerly 
free peasants had been reduced to a state bordering on serfdom, and 
the province at large to a degree of wretchedness unknown in the rest 
of Finland. Finland had to raise nineteen million marks (£760,000) 
in order to buy out the Russian landlords—frequently absentees—and 
once more make the peasants free owners of the land of their fathers. 

“Dr. Dillon next gives expression to a Russian grievance very 
frequently brought forward in recent times, that Russians, who do not 
acquire Finnish citizenship, do not enjoy full civic rights and are not 
eligible to ‘public posts in Finland. It is true that such is the case. 
The remedy has been suggested, that Finlanders should not be allowed 
to occupy public posts in Russia, and no objection would be raised in 
Finland to this. But such a suggestion has not been favourably enter- 
tained in Russian quarters, probably because it would emphasise the 
separate existence of Finland. On the other hand, the fact that 
Russians are not admitted to Government offices in Finland arises 
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from a provision in the Fundamental Laws of Finland, as they were 
confirmed by Alexander I., that the Government of the country should 
be carried on with the assistance of native men only. I cannot find it 
unfair to demand that a Russian, who desires to occupy a public post 
in Finland, should so far identify himself with the pursuits of the people, 
whose public servant, or ruler, he would like to be, as to acquire Finnish 
citizenship, which is a very simple matter, and which would not cast 
him off from his connection with Russia. Neither is it unfair to demand 
that such a man should prove himself to possess the same qualifications 
as are required from Finnish aspirants to an office, including, above 
all, knowledge of the languages of the country. How could a man 
occupy a post in a Government department if he does not know the 
official languages of the department, Finnish and Swedish, in which the 
business of the department is carried on?* A Finlander, who seeks 
Government employment in Russia, mist qualify himself and, of 
course, know Russian. 

“In reading Dr. Dillon’s article one gets the impression that we 
Finlanders have raised demands in recent years to which we have no 
right, and that we want to extend our rights at the expense of Russia. 
This certainly is not the case. We simply want to keep the rights that 
we possess and are granted to us by the Constitution, and what can 
be more natural? We also insist, and, I think, reasonably insist, 
that if any changes in the relations between Russia and the Grand 
Duchy be made they should be effected in accordance with law. 


“I am, Sir, 


“Your obedient Servant, 


1 


Lonpon, February 15th, rgr0. “J. N. Reuter.” 


y 


* It should, perhaps, be pointed out, that out of a population of about 3,000,000 
inhabitants in Finland, only about 10,000— not counting the floating populations of 
the Russian garnsons and summer residentse—speak Russian as their native tongue, 


THE BOYHOOD OF ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 


AM asked to give some notes of my early recollections of my 
cousin, Algernon Swinburne. 

When one’s recollections go back to sitting on the nursery floor 
together playing with bricks, it is rather difficult to know exactly 
where one ought to begin, for biographical purposes. However, as 
nothing relating to a great man is without interest to those who 
would study his life, I will do my best to comply with the request. 

Perhaps I had better begin by saying just what our relationship 
was, as it was of a rather complicated nature. Our mothers (daughters 
of the third Earl of Ashburnham) were sisters; our fathers, first 
cousins, more alike in characters and tastes, linked in closer friend- 
ship, than many brothers. Added to this, our paternal grand- 
mothers—sisters and co-heiresses—were first cousins to our common 
maternal grandmother: thus our fathers were also second cousins 
to their wives before marriage. Whether this complexity of 
relationship had anything to do with the strong sisterly tie always 
existing between my Swinburne cousins and myself I camnot say; 
but I here give it for what it is worth, adding that from my earliest 
recollections “Cousin Hadji” (the childish name which clung to him 
through life is so widely known that there is no harm in my using 
it) was to me as an elder brother, a loved and sympathetic playmate, 
as in later years a loyal and affectionate friend. 

One observation I should like to make at the start. I know it is 
difficult for the world to understand such friendships as ours without 
weaving into them a thread of romance, existing only in its imagina- 
tion. I know that such has been the case even with us, and that a 
fiction has somehow been built up, and has even got into print. 
Therefore, especially, I am anxious to say once and for all that 
there was never, in all our years of friendship, an ounce of sentiment _ 
between us. Any idea of the kind would have been an insult to 
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our brother-and-sister footing, and would have destroyed at once and 
for ever our unfettered intercourse amd happy intimacy, which 
Algernon himself has so beautifully described in the “ Dedication” 
to me of his tragedy of “Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards”: 


‘“ Scarce less in love than brother and sister born, 
Even all save brother and sister sealed at birth.” 


My first connected recollection of the nursery days to which I 
have alluded was seeing Algernon riding on a very small Shetland 
pony, which he named “York,” led by a servant. As our respective 
families lived in the same small island—at times only five miles 
apart, when I was at my grandparents’ house, The Orchard, at 
Niton, the interchange of visits was frequent, and we intermingled 
as one large family. To me, who had no brother or sister actually 
of my own, it was great joy to be launched into a group of more 
or less contemporary children. I can distinctly remember, in those 
very early days, often seeing Algernon and his eldest sister walking 
on ahead of the rest over the rough grass of the Bonchurch down— 
he with that springy dancing step which he never entirely lost; while 
I, a much younger and very unsteady-footed child, stumbled along 
after them among the smaller fry, with frequent falls and a feeling 
of pursuing the unattainable. In the recollection of those walks 
and games “up the hill,” it seems strange that I should have been 
the only one of that band of playmates to follow and walk at his 
dear and honoured head on his last journey up that steep Bonchurch 
shute to his resting-place in the churchyard. , 

When we were at East Dene on Sundays the children all said 
their catechism together; and my aunt—whose teaching was exactly 
the same as my mothers—would let me join her little class. I can 
remember even then how beautiful Algernon’s reading was when it 
was his turn to read or repeat a passage or text. 

Nursery days glided on into schoolroom days wıthout much definite 
demarcation. I did not, as a rule, join in my cousins’ lessons, though 
I was often in the schoolroom while lessons were going om; and, of 
course, at play and meal-times. I do not remember anything of 
special note, except the fact that Algernon was always privileged 
to have a book at meals. I do not know when the habit began. 
But there was always the book, at tea-time especially: it was a fat 
Shakespeare, as far as I remember. One little schoolroom incident 
I do recall, a trifle, but characteristic. On some afternoons the 
children’s amusement was painting: we used to have little scraps cut 
from illustrated papers, to paint in water-colour. The governess 
would read aloud to us little stories of the “Penny Reward Book” 
series, which were issued in those days for children. There was a 
discussion one day as to which story should be read, one being 
doubtful, because the governess said there was something we should 
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not like, about drowning puppies. “Oh,” said Algernon, vehemently, 
“if it's anything about cruelty to animals, don’t read it!” speaking 
exactly in the tone he used in later years about any book he dis- 
liked. He was devoted to and tender-hearted about animals; horses 
and cats, perhaps (witness his splendid short poem “To a Cat”), 
were the favourites. Of his fearless riding I may speak later. 

When he was going as a pupil to Brooke Rectory (LW.) to be: 
prepared for Eton he spent a few days with my parents, our home 
—Northcourt—being nearer to Brooke than his. We had a great ` 
time together, and used to run up and down a long passage, nominally 
“playing at horses,” but usually, if I remember, acting “people” as 
well. We were all fond of this pastime, and his “ people” were often 
of a very comic description. When he was at Brooke my mother 
and I went to see him, after he was established there. He carried me 
off up to his own room, which he exhibited with great glee, saying : 
“Everything in this room is mine.” J immediately pointed to a very 
large family portrait of a lady and child, saying: “Is ‘hat yours?” 
“No—but everything else is.” 

The first serial stories of Charles Dickens were coming out during 
his schooldays; and he was the only one of the younger generation 
privileged to read them—of course, they were beyond the rest of us. 
But we heard a good deal about them from ‘him, and we used to be 
shown “ Phiz’s” wonderful illustrations as they came out. Algernon’s 
admiration for the stories, begun at this time, continued through life. 

I remember one occasion om which he made us all into a kind of 
tableau out of “ Dombey and Son’—himself taking the part of Mrs. 
Skewton in her Bath chair! There was a consultation as to who 
' should be Carker—-whoever could show the best set of teeth. I was 
eager to qualify for a part, and put on a tremendous grin, which I 
was told would do! Apropos of his love of Dickens, he says in a 
letter to me so Jate as 1901; “I am writing a short essay on Dickens 
“to be prefixed to a mew edition of ‘ Oliver Twist’; is writing (or 
“about to write) a similar introduction to ‘A Tale of Two Cities” I 
“thought you might like to hear of this undertaking, tho’ I fancy 
“and fear—D. was never such a household god with you and 
“yours at Northcourt as with me and mine at East Dene in our 
“early days) Never shall I forget the monthly appearance of -the 
“first of his books I was old enough to take in— Bleak House,’ 
“which ran through two of my years at Eton and was apt to interfere 
“with my work rather seriously on the first of each month.’ Don’t I 
“remember how I used to scuttle up to town to Ingalton’s after 
“morning school, to get it before school and prayer-time.” 

We were both staying in London one spring—I think 1352—at 
our maternal grandmother’s during a part of the Eton- holidays, at 
which time he was taken by her to visit the poet Samuel Rogers, then 
avery oldman. Years afterwards, when we were reading Tennyson’s 
“Maud” together, he told me how he had read it first at that time, 
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and how special parts had impressed him. There is a reference to 
the sun as a “dul! red ball,” which came home to him at sight of a 
London sun. I did not know anything about “Maud” at that early 
‘date, but I recollect the “dull red ball” to this day. 

A little later Macaulay's “Lays of Ancient Rome” came out. I 
had my first impressions of them from him. I was always fond of 
Roman history as a child, and the spirited sounding periods of the 
“Lays” repeated to me by Algernon—often when we were riding 
together—took -a lively hold of my imagination. Very great was 
my pride and delight when he presented me with a copy of the first 
edition. I have the dear little brown book now, with my name written 
and the date 1854. 

Some of our happiest days together were spent at his grandfather’s 
(my great uncle), Sir John Swinburne’s house at Capheaton. The 
‘family always spent the late summer and autumn with him, and I 
often enjoyed a short visit on my parents’ journey south from our 
Scotch home. Sir John Swinburne, who lived to a patriarchal age, 
was the most genial of men, and loved to fill his house with grand- 
children or nieces. A large cousinhood gathered there in those bright 
autumn days, where everything seemed to combine for the delight 
of youth—a lake to row or sail on, lovely gardens and woods to roam 
or play in, and, above all, abundance of ponies to ride. In these 
delights we revelled, and many a masterpiece of the Victorian poets 
was recited—as only Algernon could recite—during a spirited canter 
or a leisurely saunter on horseback through those beautiful Northum- 
brian roads or fields. 

It is here that I should allude to an event—I cannot call it a 
reminiscence, for I do not remember hearing of it at the time, or 
indeed for long after—that has a curious bearing upon the trend of 
Algernon’s mind at the period. Years after he described it to me 
by letter, and I think it is only fair to give it as far as possible in 
his own words, prefacing that Culver Cliff—the great white chalk 
promontory to the S.E. of the Isle of Wight—is about as unassail- 
able to ordinary mortals as any of our island ramparts. 

“Tf you really want to know about my doing Culver, I don’t mind 
“telling you.” Then he speaks of himself for a few sentences jest- 
ingly and in the third person, saying that my never having heard 
of the occurrence showed that he was not a boy to brag or swagger. 


‘* But he didn’t care to talk about the great disappointment of 
his life. After leaving Eton near the end of his seventeenth year 
he wanted to go into the army. Didn’t he, poor chap! The 
Balaklava chargé eclipsed all other visions. To be prepared for 
such a chance as that, instead of being prepared for Oxford, was 
the one dream of his life. I am sure you won’t deride it because 
he was but a little slightly-built chap. My mother,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ was not altogether against it, and told me that they 
must take three days to think the matter over. I never said a 
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word even to A.” (his eldest sister) ‘about it, but at the end pf 
the three days they told me it could not be; my father had made 
up his mind. I daresay now he was quite right. But then I 
couldn’t and didn’t say anything. It was about the middle of 
the Christmas holidays, and I went out for a good hard tramp by 
the sea till I found myself at the foot of Culver Cliff; and then 
all at once it came upon me that it was all very well to fancy or 
dream of ‘ deadly danger’ and forlorn hopes and cavalry charges, 
when I had never run any greater risk than a football ‘ rooge’ ; 
but that here was a chance of testing my nerve in face of death 
which could not be surpassed. So I climbed a rock under the 
highest point, and stripped, and climbed down again, and just 
took a souse into the sea to steady and strengthen my nerve, 
which I knew the sharp chill would, and climbed up again, 
thinking how easy it would be to climb the whole face of the cliff 
naked—or at least how much more sure one would feel of being 
able to do it—if one did not mind mere scratches or bruises; but 
to that prehistoric sort of proceeding there were obviously other 
objections than the atmosphere of midwinter. So I dressed and 
went straight at it. It wasn’t so hard as it looked, most of the 
way, for a light weight with a sure foot and a good steady head ; 
but as I got near the top I remember thinking I should not like 
to have to climb down again. In a minute or two more I found 
that I must, as the top part (or top story) of the precipice came 
jutting out aslant above me for some feet. Even a real seagull* 
could not have worked its way up without using or spreading. its 
wings. So of course I felt I must not stop to think for one 
second, and began climbing down, hand under hand, as fast and 
as steadily as I could, till I reached the bottom, and (equally of 
course) began to look out for another possible point of ascent at 
the same height. As I began again I must own I felt like setting 
my teeth and swearing I would not come down again alive—if I 
did return to the foot of the cliff again it should be in a frag- 
mentary condition, and there would not be much of me to pick up. 
I was most of the way up again when I heard a sudden sound as 
of loud music, reminding me instantly of ‘the anthem’ from the 
Eton Chapel organ, a little below me to the left. I knew it 
would be almost certain death to look down, and next minute 
there was no need :. I glanced aside, and saw the opening of a 
great hollow in the upper cliff, out of which came swarming a 
perfect flock of ‘the others,’t who evidently had never seen a 
wingless brother so near the family quarters before. They rose 
all about me in a heaving cloud—at least, I really don’t think the 
phrase exaggerates the density of their ‘congregated wings ’— 
and then scattered. It did flash across me for a minute how 
nasty it would be if they flew at me and went for my indefensible 
eyes; but of course they never thought of anything so unnatural 
and unfraternal. I was a little higher, quite near the top or well 
within hail of it, when I thought how queer it would be if my very 
scanty foothold gave way ; and at that very minute it did (I assure 
you on my word of honour that this is the exact truth, strange as 
it sounds and is), and I swung in the air by my hands from a 
ledge on the cliff which just gave room for the fingers to cling 
and hold on. There was a projection of rock to the left at which 


* One of his home nicknames. z 
t Sea-gulls, of which he loved to speak as being his brothers and sisters—tbe 
“ others,” in home parlance. 


t 
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I flung out my feet sideways and just reached it; this enabled me 
to get breath and crawl at full speed (so to say) up the remaining 
bit of cliff. At the top I had not strength enough left to turn or 
stir; I lay on my right side helpless, and just had time to think 
what a sell (and what an inevitable one) it would be if I were to 
roll back over the edge after all, when I became unconscious—as 
suddenly and utterly and painlessly as I did many years after- 
wards when I was ‘ picked up at sea’ by a Norman fishing boat 
upwards of three miles (they told me) off the coast of Etretat, 
and could just clutch hold of the oar they held out; ‘ but that is 
not in this story ’—which I only hope is not too long for the 
reader. On returning to conscious life I found a sheep’s nose 
just over mine, and the poor good fellow-creature’s eyes gazing 
into my face with a look of such kindly pity and sympathy as well 
as surprise and perplexity that I never ought to have eaten a 
mutton-chop again, I couldn’t help bursting into such a shout 
of laughter (I did the same thing when I ‘came to’ in the 
boat . . .) that the sheep scuttled off like a boy out of bounds 
at sight of one of the masters. I don’t think I was ever so 
hungry as when I got back to East Dene, and found that every- 
body was out looking for me (or so the servants said). After ` 
eating and sleeping I had an interview with my mother, of which 
I should not care to write except to the daughter of yours. Of 
course she wanted to know why I had done such a thing, and 
when I told her she laughed a short sweet laugh most satisfactory 
to the young ear, and said, ‘Nobody ever thought you were a 
‘coward, my boy.’ I said that was all very well; but how could 

. I tell till I tried? ‘But you won’t do it again?’ she said- I 
replied, of course not—where could be the fun? I knew now that 
it could be done, and I only wanted to do it because nobody 
thought it could.” 


How little those who rejoiced and gave thanks for the safety of a 
beloved son and brother could have foreseen the loss that might in 
one moment have accrued to the world and the century, or the halo 
of association that will surround Culver Cliff for ever, at least as long 
as Swinburme’s name is remembered! 

I have alluded to his fondness for riding, an amusement which we 
often shared. I am bound to confess that if a fearless he was also 
a reckless rider, and more than once I remember his start ending 
in disaster. On one occasion we were riding together on the downs, 
and he got a bad fall—probably from carelessness with a clumsy. 
pony. The old groom, who was always my attendant in those days, 
feared his spine was injured, and galloped away to procure a 
conveyance to bring him home, leaving us two on the 
down. After a few minutes Algernon picked himself up, and found 
he could walk, so we started to walk home, leading our ponies, and 
arrived, much to the relief of our relatives (who had been greatly 
concerned) before any conveyance appeared. Another time—but 
this was earlier—he was thrown against a stone wall by a refractory 
mount and cut his head. We were to be taken that night to hear 
a lecture on “Macbeth,” and I remember Algernon going with his 
head bound up. These were only two of many mishaps; one later 
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took place while he was at Oxford, when, needless to say, I was not 
in his company. I believe it was a pretty bad spill. 

But, nevertheless, for years—all my unmarried life—we rode 
together constantly and without mischance. We would gallop along 
wildly, much absorbed in our conversation, but no harm ever came 
to me, nor did he ever play dangerous tricks with his companion. 

Among the many visits which he paid to us two stand out par- 
ticularly in my remembrance: one in Scotland (during his college 
vacation) and one in the winter of 1863-4. During the former, I 
remember his trying to cross a stream by a fallen tree lying across 
it; he went a little way on all fours and then fell plump into the 
burn. It had a stony bottom, and he must have come down pretty 
hard; but except for the sharp pain at first no bad effect followed. 

The latter visit in the Isle of Wight was, I think, the longest time 
he ever stayed with us continuously, and was a delightful as well as 
a memorable time. His own family was abroad, ‘and he stayed, I 
think, from October to February. At that time he was engaged on 
“ Atalanta in Calydon”—his first great play on the model of the 
Greek drama. It was begun when he came to us, but the first time 
I ever heard the opening chorus, “When the hounds of Spring are 
“on Winter’s traces,” was on horseback, and I know to this day the 
exact strip of road, between Newport and Shorwell, where he repeated 
it to me. In our hbrary, often alone with my mother and myself, 
much of the work was written out, and the table would be strewn 
with the big sheets of manuscript. But I think none of those who 
have since read and delighted in “Atalanta” would believe the 
amount of “nonsense” which was going on side by side with the 
famous work. We were both devoted to the game of bouts rimés, 
and used to set each other pages and pages of bouts, always of 
a comic nature, and then he used to read them aloud when completed 
in the evening. We were also fond of what are now called 
“Limericks,” and he had a way of finding the most ridiculous and 
expressive rhymes to names of all sorts. I recollect one evening 
he said of a name casually mentioned, “I wonder if one could find 

a rhyme to Atkinson,” and then immediately spouted : 


‘“ A tree with all its catkins on 
Was planted by Miss Atkinson !”’ 


But his diversions were not wholly nonsensical, for at this time 
he wrote and gave to me, absolutely, for a boys’ story which I was 
writing, a beautiful little “ Morality” play, called the “Pilgrimage of 
“Pleasure.” The book in which it appeared is long since out of print, 
and was called “The Children of the Chapel.” We had great amuse- 
ment over the story, which I may almost call a joint production, he 
making suggestions and giving me endless references and informa- 
tion, the tale being historical. Another story upon which I was’ 
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engaged at the-time was more or less revised by him.* He also could 
spare time and attention to help me with some very rudimentary 
Greek studies I had begun, selecting passages which we read together. 

I think it was the following autumn which he spent in Cornwall. 
My parents and I were in Scotland, and I received constant letters 
from him. Among a great deal that is comic and clever, but only 
intelligible to one who understood our jokes and “characters” under 
which we delighted to write, are some charming and: graphic descrip- 
tions. Here is one under date of September 2rid (1864): 


‘I could have wished for (your) company yesterday night when 
we took out horses, borrowed from a neighbouring farmer, and 
rode through the dusk and the dark to the adjacent city of 
Boscastle. This important and flourishing seaport does not 
exactly boast of a highway to the sea, but it has a path cut or 
worn in the slope of the down, along which we let our horses 
(being surefooted Cornish ones who know the nature of their sea 
and their down . . .) feel their way till we came out one after 
another on a narrow standing-place of rocks, breaking sharply 
down to the sea on both sides. This ridge of rocks shuts in the 
harbour, and the sea having incautiously poured in through a 
strait between the ridge and the cliff opposite turns twice at right 
angles upon itself and makes a sort ef double harbour ; one 
parallel with the outer sea, blocked out by the rocks to which we 
had ridden ; the other running straight up the valley to the houses 


of the little town as thus: and as there is no 
beach or shore of any kind, you can imagine 
how the sea swings to and fro between the 


cliffs, foams and swells, beats and baffles itself against the steep 
faces of rock. I should guess it must be unique in England. 
Seen from above and on horseback it was very queer, dark grey 
swollen water, caught as it were in a trap, and heaving with rage 
against both sides at once, edged with long panting lines of 
incessant foam that swung and lapped along the deep steep cliffs 
without breaking, and had not room to roll at ease. My horse 
was much the pluckier, and made forward as if on a road; would, 
I believe, have tried to mount the rough rock-hewn steps from 
this natural platform to a sort of beacon at the mouth of the 
inlet; but seeing the difficulties of redescending (which was a 
delicate business as it was) I turned him round after a bit of 
ascent, It was not unexciting, especially by a grey and glimmer- 
ing night without moon or star. Had it been on a smuggling 
expedition it would have been sweet indeed. Having ridden back 
towards the scattered lights of the town, and got on a high road 
again instead of a cliff path just above the sea, I tried my beast’s 
pace at a gallop, having already tested the goodness of his head 
and sureness of his feet, in which he matched any possible Alpine 
mule. He went very well and we tore over the ground in the 
night at such a rate that we all but banged against late carts in 
the lanes, and quite electrified the stray population. I have 


*This story was re-written and published years after, under the title Trusty 
in Fight.” To the last, Algernon would inscribe in the flyleaf of the books he gave 
me—and they were many—the name of one of my boy-heroes, assuming, as the 
donor, that of one of his own. I mention this as an example of his extraordinary 
playfulness, and condescension to “childish things.” 
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bathed twice, but the sea is very treacherous and tiring; no sand, 
hardly any beach even at low water in the narrow bays, sudden 
steep banks, shelving rocks, and sea pitching violently in the 
entrance of the bays; so that where there are rocks to take breath 
at one can’t make for them lest the sea should stave one’s ribs in 
against the reefs ; and a sea that pitches from side to side without 
breakers or rollers, and has no resting places except on the high 
and dry rocks inland, takes it out of one in swimming much more 
than one thinks. We are twenty-five miles from the nearest rail- 
way, and Clatt’’ (our own Scotch village) ‘‘is as it were Babylon 
or Nineveh to our post town—Camelford, which is six miles 
inland. Nothing can be funnier than these villages except the 
downs and glens.in which they are set. The sea-views are, of 
course, splendid beyond praise. On one headland (split now into 
two, divided by a steep isthmus of rock between two gulfs of 
sea, not wide enough for two to walk abreast across) is the 
double ruin, one half facing the other, of the old castle or palace 
of the kings of Cornwall. Opposite on a high down is the old 
church, black with rain and time and storm, black at least in the 
tower, and grey in the body. The outer half of the castle, on the 
headland beyond the isthmus, is on the very edge (and partly over 
the edge and on the slant) of the cliff ; and has indescribable views 
of the double bay, broken cliffs, and outer sea. Practically, the 
total want of beach at any time of tide is a great loss.” 


The same letter in an amusing manner relates how he and his 
companion were “lodged and boarded in the schoolhouse,” where 
he once overheard a flogging going on in the schoolroom, to which 
his Etonian ears were specially sensitive—and sympathetic. Also he 
describes a local hunt in which he joined; how “after 100,000,000 
“false starts the scent was lost after all, if indeed it ever existed. 
“But we had some good gallops on our own hook, and one lark si 
“which was that your cousin really lifted a gate off its hinges for a 
“female to pass. Said female herself much of a lark, a neighbour- 
“ing clergyman’s wife, semi-Spanish, sémi-Irish, awfully hospitable 
“and good-natured, not to call vulgar, because natural; but such a 
“comic, boisterous set of people as she was at the head of! Clergy- 
“men, agents, farmers, all much alike, and also very hospitable.” 

In a postscript to this letter—of which the latter part of the MS 
is a little more wildly erratic than even his ordinary penmanship 
of the period—he apologises for the writing, “as a needle and a 
“lump of black mud are the only writing implements at hand.” 

A letter of 2nd October, also from Tintagel; gives an account of 
one of his seaside escapes: 


The aforesaid* came to see me, who have had an adventure 
which might have been serious but has only resulted in laming 
one foot for a day or two, I hope. . . . I had to run round a 
point of land which the sea was rising round, or be cut off in a 
bay of which to my cost I had just found the cliffs impracticable ; 
so without boots or stockings I just ran at it and into the water 


* A boy friend staying in the neighbourhood. 


r 
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and up or down over some awfully sharp and shell-encrusted 
rocks which cut my feet to fragments, had twice to plunge again 
into the sea, which was filling all the coves and swinging and 
swelling heavily between the rocks; once fell flat in it, and got so 
thrashed and licked that I might have been in ’s 
clutches (alluding to characters in a story), and at last got over the 
last reef and down on the sand of a safe bay, a drenched rag, and 
with feet that just took me home (three-quarters of a mile or so 
and uphill mainly with stones) half in and half out of the boots 
which I had just saved with one hand; and then the right foot 
began to bleed like a pig, and I found a deep cut which was worse 
than any ever inflicted by a birch to the best of my belief, for it 
was no end bad yesterday, and to-day makes it hopeless to walk 
except on tiptoe, but as I wouldn’t have it dressed or bothered 
I hope it will soon heal. 








In a later letter (October 26th) he says: “My foot is well enough 
“now to be quite serviceable, and after full three weeks’ close and 
“often solitary confinement, I enjoy getting out among the downs 
“and cliffs so much that I hardly know if I shall be able to tear 
“myself away from my Zast chance of the sea this week.” 

The autumn of that year found ug again both in London, and 
he was a frequent guest at my father’s house at Chelsea. I think it 
was at that time that he wrote some chapters of a novel, which never 
saw the light, or, as far as I know, was completed. He used to read 
me bits of the M.S. on afternoons when he happened to come in. 
I do not know what was the plot of the story, but I recollect some 
of the characters—one being the bright young lovable schoolboy 
he delighted in pourtraying, in constant scrapes, but noble and 
honourable through all; and a tutor, who bid fair to be the “villain 
“of the piece.” There was a description of a bathing-place under 
the rocky cliffs, taken, no doubt, from the scenes of his Cornwall 
scrambles. The plot was in no way connected with his late novel, 
“Loves Cross Currents.” 

During one of our residences in London, Algernon took’my father 
and me to see Dante Rossetti’s studio and house. The artist received 
us most kindly, and showed us his treasures, paintings, and pencil 
sketches. The remembrance of that visit often comes back to me 
when I come across the paintings I then saw for the first time. 

My marriage in 1865, and subsequent residence for much of the 
year in Scotland, naturally caused something of a gap in our constant 
correspondence and intercourse, though he was always the same 
when we did meet. I have been unable to trace the letter he wrote 
when I announced to him my engagement, and said that as he had 
always been to me like an elder brother I should like to feel that 
I had his approval, I know that he did write most kindly, saying 
that “if it was A. or any of my sisters I could not feel more 
“sincerely interested,” or words to that effect. Another short letter 
in answer to one on business is equally kind. 
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“Atalanta in Calydon” astonished the world of literature that 
same summer; and a presentation copy in white vellum, with the 
exquisite gold-shell ornamentation designed by D. Rossetti, and 
which had been minutely described to me while under discussion, 
was among the most valued of my wedding gifts. 

We met, not long after, when both visiting at an uncle’s (Lord 
Ashburnham’s) house in the country; and though nothing of par- 
ticular moment occurred, I chiefly remember lively and merry games 
in the evening with him and the large party of cousins, such games 
as “consequences” and the like. 

Algernon often visited my mother after my father’s death, He 
chiefly enjoyed staying near the sea, his own old home having passed 
into other hands. He continued to love bathing and swimming all 
his life, and only absence from the sea prevented his enjoyment of 
this pursuit. ‘ 

Gradually, with the passing of years, the old correspondence was 
taken up again: on his part, at all events, with no less of the old 
brightness and energy. And in the occasional visits to the Putney 
home—where, in due course, children and grandchildren were allowed 
to make the acquaintance of “Cousin Hadji”—old times and 
memories were called up, old and new books were looked at and 
discussed, and hardly an old joke found to be forgotten. 

These cannot be called eariy memories, and my reminiscences 
must draw to a close. They may be interesting as showing a side 
of the poet’s character unknown to the world, yet surely not the 
less honourable and lovable. I never met with a character more 
thoroughly loyal, chivalrous, and—though some of his utterances 
may seem to contradict it—reverent-minded. His veneration for 
the aged, for parents, women and little children—the simple worship 
of infancy, of which be has left us so many exquisite records—are 
unlike any other man’s that I ever knew. And whatever his religious 
opinions were or were not, however much they had departed from 
those of our upbringing—as doubtless they did in later days—I 
never, in our years of unfettered and most familiar intercourse, 
remember him to have said anything to shock or distress me, or 
anything that was undesirable for me, as child or girl, to hear. 
And here I should like most emphatically to assert that, however 
such change of views as I have mentioned might—as it unavoidably 
must—have caused pain, it never for a moment interfered with or 
lessened the love, loyalty and reverence given by Algernon to his 
own family, or their affectionate intercourse with him. 

With all his tremendous fund of wit or nonsense, nothing vulgar, 
profane or “risqué” ever cropped up. His parodies of the didactic or 
moral style of nursery rhyme and story are inimitably ludicrous, often 
full of a fine satire, but absolutely harmless. 
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I find among the letters from Cornwall a few more points of 
general interest which I may be allowed to quote before closing. 
These are some remarks upon a then newly-published set of poems 
by Tennyson. He says: 


“How satisfied I am that (your) opinion of Tennyson’s last should 
so exactly coincide with mine. After the four great ones you 
mention I put the ‘ Valley of Cauteretz,’ which I think very 
musical and perfect. Boadicea is in Galliambics, a metre in 
which there is only one other poem extant, the ‘Atys’ of 
Catullus; the rules are too long and too intricate to give here, 
even if I remembered the whole scheme, which I don’t; but it is 
in Cookesley’s Eton edition of ‘Catullus’ prepared for the 
“young mind,’ where you may safely seek it. I tried . . . 
to do my week’s verses in it once, and my tutor said it was no 
metre at all and he wouldn’t take them, because it was an 
impertinence to show such a set up, so it counted as if I had done 
nothing, and the consequences were tragic.”’ 


In another letter he refers to the episode again: 


‘I need not say that I have not the pluck to try my hand again 


at Galliambics. . . . I should feel at every line as if I were 
writing down my own name in the bill: besides I might make 
false quantities—and then! . . . And then I showed my 


verses indignantly (after the catastrophe) to another master, and 
he said they were very good, and there was but one small slip in 
them, hard as the metre was; and I told my tutor with impudent 
triumph (knowing he had done his very worst), and he was shut 
up I can tell you . . . but that did not heal the cuts or close 
the scars which had imprinted on the mind and body of 
(a fictitious schoolboy character with whom he identifies himself 
here) a just horror of strange metres.” 





Surely it does not add to Eton’s fair records that she should thus 
have failed to recognise genius, and given punishment as the meed 
of an exceptionally skilful, if erratic, piece of work! 

The painful association with the. “strange metre ” clings to him 
through more pages, for in another letter, in which he recommends 
“the two Iphigenias of Euripides” as a study, saying: 


‘“‘ They are generally very easy, and if you find the choruses 
hard you can skip or reserve them quite well.” 


he specially recommends the “Iphigenia in Aulis ”— 


““the tents and stars and sea all stand out so clearly in the rst 
s few verses, which are in the familiar and fondly remembered 
anapæstic metre—none of your blessed Galliambics or such like 
‘ impertinent eccentricities,” as they were well called in my case.” 


The “fond remembrance” points to our douts rimés games, in which 
we frequently amused ourselves by using the anapeestic metre. But 
however he might speak or write of others, every metre was, docile 
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and plastic in his hands; as he said once jestingly to me, he thought 
he had tamed them or broken them all in to do what he wanted. 
One, which seems peculiarly his own, is founded on the`old English 
line : 


‘They shall ride upon ocean wide with hempen bridle and 
horse of tree,” 


which he gave me as a sample and measure of the metre when I 
audaciously attempted to “play with it” myself. 

I know no more beautiful example of his anapzestic work than 
a fragmentary translation of a portion of “The Rhythm of Bernard 
“de Morlaix,” done, I think, rather at my instigation, during his long 
stay with us“in 1864. We had been looking at Dr. Neale’s well- 
known version opposite the Latin original, which is in the metre 
above named. It was on a Sunday morning; and I coming in from 
church found him sitting in the bow window of our library with this 
paper, and he said: “While you have been playing the organ I have 
“been making anapests for you” (or words to that effect). I give 
the extract in full, and those acquainted with the original can appre- 
ciate the skill and force and faithfulness of the rendering. 


SPECIMEN OF A PROJECTED VERSION OF BERNARD’S RHYTHM. 


O land without guilt, strong city safe built in a marvellous place, 

I cling to thee, ache for thee, sing to thee, wake for thee, watch 
for thy face: 

Full of cursing and strife are the days of my life; with their sins 
they are fed, 

Out of sin is the root, unto sin is the fruit, in their sins they 
are dead. 

No deserving of mine can make answer to thine, neither I into 
thee ; 

I a child of GOD’S wrath, made subject to death, what good thing 
is in me? 

Yet through faith I require thee, through hope I desire thee, in 
hope I hold fast, 

Crying out, day and night, that my soul may have sight of thy 
joy at ‘the last. 

Me, even me hath the FATHER set free, and hath bidden 
come in; 

In sin hath He found me, from sin hath unbound me, and purged 
me of sin. 

In His strength am I glad, whom my weakness made sad; I that 
slept am awake; 

With the eyes that wept, with the spirit that slept, I give thanks 
for His sake. 

Things weak He makes sure, things unclean He makes pure, with 
His fresh watersprings ; 

Throughout all lands He goeth, for all things He floweth, and 
halloweth all things. 

O home of salvation, a chosen nation, a royal race 

Doth build and possess thee; increase thee and bless thee, engird 
and embrace; 
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Every heart boweth down to thať grace which doth crown thee, 
O Sion, O peace; 

Time is there none in thee, stars neither sun in thee rise not 
nor cease; 

Of the saints art thou trod, and made glorious of GOD; thou 
art full of thy Lord; 

And the sound of thee rings from the great ten strings of the 
decachord. 

Thou hast lilies made sweet for their maiden feet who were 
clothed with lowliness ; 

And roses blood-red, as a saint’s blood shed, in the beauty of 
holiness. 

With His Wings. He shall cover thee, He that rules over thee, 
even the SON, 

The Mystic Lion, the Lamb out of Sion, the GOD which is One; 

Purged of all revelling, clear of all travailing, pure of all strife, 

Land of glad hours, made fair with new flowers, and sweet with 
new life. 


I have now, I think, put down the principal of my early recollec- 
tions of my cousin. Numberless little traits may be omitted, as 
many more, doubtless, have passed into the mists of oblivion. When 
people are very familiar they do not take note of things which 
might strike more casual acquaintance. 

_ I shall only be too glad if the reminiscences, imperfect as they 
are, may serve to fill up any gaps in the finished life which is to be 
given to the world; too proud if any word of mine may help that 
world to know more of his fearlessness, his manliness, his high- 
mindedness, tenderness, and infinite condescension. To us who knew 
him he will ever be less the brilliant and epoch-making genius than 
the affectionate loyal-hearted kinsman whom to know was to love. 


Mary C. J. LEITH. 





A Year’s Minn. 


April, that ‘‘ made ’’ and took him, comes once more 
To that fair Undercliff he loved so well 

And truly, cliff and crag and rock-strewn shore, 
And to the garden-graves of one sweet dell 

Where, deaf to love that clung and prayed and wept, 
(While this fair world its Easter sabbath kept) 
Twelve moons ago, he laid him down and slept. 


Around in grassy nook and tangled brake 
Primrose and violet begin to peer, . 

And celandine’s wide star-bright eyes awake ; 
And all the woods are vocal—far and near 
The air is filled with Life’s reviving hum; 
The time of many singing-birds is come; 
Only our Singer’s lips and lyre are dumb. 
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The fame he craved not, courted not, abides, 

The songs he sang shall hardly pass away i 
While Culver’s stark white steep withstands the tides, - 
Or little children in the Landslip play 

As once he played there: eve and crystal dawn 

Seem goodlier now on shore and sea and lawn 

That hence such music and such might were drawn. 


But fairer than the light on field and foam, 

And brighter than his fame which fills the land, 
His love of kindred and his love of home 

And all things true and beautiful, shall stand 
Immortal; and the mists of pain and gloom 
Approach not, nor shall mar the fadeless bloom 
Of Love that hallows and that guards his tomb. 


M, C. J. L. 


THE POLITICAL HEPTARCHY. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SEVEN GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


T is a great deal easier to ask a vast number of men, such as 

the British electorate, their opinion on the questions of the 

day than to interpret their answer. Accurate comparison, moreover, 

is not always what is required by the “headline” editors of enthu- 
silastic newspapers during an election. 

It may not, therefore, be out of place to apply a careful analysis 
to the General Elections since the Reform Act of 1885, and to 
attempt by. this means to determine the general drift of public 
opinion. It may also be practicable to ascertain approximately by 
the use of the mere principles of arithmetical probability what would 
be the result of the next election if it took place at an early date. 

Purely political considerations will be avoided as far as may be. 
Of course, if a new and unlooked-for political crisis occurred, such 
as the Home Rule split of 1886 or the Khaki Election of 1900, the 
influence on the electorate would be so abnormal as to render political 
prediction ineffectual. Apart, however, from such an occurrence, it 
is possible to show what have been the normal tendencies of the 
various parts of the country, to what extent these tendencies are 
changing, and what answer the electors may be expected to give in 
the near future if the issues remain unaltered. 

And, in the first place, we may consider for a moment whether the 
purely academic principles of arithmetical probability may be applied 
to politics. To most minds the idea that a subject so vague as 
“probability” has “laws” requires some substantiation, This is 
not the place to show how extremely accurate are, and must be, the 
arithmetical predictions founded upon these laws; it is sufficient to 
state that, in any sequence of numerical results, if it can be shown 
what is the “tendency of fluctuation” in a large number of cases 
under a given set of influences, any future result—if the influences 
remain the same—can be predicted within a small margin. For 
instance, if a bag filled with black and white balls is drawn, and it 
is found that in 100 draws 80 balls are white and 20 black, you 
would be safe in betting on a very similar result if the draw is 
continued. Again, if it were found om several successive occasions 
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that the white balls were decreasing at the rate of, say, three in 
every hundred draws, future results could still be accurately pre- 
dicted. All that the arithmetician demands is conditions which are 
either unchanging or are changing at a known rate; he is indifferent 
as to the unknown causes which are acting upon the balls in the 
one case or upon the voters in the other, for he knows that, what- 
ever these causes are, they will, if taken over a sufficiently large 
number of cases, produce in the future results relative in a known 
degree to those which they have produced in the past. 

A familiar instance of the sound application of the laws of prob- 
ability to electioneering is the case of constituencies in which the 
representation has been changed at a by-election in the last Parlia- 
ment, and which show a tendency, independent of all political con- 
siderations, to reverse their previous decision. 

For the purpose of calculation it will be convenient, and can 
be shown to be sound, to divide the United Kingdom into the follow- 
img seven parts :— 


Treland, 

Wales, 

Scotland, 

London, 

The Industrial North of England, 
The South-East of England, 
Central and Western England. 


Each of these districts has developed in the seven elections under 
consideration distinct characteristics. The boundaries of the 
English districts are remarkably definite, and, if chosen as indicated 
on the accompanying map, provide material for more correct calcu- 
lation than if some broad generalisation is made, such as the division 
of England into North and South by a parallel of latitude ; a method 
such as the latter results in mixing up unnecessarily Liberal and 
Conservative parts of the country. 

Ireland should, theoretically, be separated into two districts; as, 
however, these districts change their representation to only a very 
small degree, it is possible to take them together. 

. Any sweeping statement or review of the “ verdict of the country ” 
without a local analysis of this kind is valueless, and writers who 
speak of the “general tendency” of an election as “favouring” one 
party or another by tacitly distributing the net result over the whole 
electorate are misleading their readers. 

In the figures given all members who are not returned as Conserva- 
tives or Liberal-Unionists are considered as allies of the Liberal 
Party, and are lettered “LL”; here an assumption is made which is 
being challenged by the Unionists. It is, of course, the Opposition 
“game” to part the allies—divide et impera is their motto; but 
with such considerations this article will not deal. 
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We will take the districts in order :— 


.I—IRELAND (103 Members). 


Rete EE Rises 85 L. LQOO' ineas 82 L 
1880 sesse RER 84 L. | Cole. 0 ere 85 L 
Eelo N Mavaeeds 8o L. FOO eria niena 82 L 
180S ianiai eiaa 82 L. 


Deduction from the Figures—There has been no appreciable 
change in the representation of Ireland since the Home Rule question 
came to the fore, however violently the British electorate has swung 
tọ one side or the other. It may safely be predicted that a Parlia- 
ment elected upon the same issues as the present one will contain 
the same proportions of Nationalist and Unionist representatives. 

The arrival of the Independent Nationalist Party is, to some 
extent, a new element. It is scarcely likely, however, that if an 
Election were to take place on the question of the Veto the most 
independent Irishman would oppose the Liberal policy. In that 
respect the only danger from the Government point of view is that 
three-cornered fights might let Unionists in. 


II—WALES (30 Members). 


1B BS visecctesree nisin a7 L TOOG eraino 26 L 
188G oo eee scenes 23 ix O O SEE 30 L 
BOOZ sirenen 28 L. IOO Eais 28 
TIO hda 22 L. 


Wales, never much affected by the swing of the pendulum, has 
practically refused to move this time. She has actually done better 
in votes for the Government in 1910 than in 1906, and the loss of 
two seats was by singularly narrow margins, whereas most of the 
large 1906 majorities were increased. 

Deduction—It has hitherto been the custom of the Principality at 
each Election to reduce the number of members whom it returns on 
the side of the late Government by four or five. This time the rule 
has been broken and the last verdict has really been emphasised. 
It is fair to say that Wales is, at least, as Liberal as four years ago, 
and no student of probability would consider it likely that the next 
Election, if taken soon, would alter matters. 


III—-SCOTLAND (72 Members). 


1885. eapi na seeen: 63 L LQOO E EE 34 L 
1886 sesinin 43 L 1900) edisi 6o L. 
IBOS eiaa sL OTO seata 61 L. 
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Scotland, although predominantly Liberal—it has only once 
Teturned a Conservative majority—has been more influenced by 
“swing” than Ireland or Wales. In every previous case but the 
abnormal Election of 1900 ıt reduced the number of its nepresenta- 
tives supporting the last Government by an amount varying from, 
26 in 1906 to 7 in 1892. It will further be observed that in the 
earlier Elections of 1886 and 1892 its changes were more decided 
towards the Conservatives than towards the Liberals, which may 
be accounted for by the fact that in those days Home Rule was far 
more dreaded than it is to-day. The changed tendency in the last 
two Elections is most marked. 1906 produced the greatest swing 
the country has made, and 1910 shows no return at all towards 
Conservatism, in spite of the (numerically) large opportunity for 
attack which Liberal seats offered. 

Deduction—Scotland has apparently hardened, and he would be 
a rash prophet who would give any encouragement to the idea that 
a nation, not usually considered flexible or docile, would reverse its 
twice-given verdict at any short notice. 


ENGLAND. 


We now come to the more difficult, because more changeable, 
part of the kingdom, and propose to treat the country am the four 
parts into which it has, apparently, divided itself. As we have 
remarked, it is unsound to bound the different divisions of the country 
with arbitrarily-chosen straight lines; what the writer has done is 
to outline on the map in large and continuous blocks those areas 
which always are predominantly Liberal or Conservative, and to 
regard the remainder of England as neutral ground. The divisions 
will be as follows :— 

(a) The Industrial North, comprising the counties of Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cumberland, Lancashire, Yorkshire (West Riding), 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. Slight modifications have been 
made to the extent of including all the boroughs of Yorkshire and 
the Cleveland Division bordering on Durham, which is mainly indus- 
trial, and omitting the purely agricultural divisions of Barkston Ash 
and Ripon, as well as Liverpool, which has always separated itself 
from the rest of Lancashire for peculiar reasons. The above district 
is overwhelmingly Liberal. It will be noticed how the sturdy counties 
of Derby and Leicester push their way into the Midland area, 
undeterred by the influences of Birmingham on the one hand and 
of Nottinghamshire on the other. . 

(6) The South-East, comprising the counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Hampshire, Berkshire, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Herts, Huntingdon, Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk, and Wilts. (The 
last two have been, more or less, won over at the recent Election.) 
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This district has been overwhelmingly Conservative at all Elec- 
tions but that of 1906. 

(c) The Midlands and” the West, comprising the counties of 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Bedford, Rutland, Northampton, Nottingham, 
Stafford, Shropshire, Cheshire, Warwick, Worcester, Gloucester, 
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Hereford, Monmouth, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Westmor- 

land, the N. and E. Ridings of Yorkshire, and Liverpool. . 
This district has always been more divided in its counsels than the 

others ; in the aggregate it generally leans somewhat to the Conserva- 

tive side, but to a much less extent than do the Home Counties. 
(2) London. 
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This division of England is both accurate and remarkable. Each 
of the districts (a) and (4) contains a minimum of constituencies 
liable to go over to the enemy; the district (c) contains a mimmum 
of constituencies of very decided opinion. It is remarkable for 
several reasons :— ; 


Firstly, it shows that, in spite of 1885, agriculture is rather Con- 
servative than Liberal*; indeed, the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire should almost be classed with (4) rather than with (¢). 
The Liberals could never be really comfortable in the nineties with 
the artisans of England opposed to them; the separation was 
unnatural and has, apparently, been healed. 

Secondly, it shows the extraordinary influence of the Capital. Few 
Liberal members can lead a settled life within an hour or two's 
train journey from London. 

Thirdly; ıt is evident that London no longer moves in unison with 
those she seems to influence; she now speaks with an undecided 
voice. Until the recent Election London would have been unhesi- 
tatingly classed as of the same intense political colour as the counties 
which surround her. 

Fourthly, Lancashire has at last taken an apparently permanent 
place with the remainder of the Industrial North. 

Let us take the electoral results of these divisions of England in 
turn :— 


IV.—THE INDUSTRIAL NORTH (136 Members, excluding the 


Speaker's seat). 
TERG wedivcoisdetors cs go L. TOO avast etanecainess 61 L 
LOBO ics choses heen veces 73 L. LOOO riani i 114 L 
TBO2 asirieni 92 L. TOTO iaria pe 112 L 
TIG ai ia 64 L 


_ On comparıng these figures with those given for Scotland, it will 
be seen that there is an extremely close similarity between the two 
districts for évery Election except 1885. The North swung towards 
the Conservatives slightly more in 1895 tban did Scotland, but in 
other respects they have moved together, and—which is probably the 
most significant fact in the whole General Election of 1910—the 
North has, after a four-years Liberal administration, remained as 
_steadfast as Scotland to Liberalism. It is useful to compare this 
with what occurred in 1895, when, after three years of Liberal 
Government, the Party's representation in the North fell from 
92 to 64. “I r 
* Leicestershire is a notable exception to this tendency. 
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A more detailed examination will show that it is in Lancashire 
that the principal change has taken place. Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and the West Riding have always been overwhelmingly Liberal ; 
but Lancashire (excluding Liverpool), which in ’92 returned 21 
Liberals and 27 Conservatives, and in ’95 dropped to 8 Liberals and 
40 Conservatives, rose in 1906 to 38 Liberals and 10 Conservatives, 
and in I910, with two seats lost through three-cornered fights, 
. remained steady with 37 Liberals and 11 Conservatives. 

Deduction—The conclusion for the North is, therefore, the same 
as we arrived at for Scotland, and it is very ominous—for the 
Conservative Party. The North has hardened and refuses to 
Swing. 

Whatever credit Tanff Reform may take for the Conservative 
successes at the late Election—and it is quite on the cards that 
most of the regained seats, which were naturally Conservative, would 
have been won anyhow—the Liberals undoubtedly owe to the 
“Reformers ” the loyalty of Lancashire. 

We now turn to the Conservative fortress :— 


V.—THE SOUTH-EAST OF ENGLAND (99 Members). 


1886) oresoua a7 L TQOO " Sisincswendresdes I0 L 
1886 ETE 5 L. LOOD ta teases 59 L 
BOZ spesies ianea 18 L. IJIOn eias 13 L 
TBQ5 -.saevie cae. vive 6 L. 


The figures speak for themselves. The number of Liberals 
returned for this district in 1906 was a sheer Zusus nature, and was 
caused, as the voting shows, by Conservative abstentions. In that 
year their disgusted supporters sentenced the Conservative Ministry 
to “Four Years in Opposition.” The sentence has expired, and the 
Home Counties resume their true political colour. 

It is difficult, therefore, to understand why any despondency should 
be felt by Liberals at this most natural event. The loss of these 
46 seats—nearly half of the whole net losses—must have been fore- 
seen as inevitable by both the party Whips. 

Deduction—The Liberals can scarcely expect to do better in this 
district until a Plural Voting Bill is passed. Any small swing there 
may be will, however, probably be in their favour, since the South 
has yet to show the extreme constancy of the North. 


VI.—THE MIDLANDS AND WESTERN ENGLAND (167 seats). 


T8385) cide oinasecrstess tor L. IODO vessdencewerdiae 47 L. 
T3880: sarietan isei 38 L. TOOD ann eae 122 L 
1892" ersi nonnii 62 L. IOIO areia 73L 
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This is the real political battlefield of England, the Liberals in the 
North and the Conservatives in the South having retired to their 
fortresses. The district, stretchmg as it does from Lincolnshire to 
Cornwall and from Liverpool to Luton, has never in the aggregate | 
developed any strong tendency in either direction, and contains 
comparatively few safe seats outside of the Birmingham district 
and Cormmwall. Its general bias is, however, Conservative, and in 
recent years this has been considerably assisted by the Birmingham 
influence. The’ district returns exactly a quarter of the House of 
Commons. 

Deductton—We shall probably be wise to ignore the extreme 
verdict of 1906, which was caused by special influences. It will 
be seen that the present Liberal representation of the district is 
less than 1885 and more than 1892, a position roughly correspond- 
ing to the result of the whole Election. Again we see: how much 
more favourable to the Government is the result in this district 
after four years of office than it was in 1895. after three years. The 
Liberal losses amount to 40 per cent. of the seats held at the 
Election of 1906; a further reduction of 40 per cent. would deprive 
the Liberals of another 29 seats. With the issues unchanged, and 
the most easily-won seats already taken, such a result is not to be 
looked for at the next Election, and, even if the swing continued , 
against the Government, it would probably be of small dimensions; 
the Conservatives now present the more agsailable front, and it is 
not improbable that a good many of the recently-won seats, acting 
on the by-election principle, would revert to the Liberals. It is 
impossible to do more than indicate thus the probable limits of the 
gains and losses as foreshadowed by the influences which would 
be working. 

Finally there is :— 


VII—LOoNnDON (62 Members). 


TIBE arees iveri 25 L; IQOO aae nina 8L 
1886 diarsir 1 L. LOCO: Laveen tia LL 
TOGO a aiena 25 L. IOIO Er E Dn 28 L 
IOS renr dave sess 8 L. 


Seen in connection with the other results, the Party representation 
of London is quite the most unexpected in the kingdom. Many 
men prophesied the ardent Liberalism of Lancashire, which has set 
the face of the North as a rock; it could scarcely be doubted that 
in the debatable territory of Central England the swing of 
the pendulum would produce a considerable reduction from the 


+ 
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exaggerated Liberal representation of 1906; and anyone “with half 
“an eye” could see that the Home Counties, in the widest sense of 
that expression, would revert to type. But why has London not 
swung with its environment? It has not done so, and, were it not 
for the split Conservative vote at Greenwich in 1906 and a seat 
lost in 1910 through a three-cornered fight, the actual net gains of 
the Conservatives at the Elections would have been but nine. THe 
answer to the question is beyond the scope of the arithmetical analyst, 
and predictions as to London’s future action must be withheld for 
lack of data. She appears to have felt the tendency which has left 
Industrial England Liberal, and it 1s probable that, with the issues 
unchanged, this tendency would modify any excessive turn-over to 
Conservatism at an early Election. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the same proportion of seats 
has been lost by the Liberal Party in London as in Central England, 
and it is not improbable that the net result of the numerous forces 
acting on the two districts may continue to be the same, in which 
case the worst the Government would have to fear would be the 
loss of a few more seats. 


SUMMARY. 


When estimating the meaning or value which the result of a 
General Election has, it is necessary to consider whether the standard 
by which the result is to be measured is to be an absolute or a 
relative one; that is to say, whether it is proposed to compare the 
result with ideal equality, in which each party is returned: 335 strong, 
or to compare it with the result of the last Election. The latter is 
the method generally adopted; but is liable to lead to very erroneous 
conclusions. The assumption made is that every seat lost to the 
party in power is a rebuff to that party; and, therefore, that if the 
Government is returned to power, but with a Majority less than that 
which it had before the Elections, the nation has “ pronounced! against 
“it” to that extent. The fallacy is obvious. The net result of Zos? 
seats alone is considered by this method; the net result of retained 
seats, which, if the Government remains in power, must exceed the 
balance of lost seats, is ignored. Why the former should be con- 
sidered and not the latter is never stated. The votes of the electors 
who have retained their old members have equal weight with the 
votes of those who have changed their representatives, but they are 
forgotten. The mistake is in drawing what mathematicians would 
call the + or — o line, not at its correct level, where each 
measures half the House, but at the fictitious level at which the last 
majority stood. 
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If the late Government could only be considered as retaining 
the confidence of the country if it were returned in equal or greater 
strength than in 1906, the result of that notable Election would, 
indeed, be a millstone about the neck of the Liberal Party. 

The folly of this artificial comparison is seen if we imagine for a 
moment what would have been said had the Government been 
returned in 19¢6 by a majority of 124, and if the recent Election 
had, therefore, made no change. Men would undoubtedly have said 
that the Government had retained the confidence of the nation. But 
because a large number of Conservatives abstained from voting at an 
entirely different election for a party whose ineptitude had disgusted 
them, and thus allowed usually safe seats to be captured by the 
Liberals, the cry goes up that the Government has received a rebuff. 
And yet in the hypothetical case, in which the result would have been 
an admitted vote of confidence in the Government, exactly the same 
men ate supposed to have voted for them in 1910 as ‘have actually 
done so. The fact is that the “voice of the nation” is an extremely 
convenient phrase for a rather unreal thing. What we have to deal 
with is voters, and if the Government can command a substantial 
majority of these it has the “country ”—that is to say, the majority 
of voters, at its back. 

Itris, indeed, a singular admission that the Opposition Press make 
—namely, that the normal condition of things is a Liberal or Pro- 
gressive majority of 354, any reduction below which is abnormal, and 
to be interpreted as a rebuff to the Liberal Party! 

Moreover, it is but rarely pointed out that if one party has 500 
seats which it can attack and the other only 170, and if each wins, 
say, every tenth seat attacked, the minority will emerge from the 
contest with a clear gain of 33 seats, which, no doubt, they would 
at once begin to label “the verdict of the country,” or at least “the 
“writing on the wall”! 

We will now proceed to summarise, firstly, the leading features 
of the late Election; and, secondly, the deductions for the immediate 
future which may be made from it. 

The Election has been notable for :— 

(a) The unchanged resolution of Ireland. 

(6) The emphasis given by Wales to its extreme Liberalism. 

(c) The “hardening ” of Scotland and the Industrial North, chiefly 
caused in the latter case by the recently-acquired permanence 
of Lancashire Liberalism. Scotland and the North have 
definitely refused to “swing.” 

(2) The absolute reversion of the fourteen counties in the South- 
East of England to the extreme Conservatism, which, aided 


considerably by the plural vote, has always characterised 
them. 
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(© The swing of the pendulum in full but not exaggerated 
play ın Central and Western England, aided, no doubt, by 
the Birmingham influence. 


(f) The remarkable hesitation of London, and, as a whole, the 
outstanding fact that— 


(g) Liberals, after four years of office, with a defimte and strongly 
proclaimed Opposition policy against them, have been 
returned to power with a majority of 124, where, in simular 
circumstances in 1895, after three years of office and without 
Tariff Reform in the lists, they found themselves in a 
minority of 152. 7 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon zis contrast, which is a far 
truer one than that with the Election of 1906. It would be as 
unreasonable to compare the June trade returns of one year with the 
December returns of the next as to compare the majority with which 
a Government in England enters upon its first term of office with the 
Majority (if they are lucky enough to get one at all) with which 
they are returned for a second time. The fortunes of a political party 
- in England proceed in waves. It rides on the crest of the wave 
when. it first takes office; it is in the trough of the sea when it 
goes to the country at the dissolution. The crest should be com- 
pared with the previous crest, and the trough with the previous trough, 
to find out if the storm is rising or abating. 

And, finally, it would not be unsafe to predict about a General 
Election in the near future if the position remains unchanged :— 

(1) That Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and the Industrial North of 
England would stand, more or less, where they do to-day, and 
would return about 280 opponents of the Lords’ Veto. 

(2) That the South-East of England is at least as likely to swing 
rather towards the Liberals as away from them, and would not return 
less than a dozen supporters of the present Government. 

(3) And that, therefore, to get a majority the Conservatives must 
win at least 60 seats from the Liberals out of the 100 seats at present 
held by that party and its Labour allies in Central England and 
London. 

When it is seen that at the late Election, with all the ripe plums 
ready to fall into their mouths, the Opposition only managed to 
gain 38 per cent. of the Government seats in these districts together, 
it is scarcely likely that they will be able to pluck the necessary 
60 per cent. of the remaining fruit, which is considerably more 
unripe than that which they have just devoured. 

In fact, to state the problem is to demonstrate its impossibility. 
It is, indeed, more likely that if an early appeal were made to the 
constituencies the swing would be /owards rather than away from 
Liberalism. The Liberal parts of the kingdom have “jammed”; it 
is the Conservative districts which are more likely to move, and they 
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have no longer 5o much room for movement away from the 
Government. 

John Stuart Mill once stated that the only justification for a 
revolution was its success. The same thing is true about a General 
Election forced upon a nation. The Conservatives, no doubt,’ 
thought they had evidence, when they determined to force on the 
recent Election, that they would be returned to power. It was not 
without reason that the Times said on the eve of the poll that if 
Manchester and Salford returned Conservatives the fact would be 
of great significance. It would, indeed, have been significant. It 
would have assured the Opposition of the truth of the prophecy 
which is said to have emanated from the Conservative Chief Whip 
that his party would come in with a majority of 57. The Conserva- 
tives knew well enough that the Liberal gains in the Home Counties 
in 1906 were a “freak” and would be reversed at the next Election ; 
they knew they could count on the pendulum and Birmingham 
together to rectify matters in the Centre and West; and they, no 
doubt, had considerable justification for hoping that London would 
content herself with the eight Liberal members she sent to West- 
minster in 1895 and 1900. So they determined to risk—with fatal 
results—their chances of winning back Lancashire. 

The revolution has failed, and is, therefore, unjustified But a 
wanton second attempt, with the figures dead against them, would 
be worse than unjustified ; it would be criminal. 

The following table gives the percentage of supporters of a Liberal 
Government returned at each of the seven Elections from 1885 to 
IQIO for each of the seven districts into which the electorate has 
been divided:— - 











pees | isss | 1886 | roa | 1895 | 1900 1906 1910 
Ireland . . . .] 82* | 81 78 80 80 |. 82 80 
Wales, . . . . | 90 46 93 73 86 | 100 93 
Scotland. . . . | 87 60 qo 54 47 83 85 
The Industrial 

North . f ) 66 54 68 48 45 84 82 
The South East .|' 27 5 18 6 10 59 13 


.60 22 37 22 28 “73 44 








Central and West- ) 
ern England. . 








London ... ia 18 40 13 13 67 45 


* Nationalists did not count as supporters of the Liberal Government in 1885. 
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It will be seen that in 1910 four of the seven districts gave 
majorities of four-fifths and upwards to the Government, two districts 
gave slightly under- half; and it is only in the Home Counties— 
from Wiltshire to Suffolk, excluding London—that the ‘Government 


is supported by the insignificant proportion of 13 per cent. of the 
members, 


E. N. Mozvey. 


THE GREEK LADY. 


n Phidias supported the statue of Aphrodite 
at Elis upon a tortoise, to signify the protec- 
tion necessary for maidens and the home- 
keeping silence that is becoming to married . 
women —Plutarch, Concerning Isis and 

siris, 


NDER the stress of sharp military competition the Greeks 
U developed in the long run the conventional type of lady, 
who is distinguished from women at large by the number of things 
she may not do. It was necessary to the unstable equilibrium of a 
Greek State that she should be cut down to her lowest economic 
terms. She could not be dispensed with altogether, for she was 
the necessary mechanism for producing legitimate heirs, and could 
conveniently combine with this function the direction and manage- 
ment of her husband’s house. To these activities and to her religious 
duties her life was restricted. She hardly appears in history. There 
is not a woman in politics in Athens from beginning to end. 
Herodotus’ narrative is sprinkled with love-stories when he treats 
of other States, but there is no trace of the sentimental motive in 
the dealings of Athens. The suppression of the woman of the upper 
class as an element of society is, perhaps, part of the price paid for 
the greatness of the city,—the result of the working of social laws 
which probably could not at the time and under the conditions be 
resisted. The world has never yet seen a society that could afford 
to take care of all its members. The savage who kills his grand- 
father in the interests of the tribe, starts with disgust from the 
missionary who lets fall that in Europe there are old gentlemen 
living in plenty while children starve. The inevitability of these 
sacrifices is proved by the general acquiescence of the victim. The 
old woman who is rescued by the missionaries escapes in the night 
and swims back to die as her clan morality requires. The poor in | 
Europe ‘have for centuries, sometimes with enthusiasm, acquiesced ` 
in the existence of the rich. And we have no record of attempted 
mutiny by the gentlewomen of Athens. The tabu separating them 
from the slave, the alien and the courtesan had its full mental effect, 
and they were made to cling to their doubtful privilege by the same 
psychic treatment as was used by Tom Sawyer to induce his 
playmates to whitewash the fence. = 

Ischomachos was a priggish young Athenian of good social posi- 
tion whom Xenophon has immortalised for us. When he married 
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he made up his mind to educate his wife. She was a girl of fifteen, 
as brides often were in Athens, and, as he told Socrates, the greatest 
pains had been taken with her by her parents so that she might 
see as little as possible, hear as little as possible and ask the fewest 
possible questions. Ischomachos had a well-ordered mind. When 
the wife had been broken in and had grown used to her husband’s 
‘hand (the phrases are his own), he laid down for her the proposition 
that they had pooled their goods and formed a partnership for two 
purposes: to produce children and to keep house. The question of 
the rearing of children he postponed until they should have some, but 
in regard to the house he defined very clearly their mutual relations. 
God and custom, he said, concurred in delimiting these. Men are 
strong, therefore they must go out and contend with the elements 
and, if need be, with other men to get a living for their families. 
Women are physically weak, therefore God meant them to live in the 
house. They are timid while men are bold; they must, therefore, 
be stewards while men are acquirers. Women are naturally fonder 
of babies than men are; by this discrimination God beckons women 
to the nursery. Having apparently won his child-wife’s oonsent to 
this familiar substitution of effect for cause, he explained her duties 
in detail. She was to organise the slaves, selecting some for out- 
door work, some for the house. She was to receive and store the 
supplies as they came in from the farm. Another department of 
her work was clothing the family. Every step, from the reception 
of the raw wool to the turmng out of the finished garment, was to 
be taken under her eye. And there was one duty which the husband 
feared would be very disagreeable—the care of any slave that might 
fall ill. But to this the little newly-tamed wife made a charming 
answer, an answer that casts forward many centuries to Elizabeth 
of Hungary and the frame of mind that we think of as “ Christian.” 
“That will be the pleasantest task of all,” she said, “if it will make 
“them fonder of me.” 

One day Ischomachus came in and asked for something with which 
his wife, blushing for her incompetence, could not furnish him. He 
handsomely took the blame upon himself for not having set his 
goods in order before handing them over to her, and straightway gave 
her a lecture on the beauty of system. The army, the dance, the 
farm, the ship, all are adduced to prove the use and beauty of “a 
“place for everything and everything in its place.” Having com- 
pleted his theoretical treatment of the subject Ischomachu$ went 
over her new domain with his wife to start her right, and if we 
want to see just what her surroundings were, we cannot do better 
than follow his narrative. 

“My house,” he said to Socrates, “is a plain one, built with an 
“eye to convenience alone. The character of each room determines 
“its contents. Thus, our bedchamber is secure against thieves; 
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“therefore the best rugs and furniture are kept there. The dry part 
“of the attic is the place for food-stuffs, the cold part for wine, while 
“the light rooms are the place for goods and work that need light. 
“I pointed out to my wife that the beauty of the living-rooms lay 
“in their exposure, which made them sunny in winter and shady 
“in summer. Then I showed her the women’s quarters, separated 
“by a bolted door from those of the men. Next, we proceeded to 
“classify the gear. First we put together everything that had to do 
“with the sacrifices. Then we grouped the maids’ best clóthes, the 
“men’s best clothes and their soldier outfits, the maids’ bedding, the 
“men’s bedding, the maids’ shoes and the men’s shoes. We put 
“weapons in one group, and classified under different heads the tools 
“for wool-working, baking, cooking, care of the bath and of the 
“table, and so on. Then we made a cross-classification of things 
“used every day and things used on holidays only. Next we set 
“aside from the stores sufficient provision for a month, and also what 
“we calculated would last a year. That is the only way to keep 
“your supplies from running out before you know it. After that we 
“put everything in its appropriate place, summoned the servants, 
“explained our system to them and made each one responsible for 
“the safety of each article needed in his daily work and for restora- 
“tion after use to its proper place. Articles used only occasionally 
“we put in charge of the housekeeper with a written inventory. 
“We showed her where they were kept, and instructed her to give 
“them out to the servants when necessary and to see that they were 
“all put back again. 

“When all these arrangements were made,” Ischomachos continued, 
“T told my wife that good laws will not keep a State in order unless 
“they are enforced, and that she, as the chief executive officer under 
“our constitution, must contrive by rewards and punishments that 
“Taw should prevail in our house. By way of apology for laying 
“upon her so many troublesome duties, I bade her observe that we 
“cannot reasonably expect servants spontaneously to be careful of 
“the master’s goods, since they have no interest in being so; the 
“owner is the one who must take trouble to preserve his property. 
“To this my wife replied that it was as natural to a woman to 
“look after her belongings as to look after her children, and that I 
“should have given her a more difficult task if I had bidden her give 
fno heed to these matters.” 

Socrates liked this. “By Hera,” he cried, “your wife reasons 
“like a man!” 

Ischomachos was emboldened to further confidences. “One day 
“T saw her with a lot of powder on her face to make her look whiter, 
“and a lot of rouge to make her look redder, and high-heeled shoes 
“to make her look taller. I pointed out to her, in the first place, that 
“she was doing as dishonourable a thing in trying to deceive me 
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“about ber looks as I should have done if I had tried to deceive her - 
“about my property. And.then I remarked that though ‘her arts 
“might impose upon others, they could not upon me who saw her at 
“all times. I was sure to catch her early in the morning before 
“they had been applied, or tears would betray them, or perspiration, 
“or the bath.” f 
The little lady seems to have taken this also im good part, for - 
she asked her husband how she should gain a genuine bloom if 
she must give up the semblance of it, and he gave her as sound 
advice as could be founded on the assumption that in the divine 
scheme whereby men and women complement each other, oxygen is 
for men and carbon dioxide for women. “I told her not to be 
“for ever’ sitting about like a slave-girl, but to stand at the loom, 
“teaching what she knew and learning what she did not. I advised 
“her to look on at the breadmaking, and stand by while the house- 
“keeper dealt out the supplies, and go about inspecting everything. 
“Thus she could practise her profession and take a walk at the 
“same time. I added that excellent exercise could be had by making 
“beds and kneading dough.” 
- This passage from the “CEconomicus” is the most substantial 
document we have for the ‘Athenian lady of the great period, but 
we can gather from scattered references a good deal of information, 
chiefly negative, to fill out the story of her life. She was received 
at birth with less enthusiasm than a boy-baby, for the question of her 
dowry began at once to weigh upon her parents. For aught we 
know, however, she had the same love and care and playthings as 
her brothers for the first few years of her life. But when the boys 
were handed over to the pedagogue and the schoolmaster, her way 
and theirs diverged for ever. We do not know that she received any 
systematic education. Doubtless she could sometimes read and 
write; she learned from her mother a certain amount of household 
management and labour, and religious instruction was gilded for her 
by association with her only outings. When she was of marriageable 
age her parents picked out for her as desirable a young man as the 
dowry would fetch. She was betrothed with great ceremony, married 
with less, and lived as happily thereafter as ber husband permitted. 
She was a perpetual minor in the eye of the law. Before marriage 
her father or nearest male relative was her guardian; after 
marriage, her husband. Her dowry passed into her husband’s hands, 
subject to the provision that if he divorced her he must pay it back. - 
Theorists considered carefully what the amount of the ideal dowry 
should be; enough to secure the dignity of the wife’s position, but 
not so much as to tie the husband’s hands. She seldom left the 
house, never unattended by a female slave. At the religious festivals 
from which men were excluded, she mingled freely with other women, 
but there was apparently little or no visiting from house to house. 
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She was visible to the public only when from time to time she took 
part in a general religious ceremony or watched a pious procession. 
The peasant women worked with their fellows in the fields, the 
market women chattered in the agora, the courtesans came and went 
as they would, and sharpened their wits by talk with all sorts of 
people. But the lady had no society but that of her slaves. She 
had social relations with no freeman save those of her family. If 
her husband dined at ‘home alone she shared his meal, but if he had 
guests she was unseen. He lived mostly away from home in a man’s 
world of a very high type. His life was carried on in the presence 
of magnificent objects of art and was stimulated by the exciting 
presence of great men. Naturally his home was not very amusing, 
and his wife seemed pretty nearly to be a creature of a different 
species. But he was scrupulous in his respect to her, very careful 
to use no unsuitable language in her presence and to maintain her 
good opinion of him. Romantic love is notoriously an invention of 
later times. Some aspects of it occur in Athenian life, but with 
different associations from those the words have for us. The tender, 
unselfish solicitude for the welfare of the beloved was felt sometimes 
by men for promising lads; the enthusiasm of passion was some- 
times kindled by a gifted courtesan, educated by the conversation of 
the great men of her trme. So serious a person as Demosthenes 
could say, as a platitude in a public address, “We have courtesans 
“for pleasure, slave women for personal service, and wives to bear us 
“lawful offspring and be faithful guardians of our houses.” “A wife,” 
said Menander, “is a necessary evil.” Anything that is necessary 
tends to become an evil, and the wife’s dynastic importance, which 
was her very raison d'etre, operated to her disadvantage as a source 
of romantic interest. What she thought of her lot we can only 
guess; tortoises leave no memoirs. 


II. 


The oddity of this lady’s fate is striking. She lived in the house 
among a people that lived out of doors. So just-minded and 
scientific a man as Plato speaks of women as “a race that are used 
“to living out of the sunlight” Among a people who gave great 
importance to physical training, she was advised to take her exercise 
in bed-making. Ata period when the human spirit was at its freest, 
she was enclosed on all sides. Art and thought and letters were 
reaching the highest development they were ever to know, but for 
her they hardly existed. All these contradictions, however, are 
intelligible in comparison with one that must immediately strike the. 
reader. Anyone who studies the literature or the art of the Greeks 
becomes aware of the existence at this period, as at every other in 
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their history, of a deep-seated, omnipresent feminism. If we can 
imagine Athens and its inhabitants revivified and inspected by a: 
modem visitor, we can ‘safely say that after a week’s sojourn ‘he 
would record in his notebook his strong impression of the reverent 
and admiring interest taken in women. High above the town and 
dominating every prospect stood the glorious temple and awful 
likeness of the hypostasis of womanhood who was the unifying spirit 
of the land. Beside the entrance to the citadel stood the shrine 
of the same great power in her lovely aspect of Victory. And’ in the 
adornment of both these temples the physical beauty of womien 
was enthusiastically rendered; young, vigorous and pure, those 
marble maids and matrons would cause our traveller’s blood to thrill 
with envy of the land that held such women and thought of them 
so nobly. Wherever he went he would find the same powerful 
feminine motive in art, sometimes as the expression of a profound 
sentiment of the mystic character of woman and her relation to 
nature, sometimes as the result of a sense of her sheer esthetic 
value. She stands everywhere as man’s equal, Hippodamia beside 
Pelops, and Sterope beside CEnomaos. Sometimes she springs upon 
a horse and fights with man, nor is she always overborne. Sex has 
not made too great inroads upon her; she is not merely woman, but 
a human being. 

If our traveller was so fortunate as to be present at a theatrical 
representation, the impression he had received from plastic art would 
be reinforced. Ten to one the play would deal with the psychology 
or with the fate of some woman, who was also a great lady, the wife 
or the daughter of a king. She might be a devoted maiden, strong 
with the strength of mind and will that is generally allotted to men 
only. The cause for which she lays down her life is not one of the 
popular causes, supported by the emotion of the crowd, which makes 
martyrdom easy; it is an idea reasoned out by herself alone. She 
goes to her death in the moral loneliness which is the heaviest of 
dooms. Or, perhaps, the heroine would be a gentle lady who dared 
to face the death her coward husband shrank from. Perhaps she 
‘would be a wild-eyed woman edging her brother’s milder temper for 
a dreadful act of justice on their mother. She might be the proud 
victim of a hopeless love, betrayed by her false confidante; dying 
at last in shame and desperation she commits her first and only 
baseness, destroying the man she loves. Good or bad, she was 
always in the problem. If an exceptional play was now and then 
written without a woman in it, it but proved the rule, just as 
“Treasure Island” and “Dr. Jekyll,” by their reactionary exclusion 
of the feminine interest, prove its preponderance in modern fiction. 

If it happened to be a comedy that our imaginary visitor witnessed, 
he might easily get another statement of the public interest in 
women. He might see a presentation of society under the equal. 
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suffrage, or a masterly applicatıon of the marital boycott to interna- 
tional affairs. Women of contemporary Athens would be credited 
with shrewd wits, political competence, the power of organisation 
and readiness in debate. He would note that it gratified the public | 
to see the women outwit the men. If he was struck by the fact that 
there were no women in the audience, he would explain it readily 
enough by the extreme freedom of speech and action allowed on 
the stage. 

If accident or foresight made our traveller's visit coincide with the ¢ 
‘celebration of the Greater Eleusinia, he would see the whole popula- 
tion occupied in the great religious act of the year. The ideas he 
had gained at school of the hierarchy of Olympus with Zeus at the 
head would crumble before the evidence of what was really vital 
in Athenian religious life—the cult of the Mother, the giver of the 
means of life, of her human sufferings, her divine power and her 
sacramental institutes. He had probably read in some text-book of 
anthropology that the first use for food of wild herbs and seeds and 
their subsequent culture are due to primitive woman. The image 
of it in his mind would be some poor Shoshone squaw, with basket 
in one hand and paddle in the other, beating out the seed of the 
desert grass. But after he had for nine days and nights participated 
with the Athenians and the deputations from other States in their 
great ritual, the image would have changed. The squaw would be 
replaced by the figure of a stately woman, both gentle and dread, a 
very goddess, yet acquainted with grief. And with the physical life 
given by her to men ‘he would learn to associate a spiritual life typified 
by the history of the seed and embodied in the mysteries of her 
service—mysteries of such a nature that partakers in them, said 
Isocrates, “have better hopes concerning death and all eternity.” 

If our friend had the best introductions he might conceivably be 
asked to dine with Pericles). He would probably find a party of men 
only, who were forming most of the ideas that the race were ever 
to produce. These men, by a happy peculiarity, would be as 
companionable as they were learned. He would receive a strong 
impression of elevation of character without any kill-joy Puritanism. 
The gathering would be presided over by possibly the most charming 
woman our friend had ever seen, a woman whose breeding and 
brains and beauty equipped her to practise the art of the salonztre 
some two thousand years before Mme. de Rambouillet. And yet you 
could see, when now and then a glance passed between her and 
Pencles, that her chief interest lay in his career rather than in her 
own. “What is the name of Pericles’ wife?” our ingenuous stranger 
might ask of a fellow-guest. “Ah, my dear fellow,” the answer would 
be, “Aspasia is notrexactly his wife. She was born in Miletus, you 
“know, and an Athenian citizen is forbidden by law to marry an 
“alien. So there they are. They have a couple of children and live 
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“more correctly than many married people. She is all the wife he 
“has, and I should not advise any man to act on the hypothesis that 
“she is anything else.” The visitor would think he understood 
perfectly. “George Eliot,” he would say to himself, turning back to 
the other guests. Very likely he would find them listening to a new 
theory of Socrates, which he was saying he had heard from the wisest 
person he knew, a woman, Diotima. The company would smile, for 
Diotima was his “Mrs. Harris.” 

Other hospitalities might be offered to our lucky friend in the 
shape of meetings with men at the gymnasia, or other places of resort, 
where the absence of women would not surprise him. He might 
easily spend a delightful week in the full stream of Athenian life, 
noting the pretty women in the street, feeling everywhere the cult 
of womanhood, and reflect only afterward that by some odd coin- 
cidence he had not once been in the same room with a woman of 
conventional social position. 


UTI. 


Pericles is responsible for the classical expression of what the 
men of his time deemed “ladylike.” In the famous oration attributed 
to him by Thucydides, he characterised in eloquent words the spirit 
of his city, free, joyful and brave, the most inspiriting place a man 
could wish to live in. “And if I am to speak of womanly virtues, 
“let me sum them up in one short sentence: To a woman not to 
“show more weakness than is natural to her sex is a great glory, 
“and not to be talked about for good or evil among men.” We have 
seen, however, that though in practice the Greeks had shorn the 
lady of all but negative qualities, and left her hardly any room for 
unrestrained action, their art and their literature were, nevertheless, 
full of the tradition of a lady whose characteristic was freedom. 
Despite their singleness of mind, the Greeks, like all mankind, were 
capable of seeing the better and following the worse. Let us see 
how it happened that if all the ladies they saw were prisoners, 
nevertheless all the ladies they thought about were free. 

Far in the background of civilised society, hardly to be recognised 
save by analogy with backward societies of our own day, there looms 
a shadowy vision of the state of things whem women were in a very 
different relation to society from that which prevails to-day. The 
family in those times consisted of mother and child; and just as 
maternity is apparently no drawback in the long run to the fighting 
power of the lioness, we are at liberty to think that it did not 
necessarily result at once in the subjection of woman. Even after 
her physical subjection, she remained for a time the pillar of society. 
- Her children were her property, and through her they traced’ their 
descent. Her prestige was reflected in the cults of primitive men, for 
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early gods were apt to be female and their rites to'be conducted by 
women. This moment of equilibrium passed everywhere with the 
advance toward civilisation. Each step upward, the building of the 
hut, the kindling of the fire, the permanent attachment of the man 
to the mother and her child, was a step towards the social subordina- 
tion of woman, a move made at her expense for the benefit of the 
child. Primitive conditions are generally brought to our knowledge 
with displeasing accessories. It is positive pain to many minds to 
think of a society that knew neither monogamy nor the metals, and 
it was with many apologies that the anthropologists first suggested 
the universality of the phenomenon. Not only in the Malay 
Archipelago and among the American aborigines, but in Europe, 
north and south, the child openly admitted, once upon a time, that 
his mother was the only parent he could be sure of. Before the 
fusion of races took place that produced the people whom we call the 
Greeks, the lands they came to occupy were held by barbarous folk 
whose ways could not be altogether eliminated from the amalgam 
they formed with the invader. In a score of ways we cam see how 
close barbarism was to the Greeks. They drew, as it were, a magic 
circle, within which the monster could not come. But it prowled 
for ever about the edge of hight, howling and grimacing, until finally 
the spell failed and darkness prevailed again in Europe. Within the 
sacred ring the gruesome old facts were transformed, not consciously, 
but by the genius of a people whose instinct was to see things in the 
best light. They knew there was some good reason, for instance, 
why, by Attic law, a man might marry his sister by the same father, 
but not his sister by the same mother. They knew that their 
genealogical trees had a way of running back to a woman as the 
first ancestor. Herodotus in his day found Hellenic communities 
in which if you asked a man his family name he gave you his mother’s. 
All these facts might have been as humiliating tothe Greek of the 
patriarchal era as the Darwmian hypothesis was to the mid-Victoman. 
But the Greek stated them, naively, in terms that saved his self- 
respect as a member of man-controlled society. The primitive 
ancestress became a lovely princess, beloved of a god or married to 
a fair-haired invader from the north. Finding that women had’ once 
been of great social importance they endowed them instinctively 
with royal attributes. Great ladies like Jocasta and Helen and 
Clytemnestra they made of those dimly discerned traditional women 
with whose hand the title of a kingdom passed. But by far the most 
striking expression of their reminiscence of the old status of women 
was the story of the Amazons. This tribe of warrior-women was 
ranged, it is true, with the powers of darkness. Between his 
adventures with the mares of Diomede and the oxen of Geryones, 
Herakles had to subdue their queen, Hippolyta, and take her girdle - 
from ‘her; Bellerophon was despatched against them in Lycia, and 
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they fought against the Greeks at Troy. But although the society 
they symbolised was part of the old order which the Greek could not 
suffer, he still felt the beauty that might come of a free, wild life 
for women not dominated and not oversexed. There is not a 
disrespectful word of the Amazons in Greek literature, and the 
utmost resources of Greek art were used to render their lovely vigour 
amd the sadness of its inevitable defeat. Too dangerous to be 
allowed among men, their type was perpetuated among the immortals 
in Artemis, the spirit of the wild wood, both boon and bane of all 
wild creatures, strong, fearless, unconquerable, with a strain of antique 
cruelty, pointing plainly enough to her primitive origin. But Artemis, 
the bitter virgin, was denaturalised. The Amazons,—and here pre- 
cisely lay their menace to a man-governed world,—shared the full 
human lot, mated with men worthy of them and bore children, a 
marvellous race since they sprang from warriors on both sides. But 
the male children were exiled from the State and the girls grew up 
to be like their mothers before them, crowning with chaste beauty 
the manly virtues of courage and honesty. Though the evolution of 
Greek society proceeded to the complete social subjection of women, 
it never lost sight of the glory of the alternative course. We may 
almost say that the social situation was symbolised am the tradition 
of Achilles’ regret when he had slain Penthesilea in combat before 
Troy. As he looked upon her lying dead at his feet, he grieved that 
he had overcome her and thought how much better it would have 
been had he taken her to wife. 

Thus did the Greeks picture to themselves a group of knightly 
ladies to represent the obstinate and irreducible element in primitive 
metronymic society. The compromises by which the more ductile 
communities shifted toward the predominance of the male are also 
shadowed for us in the world we know as Homeric society. Everyone 
knows how Odysseus, shipwrecked, naked and starving, slept the 
sleep of exhaustion ın the wood by the sea in the land of the Phzacians, 
and how he was roused by the cries of the Princess Nausikaa and her 
maidens playing at ball. When the hero emerged among them, a 
haggard, wild-eyed tramp, the handmaidens, already of the school 
of thought that deems your true lady a timid thing, fled screaming in 
panic. But the princess, exemplar of a better breeding, stood her 
ground and heard what the suppliant had to say. Brave, cool, and 
of independent judgment, the girl considered all the circumstances 
of the case, weighing the stranger’s good address against his alarming 
appearance, and his evident need of instant succour against possible 
infraction of the convenances. Her good management of the situa- 
tion, her charming, girlish dignity, and the liberty she took of falling 
in love with the man she had saved, prepare us for finding that she 
lived in a land where women had very lately been in a strong social 
position. The text says that Nausikaa’s mother, Arete, was married to 


-Alkinoos, her own father’s brother, a consanguinity that did not count 
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where descent was traced through the female line. “And Alkinoos 
“took her to wife, and honoured her as no other woman im the world 
“is honoured, of all that nowadays keep house under the hand of their 
“lords. Thus she hath, and hath ever had, all worship heartily from 
“her dear children and from her lord Alkinoos, and from all the 
“folk who look om her as on a goddess and greet her with reverent 
“speech when she goes about the town. Yea, for she, too, has no 
“lack of understanding. To whomso she shows favour, even af they 
“be men, she ends their feuds.”* This is an invaluable expression 
of the Greek notion of a lady of the old régime, sitting as judge 
among her people and honoured like a god. But it will be noted | 
that the lady now has a lord, and that man-made propriety controls 
the free spirit of Nausikaa. 

In spite of the traces of an older order, Homeric society in general 
shows woman subordinated, and, in consequence, a great efflores- 
cence of the lady. The man is the head of the family and 
requires strict fidelity from his wife. He, however, is permitted the 
patriarchal privilege of minor wives, who are generally bondswomen. 
The lady thus assumes her well-known social status ; her faithfulness 
is the condition of her welfare, and she is imdemnified for the dis- 
comfort of having rivals by the added lustre which their inferior 
condition confers upon hers. The Homeric lady is bought of her 
father by her bridegroom, and it is honourable to her when the price 
is high “She who brings cattle” is the epithet of an “attractive 
girl Her marriage is arranged by her father, without regard to 
sentiment. The eternal question as to the relative chance of happi- 
ness in the marriage of convenance and that of inclination may be 
illumined by Homers evidence. Andromache, Hector’s' wife, was 
polydoros (“bought with many gifts”), she passed as a chattel from 
her father to her husband; but the world has yet to imagine a 
more touching relation between man and wife than that of 
Andromache and Hector. The whole story of the lot of woman- 
kind under feudal institutions is told in the famous passage of the 
last parting of these two. Hector, going out to fight, sought his 
wife to bid her farewell. She clasped his hand and, weeping, prayed 
him to remember what war means to women. “Dear my lord, this 
“thy hardihood will undo thee, neither hast thou any pity for thme 
“infant boy, nor for me, forlorn, that soon shall be thy widow; for 
“ soon will the Achaians all set upon thee and slay thee. But it were 
“better for me to go down to the grave if I lose thee; for never- 
“more wilt any comfort be mine when once thou, even thou, hast 
“met thy fate, but only sorrow... + - - Nay, Hector, thou art 
“to me father and lady mother, yea, and brother, even as thou art 
“my goodly husband. Come now, have pity, and abide here upon 
“the tower, lest thou make thy child an orphan and thy wife a 
_ “widow.” 

* Odyssey” Translation by Butcher and Lang, p. 105. 
+ “Jliad.” Translation by Lang, Leaf and Myers, p. 123. 
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But great Hector of the glancing helm loved honour more, and 
answered her: “Surely I take thought for all these things, my wife ; 
“but I have very sore shame of the Trojans and Trojan dames with 
“trailing robes if, like a coward, I shrink away from battle.”* 

The life of the Homeric lady was busy and free. She wrought at 
pleasant household tasks among her maidens, weaving the stuffs 
needed for everyday use, and performing also those wonders of 
artistic needlework that always play so large a part in the life of 
the lady. She lived in a palace built strongly to withstand attack, 
such a palace as still exhibits its ground-plan amid the ruins of 
* Tiryns When a stranger had been allowed to pass the great gates, 
he would have found himself in a large courtyard, open to the sky, 
but surrounded by a covered colonnade. This courtyard would not 
impress a modern visitor as a satisfactory entrance to a great lord’s 
house. Here the animals stood that were to furnish the day’s dinner, 
and here they were slaughtered. Here beggars were allowed to sit, 
and here was transacted a great part of the household business that 
we relegate to unseen regions. From the court a stately portico 
led to the great hall, the heart of the house, where, on the central 
hearth, between the four pillars that sustained the roof, the fire was 
knndled. Beside the hearth stood two great chairs, one for the lord 
and one for the lady. These chairs were of cedar and ivory, inlaid 
with gold or silver, and there were many other chairs and small 
tables, all rich in material and workmanship. . The ill-lighted room 
was brightened by covering the doors and walls with metal plates, 
often of bronze, but sometimes of silver and gold. Sheets of blue 
. glass were used for the same purpose, and sometimes painted pictures. 
Gleaming armour was also ranged along the walls, but this and the 
other metal-work suffered from smoke, which, in the absence of a 
chimney, escaped as best it might through an opening in the roof 
above the fireplace. The floor was of hard lime-cement mixed with 
pebbles. In this hall the meals were eaten and the whole of social 
life went on. Here, after supper, the minstrel took his harp and 
sang the deeds of heroes. At night the family was widely distributed. 
The lord and lady had their own chamber; the daughters and maid- 
servants slept ima quarter apart, sometimes on an upper floor. The 
sons of the house had each a room to himself built in the court, and 
visitors had beds laid for them in the portico. In a bathroom 
flagged with limestone stood the polished bath, which was in frequent 
requisition. The smalt objects in daily use, the earthen pots and 
jars, the curiously wrought weapons, testify to the sense of beauty 
and the refinement of life that surrounded the Homeric lady. A 
special part of the house was set apart for her and her women, but 
she came and went freely, though apparently never unattended. Her 
easy sheltered life and personal elegance are reflected in the frequent 
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reference to her white arms, her trailing dress, her fragrant bosom. 
Her ordinary garment was the peplos, a great linen web, capable of 
much variety in the draping. It was held in place by a girdle, mchly 
embroidered and clasped with gold. She wore, also, by way of 
ornament, a necklace, a frontlet, and ear-rings of gold. On cere- 
momious occasions she wore a veil, of finer tissue than her peplos. 
Generally her garments were “shining white,” but sometimes they 
were coloured, .and the commonest colour was purple; they were, 
washed in the streams, as clothes are still commonly washed in 
Greece, and dried on the rocks and the grass., Her personal belong- 
ings were rich and curious, and handmaidens waited on her at every 
step. When Telemachos visited Menelaos his hostess made her 
appearance like a very fine lady indeed: “Helen came forth from 
“her fragrant vaulted chamber, like Artemis of the golden arrows; 
“and with her came Adraste, and set for her the well-wrought chair, 
“and Alcippe bare a rug of soft wool, and Phylo bare a silver basket, 
“which Alcandre gave her, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes, 
“of Egypt. His wife bestowed on Helen lovely gifts; a golden distaff, 
“did she give, and a silver basket with wheels beneath, and the rims 
“thereof were finished with gold. This it was that the handmaid 
“Phylo bare and set beside her, filled with dressed yarn, and across 
“it was laid a distaff charged with wool of violet blue. So Helen 
“sat her down im the chair, and beneath was a footstool for the feet.”* 

Although the presence of the minor wife is abundantly wisible in 
the background of Homeric society, the tendency is, nevertheless, in 
the direction of monogamy. In the families that are, so to speak, 
in focus there is but one wife as there 1s but one husband. Sincere 
and robust affection between man and wife and the passionate love 
of both for the children is the norm. If the picture seems too rosy 
to be true, we must remember that Homer’s goldsmith’s work also 
seemed to be beyond the probable until ıt began to be recovered 
out of the earth. Now that we have been driven to believe him 
about dagger-biades, we may, perhaps, trust him further in the matter 
of married love. There was every reason why the lady should cling 
to her lord, for his strong arm only held her on her height. Any 
woman whose protector failed her might become a slave. More- 
over, she was her lord’s property, and in case of misdemeanor on 
her part, he held the patriarchal power of life and death. In her 
husband’s absence her own son was her master. Penelope was bullied 
by Telemachos and was proud of his manly self-assertion. But she 
in her turn was absolute mistress of her slaves, and had no reason to 
be dissatisfied with her position in a oe that placed so many 
below her and so few above her. 

When we speak of Homeric society we assume that the Homeric 
poems deal with an actual state of things, and with a single period. 
These assumptions are doubtless both false, and no department of 
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scholarly research is more attractive than that which is devoted to 
undermming them. It is, nevertheless, legitimate for our purpose 
to view them naively as the record of a wonderful world, wherem 
men used an amazing language that never was spoken by living man, 
and saw sights and did deeds that were never part of human experi- 
ence. We may legitimately look upon them thus, for doubtless the 
historic Greeks of the great time themselves did so, and far more 
important than the scientific character of.the poems is the effect 
they had on the collective mind of the race that evolved them. It 
must be constantly borne in mind, in estimating the Greek’s ideal 
of a lady, that there never was a time when he would not have 
admitted theoretically that she should be of the heroic type. Latera- 
ture never ceased to take its women from the early legends, philoso- 
phers and satirists were always attracted by the hypothesis of social 
equality between the sexes, and at the time when militarism and 
democracy had done thew worst for the lady, she might easily, in 
her infrequent walks abroad, come upon a sculptor modelling a 
magnificent young creature on horseback, who, in spite of what he 
saw about him, persisted’ as his idea of woman. 


IV. 


One of the temperamental differences between Plato and Aristotle 
consists in the greater willingness of Aristotle to acquiesce im exist- 
ing conditions and to exert his imagination to provide reasons for 
their permanence. Plato’s imagination urged him to view existing 
conditions in a different and more critical light. Nowhere does the 
difference come out more strongly than in their views of the woman 
question. There was room for a comparative study of it, based not 
only on traditions of the past, but on the actual case at Sparta, 
where women enjoyed greater social freedom than at Athens, shared 
the physical training of the men, and held property. Aristotle, how- 
ever, noted that in the society with which he was most familiar the 
woman, the slave and the child were in subjection to them. Assum- 
ing that this is the best of all possible arrangements, he gives it a 
quasi-scientific basis: “The slave has no deliberative faculty at all; 
“the woman has, but it is without authority; and the child! has it, 
“but it is immature.” He notes that the occupations of women are 
different from those of men, and shows that this must be so: if the 
women go into the fields with the men, who will manage the house? 
“Tt is absurd to argue from the analogy of animals that men and 
“women should follow the same pursuits; for animals have not to 
“manage a household.” It will be seen that the mind of Aristotle 
does not in this connection rise far above that of Ischomachos. They 
agree that God and custom have placed women indoors. 

‘ Plato, on the other hand, realised that as women had not always 
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lived in the shadow they might conceivably emerge again into the 
sunlight. He was possessed by the thoroughly scientific idea of the 
solidarity of the race. Could it be permanently good for the State 
that half of its adult free population should lag behind the other 
half in body and mind? He saw that a negative dnswer would carry 
him very far, but perhaps the farther the better. In the course of 
organising an ideal State in which the upper class, regardless of its 
own happiness, should be the disinterested guardian of the whole, 
he described as an essential part of that class such a lady as the 
world had never seen. There was to be no assumption that she had 
or lacked this or that faculty; custom had made certain distinctions, 
but whether God concurred in them was to be determined by experi- 
ment. The girls of this ‘chosen class were to be educated in every 
respect like the boys; Amazons were once more to be seen, but this 
time not opposed to men. Peaceful sports and warlike exercises 
were to develop the physique of boys and girls alike, and the trainmg 
of the mind was to be the same for both. We are still uncertain 
whether there are actually psychic “sex-characters” or not; Plato 
could not see evidence of any. The different parts played by men 
and women in the continuance of the race seemed to him to have 
no necessary connection with their relative ability to practise medicine 
or to play the flute. We grant, he argued, that a bald-headed man 
is very different in one regard from a long-haired man; shall we 
then say that if bald men may become cobblers, long-haired men 
may not? And similarly, if we are sending for a doctor, shall we 
try to get one who excels in professional skill, or one who performs | 
this or that function in reproduction? “None of the occupations 
“which comprehend the ordering of a State belong to woman as 
“woman, nor yet to man as man, but natural gifts are to be found 
“here and there im both sexes alike, and, so far as her nature is 
“concerned, there is no difference between the natures of the man 
“and of the woman. Shall we, then, appropriate all duties to men 
“and none to women? On the contrary, we shall hold that one 
“woman may have talents for medicine and another be without them ; 
“and that one may be musical and another unmusical; one woman 
“may have qualifications for gymnastic exercises and for war, and 
“smother be unwarlike and without a taste for gymnastics; there 
“may be a love of knowledge in one woman and a distaste for it 
“sn another. There are also some women who are fit and others 
“who are unfit for the office of guardians. As far as the guardianship 
“of the State is concerned, there is no difference between. the natures 
“of the man and of the woman, but only various degrees of weakness 
“and strength. Thus we shall have to select duly qualified women 
“also to share in the life and official labours of the duly qualified 
“men, since we find that they are competent to the work and of - 
“kindred nature with the man.”* — - 

* Condensed from the " Republic,’ Book V. Translation by Davies and Vaughan. 
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It is well known that to secure the best ‘public service from his 
governing class, both men and women, Plato made a clean sweep 
of property and the family from among them. Temporary unions 
were to be arranged by the State, children were to be reared by the 
State, dwellings and mess-tables were to be furnished by the State. 
These proposals met the same objections then that they meet now. 
Whether property and the status of women are indissolubly connected 
is still the fundamental social question. The thing to be noted by 
students of the lady is this new conception of her. Like the lady 
of feudalism, she is the female of a governing class, yet she 1s not 
economically dependent. Like the Christian nun, she is explicitly 
devoted not to the pursuit of happiness but to the service of others ; 
yet she is not to forswear marriage and maternity. We must add to 
the historic oddity of the discrepancy between the actual Athenian 
lady amd the lady of art her still more striking contrast with this 
theoretical lady. A time of her deep subjection produced the boldest 
declaration of her independence ever drawm Other men had 
thoughts on this subject similar to Plato’s. The comedies of Aris- 
tophanes show a thorough understanding of the problem, and prove 


that the general public must have been familiar with it. It could l 


not logically fail to interest men who lived beneath the shadow of 
Athena, of that spirit of self-restraint who caught Achilles by his 


yellow hair to hold him back from murder, that spirit of wisdom ~ 


who walked with Odysseus as his familiar friend, and whom in all 
her aspects they held to be typically feminine. There was no incon- 
gruity in broaching in her presence “a bold view of the destiny of 
women. The really humorous paradox is that Pericles, standing up 
to voice the ideals of the people she had formed, should take no 
further account of the sex she was one of, than to beg its representa- 
tives on earth to be at all costs ladylike. 


EMILY . JAMES PUTNAM. — 


\ 


PERFECT HEALTH, 


ERFECT HEALTH! 

` Have you any conception of what the phrase means? Can 
you form any image of what would be your feeling if every organ 
in your body were functioning perfectly? Perhaps you can go back 
to some day in your youth, when you got up early 1 in the morning 
and went for a walk, and the spirit of the sunrise got mto your 
blood, and you walked faster, and took deep breaths, and laughed 
aloud for the sheer happiness of being alive in such a world of 
beauty. And now you are grown older—and what would you give 
for the secret of that glorious feeling? What would you say if you 
were told that you could bring it back and keep it, not only for 
mornings, but for afternoons and evenings, and not as something 
accidental and mysterious, but as something which you yourself have 
created, and of which you are completely master? 

This is not an introduction to a new device in patent medicine 
advertising. I have nothing to sell, and no process patented. It is 
simply that for ten years I have been'studying the ill-health of myself 
and of the men and women around me. And I have found the cause 
and the remedy. I have nòt only found good health, but perfect 
health; I have found a new state of being, a new potentiality of 
life; a sense of lightness and cleanness and joyfulness, such as I . 
did not know could exist in the human body. “I like to meet you 

“on the street,” said a friend the other day. “You walk as if it was 

“such fun!” 

I look about me in the world, and nearly everybody I know is 
sick, I could name one after another, a hundred men and women, 
who are doing vital work for progress and carrying a cruel handicap 
of physical suffering. For instance, I am working for social justice, 
and I have comrades whose help is needed every hour, and they 
are ill! In one single week’s newspapers last spring I read that one ' 
was dying of kidney trouble, that another was in hospital from 
nervous breakdown, and that a third was ill with ptomaine poisoning. - 
And in my correspondence I am told that another of my dearest 
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friends has only a year to live; that another heroic man is a nervous 
wreck, craving for death; and that a third is tortured by bious 
headaches. And there is not one of these people whom I could not 
cure if I had him alone for a couple of weeks; no one of them who 
would not in the end be walking down the street “as if 1t were such 
iis fun! y” 

I propose herein to tell the story of my discovery of health, and I 
shallsnot waste much time in apologising for the intimate nature of 
the narrative. It is no pleasure for me to tell over the tale of my 
headaches or to discuss my unruly stomach. I cannot take any 
case but my own, because there is no case about which I can speak 
with such authority. To be sure, I might write about it in the 
abstract, and in veiled terms. But in that case the story would lose 
most of its convincingness, and so of its usefulness. I might tell it 
without signing my name to it’ But there are a great many people 
who have read my books and will believe what I tell them, who 
would not take the trouble to read an article without a name. Mr. 
Horace Fletcher has set us all an example in this matter. He has 
written several volumes about his individual digestion, with the 
result that literally millions of people have been helped. In the same 
way I propose to put my case on record. The reader will find that 
it is a typical case, for I made about every mistake that a man could 
make, and tried every remedy, old and new, that anybody had to 
offer me. i 

I spent my boyhood in a well-to-do family, in which good eating 
was regarded as a social grace and the principal interest in lıfè. We 
had a coloured woman to prepare our food, and another to serve it, 
and besides this all the ladies of the family were skilled in baking 
and preserving, and the men with chafing-dish and punch-bowl. It 
was not considered fitting for children to drink hquor, but they had 
hot bread three times a day, and they were permitted to revel in 
fried chicken and rich gravies and pastries, fruit cake, and candy 
and ice-cream. Every Sunday I would:see my grandfather's table 
with a roast beef at one end and a couple of chickens at the other, 
and a cold ham at one side; and at Christmas and Thanksgiving 
the energies of the whole establishment would be given up to the 
preparation of delicious foods. And later on, when I came to New 
York, I considered it necessary to have such food; even when I was 
a poor student, living on four dollars a week, I spent more than three 
of it on eatables. 

. I was an active and: fairly healthy boy; at twenty I remember 
saying that I had not had a day’s serious sickness in fourteen years. 
Then I wrote my first novel, working sixteen or eighteen hours a day 
for several months, and camping out, and living mostly’ out of a 
frying-pan. At the end I found that I was seriously troubled with 
dyspepsia; and it was worse the next year, after the second book. 
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I went to see a physician, who gave me some red liquid, which 
magically relieved the consequences of doing hard brain-work after 
eating. So I went on for a year or two more, and then I found that 
the artificially-digested food was not being eliminated from my 
system with sufficient regularity. So I went to another physician, 
who gave my malady another name, and gave me another medicine, 
and put off the time of reckoning a little while longer. 

I have never in my life used tea or coffee, alcohol or tobacco; but 
for seven or eight years I worked under heavy pressure all the time, 
and ate very irregularly, and ate unwholesome food. So I began to 
have headaches once in a while, and to notice that I was abnormally 
sensitive to colds. I considered these maladies natural to mortals, 
and I would always attribute them to some specific accident. I would 
say, “I’ve been knocking about down town all day”; or, “I was out 
“in the hot sun”; or, “I lay on the damp ground.” I found that if 
I sat in a draught for even a minute I was certain to “catch a cold” 
I found also that I had sore throat and tonsilitis once or twice every 
winter; also, now and then, the grippe. There were times when I 
did not sleep well; and as all this got worse, I would have to drop 
all my work and try to rest. The first time I did this a week or two 
was sufficient; but later on a month or two was necessary, and then 
several months. 

The year I wrote “The Jungle” I had my first summer cold. It 
was haying time on a farm, and I thought it was a kind of hay-fever. 
I would sneeze for hours in perfect torment, and this lasted for a 
month, until I went away to the sea-shore. This happened again 
the next summer, and also another very painful experience; a nerve 
in a tooth died, and I had to wait three days for the pain to | 
“localise,” and then had the tooth drilled out, and staggered home, 
and was ill in bed for a week with chills and fever, and nausea and 
terrible headaches. I mention all these unpleasant details so that 
the reader may understand the state of wretchedness to which I had 
come. At the same time, also, I had a great deal of distressing 
illness in my family; my wife seldom had a week without suffering, 
and my little boy had pneumonia one winter, and croup the next, and 
whooping-cough in the summer, with the inevitable “colds” scattered 
in between. 

After the Helicon Hall fire I realised that I was in a bad way, and 
for the two years following I gave a good part of my time to trying 
to find out how to preserve my health. I went to Battle Creek and 
to Bermuda, and to the Adirondacks; and I read the books of all 
the new investigators of the subject of hygiene, and tried out their 
theories religiously. I had discovered Horace Fletcher a couple of 
years before. Mr. Fletcher’s idea is, in brief, to chew your food, and 
chew it thoroughly; to extract from each particle of food the 
maximum of nutriment, and to eat only as much as your system 
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actually needs. This was a very wonderful idea to me, and I fell 
upon ıt with the greatest enthusiasm. All the physicians I had - 
known were men who tried to cure me when I fell sick, but here was 
a man who was studying how to stay well. I have to find fault with 
Mr. Fletcher’s system, and so I must make clear at the outset how 
much I owe to it. It set me upon the right track—it showed me the 
goal, even if it did not lead me to it. It made clear to me that all 
my various ailments were symptoms of one great trouble, the presence 
in my body of the poisons produced by superfluous and unassimilated 
food, and that in adjusting the quantity of food to the body’s exact 
needs lay the secret of perfect health. i 

It was only in the working out of the theory that I fell dowa. 
Mr. Fletcher told me that “ Nature ” would be my guide, and that if 
only I masticated thoroughly, instinct would select the foods. I 
found that, so far as my case was concerned, my “nature” was 
hopelessly perverted. I invariably preferred unwholesome’ foods— 
apple pie, and toast soaked in butter, and stewed fruit with quantities 
of cream and sugar. Nor did “Nature” kındly tell me when to 
stop, as she apparently does some other “Fletcherites”; no matter 
how much I chewed, if I ate all I wanted I ate too much. And when 
I realised this, and tried to stop it, I went, in my ignorance, to the 
other extreme, and lost fourteen pounds in as many days. Again, 
Mr. Fletcher taught me to remove all the “unchewable” parts of 
the food—the skins of fruit, etc. The result of this is there is nothing 
to stimulate the intestines, and the waste remains in the body for 
many days. Mr. Fletcher says this does not matter, and he appears 
to prove that it has not mattered in his case. But I found that it 
mattered very seriously in my case; it was not until I became a 
“Fletcherite” that my headaches became hopeless and that sluggish 
intestines became one of my chronic complaints. 

I next read the books of Metchnikoff and Chittenden, who showed 
me just how my ailments came to be. The unassimilated food lies 
in the colon, and bacteria swarm in it, and the poisons they produce 
are absorbed into the system. I had bacteriological examinations 
made in my own case, and I found that when I was feeling well 
the number of these toxin producing germs was about six billions 
to the ounce of intestinal contents ; and when, a few days later, I 
had a headache, the number was a hundred and twenty billions. 
Here was my trouble under the microscope, so to speak. 

These tests were made at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where I 
went for a long stay. I tried their'system of water cure, which I 
found a wonderful stimulant to the eliminative organs; but I dis- 
covered that, like all other stimulants, it leaves you in the end just 
where you were. My health was improved at the sanitarium, but 
a week after I left I was down with the grippe again. 

I gave the next year of my life to trying to restore my health. 
I spent the winter in Bermuda and the summer in the Adirondacks, 
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both of them famous health resorts, and during.the entire time I 
lived an absolutely hygienic lıfe. I did not work hard, and I did 
not worry, and I did not think about my health except when I had 
to. I lived in the open air all the time, and I gave most of the day 


. to vigorous exercise—tennis, walking, boating and swimming. I 


1 


mention this specifically, so that the reader may perceive that I had 
eliminated all other factors of ill-health, and appreciate to the full 
my statement that at the end of the year’s time my general health 
was worse than ever before. : 

I was all right so long as I played tennis all day. or climbed 
mountains. The trouble came when I settled down to do brain- 
work. And from this I saw perfectly clearly that I was over-eating ; 
there was surplus food to be burned up, and when it was not burned 
up it poisoned me. But how was I to stop when I was hungry? I 
tried giving up all the things I liked and of which I ate most; but 
that did no good, because I had such a complacent appetite—I would 
immediately take to liking the.other things! I thought that I had an 
abnormal appetite, the result of my early training; but how was I 
ever to get rid of it? 

I must not give the impression that I was a conspicuously hearty 
eater. On the contrary, I ate far less than most people eat. But 
that was no consolation to me. I had wrecked myself by years of 
overwork, and so I was more sensitive. The other people were 
going to pieces by slow stages, I could see; but 1 was already in 
pieces. . i ni Ay 

So matters stood when I chanced to meet a lady, whose radiant 
complexion and extraordinary health were a matter of remark to 
everyone. I was surprised to hear that for ten or fifteen years, and 
until quite recently, she had been a bed-ridden invalid. She had 
lived the lonely existence of a pioneer’s wife, and had raised a family 
under conditions of shocking ill-health, She had suffered from 
sciatica and acute rheumatism; from a chronic intestinal trouble 
which the doctors called “intermittent peritonitis”; from mtense 
nervous weakness, melancholy, and chronic catarrh, causing deafness. 
And this was the woman who rode on horseback with me up Mount 
Hamilton, in California, a distance of twenty-eight miles, in one of 
the most terrific rain-storms I have ever witnessed! We had two 
untamed young horses, and only leather bits to control them with, 
and we were pounded and flung about for six mortal hours, which I 
shall never forget if I live to be a hundred. And this woman, when 
she took the ride, had not eaten a particle of food for four days 


_ previously | 


That was the clue to her escape: she had cured herself by a fast. 
She had abstained from food for eight days, and all her troubles 
had fallen from her. Afterwards she had taken her eldest son, a 
senior at Stanford, and another friend of his, and fasted twelve days 
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with them, and cured them of nervous dyspepsia. And then she 
had taken a woman friend, the wife of a Stanford professor, and 
cured her of rheumatism by a week’s fast. I had heard of the fasting 
cure, but this was the first time I had met with it. I was too much 
burdened with work to try it just then, but I began to read up on 
the subject—the books of Dr. Devey, Dr. Hazzard and Dr. Car- 
rington, and more especially those of Dr. Bernard Macfadden. Coming 
home from California I got a sunstroke on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
spent a week in hospital at Key West, and that seemed to give the 
coup de grace to my long-suffering stomach. After another spell 
of hard work I found myself unable to digest corn-meal mush and 
milk, and so I was ready for a fast. 

I began. The fast has become a commonplace to me now; but I 
will assume that it is as new and as startling to the reader as it was 
to myself at first, and will describe my sensations at length. 

I was very hungry for the first day—the unwholesome, ravening 
sort of hunger that all dyspeptics know. I had a little hunger the 
second morning, and thereafter, to my very great astonishment, no 
hunger whatever—no more interest in food than if I had never known 
the taste of it. Previous to the fast I had had a headache every 
day for two or three weeks. It lasted through the first day and then 
disappeared—never to return. I felt very weak the second day, and 
a little dizzy on arising. I went out of doors and lay in the sun all 
day, reading; and the same for the third and fourth days—in intense 
physical lassitude, but with great clearness of mind. After the fifth 
day I felt stronger, and walked a good deal, and I also began some 
writing. No phase of the experience surprised me more than the 
activity of my mind: I read and wrote more than I had dared to do 
for years before. 

During the first four days I lost fifteen pounds in weight—some- 
thing which, I have since learned, was a sign of the extremely poor 
state of my tissues. Thereafter I lost only two pounds in eight 
days—an equally unusual phenomenon. I slept well throughout the 
fast. About the middle of each day I would feel weak, but a 
massage and a cold shower would refresh me. Towards the end I 
began to find that in walking about I would grow tired in the legs, 
and as I did' not wish to lie in bed I broke the fast after the twelfth 
day with some orange-juice. f 

I took the juice of a dozen oranges during two days, and then 
went on the milk diet, as recommended by Macfadden. I took a 
glassful of warm milk every hour the first day, every three-quarters 
of an hour the next day, and finally every half-hour—or eight 
quarts a day. This is, of course, much more than can be assimilated, 
but the balance serves to flush the system out. The tissues are 
bathed in nutriment, and an extraordinary recuperation is experi- 
enced. In my own case I gained four and a half pounds in one 
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day—the third—and gained a total of thirty-two pounds in twenty- 
four days. 

My sensations on this milk diet were almost as interesting as on 
the fast. In the first place, there was an extraordinary sense of 
peace and calm, as if every weary nerve in the body were purring 
like a cat under a stove. Next there was the keenest activity of 
mind—I read and wrote incessantly. And, finally, there was a 
perfectly ravenous desire for physical work. In the“ald days I had 
walked long distances and climbed mountains, but ‘always with 
reluctance and from a sense of compulsion. Now, after the cleaning- 
out of the fast, I would go into a gymnasium and do work which 
would literally have broken my back before, and I did it with intense 
enjoyment, and with amazing results. The muscles fairly leaped out 
upon my body; I suddenly discovered the possibility of becoming 
an athlete. I had always been lean and dyspeptic-lookmg, with 
what my friends called a “spiritual” expression; I now became as 
round as a butter-ball, and so brown and rosy in the face that I was 
a joke to all who saw me. l 

I ‘had not taken what is called a “complete” fast—that is, I had 
not waited until hunger returned. Therefore I began again. I 
intended only a short fast, but I found that hunger ceased again, 
and, much to my surprise, I had’ none of the former weakness. I 
took a cold bath and a vigorous rub twice a day; I walked four 
miles every morning, and did light gymnasium work, and with 
nothing save a slight tendency to chilliness to let me know that I 
was fasting. I lost nine pounds in eight days, and then went for a 
week longer on oranges and figs, and made up most of the weight 
on these. 

I shall always remember with amusement the anxious caution with 
which I now began to taste the various foods which before had 
caused me trouble. Bananas, acid fruits, peanut butter—I tried them 
one by one, and then in combination, and so realised with a thrill 
of exultation that every trace of my old trouble was gone. Formerly 
J had had to lie down for an hour or two after meals; now I could do 
whatever I chose. Formerly I had been dependent ugon all kinds, 
of laxative preparations; now I forgot about them. I no longer 
bad headaches. I went bareheaded in the rain, I sat in cold draughts 
of air, and was apparently immune to colds. And, above all, 1 had 
that marvellous, abounding energy, so that whenever I had a spare 
minute or two I would begin to stand on my head, or to “chin” 
myself, or do some other “stunt,” from sheer exuberance of animal 
spirits. ; 

For several months after this experience I lived upon a diet of 
raw foods exclusively—mainly nuts and fruits. I had been led to 
regard this as the natural diet for human beings; and I found that 
so long as I was leading an active life the results were most 
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satisfactory. They were satisfactory also in the case of my wife, and 
still more so ın the case of my little boy; the amount of work and 
bother thus saved in the household may be imagined. But when 
I came to settle down to a long period of hard and continuous 
writing, I found that I had not sufficient bodily energy to digest 
these raw foods. I resorted to fasting and milk alternately—and 
that is well enough for a time, but it proves a nervous strain in 
the end. Recently a friend called my attention to the late Dr. Salis- 
bury’s book, “The Relation of Alimentation to Disease.” Dr. 
Salisbury recommends a diet of broiled beef and hot water as the 
solution of most of the problems of the human body; and it may 
be believed that I, who had been a rigid and enthusiastic vegetarian 
for three or four years, found this a startling idea However, I 
make a speciality of keeping an open mind, and I set out to try 
the Salisbury system. I am sorry to have to say that it seems to 
be a good one; sorry, because the vegetarian way of life is so 
obviously the cleaner and more humane and more convenient. But 
it seems to me that I am able to do more work and harder work 
with my mind while eating beefsteaks than under any other régime ,, 
and while this continues to be the case there will be one less vege- 
tarian in the world. 

The fast is to me the key to eternat youth, the secret of 
perfect and permanent health. I would not take anything in alt 
the world for my knowledge of it It is Nature’s safety-valve, 
an automatic protection against disease. I do not venture to 
assert that I am proof against virulent diseases, such as smallpox 
or typhoid. I know one ardent physical culturist, a physician, who 
takes typhoid germs at intervals in order to prove his immunity, but 
I should not care to go that far; it is enough for me to know that 
I am proof against all the common infections which plague us, and 
against all the “chronic” troubles. And I shall continue so just as 
long as I stand by my present resolve, which is to fast at the slightest 
hint of any symptom of ill-being—a cold or a headache, a feeling of 
depression, or a coated tongue, or a scratch on the finger which does 
not heal quickly. 

Those who have made a study of the fast explain its miracles in 
the following way: Superfluous nutriment is taken into the system 
and ferments, and the body is filled with a greater quantity of 
poisonous matter than the organs of elimination can handle. The 
result is the clogging of these organs and of the blood-vessels—such 
is the meaning of headaches and rheumatism, arteriosclerosis, para- 
lysis, apoplexy, Bright’s disease, cirrhosis, etc. And by impairing 
the blood and lowering the vitality this same condition prepares the 
system for infection—for “ colds,” or pneumonia, or tuberculosis, or 
any of the fevers. As soon as the fast begins, and the first hunger ` 
_ has been withstood, the secretions cease, and the whole assimilative 
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system, which takes so much of the energies of the body, goes out 
of business. The body then begins a sort of house-cleaning, which 
must be helped by an enema and a bath daily, and, above all, by 
copious water-drinking. The tongue becomes coated, the breath and 
the perspiration offensive; and this continues until the diseased 
matter has been entirely cast out, when the tongue clears and hunger 
reasserts itself in unmistakable form. 

The loss of weight during the fast 1s generally about a pound a 
day. The fat is used first, and after that the muscular tissue; true 
starvation begins only when the body has been reduced to the 
skeleton and the viscera. Fasts of forty and fifty days are now 
‘quite common—I have met several who have taken them. The 
longest fast I have heard of is seventy-two days. 

Strange as it may seem, the fast is a cure for both emaciation and 

obesity. After a complete fast the body will come to its. ideal 
weight. People who are very stout will not regain their weight; 
while people who are under weight may gain a pound or more a day 
for a month. There are two dangers to be feared in fasting. The 
first is that of fear. I do not say this as a jest. No one should 
begin to fast until he has read up on the subject and convinced 
_ himself that it is the thing to do; if possible he should have with 
him someone who has already had the experience. He should not 
have about him terrified aunts and cousins who will tell him that he, 
looks lıke a corpse, that his pulse is below forty, and that his heart 
may stop beating in the night. I took a fast of three days out in 
California; on the third day I walked about fifteen miles, off and 
on, and, except that I was restless, I never felt better. And then 
in the evening I came home and read about the Messina earthquake, 
and how the relief ships arrived, and the wretched survivors crowded 
down to the water’s edge and tore each other like wild beasts in 
their rage of hunger. The paper set forth, in horrified language, 
that some of them had been seventy-two hours without food. I, as 
I read, had also been seventy-two hours without food; and the 
difference was simply that they thought they were starvmg. And 
if at some crisis during a long fast, when you feel nervous and weak 
and doubting, some people with stronger wills than your own are 
able to arouse in you the terrors of the earthquake survivors, they 
can cause their most direful anticipations to be realised. 

The other danger is in breaking the fast. A person breaking a 
long fast should regard himself as if he were ‘lable to seizures of 
violent insanity. I know a man who fasted fifty days, and them ate 
half a dozen figs, and caused intestinal abrasions, from, which he lost 
a great deal of blood. I would dwell more upon this topic were it 
not for my discovery of the “milk diet” When you drink a glass 
of milk every half-hour you have no chance to get really hungry, 
and so you glide, as if by magic, from a condition of extreme 
emaciation to one of blooming rotundity. 
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I will conclude this article by narrating the experiences of some 
other persons with the fasting cure. With the exception of one,-the 
second case, they are all people whom I know personally, and who 
have told me their stories with their own lips. 

First, I give the case of my wife. She has always been frail, and 
subject to sore throat since girlhood. In the past five years she has 
undergone three major surgical operations and had several serious 
illnesses besides. Two years ago she had a severe attack of appen- 
dicitis. The physician made a wrong diagnosis, and kept her alive 
for about ten days with morphine. She was then too low to risk 
an operation, and was not expected to live. It was several months 
before she was able to walk again, and she has never fully recovered 
from the experience. When she began the fast she was suffering 
from serious stomach trouble, loss of weight, and neurasthenia. 

I did not think that she would be able to stand a fast. She had 
more trouble than ]—some nervousness, headache and nausea. But 
she stood it for ten days, when her tongue cleared suddenly. She 
had lost twelve pounds, and she then gained twenty-two pounds in 
seventeen days. She then took another fast of six days with me, 
and with no more trouble than I experienced the second time— 
walking four miles every morning with me. She js now a picture 
of radiant health, and’ is engaged in accumulating muscle with 
enthusiasm, 

Second, a man well on in life, who had always abused his health. 
He suffered from asthma and dropsy, and was saturated with drugs. 
He had not been able to lie down for several years. He weighed 
over 220 pounds, and his legs were “like sacks of water, leaking 
“continually.” His kidneys had refused to act, and after his doctors 
had tried all the drugs they knew he was told that he was dying. 
His brother, who narrated the circumstances to me, persuaded’ him 
not to eat the supper that was brought in to him, and so he lived 
through the night. He fasted seven days, and went for four weeks 
longer on a very light diet, and is now chopping wood and pitching 
hay upon his farm in Kentucky. 

Third, a young physician, as a college boy a physical wreck from 
dissipation, now twenty-four. “A born neurastheniac.” He was 
attacked by appendicitis twice in succession. He fasted five days 
after the last attack, and six days later on. Gained thirty-five 
pounds, and is a splendidly-developed athlete; he runs five miles in 
26 minutes 15 seconds, and rode a wheel 500 miles in seven days. 

Fourth, a young lady, who had suffered a nervous collapse caused 
by overwork and worry. The bones of her spine had softened ; her 
hip-bones tilted upwards three-quarters of an inch; she was “barely 
“able to crawl on two sticks... She fasted ten days, and again eight 
days, and took the milk diet for six weeks. I have seen her every 
day for the last eight or ten weeks, and J do not think that I ever 
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met a woman who impressed me as possessing such superabundant 
and radiant health. 

Fifth, a young man, injured in a railroad wreck; a rib broken and 
the outer linmg of the lungs punctured. Still has an opening for 
drainage, caused by chafing of the membranes. Suffered in succes- 
sion attacks of bronchitis, typhoid, pneumonia and pleurisy. Was 
reduced from 186 to 119 pounds, and had planned to take his life. 
Fasted six days, gained twenty-seven pounds, and plays tennis 
vigorously, in spite of having an opening in his chest. Recently 
walked 442 miles in eleven days. 

Sixth, a lady, married, and in middle life, a life-long sufferer from 
stomach trouble; had experienced six attacks of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, resulting in valvular heart disease and the loss of the use 
- of her limbs. Fasted four times—four, eight, twenty-eight, and 
fourteen days. I can best describe her present condition by saying 
that all this summer she arose every morning at daybreak, walked 
four and a half miles, went for a swim, and then walked home for 
breakfast. 

Seventh, an episcopal clergyman, who had suffered almost all his 
life from indigestion; had an acute attack of gastritis, followed by 
nervous prostration and complete breakdown. Specialists had 
diagnosed his case as “prolapsed stomach and bowels, autointoxica- 
“tion and neurasthenia,” and told him that he could not expect to get 
well in less than five years. He was so emaciated that he could 
hardly creep around, and, despite the fact that he had a wife and 
six children, was contemplating suicide. He fasted eleven days, and 
then gained thirty pounds. I am prepared to testify that he is the 
most hard-working, cheerful and athletic clergyman it has ever beem 
my fortune to meet. 

I have taken some trouble to investigate the subject of the fast 
and to meet people who have been through the experience. I could 
give a dozen more cases such as the above if space permitted. I 
know one man who reduced his weight from 365 pounds to 235. 
I know one little girl whose spine was bent in the shape of a letter 
U lying sideways, and who, by means of fasting and a diet of fruits 
exclusively, has come four inches nearer to straightness in a few 
months. She has the complexion of perfect health, and is rapidly 
recovering the use of arms and legs, which were paralysed years ago. 

The reader may think that my enthusiasm over the fasting cure 
is due to my imaginative temperament; I can only say that I have 
never yet met a person who has-given the fast a fair trial who does 
not describe his experience m the same way. I have never heard 
of any harm resulting from it, save only in cases of tuberculosis, in 
which I have been told by one physician that people have lost weight 
and not regained it. . i 

I regard the fast as Nature’s own remedy for all other diseases. 
It is the only remedy which is based upon an understanding of the 
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fundamental nature of disease. And I believe that when the glad 
tidings of its miracles have reached the people it will lead to the 
throwing of go per cent. of our present materia medica into the 
waste-basket. .This may be unwelcome to those physicians who 
are more concerned with their own income than they are with the 
health of their patients; but I personally have never met any such 
physicians, and so I most earnestly urge it upon medical men to 
investigate the extraordinary and almost incredible facts about the 
fasting cure. 

Since this article was completed the writer has bad re 
interesting experience with the fast. He had occasion to do some 
work which kept him indoors for a couple of weeks, under con- 
siderable strain; and after that to spend the greater part of a 
week in the dentist’s chair suffering a good deal of pain; and finally 
to spend two days and nights in a railroad train. He arrived at 
his destination with every symptom of what long and painful experi- 
ence has taught ‘him to recognise as a severe attack of the “grippe.” 
(The last attack laid him up in hospital for a week, and left him 
so reduced that he could hardly stand.) On this occasion he fasted, 
and although circumstances compelled him to be up and about during 
the entire time, every trace of ill-feeling had left him in two days. 
Having started, however, he continued the fast for twelve days. 
During this time he planned a play, and wrote two-thirds of it, and 
he has reason to think that it is as good work as he has ever done. 
It is worth noting that on the eighth day he was strong enough to 
“chin” himself six times in succession, though previous to the 
fasting treatment he had never in his life been able to do this more 
than once or twice. 

UPTON SINCLAR. 


JUDGMENT AND JUSTIFICATION. 


I. 


HE Synoptic problem is still with us, and it will, doubtless, 

continue to be the centre of critical interest for some time 

to come. It is, however, not too early to point out that when we 

have settled the question of the documents the larger and more 

formidable problem is still outstanding. When the problem of the 

Gospels is solved we are still only at the beginning of things. We 
shall then have to grapple with the problem of Jesus. 

(a) We may in time arrive at such “a truly scientific life of Jesus” 
as may conceivably satisfy Schmiedel. But we have not determined 
or explained the significance of Jesus for history when we have 
written a “truly scientific” account of His life between Bethlehem 
and Calvary, or whatever other two points the critics may adjudge 
“absolutely credible” boundary marks. There still remains the task 
of explaining how it came to pass “that this particular point of 
“time was the fountain-head of so mighty a movement, that old 
“ideals were shattered and new ones arose; that the whole previous 
“balance of life was upset; that previous standards failed: to satisfy ; 
“that a mighty longing took possession of mankind, a stormy unrest 
“which even now, after hundreds of years, is not allayed.™ : 

Schmiedel’s phrase, “a truly scientific life of Jesus,” is in some 
ways very illuminating; but the method by which he proposes to, 
come by it is not very reassuring, so far as these larger aspects of 
the problem are concerned. It is very difficult to resist the feeling 
that the “advanced” critics conceive it to be their business to whittle 
down the figure of Jesus to such dimensions as will enable them to 
fit Him into some category consistent with a.more or less arbitrary 
rationalistic pre-supposition,  Schmiedel, for instance, will only 
concede “absolute credibility” to those passages which betray no 

* Rudolf Eucken, “ Christianity and the New Idealism,” p. 51. 
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evidence of hero-worship (thereby, paradoxically enough, eliminating 
the one factor which might serve to explain the ‘historical consequences 
of the life of Jesus on a rationalistic basis). The criterion is, of 
course, thoroughly arbitrary; and there is no conceivable reason 
why another critic should not come along to maintain the thesis that 
only those passages are “absolutely credible” which do reflect hero- 
worship. Since Schmiedel’s microscopic examination has failed to 
yield more than nine brief passages which show no trace of hero- 
worship, does it not appear that the hero-worship is really the most 
significant thing about the whole story, amd therefore the one indis- 
pensable datum for a “truly scientific” account of the Person who 
evoked it? But in any case, the endeavour, whether by Schmiedel 
or any other man, to rationalise the story of Jesus, to redtice it to 
an aggregate of bald, inoffensive facts and faintly-coloured logia— 
while it may satisfy the demands of a rigorous, rationalism,—leaves 
the remaining problem, that of the historical consequences of Jesus’ 
life, in a very much less hopeful condition. We have still the same 
thing to explain and so much less to explain it by. This is not to 
say that the traditional view of the Gospels and of Jesus 
- 1s alone adequate for the approach to the problem of the subsequent 
history, and that, therefore, all criticism which imperils this view 
must be ignored; but simply that the criticism of the Gospel should 
be scientific in a far mone genuine sense than that which Schmedel 
practises, a criticism which, at least, goes to its task without any 
antecedent theoretic bias. 

(b) The rationalistic postulates which thus not infrequently pervert 
the critical attitude and rob it of its scientific character are also 
accountable for the tendency to lay the major emphasis upon the 
character of Jesus as teacher. This is certainly a short and easy 
way out of many difficulties, but it does no sort of justice to the 
historical interpretations of Jesus, which have all, with one accord, 
contemplated Jesus first of all as a Doer rather than a Teacher; 
and most of all in one supreme Act. It is, indeed) a commonplace 
of all biographical study that there are certain acts in which the 
whole character and mission of the individual are summed up. So 
far as Jesus is concerned, it is in the fact and act of His death that 
we are to seek the clue to the problem which His historical 
appearance starts. Not only does the tragedy of the Cross come 
as the natural and fitting: finale of the whole tendency and bent of 
His life, but there cam be little doubt that it was the fact of His 
death that loomed largest in the thought and sentiment of the age 
immediately following. Not only was the fact dominant, but “ within 
“five years at the most, possibly within a single year, the doctrine 
“of the Atonement had been so firmly established that it had come 
“to be recognised as one of the fundamental facts of Christianity.”* 


* Andrews in “ Mansfield College Essays,’ p. 77. 
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Whether this view can be substantiated or not, the evidence upon 
which it rests is sufficient to-prove that those who stood nearest 
to Jesus in point of time recognised that His-death was the master- 
key to the secret of His earthly mission. There cannot be any 
adequate evaluation of the significance of Jesus save by way of the 
Cross. For the Cross is just Jesus in the whole inmost truth of His 
being gathered up in one complete supreme act. 


II. 


But how are we to approach the Cross? To this surely there can 
be but one answer—namely, through its moral implicates. 

The greatest issues of human hfe, first and last, for both the 
individual and the race are moral ones. The long drift of Greek 
philosophy in the days of its strength ended upon this note. The 
distinctiveness of the Stoic lay in his discovery and emphasis of the 
Moral Ego as the primary fact of philosophy and life. The norm, 
the calculus of the Stoical ethic, no doubt differed from the Christian, 
but what is to be noticed is that the dominant note in the last stage 
of the golden age of Greek philosophy was the ethical note. The 
Stoic believed that the self-expression of deity attained its highest 
level in map as a moral being. 

The normal man, the world over, recognises the inviolable authority 
of an inner moral obligation. He is conscious of a certain moral 
demand upon him—a demand which may not everywhere and always 
lay the same emphasis upon this or that of its constituent elements, 
yet a demand distinctively and unmistakably moral in its entire 
character. The moral perspective may, does, vary; but it is. always 
there, and is recognised as the inward expression of an infrangible 
moral order without, harmony with which is the true aim and end 
of life. There is assuredly nothing deeper in life than the conscious- 
ness of the antithesis of good and evil, right and wrong, and the 
conviction’ that the whole of life is involved in the choice which 
one makes between them It is not so much that we know some 
things to be right and others to be wrong, but that there is for us 
a rightness of things and a wrongness of things, that there is an 
instinct within us which indicates infallibly the line which divides 
wrongness from rightness, and that this instinct is the equivalent 
and agent within us of an ultimate Righteousness which always: 
speaks the last word in the moral world. 

Historically, the relation of God to man has been conceived, 
broadly speaking, under two main aspects—namely, the aspect deter- 
mined by the conception of divine transcendence, and that deter- 
mined by the conception of divine immanence. Of the former, 
Stoicism may be taken as an example; of the latter, Judaism. The 
inadequacy of either taken by itself may be gathered from its 
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limitations. Stoicism, with its tremendous sense of the God within, 
failed to provide the necessary purchase for teally effective and satis- 
fying moral endeavour. Its ideal could not be translated from paper 
to life Judaism, on the other hand, while it missed thé fine breadth 
and universality of the Stoical ethic, yet produced in man the sense 
of his own concrete and distinct moral self, which, because it entails 
the feeling of freedom and independence, is the only possible starting- 
point of moral effort. In our day, while we are unable to effect a 
thoroughly satisfying synthesis of the two conceptions of immanence 
and transcendence, we do, nevertheless, acknowledge that both are 
necessary to am adequate conception of God. It is, perhaps, in the 
moral region that we shall eventually discover the pathway to such 
a synthesis, for there can be little doubt that there are elements in 
the moral consciousness which correspond to both notions (i.e, of 
transcendence and immanence), and yet involve no kind of schism or 
contradiction in experience. The sense of the absoluteness of the 
authority of the moral consciousness 1s present universally and 
accounts for its power over us, and it must therefore entail some con- 
ception of continuity with the divine moral nature. On the other hand, 
our undoubted sense of freedom and individuality does presuppose a 
conception of God as transcendent. The authority of conscience is 
one and continuous with the ultimate moral order of the universe; 
while the sense of moral responsibility is peculiarly personal and 
individual, 

The conception of the divine immanence makes the old notion of 
morality as a legislative requirement imposed by God inadequate, if 
not utterly untenable. It can only be held, at least in its undiluted 
form, on the basis of the absolute altereity of the ultimate moral 
authority. The conception of immanence requires us to think of 
the moral demand upon us as being an element in the divine purpose 
of self-fulflment. If we are going to assume the existence of a 
personal God at all we are bound to regard all His activity as an 
endeavour after self-fulfilment. And this self-fulfilment must consist 
in one of two things: either an arbitrary aesthetic satisfaction m 
the mere business of getting things done (in which case human 
personality seems to have no particular use), or an intelligent 
fellowship (as the existence of human personality seems to indicate). 
But fellowship implies more than the rapport of personalities. It 
implies moral correspondence. And just as water finds its own level, 
so the moral impulse in man may be regarded as the endeavour of the 
moral nature of the Creator to find its own level in His creatures. On 
this view, “Be ye holy as I am holy” is at bottom a pleading rather 
than a behest. It has behind it not the terror of the Law but the 
hunger of holy love to find its own level in the beloved. 

This is borne out by the fact that the moral sense in man is not 
a static thing, a mechanical and unchanging criterion. It has a certain 
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dynamic quality. It.is a living thing within us which grows, not 
only in extent, but in semsitiveness and in authority—that is, on 
condition that we give it room to grow. To thwart it-habitually is 
to strangle it. Persistent wrong-doing destroys it. To obey it is to 
confirm and to enlarge it. The more we obey it the more exigent 
it becomes, Its requirements grow higher and greater continually. 
It has some wis a tergo, which is for ever pushing it up higher. And 
this vis a tergo is wholly inexplicable unless we assume it to be 
the impulse of the divine Righteousness operating in us The moral 
sense in us is not merely the mirror of the divine moral nature ; it is 
continuous with it. The moral life is the life grounded upon and 
deriving its driving power from the moral mature of God. The 
advance and ascent of the moral sense in the individual and in the 
race is simply the water of God’s holy love forcing itself up to its 
own level in mankind. 


TII. 


It was as the result of the effort to systematise the varied demands 
of the moral sense amid the growing complexity of life that they 
became embodied in a code of legal requirements. The Mosaic Law 
and the Code of Hammurabi are alike the consequences of the God- 
guided endeavour of men to apply the light of the moral sense, so 
far as they then: saw it, to the conditions of life at the time. But the 
imposition of a légal form upon the moral requirements of God led 
to what was primarily a thirst and a longing on the part of God 
being regarded as on man’s part a legal liability to be enforced by 
judicial means. The Law was not, however, on this accoumt a mis- 
interpretation of God’s moral demand upon us. The legal was the 
only category that was available; and had the legal form of the 
moral obligation been regarded’ as an approximation merely, possibly 
little -harm would have accrued. But the legal form introduced a 
certain penal element into the statement of the divine moral ideal 
for man which did not necessarily belong to it; and it is this penal 
quality (which a legislative statement of moral requirements cannot 
escape) that has clouded and vitiated much of our thinking about 
the Cross. Not that sin is not punished, but it is not punished by 
stated divine decree. It is punished by reason of what it is in itself. 
The principle of retribution is immanental in all sin. There is a law 
of moral gravitation which secures that every transgression and dis- 
obedience shall receive due recompense of reward. The moral law 
is nO more vindictive than what we call physical law. The breach of 
either brings its inevitable consequences, but there is no penal process 
involved. N 

The authority behind the moral sense is no peremptory judge in 
a black cap. There is a constraint but it is the constraint of a Holy 
Fatherhood, which is a very different thing. 
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The Mosaic Law and its cognates represent (so far as the current 
ideas of their respective epochs could express it) the inbred immanent 
moral impulse of humanity, interpreted rightly as having a divine 
origin and a divine sanction. But from the nature of things a legal 


- code could not be anything more than a provisional and partial state- 


ment of moral obligation. Nevertheless, provisional and partial 
though it was, it was more than the ordinary man could meet. At 
any rate, even where its enactments had been formally fulfilled in 
their totality, there was no satisfaction gained Though Paul had 
been “as touching the Law found blameless” he had no peace; and 
inevitably so, for the Law was never meant to be final. It was only 

“our pedagogue,” as Paul says, “to lead us to Christ.” It represented 
a stage in the moral discipline of the race,—that and no more; and 
to have fulfilled it was but to stand upon the threshold of those 
reaches of endless moral possibility that lay beyond it, 

The entire inadequacy of the Law as an exposition of human moral 
obligation was one of the matters upon which our Lord laid un- 
mistakable emphasis in His ministry. It was right so far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough. The true underlying principles of 


‘moral obligation were certainly there, but the applications of them 


were restricted and insufficient. The fifth chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel is taken up with examples of how the inner spirit of the Law 
should and could be applied in situations which the Law had never 
contemplated or provided for; and all this is prefaced by the solemn 
warning that “except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
“of the Scribes and Pharisees,” that is the righteousness of the Law 


. Narrowly and rigidly interpreted, “ye shall in no wise enter into the 


kingdom of heaven.” The Law of Moses is mot enough. There is 
a larger righteousness incumbent upon and accessible to us. This 
righteousness is none other than the Holy Love of God, in the 
possession of which we become “perfect as our Father in heaven is’ 
ris perfect.” 

. To substitute the law within for the law without, this was the 
point of Jesus’ teaching concerning the Law. He removed the 


_ emphasis from the formal fulfilment of the enactments of the law 


to the possession of the spirit, of which these enactments were the 
expression, but which could express itself in ways and on a scale 
for which the Law did not and could not provide. Henceforth the 
great matter was not moral effort and moral achievement, but a 


` spirit, an attitude, a posture of the soul. In laying down this principle 


Jesus was preparing the way for the revolution of moral ideas which 
He was to accomplish, and did accomplish. But it was not by speech 
that He accomplished it. The supreme distinction of the Christian 
statement of the human moral ideal and obligation is that it is 
embodied in a human life, and that it receives its final and complete 
expression in the surrender of that life—that is, in the death of the 
Cross. 
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Quite apart from any view of the person of Christ, human judg- 
ment has ascribed to the Cross an easy primacy among the greatest 
moral achievements in history. It shows us man at his moral highest. 
It is the ethical high-water mark; it is, therefore, accepted as the 
complete and definitive manifestation—of course, “in littleness that 
“suits our faculty ”—of the ultimate and perfect righteousness in 
which our moral sense originates, to which it points out and responds. 
The death of Jesus, the fit summation of His life, is the last word 
upon the moral ideal. 

From this certain consequences follow. 


IV. 


(a) All other previous statements of moral obligation are super- 
seded. The Law goes on the shelf. Its interest henceforth is only 
historical The Cross now becomes the law. We are “free from 
“the Law,” not because it has been fulfilled, but because it has been 
transcended. And we pass into a universe of new and more exacting 
moral requirements. We are judged by a new criterion. The Cross 
is a concrete statement of our moral liability. It expresses God's ' 
total moral demand upon us. And this constitutes what we may 
call the judgment of the Cross. The old Calvinism insisted that a 
man should come to the Cross by way of Sinai, for at Sinai was 
judgment and at the Cross was mercy. But for us the Cross entails 
a judgment far more searching and intimate and overwhelming than 
Sinai. It is a judgment which leaves us no stariding-room at all In 
its light we know that we are morally bankrupt, that we have come 
short and do come short to an extent which baffles definition of the 
moral liability of free responsible souls. We find ourselves in a 
condition of irreparable moral insolvency. 

(6) But the Cross is not only a judgment upon us. It is also in 
a very real sense a satisfaction to God—a satisfaction not in the old 
penal sense, in which an outraged righteousness, like some glorified 
Shylock, insisted upon and obtained its pound of flesh. A true satis- 
faction, nevertheless. The impulse of divine holy love found its own 
level, its counterpart, its other self in the perfect sinless sacrifice of 
Jesus. That moral perfection, that moral equivalent to His perfect 
righteousness, which God craved and required in the creature, was 
realised in the man Christ Jesus. In Jesus humanity was raised to 
the moral level of God. Tihere was found in Him, “ Himself a man,” 
that perfect moral manhood in which the long hunger of the Holy 
Father was satisfied. 

(c) After this things could not be wholly the same as they had 
been. The “satisfaction” brought new factors into the situation. 

The total moral demand of God upon us (let {t be repeated) as it is 
embodied in the Gross is far more exacting than any other state- 
ment of it has ever been. And if it was impossible to gain peace 
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with God by the fulfilment of the Law, how much less possible is it 
to satisfy the new requirements? But just because once the total 
moral demand of God upon man was satisfied in man He no longer 
asks that we should attain to those heights before giving us His 
peace. The Cross is to be our ideal and our liability for ever;, but 

‘because the ideal was once fully realised in the sinless obedience 
of Jesus humanity was raised to another plane, in which new con- 
ditions obtain and new principles operate. It is true that the moral 
demands, far from being relaxed, become more stringent upon this 
new plane; but because they have been once satisfied fully, God . 
does not wait until we also have satisfied them before setting us at 
peace with Himself. What he does—this is the New Testament 
view,—is to consider us and to declare us here and now,—on certain 
conditions,—wholly what we are in process of becoming. He accounts 
us righteous what time wé are only growing into that holy love which 
is the perfect righteousness. It treats us as though we had arrived, 
while we are yet only on the way. 

On certain conditions. What are these? Jesus, by His “obedience 
“unto.death,” has become the focus of a new universe, the leader of 
a new phase of human life. The condition of our new relation to 

. God and God’s new attitude to us is that we definitely place our- 
selves in this universe of which Jesus is the centre,—that is, to use 
the great Pauline word, “in Christ.” 

The act by which we thus relate ourselves to Jesus is Faith; and 
the process by which our new relation to God is established is called, 
in the New Testament, Justification. It is superfluous to point out _ 
that this word, which is of forensic antecedents, means not “making 
“one righteous,” but “declaring or accounting one righteous.” In 
Christ God gives this as a gift, whereas out of Christ He demands 
it as an attainment. Under cover, as it were, of the perfect righteous- 
mess of the man Christ Jesus, in His umiverse, it is the reign of 
grace and faith. But faith is more than an emotional act of trust, 
still more than an intellectual act of belief. It is an act which involves 
the whole of life, and an act with a moral content. It is the dis- 
position of the entire life Chrstward. It is the resolute setting of 
our whole being toward Christ. It is an orientation of the whole soul. 
It is, in a word, an obedience. And by the suffering of death Jesus 
“has become the author of eternal salvation zo all who obey Him.” 


RICHARD ROBERTS. 


THE STALLS OF BARCHESTER: MATERIALS 
FOR A GHOST STORY, 


HIS matter began, as far as I am concerned, with the reading 
of a notice in the obituary section of the Gentleman's — 
Magazine for an early year in the nineteenth century :— 


“On February 26th, at his residence in the Cathedral Close 
of Barchester, the Venerable John Benwell Haynes, D.D., aged 
57, Archdeacon of Sowerbridge and Rector of Pickhill and 
Caudley. He was of ———— College, Cambridge, where, 
by talent and assiduity, he commanded the esteem of his 
seniors; and when at the usual time he took his first degree, his 
name stood high in the list of Wranglers. These academical 
honours procured for him within a short time a Fellowship of his 
College. In the year 1783 he received Holy Orders, and was 
shortly afterwards presented to the perpetual Curacy of Ranxton- 
sub-Ashe by his friend and patron the late truly venerable Bishop 
of Lichfield, etc., etc. His speedy preferments, first to a Prebend, 
and subsequently to the dignity of Precentor in the Cathedral of 
Barchester, form an eloquent testimony to the respect in which 
be was held and to his eminent qualifications. He succeeded 
to the Archdeaconry upon the sudden decease of Dr. William 
Pulteney in 1810. His preaching, ever conformable ‘to the 
principles of the religion and Church which he adorned, displayed 
in no ordinary degree, without the least trace of enthusiasm, 
the attainments of the scholar united with the graces of 
the Christian. Free from sectarian violence, and informed by 
the spirit of the truest charity, they will long dwell in the 
memories of hig hearers. (Here an omission.) The pro- 
ductions of his pen include an able defence of Episcopacy, 
which, though often perused by the author of this tribute to his 
memory, affords but one additional instance of the want of 
liberality and enterprise which is a too common characteristic 
of the publishers of our generation. His published works are 
confined to a spirited and elegant version of the Argonautica of 
Valerius Flaccus, a volume of Discourses upon the Several 
Events in the Life of Joshua, delivered in his Cathedral, and a 
number of the charges which he pronounced at various visitations 
to the clergy of his Archdeaconry. These are distinguished 
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by, etc. Theurbanity and hospitality of the subject of these lines will 
not readily be forgotten by those who enjoyed his acquaintance. 
His interest in the venerable and awful pile under whose hoary 
vault he was so punctual an attendant, and particularly in the 
musical portion of its rites, might be termed filial, and formed 
a strong and a delightful contrast to the polite indifference 
displayed by too many of our Cathedral dignitaries at the 
present time.” 


The final paragraph, after informing us that Dr. Haynes died a 
bachelor, says :— 


“It might have been augured that an existence so placid and 
benevolent would have been terminated in a ripe old age by a 
dissolution equally gradual and calm. But how unsearchable are 
the workings of Providence! The peaceful and retired seclusion 
amid which the honoured evening of Dr. Haynes’ life was 
mellowing to its close was destined to be disturbed, nay, 
shattered by a tragedy as appalling as it was unexpected. The 
morning of the 26th of February ”— 


But perhaps I shall do better to keep back the remainder of the 
narrative until I have told the circumstances which led up to it 
These, as far as they are now accessible, I have derived from another 
source. 

I had read the obituary notice which I have been quoting, quite by 
chance, along with a great many others of the same period. It 
had excited some little speculation in my mind, but, beyond think- 
ing that if Ī ever had an opportunity of examining the local records 
of the period indicated, I would try to remember Dr. Haynes, I made 
no effort to pursue his case. 5 

Quite lately I was cataloguing the manuscripts in the library of 
the college to which he belonged. I had reached the end of the 
numbered volumes on the shelves, and I proceeded to ask the 
hbrarian whether there were any more books which he thought I 
ought to include in my description. “I don’t think there are,” he 
said, “but we had better come and look at the manuscript class and 
“make sure. Have you time to do that now?” I had time, and 
we went to the library. The presses were opened, and we checked 
off the manuscripts. One shelf, we found, remained, of which I had 
seen nothing, and we made an examination of its contents. These 
consisted for the most part of sermons, bundles of fragmentary 
papers, college exercises, Cyrus, an epic poem in several books, the 

“product of a country clergyman’s leisure, mathematical tracts by 
a deceased professor, and other similar material of a kind with which 
I am familiar. I took brief notes of these. Lastly, there was a tin 
box, which was pulled out and dusted. Its label, much faded, was 
thus marked: “Papers of the Ven. Archdeacon Haynes. Bequeathed 
“in 1834 by his.sister, Miss Letitia Haynes.” 
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I-knew at once that the name was one which I had somewhere 
encountered, and could very soon locate it. “That must be the 
“Archdeacon Haynes who came to a very strange end at Barchester. 
“Tve read his obituary in the Gentleman's Magazine. May I take 
“the box home? Do you know if there is anything interesting 
iis in it? ” 

The librarian was very willing that I should take the box and 
examine it at leisure. “I never looked inside it myself,” he said, 
“but I’ve always been meaning to. I am pretty sure that is the box 
“which our old Master once said ought never to have been accepted 
“by the college. He said that to Martin years ago; and he said 
“also that as long as he had any control over the library it should 
“never be opened. Martin told me about it, and said that he wanted 
“terribly to know what was in it; but the Master was librarian, and 
“always kept the box in the Lodge, so there was no getting at it in 
“his time, and when he died it was taken away by mistake by his 
“heirs, and only retumed a few years ago. I can’t think why I 
“havent opened it; but, as I have to go away from Cambridge this 
“afternoon, you had better have first go at it. I think I can trust 
“you not to publish anything undesirable in our catalogue.” 

I took the box home and examined its contents, and thereafter 
consulted the librarian as to what should be done about publication ; 
and, since I have his leave to make a story out of it, provided I 
disguise the identity of the people concerned, I will try what can 
be done. ) ' 

The materials are, of course, mainly journals and letters. How 
much I shall quote and how much epitomise must be determined by 
considerations of space. The proper understanding of the situation ` 
has necessitated a little not very arduous research, which has been 
greatly facilitated by the excellent illustrations and text of the 
Barchester volume in Bell’s Cathedral Series. 

When you enter the choir of Barchester Cathedral now, you pass 
through a screen of metal and coloured marbles, designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and find yourself m what I must call a very bare and 
odiously furnished place. The stalls are modern, without canopies. 
The seats of the dignitaries and the names of the prebends are 
preserved, fortunately, and inscribed on small brass plates affixed 
to the stalls. The organ is in the triforium, and what is seen of the 
case is Gothic. The reredos and its surroundings are like every 
other, 

Careful engravings of a hundred years ago show a very different 
state of things. The organ is on a massive classical screen. The 
stalls are also classical and very massive. There is a baldachino of 
wood over the altar, with urns upon its corners. Further east is 
another screen, classical in design, of wood, with a pediment in 
which is a triangle surrounded by rays, enclosing certain Hebrew 
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letters in gold. Cherubs contemplate these. There is a pulpit with 
a great sounding-board at the eastern end of the stalls on the north 
side, and there is a black and white marble pavement. Two ladies 
and a gentleman are admiring the general effect. The archdeacon’s 
stall then, as now, is next to the bishop’s throne at the south-eastern 
end of the stalls. His house almost faces the western part of the 
church, and is a fine red-brick building of William the Third’s time. 

Here Dr. Haynes, already a mature man, took up his abode with 
his sister in the year 1810. The dignity had long been the object 
of his wishes, but his predecessor refused to depart until he had 
attained the age of ninety-two. About a week after he had held a 
modest festival in celebration of that ninety-second birthday there 
came a morning, late in the year, when Dr. Haynes, hurrying cheer- 
fully into his breakfast-room, rubbing his hands and humming a 
tune, was greeted, and checked in his genial flow of spirits, by the 
sight of his sister, seated, indeed, in her usual place behind the tea- 
urn, but bowed forward and sobbing unrestrainedly into her handker- 
chief, “What, what is the matter? What bad news?” he began. 
“Oh, Johnny, you've not heard? The poor dear archdeacon!” 
“The archdeacon, yes. What is it—ill, is he?” “No, no; they 
“found him on the staircase this morning; it is so shocking.” “Is 
“it possible! Dear, dear, poor Pulteney! Had there been any 
“seizure?” “They don’t think so, and that is almost the worst 
“thing about it, It seems to have been all the fault of that stupid 
“maid of theirs, Jane.” Dr. Haynes paused. “I don’t understand 
“this quite, Letitia. How was the maid at fault?” “Why, as far 
“as I can make out, there was a stair-rod missing, and she never 
“mentioned it, and the poor archdeacon set his foot quite on the 
“ edge of the step—you know how slippery that oak is—and it seems 
“he must have fallen almost the whole flight and broken his neck. 
“Tt is so sad for poor Miss Pulteney. Of course, they will get rid 
“of the girl at once. I never liked her.” Miss Haynes’ grief 
resumed its sway, but eventually relaxed so far as to permit of her 
taking some breakfast. Not so her brother, who, after standing in 
silence before the window for some minutes, left the room, and did 
not appear again that morning. 

I need only add that the careless maid-servant was dismissed 
forthwith, but that the missing stair-rod was very shortly afterwards 
found under the stair-carpet, an additional proof, if any were needed, 
of extreme stupidity and carelessness on her part. 

For a good many years Dr. Haynes had been marked out by his 
ability, which seems to have been really considerable, as the likely 
successor of Archdeacon Pulteney; and no disappointment was in 
store for him. He was duly installed, and entered with zeal. upon 
the discharge of those functions which are appropriate to one in his 
position. A considerable space in his journals is occupied with 
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exclamations upon the confusion in which Archdeacon Pulteney had 
left the business of his office and the documents appertaining to it. 
Dues upon Wringham and Barnswood have been uncollected for | 
something like twelve years, and are largely irrecoverable ; no visita- 
tion has been held for seven years; four chancels are almost past 
mending. The persons deputised by the archdeacon have been 
nearly as incapable as himself. It was almost a matter for thank- 
fulness that this state of things had not been permitted to continue ; 
and a letter from a friend confirms this view. “'O careywv,” it says, 
in rather cruel allusion to the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
“is removed at last. My poor friend! Upon what a scene of con- 
“fusion will you be entering! I give you my word that on the last 
“occasion of my crossing his threshold there was no single paper 
“that he could lay hands upon, no syllable of mine that he could 
“hear, and no fact in connection with my business that he could 
“remember. But now, thanks to a negligent maid and a loose stair- 
“carpet, there is some prospect that necessary business will be 
“transacted without a complete loss alike of voice and temper.” 
This letter was tucked into a pocket in the cover of one of the 
diaries. 

There can be no doubt of the new archdeacon’s zeal and enthu- 
siasm. “Give me but time to reduce to some semblance of order the 
“innumerable errors and complications with which I am confronted, 
“and I shall gladly and sincerely join with the aged Israelite in the 
“canticle which too many, I fear, pronotince but with their lips.” 
This reflection I find, not in a diary, but in a letter. The doctor’s 
friends seem to have returned his correspondence to his surviving 
sister. He does not confine himself, however, to reflections. His 
investigation of the rights and duties of his office were very searching 
and businesslike, and I find a calculation in one place that a period 
of three years would just suffice to set the business of the Arch- 
deaconry upon a proper footing. : 

The estimate appears to have been an exact one. For just 
three years he is occupied in reforms; but I look in vain 
at the end of that time for the promised Nunc dimittis. He 
has now found a new sphere of activity. Hitherto his duties have 
precluded him from more than an occasional attendance at the 
cathedral services. Now he begins to take an interest in the fabric 
and the music. Upon his struggles with the organist, an old-gentle- 
man who had been in office since 1786, I have no time to dwell ; 
they were not attended with any marked success. ‘More to the 
purpose is his sudden growth of enthusiasm for the cathedral itself 
and its furniture. There is a draft of a letter to Sylvanus Urban 
(which I do not think was ever sent) describing the stall-work in the 
choir. As I have said, these were of fairly late date—of about the 
year 1700, in fact. 
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‘“ The archdeacon'’s stall, situated at the south-east end, west of 
the episcopal throne (now so worthily occupied by the truly excel- 
lent prelate who adorns the See of Barchester), is distinguished by 
some curious ornamentation. In addition to the arms of Dean 
West, by whose efforts the whole of the internal furniture of the 
choir was completed, the prayer-desk is terminated at the eastern 
extremity by three small but remarkable statuettes in the grotesque 
manner. One is an exquisitely modelled figure of a cat, whose 
crouching posture suggests with admirable spirit the suppleness, 
vigilance and craft of the redoubted adversary of the genus Mus. 
Opposite to this is a figure seated upon a throne and invested with 
the attributes of royalty; but it is no earthly monarch whom the 
carver has sought to portray. His feet are studiously concealed 
by the long robe in which he is draped; but neither the crown nor 
the cap which he wears suffices to hide the prick-ears and curving 
horns which betray his Tartarean origin; and the hand which 
rests upon his knee is armed with talons of appalling length and 
sharpness. Between these two figures stands a shape muffled in 
a long mantle. This might at first sight be mistaken for a monk or 
“ friar of orders gray,” for the head is cowled, and a knotted cord 
depends from somewhere about the waist. A slight inspection, 
however, will lead to a very different conclusion. The knotted 
cord is quickly seen io be a halter, held by a hand all but concealed 
within the draperies; while the sunken features and, horrid to 
relate, the rent flesh upon the cheek-bones, proclaim the King of 
Terrors. These figures are evidently the production of no unskilled 
chisel; and should it chance that any of your correspondents are 
able to throw light upon their origin and significance, my obliga- 
tions to your valuable miscellany will be largely increased.” 


There is more description in the paper, and seeing that the wood- 
work in question has now disappeared, it has a considerable interest. 
A paragraph at the end is worth quoting :— 


“Some late researches among the Chapter accounts have 
shown me that the carving of the stalls was not, as was very 
usually reported, the work of Dutch artists, but was executed by 
a native of this city or district named Austin. The timber was 
procured from an oak copse in the vicinity, the property of the 
Dean and Chapter, known as Holywood. After a recent visit 
to’ the parish within whose boundaries it is situated, I learned 
from the aged and truly respectable incumbent that traditions 
still lingered amongst the inhabitants of the great size and age 
of the oaks employed to furnish the materials of the stately 
structure which has been, however imperfectly, described in the 
above lines. Of one in particular, which stood near the centre of 
the grove, it is remembered that it was known as the Hanging 
Oak. The propriety of that title is confirmed by the fact that 
a quantity of human bones was found in the soil about its roots, 
and that at certain times of the year it was the custom for those 
who wished to secure a successful issue to their affairs, whether 
of love or the ordinary business of life, to suspend from its boughs 


‘small images or puppets crudely fashioned of straw, twigs, or the 


like rustic materials.” 


So much for the archdeacon’s archeological investigations. To 
return to his career, as it is to be gathered from his diaries :—those 
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of his first three years of hard and careful work show him throughout 
in high spirits, and doubtless during this time that reputation for 
hospitality and urbanity which is mentioned in his obituary notice 
was well deserved. After that, as time goes on, I see a shadow 
coming over him—destined to develop into utter blackness—which 
I cannot but think must have been reflected in his outward 
demeanour. He commits a good deal of his fears and troubles to 
his diary; there was no other outlet for them. He was unmarried, 
and his sister was not always with him. But I am much mistaken 
if he has told all that he might have told. A series of extracts shall 
be given :— 


‘“ Aug. goth, 1816. The days begin to draw in more 
perceptibly than ever. Now that the Archdeaconry papers are 
reduced to order, I’ must find some further employment for the 
evening hours of autumn and winter. It is a great blow that 
Letitia’s health will not allow her to stay through these months. 
Why not go on with my Defence of Episcopacy? It may be 
useful. 

“ Sept. 15. Letitia has left me for Brighton. 


‘Oct. rr. Candles lit in the choir for the first time at 
evening prayers. It came as a shock: I find that I absolutely 
shrink from the dark season. 


‘“Nov. 17. Much struck by the character of the carving on 
my desk: I don’t know that I had ever carefully noticed it 
before. My attention was called to it by an accident. During 
the Magnificat I was, I regret to say, almost overcome with 
sleep. My hand was resting on the back of the carved figure 
of a cat which is the nearest to me of the three figures on the 
end of my stall. I was not aware of this, for I was not looking 
in that direction, until I was startled by what seemed a softness, 
a feeling as of rather rough and coarse fur, and a sudden move- 
ment, as if the creature were twisting round its head to bite me. 
I regained complete consciousness in an instant, and I have 

, some idea that I must have uttered a suppressed exclamation, 
for I noticed that Mr. Treasurer turned his head quickly in my 
direction. The impression of the unpleasant feeling was so 
strong that I found myself rubbing my hand upon my surplice. 
This accident led me to examine the figures after prayers more 
carefully than I had done before, and I realised for the first time 
with what skill they are executed. 


“ Dec. 6. Ido indeed miss Letitia’s company. The evenings, ` 
after I have worked as long as I can at my Defence, are very 
trying. This house is too large for a lonely man, and visitors 
are too rare. I get an uncomfortable impression when going 
to my room that there is company of some kind. The 
fact is (I may as well, formulate it to myself) that I hear 
voices, This, I am well aware, is a common symptom of 
incipient decay of the brain—and I believe that I should be less 
disquieted than I am if I had any suspicion that this was the 
cause. I have none—none whatever, nor is there anything in my 
family history to give colour to such an idea. Work, diligent 
work, and a punctual attention to the duties which fall to me is 
my best remedy, and I have little doubt that it will prove 
efficacious. 
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‘“ Jan. 1. My trouble is, I must confess it, increasing upon me. 
Last night, upon my return after midnight from the Deanery, 
I lit my candle to go upstairs. I was nearly at the top when 
something whispered to me, ‘ Let me wish you a happy New 
Year.’ I could not be mistaken: it spoke distinctly and with a 
peculiar emphasis. Had I dropped my candle, as I all but did, 
I tremble to think what the consequences must have been., 
As it was, I managed to get up the last flight and was quickly 
in my room with the door locked, and experienced no other 
disturbance. 


“Jan. 15. I had occasion to come downstairs last night to my 
workroom for my paper, which I had inadvertently left on 
my table when I went up to bed. I think I was at the top of 
the last flight when I had a sudden impression of a sharp 
whisper in my ear. ‘Take care.’ I clutched the balusters and 
naturally looked round at once. Of course, there was nothing. 
After a moment I went on—it was no good turning back—but 
I had as nearly as possible fallen: a cat—a large one by the 
feel of it—slipped between my feet, but again, of course, I saw 
nothing. It may have been the kitchen cat, but I do not think 
it was. 

“Feb. 27. A curious thing last night, which I should 
like to forget; but as I am not likely to do that, I will put 
it down here. I worked in the library from about g to Io. 
The hall and staircase seemed to me unusually full of what I can 
only call movement without sound: by this I mean that there 
seemed to be continuous going and coming, and that whenever 
I ceased writing to listen, or looked out into the hall, the stillness 
was absolutely unbroken. Nor, in going to my room at an 
earlier hour than usual—about half-past ten—was I conscious of 
anything that I could call a noise. It so happened that I had 
told John to come to my room for the letter to the bishop which 
I wished to have delivered early in the morning at the Palace. 
He was to sit up, therefore, and come for it when he heard me 
retire. This I had for the moment forgotten, though I had 
intended to carry the letter with me to my room, but when, as 
I was winding up my watch, I heard a slight tap at the door, 
and a low voice saying, ‘May I come in’ (which I most 
undoubtedly did hear), I remembered the fact and took up the 
letter from my dressing-table, saying: ‘Certainly: come in.’ 
No one, however, answered my summons, and it was now that, 
as I strongly suspect, I committed an error: for I opened the 
door and held the letter out. There was certainly no one at 
that moment in the passage, but in the instant of my standing 
there the door at the end opened and John appeared carrying a 
candle. I asked him whether the had come to the door earlier 3 
but am satisfied that he had not. I do not like the situation 
but although my senses were very much on the alert, and though 
it was some time before I could sleep, I must allow that I 
experienced no disturbance of any kind.” 


With the return of spring, when his sister came to live with him 
for some months, Dr. Haynes’ entries become more cheerful, and, 
indeed, no symptom of depression is discernible until the early part 
of September, when he was again left alone. And now, indeed, there 
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is evidence that he was incommoded again, and that more pressingly. 
To this I will return in a moment, but I digress to put ın a document 
which, rightly or wrongly, I believe to have a bearing on the main 
question. 

The account-books of Dr. Haynes, preserved along with his other 
papers, show, from a date but little later than that of his institution 
as archdeacon, a quarterly payment of £25 to J.L. Nothing could 
have been made of this had it stood by itself. But I connect with 
it a very dirty and ill-written letter, which, like another that I have 
quoted, was in a pocket in the cover of a diary. Of date or postmark 
there is no vestige, and the decipherment was not easy. It appears 
to run— 


“Dr Sr. 

I have bein expctin to her off you theis last wicks, and not 
Haveing done so must supose you have not got mine witch was 
saying how me and my man had met in with bad times this 
season all seems to go cross with us on the farm and which way 
to look for the rent we have no knowledge of it this been the sad 
case with us if you would have the great [liberality probably, but 
the exact spelling defies reproduction] to send forty pounds 
otherwise steps will have to be took which I should not wish. 
Has you was the Means of me losing my place with Dr. Pulteney 
I think it is only just what I am asking and you know best what 
I could say if I am Put to it but I do not wish nothing of that 
unpleasant nature being one that always wish to have everything 
Pleasant about me. 

Your obedt Servt, 


Jane Ler.” 


About the time at which I suppose this letter to have been written 
there is, in fact, a payment of £40 to J.L. 


We return to the diary :— 


“Oct. 22, At evening prayers, during the Psalms, I had 
that same experience which I recalled from last year. I was 
resting my hand on one of the carved figures, as before (I 
usually avoid that of the cat now), and—I was going to have 
said a change came over it—but that seems attributing too much 
importance to what must, after all, be due to some physical 
affection in myself—at any rate, the wood seemed to become 
chilly and soft as if made of wet linen. I can assign the moment 
at which I became sensible of this. The choir were singing the 
words, Set thou an ungodly man to be ruler over him and let 
Satan stand at his right hand. 

“The whispering in my house was more persistent to-night. 
I seemed not to be rid of it in my room. I have not noticed 
this before. A nervous man, which I am not, and hope I am not 
becoming, would have been much annoyed, if not alarmed, by it. 
The cat was on the stairs to-night. I think it sits there always. 
There is no kitchen cat. 
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“ Nov. 15. Here again I must note a matter I do not under- 
stand. I was much troubled in sleep. No definite image 
presented itself, but J] was pursued by the very vivid impression 
that wet lips were whispering into my ear with great rapidity 
and emphasis for some time together. After this, I suppose, 
I fell asleep, but was awakened with a start by a feeling as if 
a hand were laid on my shoulder. To my intense alarm I 
found myself standing at the top of the lowest flight of the first 
staircase. The moon was shining brightly enough through. the 
large window to let me see that there was a large cat on ‘the 
second or third step. I can make no comment. I crept up to 
bed again. I do not know how. Yes, mine is a heavy burden. 
ees follows a line or two which has been scratched out. I 
ancy I read something like ‘ acted for the best.’|’’ 


Not long after this it is evident to me that the archdeacon’s 
firmness began to give way under the pressure of these phenomena. 
I omit as unnecessarily paimful and distressing the ejaculations and 
prayers which, in the months of December and January, appear for 
the first time and become increasingly frequent. Throughout this 
time, however, he is obstinate in clinging to his post. Why he did 
not plead ill-health and take refuge at Bath or Brighton I cannot 
tell; my impression is that it would have done him no good; that 
he was a man who, if he had confessed himself beaten by the 
annoyances, would have succumbed at once, and that he was con- 
scious of this. He did seek to palliate them by inviting visitors to 
his house. The result he has noted in this fashion :— 


“Jan. 7. I have prevailed on my cousin, Allen, to give me 
a few days, and he is to occupy the chamber next to mine. 

“Jan 8 A still night. Allen slept well, but complained of 
the wind. My own experiences were as before: still whispering 
and whispering : what is it that he wants to say? 

“Jan. 9. Allen thinks this a very noisy house. He thinks, 
too, that my cat is an unusually large and fine specimen, but 
very wild. 

“Jan. ro. Allen and I in the library until 11. He left me 
twice to see what the maids were doing in the hall: returning 
the second time he told me he had seen one of them peering 
through the door at the end of the passage, and said if his 
wife were here she would soon get them into better order. I 
asked him what coloured dress the maid wore: he said grey or 
white. I suppose it would be so. 


“Jan. rr. Allen left me to-day. I must be firm.” 


These words, Z must be firm, occur again and again on subse- 
quent days; sometimes they are the only entry. In these cases they 
are in an unusually large hand and dug into the paper in a way 
which must have broken the pen that wrote them. 

Apparently the archdeacon’s friends did not remark any change 
in his behaviour, and this gives one a high idea of his courage and 
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determination. The diary tells us nothing more than J have indi- 
cated of the last days of his life. The end of it all must be told in 
the polished language of the obituary notice :— 


“The morning of the 26th of February was, cold and 
tempestuous. At an early hour the servants had occasion to 
go into!’ the front ‘hall of the residence occupied by the lamented 
subject of these lines. What was their horror upon observing 
the form of their beloved and respected master lying upon the 
landing of the principal staircase in an attitude which inspired 
the gravest fears. Assistance was procured, and an universal 
consternation was experienced upon the discovery that he 
had ,been the object of a brutal and murderous attack. The 
vertebral column was fractured in more than one place. This 
might have been tthe result of a fall: it appeared that the stair 
carpet was loosened at one point. But in addition to this there 
were injuries inflicted upon the eyes, nose and mouth, as if by 
the agency of some savage animal which, dreadful to relate, 
rendered those features unrecognisable. The vital spark was, it 
is needless to add, completely extinct, and had been so, upon the 
testimony of respectable medical authorities, for several hours. 
The author or authors of this mysterious outrage are alike 
buried in mystery, and the most active conjecture has hitherto 
failed to suggest a solution of the melancholy problem afforded 
by this appalling occurrence.” 


The writer goes on to reflect upon the probability that the writings 
of Mr. Shelley, Lord Byron and M. de Voltaire may‘have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the disaster, and concludes by hoping, 
somewhat vaguely, that this event may “operate as an example to 
“the rising generation”; but this portion of his remarks need not be 
quoted in full. 

My reader will probably have drawn much the same conclusion as I 
.did from the documents before me, as to the responsibility of Dr. 
Haynes for the death of Dr. Pulteney. But the incident connected 
with the carved figures upon the archdeacon’s stall was a very per- 
plexing feature. The conjecture that they had been cut out of the 
wood of the hanging oak was not difficult, but seemed impossible 
to substantiate. However, I paid a visit to Barchester, partly with 
the view of finding out whether there were any relics of the wood- 
work to be heard of. I was introduced by one of the canons to the 
curator of the local museum, who was, my friend said, more likely to 
be able to give me information on the point than anyone else. I 
told this gentleman of the description of certain carved figures and 
arms formerly on the stalls, and asked whether any had survived. 
He was able to show me the arms of Dean West and some other 
fragments. These, he said, had been got from an old resident, who 


had also once owned a figure—perhaps one of those which I was’ 


inquiring for. “There was a very odd thmg about that figure,” he 
went on; “the old man who had it told me that he picked it up in a 
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“ wood-yard, whence he had obtained the still extant pieces, and took 
“it home for his children. On the way home he was fiddling 
“about with it, and it came in two in his hands, and a bit of paper 
“dropped out. This he picked up and, just noticing that there was 
“ writing on it, put it into his pocket, and subsequently into a vase 
“on his mantelpiece. I was at his house not very long ago, and had 
“ picked up the vase and was looking at it. I happened to turn it 
“up to find the mark, and the paper fell out. The old man, on 
“my handing it to him, told me the story I have told you, and said 
“I might keep the paper. It was crumpled and rather torn, so I 
“have mounted it on a card, which I have here. If you can throw 
any light on its meaning I shall be very glad, and also, I may say, 
“a good deal surprised.” 
He gave me the card. The paper was quite legibly inscribed in 
an old hand, and this is what was on it:— 


‘“ When I grew in the Wood 
I was water’d wtt Blood 
Now in the Church I stand 
Who that touches me with his Hand 
If a Bloody hand he bear 
I councell him to be ware 
Lest he be fetcht away 
Whether by night or day, 
But chiefly when the wind blows high 
In a night of February. 


“This I drempt, 26 Febr. A° 1699. JOHN Austin.”’ 


“I suppose it is a charm or a spell: wouldn’t you call it something 
“of that kind?” said the curator. 

“Yes,” I said, “I suppose one might. What became of the figure 

‘in which-it was enclosed?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said he. “The old man told me it was so ugly 

“and frightened his children so much that he burnt it.” 


M. R JAMES. 


THE ALLEGED PAPAL CHARTER: 
A REJOINDER. 


N the February number of this REVIEW I ventured to raise the 
I question whether St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19, “Thou art Peter,” 
etc, is “above suspicion”* And I said that the evidence should be 
“left to speak for itself.” And that evidehce ts briefly this :— 

I. That this promise to Peter is found in St. Matthew's Gospel 
alone. This is by itself startling, especially when we remember (1) 
that all the Evangelists have preserved for us his confession, and 
that, (2) when it was of even greater moment to the Church, to its 
life and health and regimen, to read of his commission, which com- 
mission (3) is in the First Gospel connected with the confession, and 
rose out of it; and, moreover, (4) it promised Christians “a Christ 
“upon earth,” and promised the Apostle awful powers and “un- 
“limited” authority, and the three keep silence, although (5) his 
authority, when they wrote, had been questioned and resisted, and 
(6) bad been obscured, if not eclipsed, by the much greater personality 
of St. Paul. 

IL That these considerations are by themselves quite insufficient 
to undermine the text; it is not Protestants but an eminent Papal 
champion, Cardinal Gibbons, who has taught, now for many years 
past, that every doctrinal text which appears in St. Matthew only, 
` even if it occurs in his Gospel twice, must be set aside. Without other 
evidence, however, we for our part dare not question its authenticity. 

IIT. That there is other evidence. First, there are these considera- 
tions: 3. The text cannot plead the authority of St. Matthew or 
any apostle; it comes to us from an unknown compiler. 2. This 


* [t is, to say the least, a curious coincidence that the dubiousness of this text 
should have occurred to three persons quite independently of each other and about 
the same time. The others are the unknown author of Tu es Petrus (Oxford : 
Blackwell) and M. Ch. Guignebert, Tutor in the ancient history of Christianity at 
the ei of Paris, in his recent work, La Primauté de Pierre, etc. (Paris : 
Nourry. 

+ Bellarmin says that without it “the Church has ceased to exist.” Pius IX. 
affirmed (on Nov. oth 1846) that “on the Chair of Peter the entire edifice of our 
Holy Religion is reared.” 
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compiler had no scruple in altering or adding to dur Saviour’s words. 
So that it is quite possible that he may have added ¢hese words. 
But we must not build on presumptions; without urgent reason to 
the contrary, the silence of the other evangelists and the counsel of 
Cardinal Gibbons notwithstanding, the text must stand. 

IV. That such urgent reasons exist. They are: 1. That the com- 
piler has just added a clause to St. Peter’s confession. 2. That the 
apostles, as their disputes about precedence show, did not know of 
this great distinction conferred upon Simon. 3. That it is unlikely 
that our Lord would first give great powers to Peter and then, a little 
later, impart precisely the same powers, using precisely the same 
words, to the other apostles. 4. That “St. Matthew” shows a 
marked preference for St. Peter and a strong desire to enhance his 
importance. 5. That one conspicuous feature of his Gospel is its 
ecclesiastical tone and temper. 6. That it is against our Lord’s 
words elsewhere and against the whole spirit of His religion to make 
His Church a monarchy, or to exalt one “brother” to be a father 
of the rest; and, 7, that had He designed to do this He would 
mever have done it in ambiguous metaphor, but in direct and un- 
mistakable terms, as in the other appointments of which Holy 
Scripture tells. 

This is the case which I submitted to the reader, and I asked him 
to say whether, in the teeth of these considerations, the “ charter- 
“text” can be held to be “above suspicion.” That was all. i 

Monsignor Barnes replied in the March number. He is not too 
polite, as he charges me with “animosity against the Papal Primacy,” 
and represents me as “coming perilously near to making a total 
“shipwreck of the Christian faith”; he even suggests the CZarion 
as a field for my energies. I hold that he would have been much 
better advısed had he answered my argument. For such charges 
bring us no nearer to the truth; were his strictures ever so well- 
founded, still the reasons remain as before. 

Moreover, if my faith is imperilled, as he contends, because I have 
shown cause for suspecting one text, then how parlous must be the 
case of the eminent Cardinal who requires us to reject al salient 
texts which rest on one Gospel only, and of Fr. Sydney Smith 
—another sad example!—who suggests that St. Luke xxii, 24 seg. 
has no business to be there [Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. 
St. Luke, im Zoc.] 

But it will be said that the Monsignor does argue some points. 
That is so, but only after, in every case, as I will now prove, he has 
first misrepresented—dquite unconsciously, as I believe—my position. 
And these misrepresentations I must notice, if judgment is not to 
go against me by default. i 

I. He accuses me* of “cutting down the Scriptural proof of the 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1910, p. 326. 
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“Papal claims to a single text.” I wonder what he can be think- 
ing of; he cannot quote a syllable of mine to justify such an 
assertion. It is true that I deal with one text only, because the 
one object of my paper was to question the reliability of that 
one text. But why should he say, because I confine myself to that 
passage, that I ignore the others—/heir genuineness is not in ques- 
tion. Besides, no student who has concerned ‘himself at all with 
these “Roman claims” can possibly be unaware of the string of 
Scriptures which the Latins so industriously and.so persistently 
quote, and I am the last man to overlook them, because I find in 
these very Scriptures, and the astonishing way in which they are 
-treated, proof conclusive that the Papacy, so far as the Bible is 
concerned, has not a leg to stand on, but is, on the contrary, “a 
“conclusion in search of its premisses.” I argue with myself that if 
the Almighty has set a spiritual sovereign over the Church on earth, 
has thrust one mam into Christ’s place, He will not, cannot, in His 
great love and mercy, have left that appointment doubtful. If this 
august authority bas indeed been bestowed, then neither the Pope 
nor his following would have to summon to their aid such arguments 
and warrants as even “the three texts” furnish; least of all would 
they have to remind us that it was Peter's wife’s mother that was 
sick of a fever; that it was Pezer that walked on the water—and 
forthwith began to sink; that our Saviour taught from Peter's boat ; 
“that. it was Peter who paid the tribute money, etc, etc. Of what 
use is all this to us? it is not ad rem. What we want, and have never 
yet had, is one plain text either telling us that Peter was endowed 
with supremacy and infallibility or showing him as clearly exercising 
his supreme jurisdiction and -enjoying bis ex cathedrdé infallibility. 
And that text is never produced—no, nor yet a scrap of evidence 
to show that he was ever bishop of Rome—bishop in any sense in 
which St. Paul was not bishop. There is no proof of St. Peters 
jurisdiction, so they calmly offer instead proofs of his prominence, 
whith we have never disputed. And this, when the Papacy, if it 
were “from heaven” and not “of men,” would have had sure and 
certain warrants to show, for it is sui generis—there is no doctrine 
or institution on the same footing; it is a matter of privilege, of 
delegation, of dominion over all Christian men. So that I could 
not well forget the other texts; they are for me decisive. When 
someone reproached Epictetus with not believing in the immortal 
gods, he replied, “And how can that be when I hold that thou art 
“obnoxious to the gods.” I was not likely to overlook the amazing 
catene of texts with which Roman controversialists overwhelm us, 
when by itself it proves that they have no sure ground to build on. 
But I must keep to my assailant’s misrepresentations. 
II. He says—on the same page—that I “assert, what is quite the 
“opposite of the truth . . . that Catholics cite this text alone to 
“establish their doctrine and hold it by itself to be conclusive.” 
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That they sometimes “cite this text alone to establish,” etc, I have 
said, and it is the simple truth. One instance shall suffice, In the 
“Penny Catechism,” the child is asked, “How do you know that 
“Christ appointed St. Peter to be the head of the Church?” and the 
answer put into its mouth is “I know . . . because Christ said 
“to him: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
“‘ Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
“*to thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” So they 
do occasionally cite this text alone. And they also cite it as 
conclusive. 

And here let me say that if, as he affirms, St. John xxi 1 5 Seg., 
“Feed my lambs,” etc., is the real Papal charter, and not “Thou art 
“Peter,” etc, then it is a pity that the Catechism—and a host of 
writers—should lead us to think otherwise. Why did that cite the 
latter text when it ought to have given us the former? 

Ill. He describes me as affirming that “no text which is recorded 
“only in a single Gospel . . . is to be accepted as establishing 
“a doctrine.” This is really too much; he must be thinking of 
Cardinal Gibbons’ contention, not mine, for I have expressly and 
repeatedly disclaimed such an idea. I said, for one thing, that we 

- were hardly likely to follow the Cardinal’s counsel*; for another 
that “that strange silence may beget a suspicion, but it can do no 
“more ;”t I said that we must have “reason, apart from the silence 
“of the other Gospel-writers and the undeniable habit and usage 
“of the unknown compiler, for questioning the genuineness of these 
“singular words.”{ And in the teeth of this, he says that I reject 

' every text which is found in one Gospel only. 

And so, my view being the opposite of that which he imputes to 
me, I am not concerned to explain to him how it is that I hold to 
the Ascension of our Blessed Lord and to the Virgin Birth, though 
they are peculiar to St. Luke’s Gospel. No, it is for Cardinal Gibbons 
to enlighten him on that point. 

IV. He quotes my words, “We know why the other evangelists 
“have not preserved for us this Petrine text. They had never heard 
“of it,” and then says that it is an “argument from silence.” If he 
had read me more attentively he could not have fallen into this 
error. It is not because the evangelists are silent that I reach this 
conclusion, but because of what they say—namely, that the apostles 
more than once disputed among themselves as to their primacy or 
precedence, and that James and John sought the first places in the 
Kingdom for themselves.§ It is these incidents that I allege to 
show that our Lord’s biographers had not heard of the “rock” and 
the “keys.” : 

V. “The faith of the Protestant,” according to my critic, “is built 
“solely and exclusively upon the “Bible.” I should have thought 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Feb., 1910, p. 171. t Page 172. | Jord. 
§ Page 173. 
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that he must surely know that the Anglican rule at least is, “ The 
“Church to teach; the Bible to prove.” But this I will allow; that 
our on-belief in the Papacy is almost entirely based on the Scmp- 
tures. And small blame to us if that is so! Here is a fact to be 
pondered—that we know nothing, absolutely xo/hing, with any 
certainty, about St. Peter and the manner of man he was and the 
place he occupied im the Church, except what the Bible tells us. 
If he was Pope, it is there only that we can discover it. And so we 
find that when the Scriptures were put into their hands in a tongue 
which they could understand, nations and communities which had 
hitherto owned the Pope’s sway broke away from their allegiance to 
the Pope; they said that the Bible knew him not. Moreover, if the 
Bible evidence for the Papacy were at all clear and certain, there would 
have been no need for the unblushing frauds, the “false decretals,” 
which so long imposed upon Christians. Can we wonder, therefore, 
if the Monsignori disparage its testimony or bid us to qualify it 
with such fantastic stuff as dreams are made of, dreams like those 
referred to by Mr. Mallock*; it is, then, of little or no moment 
whether St. Matthew xvi. 18 is authentic or not, because of the 
so-called .“ voice of the Church”; she was there when Peter was 
constituted Pope. Why not, indeed, if she was “at the door 
“of the sepulchre herself and saw the Lord come forth ”; why not, 
if “the Angel said ‘Hail’ in her ear as well as Mary’s” ? Is it not 
time that we “cleared. our minds of cant,” for this is pure cant, and 
“perilous stuff,” too; she was of there ; it was the women who were 
at the sepulchre, not the Popes, and no eye of man saw the Victor 
over death come forth. But I do not believe that Rome has ever said 
anything so fanciful and fatuous. 

So much as to the misstatements of my argument. And these 
being disposed of, there remains one point alleged against that argu- 
ment still to be dealt witht Monsignor Barnes says that we cannot 
separate the Petrine promise from the context; we “mutilate the 
“very structure of the narrative” if we do; “the second clause 
“is the direct result of the first.” Then how did SS. Mark 
and Luke dare to do this very thing in their versions? They 
knew of the confession, for they have recorded it; how was it 
that it is not “re-echoed” and “paralleled” by the promise, in 
their memoirs, when that was a necessary “part of the narrative”? 
(This argument really gives the authenticity of vv. 18, 19 away.) 
It “ mutilates the structure ” to omit anything, and yet two evangelists 
have omitted the charter; their records flow smoothly on without it. 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1910, p. 330. : 

+ It would be interesting to know what authority my critic has for tampering 
with the Irridentine and Vatican decrees as to Inspiration. They speak of God 
as “the Author” of the entire books of the Old and New Testament—Deum habent 
auctorem Mgr. Barnes tones this down to “ principal Author"—which makes all 
the difference in the world. 
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' Besides, it is not the case that confession and promise are abso- 
lutely inseparable; we have but to leave the latter out to see for 
ourselves that this narrative ıs still orus, teres atque rotundus. If 
the two verses go, they leave no gap, no sign of laceration. It is 
` another mare’s nest that the Monsignor has discovered. 

I will not follow him, though it would afford me immense satis- 
faction to do so, into the other Scripture proofs of the Papacy, with 
which his paper concludes—they are not at all germane to the 
present inquiry. But I will venture to remark upon them generally : 
(1) That they cam only serve ‘his turn, when he has first read into 
them an altogether arbitrary and far-fetched meaning; and (2) that 
their true interpretation is not to be taken at the word of any one 
Father—fancy giving us a comment of Asterius (who on earth was 
he?), towards the end of Century IV., as if his ise dixit were 
infallible! and that when the Catholic Dictionary itself allows that 
“the early Fathers spoke and acted at times in a manner inconsistent 
“with their own utterances elsewhere on Roman authority.”* What 
advantages had this obscure ancient, or indeed, the “ancient authors ” 
as a Class, in the interpretation of Holy Scripture, over ourselves? 
It seems to us that the balance inclines to our side, for the studies 


and discoveries of the intervening centuries are ours and were not 
theirs. 


JOSEPH HAMMOND. 


* CONTEMPORARY Review, March, 1910, P. 332. 
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Gi OME staying youth,” as. Shakespeare, by the mouth of the 
more adventurous of the Two Gentlemen of Verona tells 
us, “have ever homely wits.” If the converse of the proposition with 
which Valentine excuses his determination, against the wish of his 
friends, rather 
To see the wonders of the world abroad 


Than living dully, sluggardiz’d, at home 
“ Wear out ‘his’ youth with shapeless idleness,” 


holds good, and wits are sharpened by knocking about the world, 
Mr, Wilfred Walker, the author of a recently published book, “ Wan- 
“ derings Among South Sea Savages,” should by now be well able to 
hold his own with most people. 

In pursuit of his hobby, the collection of birds and butterflies, of 
which sympathising readers may wish that he had told more, he 
has wandered at will—often ne other white man with him—through 
the forests and over the mountains and marshes of the South Sea 
Islands and Philippines, New Guinea and Borneo, and for something 
like twenty years has lived on terms of more or less intimacy with 
savages of every degree of savagery, from the half-civilised Fiji chief 
to Papuan cannibals and Dayak head-hunters. 

The well-printed and illustrated book in which he tells his adven- 
tures is full of interest and very well worth reading ; perhaps all the 
more so because, though written in good English, it owes nothing to 
tricks of authorship, but is—like Mr. Bullen’s wonderful “ Cruise of 
“the Cachalot”—a plain, straightforward narrative of strange things 
seen and done. 

It begins with a two months’ visit to a great Fijian prince, who, as 

* Wanderings Among South Sea Savages, and in Borneo and the Philippines,” 
by H. Wilfred Walker, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, with Forty-eight 


Plates from Photographs by the Author and others. (Wetherby & Co., 326, High 
Holborn, London, 1909.) 
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he may be still living and apparently takes in London newspapers, ~ 
may, perhaps, as well be nameless here. 

The story, apart from its charm as a picture of life, untrammelled 
by European conventions, in a beautiful country, where parti-coloured 
pigs are fashionable pets, and follow their masters about like dogs, is 
interesting for the glimpses it gives of the strange contradictions of 
character, resulting from the struggles of the hereditary instincts of a 

- savage with the civilising mnfluences of a Western education. 

The prince, “a tall, broad-shouldered, dignified” man, a scion of 
the old Royal Stock of Fiji, and godson of a former governor, was 
educated under the eye of the Government in Sydney, and speaks 
English well. At the time of Mr. Walker’s visit he was living in a 
wooden house, built for him by the Government, on a hill looking 
down on a picturesque village of native huts, standing on a natural 
grass lawn, “dotted? with large trees, clumps of bamboo, cocoa-nuts, 
“bread fruit trees and bright-coloured crotons.” 

At the back, “ wooded hills towered to a height of four thousand 
“feet, and white streaks ın the mountain woods showed where many 
“a fine waterfall tumbled over rocky precipices.” 

The room in which Mr. Walker, when he called to present his 
letter of introduction, found the prince, “ lying on a heap of mats on 

- “the floor,” was httered with piles of the London Graphic and other 
papers; and on the tables were piled indiscriminately clocks, flasks, 
silver cups, fishing rods, guns, musical boxes, and other numerous 
articles, “ presents from high officials and other Europeans.” He was 
hospitable and gentlemanly, and. anxious to do all in his power to 
make his visitor’s stay pleasant. 

But not long before he had been deported in disgrace for some 
months to the island of Viti Levu for having “pegged” a lady who 
had offended him “down on an ant’s nest, first smearing her all over 
“with honey so that the ants would more readily eat her.” 

His durance does not seem to have been made too vile, as he told 
Mr. Walker he had greatly enjoyed his exile, and had had “ splendid 
“fishing, and some of the white people had sent him champagne.” 

Fishing, by-the-bye, was the prince’s favourite amusement. He 
was a fine fisherman and very keen; but his methods would not all 
commend themselves to brothers of the gentle art in England. 

The fmest fish he ever got was, according to his own account, 
when “he had put a fish-hook through the lip of his jester, a little 
“old man, and played him with rod and reel like a fish, and made 
“him swim about in the water until he had tired him out,” and then 
landed him, 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that Mr. ‘Walker, as he tells us 
im a later chapter, “at times caught the old jester,” whom his royal 

master had nick-named “ Punch,” and “who was usually the lıfe and 


“soul of the party, looking very weary and sad, as if he was tired of 
“his office of jester.” . 
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At the suggestion of a neighbouring potentate, who has since taken 
an eleven on tour in Australia, steps were some time ago taken to . 
start a cricket club. It was a failure. The captain, being unluckily 
given “out first ball for nought,” pulled up the stumps, carmed them 
. off the ground, and “thenceforth forbade any of his people to play 
“ cricket ” on the islands over which his sway extended. 

“With all his faults,” is Mr. Walker’s summing up of his royal 
host’s character, “he was a good fellow, and he certainly was a 
“sportsman.” 

The peeps that the reader gets of everyday life im the hinterlands 
_ of Fiji are tantalising. 

For instance: “It was a perfectly calm night, and the full moon . 
“was almost as bright as day. We rowed all the way close to the 
“shore, passing under the gloomy shade of dense forests or by - 
“countless cocoa-nuts, the only sound besides the plash of our oars 
“being the cry of waterfowl or some night bird, while the light-beetles 
“(elateride@) flashed their green lights against the dark background 
“of the forest, looking much like falling stars.” 

Or again: “I heard what I took to be the gruff bark of a dog, when, 
“it suddenly dawned upon me that there could not be any dogs here. 
SEn It was a bird that was the author of the noise, and I soon 
s brought it down with a charge of dust shot. To my great delight 
“it proved to be the Golden Dove, a bird for which I had hunted in 
“vain in other islands. It was of fine metallic golden-yellow colour.” 

Cannibalism is happily now “scotched” in the Fijis. But in the 
remoter parts the snake requires watching still, and might not 
impossibly, if left long alone, come to life again. 

In one of his expeditions into the interior Mr. Walker asked one of 
a party of three natives, with whom he had made acquamtance, and 
who, through an interpreter, had given him information at first hand 
on such matters as butchery, cooking, and carving, whether they 
would still like to eat man if they got the chance and were not afraid 
of being punished. “There was no hesitation,” he writes, “in the 
“reply of ‘Io’ (yes), uttered with one voice lke the yelp of a hungry 
“wolf, and it seemed to me that their eyes sparkled.” 

In Papua Mr. Walker was to make closer acquaintance with canni- 
balism, and was at one time unpleasantly near having practical 
experience of its methods. 

After spending some time at Cape Nelson, on the north-east coast 
of British New Guinea, making expeditions into the surrounding 
country and collecting in those headquarters of beautiful birds and 
butterflies and brilliantly coloured fish, he had joined the Resident 
Magistrate in an exploring expedition into the unknown wilds, under- 
taken with the object of punishing a tribe named Doboduras, who 
had been continually raiding a friendly coast tribe, “with no other 
“apparent reason than the filling of their cooking pots.” 
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The expedition, though m the end successful, was at one time 
perilously near endmg in disaster, the enemy bemg in much greater 
force thdn had been anticipated. Mr, Walker, in the heat of a charge, 
found himself outrun by the police and alone in the jungle. “Visions 
“arose before me,” he writes, “of the part I should play m a cannibal 
“feast, and I expected every moment to feel the sharp point of a 
“spear entering the small of my back, just as I had seen our people 
“drive their spears clean through running pigs.” 

To tum back was out of the question, as be had come a good way, 
and had no notion where the rest of his party might be. Coming to 
a place where the track divided, “I hastily decided,” he goes on to 
say, “to go by the old saying, ‘If you go to the tight you are right,’ 
“and it was well for me that I did so, as I found out later from the 
“police that if I had gone to the left—well! there would have been 
“nothing left, especially after one Dobodura meal, as the enemy were 
“there in full force.” Point is lent to the adventure by a ghastly 
protograph, which appears a few pages earlier, under which is the 
inscription :— 


“Papuan skull, showing method employed by Dobodura 
“cannibals for extracting the brains of their victims.” 


What that “method” is Mr. Walker learnt later from some of the 
prisoners taken. This is how he destribes it: 

“When the Doboduras capture an enemy they slowly torture him 
“to death, practically eatıng him alive. When he is almost dead they 
“make a hole in the side of the head and scoop out the brains with a 
“wooden spoon. These brains, which are eaten warm and fresh, are 
“regarded as a great delicacy.” 

To reach such passages as the above, and the terribly graphic 
accounts which Mr. Walker—writing of what he saw with his own 
eyes—gives in a later chapter of the cold-blooded murders of the 
Dayak head-hunter, “who attacks his victims” (as often as not 
women and girls) “only when unprepared,” and carries the bleeding 
heads as an offering to his lady-love, brings home in some small 
degree the change in the attitude of the mind of mankind which has 
followed the preaching of Christianity. That civilisation, unaided, 
could not have brought about the change is proved by the brutalities 
of the arena in the most civilised days of Rome. 

Humiliating as the thought is, callousness to the suffering of others 
„is as natural to the untamed animal man as it is to the other wild 
creatures. The untaught Papuan savage, who tortures his human 
prey before eating it, and roasts his pigs alive, is no more to be 
blamed than is the cat which plays with the mouse before she kills 
it; or are the flies (sphex, pompilus, etc.) that half kill caterpillars 
and brick them up, paralysed and powerless, to be eaten alive when 
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the larvæ, for which maternal instinct has made provision, break 
from the eggs. 


Nature is “red in soot and ‘claw ;” and, lke her other children, ` i 


man, left to himself, takes after his mother. 

The perverted taste of the Bornean maiden, who “thinks as much 
“of heads as a white girl does of jewellery,” and refuses to marry her 
lover unless he can bring with him the ghastly wedding present which 
custom requires, is not much more difficult to understand, nor even in 
a way to justify. The female’s encouragement of her mate in his 
fight for her safety and his own has, in Borneo, in the long. course 
of the centuries, crystallised in a revolting form. But it is the trophy 
of courage and devotion that is there, as elsewhere, the treasured - 
possession. The smoked head in its wrapping of grass-cloth is in 
essentials one with 


“ The great diamond of the diamond jousts,”’ 


of Arthur’s day. 
Though “the rank of a Dayak is generally determined by the 
“number of heads he or his ancestors have collected,” it is mainly, 


says Mr. Walker, “the brass-encircled Dayak young woman” who is - 


the cause of the head-hunts. He gives the following as a true story, 
which occurred while he was still in Borneo :— 

“A Dayak young man, named Hathnaveng, had been panid 
“by the missionaries to give up head-hunting. One day, however, 
“ he fell in love with a Dayak maiden. The girl, though returning his 

“passion, disdained his offer of marriage because he no longer 

“indulged in the ancient practice of cutting off and bringmg home 


“the heads of the enemies of the tribe. . . . Goaded by the ’ 


“taunts of the girl,” who told him to dress in womamn’s clothes, 
“he left the village and remained away for some time. . . . When 
“he returned he entered his sweetheart’s hut, carrying a sack on his 
“shoulders. He opened it, and four human heads rolled on the 
“bamboo floor. At the sight of the trophies the girl flung her arms 
“round his neck and embraced him passionately. ‘You wanted 
“heads, said her lover. ‘I have brought them. Do you recognise 
oe them? ) 
“They were the heads of her father, her mother, her brother, and 
“a young man who was Hathnaveng’s rival for her affections.” 
Hathnaveng had not played the game, and had to pay the forfeit. 
Heads must be supplied by another tribe. He “was seized by some 
“of the tribesmen, and, by way of punishment, was placed in a small 
“bamboo structure, such as is commonly used by Dayaks for pigs, 
“and allowed to starve to death.” 
When staying in Sarawak with Dr. Hose, the resident at Sibu, 
Mr. Walker went with him a hundred miles up the river to punish 


s 
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some Dayaks who had attacked, and, for the sake of their heads, 
killed a party of Punans, a nomadic tribe, who wander about the 
great forest, with no settled homes, feeding on game and fruits. Of 
the seven heads brought in two were those of women. 

Although they were smoked, he had “no difficulty in recognising 
“one as that of a quite young, good-looking girl, with masses of long 
“dark hair.” 

To turn to pleasanter subjects, Mr. Walker, before leaving New 
Guinea, where 


“Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile,” 


was fortunate enough to make acquaintance with, probably, the 
nearest living representatives of the traditional Lincolnshire fenman 
of old days. Rumours had reached the coast of a tribe of natives.’ 
with feet like their English prototypes, “webbed like a duck’s,” living 
in a swamp not far inland. In search of them, in company with Mr. 
Monckton, the Resident Magistrate, and another English friend, with 
an armed escort of native police, he started on a delightful expedition. 

The party ascended the beautiful Barigo river, the spreading 
boughs of “giant trees laden with their burden of orchids, and 
“dangling lianas,” forming “a leafy arcade far overhead,” and “ palms 
“in infinite variety, intermixed with all sorts, of tropical forms of 
“vegetation and rare ferns,” growing thickly on the banks. Where 
the river narrowed and the boats had to be left, they were met by 
latge numbers of a friendly tribe—“licked into friendliness” in a 
sharp skirmish less than a year before—who came bringing as a 
present live pigs tied to a pole, and quantities of sago, plantains and 
yams. The chief, whose arm, by-the-bye, had been “broken. in the 
“encounter with Monckton and his police, and set immediately after- 
“wards by Monckton himself,” volunteered to show them the way. 
After a long tramp through a forest scented with crinum lilies, and 
in places “literally ablaze” with huge bunches of “ large flowers of 
“so vivid a scarlet that . ^ . mo painting could do them justice,” 
a lake was reached “ thickly covered with water lilies,” most of them 
“of a beautiful blue with a yellow centre,” and swarming with many 
kinds of curious waterfowl, the most common being a red-headed 
plover. 

On the other side of the lake were houses built on poles, at a 
height of about twelve feet from the surface of the water. 

For an account of the physical characteristics and manner of life 
of the strange inhabitants of the houses, the Agai Ambu—a small 
surviving part of what, according to native tradition, was once a 
numerous tribe—and of duck-shooting under conditions extraordinary, 
the reader must be referred to Mr. Walker's book. 

His own observations are confirmed by quotations at length from a 
report (not yet apparently officially published) by Sir Francis Winter, 


` 
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acting Governor of British New Guinea, who was so much interested 
by what he heard that shortly after the return of the explormg party 
he himself visited the spot. 

A single extract from a long and most interesting chapter is all 
that can be given here: : i 


“ We at once saw that there was some truth in the reports 
about the physical formation of these people, although there 
had been exaggeration in the description of their feet as ‘webbed.’ 
There was between their toes an epidermal growth more distinct 
than in the case of other peoples, though not so conspicuous as 
to permit of the epithet ‘ half-webbed,’ much less ‘webbed,’ being 
applied to them. The most noticeable difference was that their 
legs below the knee were distinctly shorter than those of the . 
ordinary Papuan, and that their feet seemed much broader and 
shorter and very flat, so that altogether they presented a most 
extraordinary appearance. The Agai Ambu hardly ever walk on 
dry land, and their feet bleed if they attempt to do so. They 
appeared to be slightly bow-legged, and walk with a mincing gait, 
lifting their feet straight up as if they were pulling them out 
of the mud.” 


The visit to the Philippines, where acquamtance was made with 
flying lizards, with bright-coloured transparent wings, and with the 
Negritos—aborigines of the mountain districts, “the smallest, dirtiest, 
“and merriest ” little people that the author in his many wanderings 
had ever met—must be left out if this rambling paper, already too 
long, is to ‘hope for a resting-place between the buff covers of THE 
CONTEMPORARY, where space in these stirring times is precious. 
But one more story must be told. 

Mr. Walker has kept his best wine for the last. The concludmg 
chapter, in which he tells of a visit to one of the most important 
of the great “ Bird Caves”—homes of the “ birds’-nest soup” swallows 
—which are to‘be found all over Borneo, as well as in Java and 
throughout the Malay Archipelego and Peninsula, is, for naturalists 
at least, the cream of his book. Here, too, the luck, which through 
his long and perilous wanderings seems never to have failed him, 
stood his friend. 

The Panglima (chief) of Bilit, a village in British North Borneo, 
had just before died in the odour of sanctity on his way home from , 
a second pilgrimage to Mecca. The appointment was in the hands 
of the magistrate for the district, with whom Mr. Walker was at the 
time on tour. One of the candidates for the coveted post, “a tall, 
“thaughty-looking man, in the orange-coloured turban worn only by 
“ Hadjis,” was chief owner of the cave which he was especially 
anxious to see. It may have been a mere happy coincidence that 
the Hadji was advised by a dream in the night that the propitious 
day for beginning the collection of the nests, a “ dreadful trade,”— 
Mr. Walker was told that “when a man fell from the top he was 
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“smashed literally into jelly,’—was the day on which, as it hap- 
pened, it was most convenient for the friend of the all-powerful 
magistrate to be there. 

The swallows, which are of two distinct species, one twice the size 
of the other, are said to nest each twice in the year. The numbers 
in which they gather is inconceivable. The smaller bird makes the 
“white” nests, which consist entirely of hardened saliva, and look 
“something like pure white gelatine.” It builds earlier than the 
larger bird, which makes the “black” nests. The latter are more or 
less covered with feathers, and fetch much lower prices in the market. 
The description of a nesting-place—the smaller only of two caves, 

_ visited by Mr. Walker—must be given in his own words: 


‘“ The mouth of the cave partly prepared me for what I was 
to see. I had expected a small entrance, but here it was, I 
should say, sixty feet in height and of great width, the entrance 
being partly overhung with a curtain of luxuriant creepers. The 
smell of the guano had been strong before, but here it was over- 
powering. Extending inside the cave for about 100 yards was a 
small village of native huts, used chiefly by the guards or watchers 
of these caves. Compared with the vastness of the interior of the cave 
—lI believe about 480 feet in height—one could almost imagine that 
one was looking at the small model of a village. A small stream 
ran out of a large hill of guano, and if you left the track you 
sank over your knees in guano. The vastness of the interior of 
this cave impressed me beyond words. It was stupendous, and 
to desoribe it properly would take a better pen than mine. One 
could actually see the very roof overhead, as there were two or 
three openings near the top (reminding one of windows high u 
in a cathedral), through which broad shafts of light forced their 
way, making some old hanging rattan ladders high up appear 
like silvery spider-webs. Of course, there were recesses overhead 
x where the light could not penetrate, and these were the homes 
of millions of bats, of which more presently. As for the birds them- 
selves, this was one of their nesting seasons, and the cave was 
full of myriads of them. The twittering they made resembled the 
whisperings of a multitude. The majority of them kept near the 
roof, and as they flew to and fro through the shafts of light they 
‘presented a most curious effect, and looked like swarms of p 
lower down they resembled silvery butterflies. Where the light 
shone on the rocky walls and roofs one could distinguish masses 
upon masses of little silver-black specks. These were their nests, 
as this was a black-nest cave. Somewhere below in the bowels 
of the earth rumbled an underground river with a noise like 
distant thunder. The cavernous roar far below and the twittering 
whisper of the swallows far overhead combined to add much to 
the mysteriousness of these wonderful caves.” 


It is a comfortable theory, held by boys who are fond of rook 
shooting, that unless one day at least is allowed them the rooks will 
desert the rookery. Mr. Walker was told that, if one season’s nest- 
collecting were missed, the swallows would forsake the caves, 
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« possibly," he suggests, “because there would be so little room for 
“them to build again.” 

“Not the least marvellous of the many wonderful sights seen by 
him must have been the issue at dusk of the millions of small bats, 
which share the caves with the swallows, from a hole at the top. 
“ As far as the eye could see they stretched in one even, unbroken 
“column across the sky . . . hke a thick line of smoke coming 
“out of the funnel of a steamer, with the exception that they kept 
“the same thick line till they were out of sight.” 

They were “stil coming forth in the same manner when darkness 
“ set ın,” and then he could hear “the beating of wings like the sighing 
“of wind in the trees.” 

Travel fever, like other fevers which are too apt to follow in its 
train, is of a recurrent type. When a man has once caught it he 
seldom altogether shakes it off until he is nearing the start for the 
` last long journey. 

Mr. Walker must not think the hope uncharitable that before long 
he may have another bout, and that when he is well through it he 
may have another book to offer to poor “ home-staying” readers as 
interesting as is “Wanderings Among South Sea Savages.” 


T. DicBy PIGOTT. 


' THE LIBRARIES CENSORSHIP. 


` T was unfortunate that the circular announcing the institution 
I of the Libraries Censorship was issued at a time when a 
_ political crisis engrossed the attention of both Press and public. 
Briefly stated, the project outlined was as follows:—The libraries 
signing the curcular (Mudie’s, W. H. Smith and Sons, Boots’, Book- 
lovers’ Library, the Times Book Club, Day’s Library, and Cawthorn 
and Hutt, Ltd.), agreed to classify all books submitted to them by 
the publishers as (a) satisfactory, (b) doubtful, and (c) objectionable. 
They further agreed (1) not to circulate any novel until it had been 
submitted for reading at least one week; (2) to advise each other 
immediately of any doubtful or objectionable book; (3) not to 
circulate or sell any book considered objectionable by three members 
of the Association; (4) to do. their best to make the distribution 
of any book considered doubtful by three members as small as 
possible. In pursuance of this design a letter from the Association 
was sent to the principal publishers, asking them to submit to the 
Association copies of all novels, and of any book about the character 
of which there could be any question, at least one clear week before 
the date of publication (see Times of December 2nd, 1909). These 
terms’ seem to have been accepted by the Publishers’ Association 
(see Times of December 3rd, 1909), although the Society of Authors, 
on December 6th, passed a resolution that they considered the demand 
for delay unwarrantable (Times, December 7th). 
To the casual reader the proposition seemed reasonable enough. 
Regrettable, perhaps, that the step should be necessary, but as a 
matter of business unassailable. The libraries find their customers 
require a restricted diet; they undertake, after due notice to the 
public, to supply it, and to take the necessary steps for the elimina- 
tion of all possibility of an unduly Gallic flavouring of the plat 
du jour. There is occasional outcry from an Aaditué, of course, but 
the answer is obvious: “If our fare does not suit you, go elsewhere.” 
Satisfied with some such breakfast logic, one imagines paterfamilias 
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turning relieved to the vicarious demolition of Mr. Lloyd George or 
of the hereditary principle according to his kind. But to treat the 
thing thus summarily is to ignore its real significance. Granted that 
the action of the Association is perfectly legal, and, if the assumption 
is material, perfectly sincere, and that the reader, whatever his cause 
for regret, bas none for complaint, there still remains the much 
wider and more important question as to the claim of literature 
in the matter. Look at the proposal from the point of view of 
its actual working and of its effect upon literature, and it will 
be found to be something vastly more far-reachmg. First 
of all consider the history of the largest of the orgamisations 
comprised in the Association, the Times Book Club. That 
institution was founded at the end of 1905 and designed to be 
a mew departure in the history of circulating libraries. Its 
main object was to be able to supply subscribers to the Times 
newspaper immediately on demand with any book they might require, 
a thing which circulating libraries had till then failed or not attempted 
to carry out. An undertaking of this kind could plainly not be 
carried on at a profit merely upon the proceeds of the increased sale 
of the newspaper, whatever the exact relation between that paper 
and the Club. It was bound to involve enormous purchases, on 
a scale that would increase as the business of the hbrary increased, 
and it was in an attempt to meet the possible danger involved in 
this necessity that the Book Club, having obtained special terms 
of purchase from the publishers, included in its original scheme 
the system of reduced sales that led to the great batracho- 
myomachia of 1906 and 1go7. This was eventually settled 
upon some terms that have not, I think, beem made public, but, 
whatever their exact nature, they must have fallen far short of the 
Book Club’s ideal The vital part of the original scheme was the 
system of quick sales at slightly reduced prices, known as “Sales 
“under Class B,” the price being above that at which the books had 
been bought. It was for this liberty that the Club fought, but they 
failed to retain it, and with it lost their principal safeguard. To 
supply its place various modifications of the original scheme seem 
to have been made, but the danger must remain, and even increase 
with the increase of the library's custom, and especially must it 
increase if the demands of customers grow in variety as well as in 
volume. It is in the freedom of the reader that the Club’s chief 
peril lies. So far, however, it has been able to meet the demands 
of its patrons sufficiently to their satisfaction. It remains, in spite 
of all modifications, the most useful organisation of its kind ia the 
kingdom, its business has rapidly and deservedly spread, and its 
hold on the book-market is now both comprehensive and secure. 
A monopoly one can hardly call it, for there is still, of course, a 
considerable sale of books, even of current novels, outside the Book 
Club and the other libraries, but it is beyond question that an 
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enormous proportion of readers depend entirely for their supply of 
current literature on the Times; and both author and publisher must, 
to a considerable extent, depend for the success of a book on the 
attitude which the Book Club chooses to adopt. 

In this position imagine a combination between the Book Club 
and the other principal circulating libraries in the kingdom, and 
you have a ring which, though some classes of literature will remain. 
unaffected, can practically corner the market. Imagine, further, that 
this ring excludes altogether from its circulation all books which 
it considers objectionable, and restricts, as far as possible, dealings 
with books which it considers less objectionable, but still obnoxious, 
and you have at once what must assuredly prove a very teal 
censorship. 

Let us try to consider what is likely to be the effect upon the 
publishers, and through them upon the authors, of the actual opera- 
tion of such a censorship. It is obvious that the publishers will 
tend to divide literature that is to be remunerative into two classes, 
one which they know the libraries will acoept, one which they know 
they will refuse; and authors will be compelled to adapt themselves 
to the division Leaving out of consideration for a moment the 
second class, one can see that the effect on publication will differ 
only in degree from that of the ordinary State censorship, the argu- 
ments against which hardly need reiteration here. The insipidity 
of the British stage in modern times is a sufficient example: 
of the influence of that class of restriction. It inevitably results in 
reducing the production of literature to the level of the dullest reader, 
in the decline of sincere and vital work, and the substitution for it 
of a conventional product designed to meet a conventional demand. 
The young writer will have to meet the demand of his publisher, he _ 
will have to write for Kensington or Soho. But with the introduc- 
tion of the Soho School there is added an element of positive evil 
that cannot exist under a State censorship, the decrees of which are 
enforced by the sanction of the law. The unofficial censorship will 
actually encourage the production of that very class of work which 
it professes to deplore, and where we now have a considerable body 
of perfectly sincere work which, though it may offend some, many 
honest persons applaud, we shall have forced on us a large and 
continued production of work that is really objectionable and 
insincere, and that subsists entirely on the advertisement which the 
censorship gratuitously offers it. 

The above considerations are advanced! on the assumption, which 
one is bound to make, that the censorship will proceed absolutely 
and ‘honestly on the lines suggested by the circular, but there can be 
no harm in indicating the dangers that must inevitably beset the 
conductors of the enterprise, however sincere their intentions. To 
begin with, an organisation whose interest in literature is purely 
commercial is the worst possible body to which so responsible and 
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delicate a duty could be entrusted; and this is particularly so where 


the organisation in question is ın intimate, if mysterious, connection - 


with the most important advertising and critical literary journal in 
the country. Particular objection, too, applies to an institution whose 
interest it must be to conventionalise, as far as possible, both demand 
and supply, in whose Paradise the blessed apply daily for their ration 
of literature and leave the selection of it submissively to Providence. 
To come more to detail, one may refer once more to the danger of 
overbuying. Against this it is plain that the censorship must form 
a most valuable safeguard. Broadly speaking, there are two ways 
of avoiding an unprofitable surplus: The first is to sell off such 
surplus at a profit; the second not to acquire it. The first of these 
is no longer available; the second presents some difficulties; it 
gives an opening to competitors to cut in (at a loss at first, maybe), 
with a view to drawing off your customers—and this is especially 
dangerous where you have started with so flamboyant a scheme and 
been compelled to abate your original pretensions ; and it may offend 
customers who have come to you on the faith of your original offer. 
The censorship minimises both these perils, for it binds your com- 
petitors to the same adventure and waves above the whole con- 
federacy the banner of a moral purpose. Is one not permitted to 
sigh for Crusaders a trifle more disinterested ? 

Another form of this same danger is the peril of having to over- 
stock particular books: the sudden demand for a new book necessi- 
tating large purchases, the subsequent falling off of the demand, and 
the impossibility of covering the initial outlay by sales of disused 
copies. The greater the national interest in literature the more likely 
is this danger to recur. What more easy than insensibly, and even 
unconsciously, to pervert the censorship into a safety valve? Or, 
again, the demand for an expensive, book may prove inconvenient. 
Such a book as Mr. Henry James’ “Italian Hours” many wish to read 
and few can afford to buy. Or it may even happen that the casual 
student causes inconvenience by forcing the library to buy books 
that no one else will want. How easy (still quite honestly) to oppose 
the ægis in these cases, too (especially if a general form of refusal 
is employed), and so avoid the possibility of arousing the suspicion 
that the library cannot afford to carry out to the full its original 
undertaking. How simple a solution, too, the censorship scheme 
provides for the difficulty of properly supervising the books to be 
sent out on general orders) To keep open house to all literature 
and maintain a sufficient staff to see that everyone is suited is 


expensive, though it is reasonably possible. Much easier and ‘ 


cheaper is it to employ rough generalisations and strangle the 
difficulty at birth. 

And how has the censorship actually worked during the first 
months of its existence? One may remark, first of all, that 
on the very day that the Association’s circular was published there 
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, appeared in the Times a letter from’ Mr. Heinemann, announcing 
that the Book Club had refused to accept Mr. de Morgam’s “It Never | 
“Can Happen Again,” om the ground of its cost. On December rsth 
there appeared in the same paper a letter stating that a member, 
of the Association had refused to supply Mr. Henry James’ “ Italian 
“Hours” to a subscriber on the ground that it was not likely to 
promote the library’s reputation as circulators of wholesome litera- 

' ture! The Secretary of the Association wrote two days later asking 

the writer of the letter for details, and stating a conviction that there 
must have been some mistake, but no explamation or apology to 

` Mr. James by the Association or the library concerned has ever, 
to my knowledge, been published. Various novels which, according 
to the critics of papers other than the Times, are perfectly sincere 
and innocuous were banned in the early stages of the crusade. Some 
of these at any rate have, in the face of public clamour, been put in 
circulation again, and also reviewed and advertised. Finally, in'a 

- case that has not been made public, Tyler’s well-known book on 
Shakespeare's sonnets was refused to a subscriber by the Book 
Club without any reason given. 

To multiply instances would serve no purpose, those given supply 
at least some indication of what the practical working of the scheme 

, is likely to be, and how dangerous it must be to entrust the control 
of public taste to a middleman whose interests, no matter how honest 
his intention, must be absolutely the inverse of the true interests 
of literature. No one has hit off the relation of authors, libraries, 
and public better than George Meredith. “His notion of the attitude 
“for reading ” says Fenellan of the British public “is to lie him down 
“on his back; and he has in a jiffy the funnel of the libraries 
“inserted into his mouth, and he feels the publishers pouring their 
“gallons through it unlimitedly, never crying out, which he can’t; 
“only swelling, which he’s obliged to do, with a non-nutritious 
“inflation ; amd that’s his intellectual enjoyment; bearing a resem- 
“blance to the horrible old torture of the baillir d’éau; and he’s 
“doomed to perish in the worst book-form of dropsy. You, my 
“dear Colney, have offended his police or excise who stand by the 
“funnel in touch with his palate to see that nothing above proof is 
“poured in; and theres your misfortune.” But Meredith's ‘police- 
man was, after all, the public palate, not the middleman, who now 
‘both holds the funnel and buys the gruel wholesale. Shall we make 
him our arbiter? 


CHARLES TENNYSON. 


THE ENGLISH ARMY. 


HIS article is reproduced, by permission, from the Revue des 

deux Mondes. It is written by General H. Langlois, a distin- 
guished officer in the French Service, who has carefully studied our 
military position and attended our Territorial Manceuvres. A good - 
part of the original has, for reasons of space, and also as consisting 
of well-known matter, been omitted; and other portions have been 
summarised. But, as the criticism of a French General Officer, and: 
as representing the view of a nation long trained for wax, amd 
specially interested in our military and naval problems, it is worth 
attending to by those whose eyes are open to our position in 
comparison with our Continental neighbours. 

General Langlois holds that the general growth of armaments is 
due to the disturbance of the European equilibrium caused by the 
Treaty of Frankfort and by the rapid development of Germany, 
which threatens England. He sketches the condition of the English, 
Army at the time of the South African War, the altered circum- 
stances of our country since that date, and! our recent re-organisation. 

England, pressed by Germany, is, he says, seeking ententes, the 
obligations of which have to be set against their benefits. In 1905 
Mr. Balfour was re-assuring his countrymen as to the dangers of a 
French invasion. Four years later, Lord Roberts was saying that 
while that had been true as regarded France, it did not apply to 
Germany. England cannot maintain the two-power standard, and 
her dread of an invasion has become almost an obsession. The 
General is, however, of opinion that any attempt to disembark a 
large force on our shores would lead to inevitable disaster, while 
the idea of landing small forces at different points is merely fantastic. 
An invading army could not live on the country, and would require 
to keep the command of the sea durmg the whole period of the 
war. This, however, he conceives, might happen if England were 
engaged in single combat with another Great Power, and if her 
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fleet were beaten, or far away, her regular army absent on a distant 
expedition and her local forces weak. To secure her position, there- 
fore, England requires alliances, or at least fnendships. The result 
of an invasion would have to be fought out on land, so that an 
effective Home force is essential  Such.is the idea which has 
inspired the recent military reforms which have been carried out 
by the War Office with so much method and tenacity. 

The article proceeds as follows :— z 

This problem of miltary re-organisation was very difficult t 
solve. Regard must be had to national tradition, which so far 
has rejected conscription. Besides that, the English Army had to 
fulfil three tasks: the defence of the colonies, the defence of the 
Home territory, and any Continental war. 

These three tasks demand three distinct organs: a colonial army, 
a territorial army, and a national army for foreign service. Under 
a voluntary system of recruiting, the third would have involved greater 
sacrifices than the country would consent to. The colonial army— 
that is, the regular army—had, therefore, to undertake a double 
function : the defence of the colonies and the burden of any European 
war. But for reasons of economy a colonial army is always com- 
paratively small in number of effectives, so that England will always 
‘play but a limited part in any general war. But that is a long way 
from saying, as some have pretended, that the friendship of England 
1s Of no military importance. 

Immediately at the close of the South African campaign the 

business was taken in hand of remedying the defects in organisa- 
tion which the lessons of a severe experience had brought to light. 
Commissions were appointed to make divers enquiries :—the Royal 
Commission on the War in South Africa, the Esher Committee, 
the Norfolk Commission. Their labours ended with the re-organi- 
sation of the Ministry of War, the creation of a Committee of 
Defence, and the establishment of a General Staff: three definite 
steps of reform. The new General Staff has not, perhaps, as yet 
the practical experience which is but slowly acquired, or all the 
tactical knowledge only to be obtained by long and patient historical 
study; but with the perseverance and tenacity of the English 
character and with hard work the new body will soon be: up to its 
duties. : 
In order to facilitate the dispatch of colonial expeditions, the 
former grouping by Army Corps was abandoned’ in favour of one by 
divisions, thus following the example of Japan, which, being insular 
like Great Britain, is in a similar position. 

The Transvaal War several times showed weaknesses in the troops 
themselves; for instance, at the battle of Colenso the battalions in 
the first line, stopped by the fire, could not be got back to the front, 
though they had lost on the average less than 7 per cent. of their 
effectives; the most severely handled had only 124 per cent. hors de 
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combat. Yet these units were commanded and led by exceedingly 
brave officers and non-commissioned officers, who themselves suffered 
severely. The first thing, therefore, was to raise the morale of the 
soldier, and the following steps were taken :—A large increase in 
the pay of the men, and serious efforts to secure them civil employ- 
ment when their service was over. As to the wages, the English 
. soldier, after his washing and board are paid, has from 6 fr: 15 to 
13 fr. 85 a week free money, while our poor little soldier gets only 
his 34d. pocket-money. There are also divers allowances for 
special duties or labours; and men on leave receive not only the 
whole of their pay, but a money allowance in leu: of rations of 
6d. a day. Many workmen get less. s i 
In order to secure civil employment for discharged men, certain 
powerful private societies have been founded, which came to the 
aid of the State; between 1905 and 1907 81 per cent. of the men 
who had left with certificates of good conduct were placed—nearly 
half of them in private establishments. This fact proves a character- 
N istic movement of opinion in favour of the Army- In 1905 a Com- 
mittee was appointed to study the question. It recommended the 
following measures :—To teach the soldier a trade during his service 
with the colours—a thing which can be accomplished in a long- 
| service system; to keep him strictly au courant with the conditions 
of the labour market; and to supply employers with detailed in- 
formation as to the time-expired men. These recommendations were 
adopted; instruction is now given in the regiments; and in this 
way it is hoped that recruiting will be improved. 

All these measures appear to be already yielding good results. 
The question of physical fitness seems more difficult; in particular, 
the minimum ‘height for recruits has been raised by two centimetres. 
The level of instruction has risen; the proportion of the men who 
hold certificates of study has grown from 34 per cent. in 1903 to 
55 per cent. in 1907. Losses from physical incapacity, bad conduct, 
etc., are steadily decreasing; the figure fell from 10,002 in 1904 to 
5,975 in 1907. Several officers have told me that alcoholism shows 
a marked tendency to dechne. We may conclude from these facts 
that the value of the soldier is sensibly improved, both morally and 

‘physically: At the manœuvres the men display not only consider- 
able‘ powers of endurance, but also a good deal of initiative and 
intelligence in making the best use of the ground. l 

The South African War had further shown tactical defects in the 
smaller units, which, owing to antiquated, stiff and very vulnerable 
formations, no longer answered to the conditions of modern warfare. 
Great efforts have since then been made to give to the troops prac- 
tical training on varied kinds of ground. To-day nearly half the 
English Army is quartered permanently an camp. The camp at 
Aldershot, for instance, is occupied by five brigades of infantry and 
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a brigade of cavalry—that is nearly one-third of the regular army. 
There is not an army in the world which has so favourable conditions 
of instruction in view of war; if the English Army knows how to 
profit from its exceptional situation, it ought soon to become the 
best in Europe at manceuvring. A great improvement is already 
apparent in this tactical training of the smaller units. 

The Transvaal campaign not only brought out the defects in the 
higher commands, which for want of study and reflection on military 
history, especially that of the Russo-Turkish war, made exactly the 
same mistakes as the Russian generals made at Plevna. They failed 
in reconnaissance and scouting’; forgot the duties of the advance- 
guard; were wedded to their own scheme of the battle; neglected to 
keep strong reserves and made little use of the reserves they had ; 
were wanting in communications between the different arms and the 
different lines of attack, and had no idea either of economising their 
forces or concentrating their efforts. 

In view of such facts, one may well ask oneself whether the 
experience of one army can be of any use to another. In order to d 
remedy the deficiencies of the higher commanders manœuvres have 
for some years past been carried out on a large scale, a quite new 
development; and this measure, completed by the creation of a 
General Staff, will result in a war-doctrine. In the opinion of foreign 
officers who have followed them the recent English manoeuvres show 
great progress. 

It was also determined, in order to escape the repetition of the 
mistakes made in the campaign, to subject the officers to close study 
during their training. These new demands seem to have caused 
some dismissals, and affected the recruiting for Sandhurst—the 
British St. Cyr; thus in 1909 there were more places than candi- 
dates. 

Another reform, which at first sight appears of secondary import- 
ance, was the adoption of a very practical dress for the whole Army, 
of khaki colour: the dress is the same for all arms except that the 
cavalry wear spurs. What is more important is the adoption for 
all foot-soldiers of a uniform of cotton twill, supple but strong, 
without tongues to the buckles or a strap for the chest; the 
weight is well distributed, and the whole load can be taken off for 
rest during a march. This equipment gives remarkable relief to the 
troops and renders them capable of greater effort. Why do we delay 
to furnish our French soldiers with a like equipment? 

Some of the improvements above mentioned, most of which were 
jntroduced before the Liberal Ministry came into power, affected 
the organisation of the Army, properly so-called. The new Minister 
of War, Mr. Haldane, undertook much more extensive reforms. 

The gravest defect of the old organisation, brought to light by the 
Transvaal War, was the lack of reserves. True, the Militia, who 
were not recruited for foreign service, voluntarily supplied some few 
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reliefs,—indeed, whole. battalions, and a few of the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry also had come to strengthen the ranks; nevertheless, 
to fll the gaps it was necessary to have recourse largely to the 
Colonies—Afnca, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand—which pro- 
vided more than 81,000 men. That was not enough, and they had to 
send for irregular troops, to whose defects was largely due the 
undeserved discredit which fell for the time on the British Army. It 
took four months to gather the necessary reinforcements, in spite of 
the great activity shown by the Navy and the transport service. 

A sufficient supply of reserves for the Regular Army had, there- 
fore, to be re-organised on new lines; the number was fixed on the 
basis of a six-months’ campaign. The War Minister’s scheme was 
to engage the Militia for foreign service in case of need, so that the 
Militia was changed into and took the name of “Special Reserve,” 
while it retained in some degree its former organisation, garrisons 
and method of recruiting. Once bound to service outside the 


_ country, it ceased to belong to the auxiliary forces, and was attached 
‘ to the Regular Army. Thus the Special Reserve is formed out of 


a nucleus of old militiamen—48,716 out of 66,949, who have accepted 
the new conditions, and is kept supplied by men who contract for 
six years, and can re-engage up to the age of 4o. 

The Regular Army having thus acquired a second reserve, it was 
further necessary to make it capable of rapid mobilisation, in view. 
of a possible Continental war. For this end, the largest tactical 
unit, the division, was formed in all the services; up to that time 
the Army could make up combatant units consisting of six divisions 
of infantry and one of cavalry, but the number of non-combatants 
was far from sufficient for the needs of a war: the very materials 
of the different services were not forthcoming. Besides, while supply- 
ing the needful number of men, it was desirable to incur the least 
expense possible. Mr. Haldane ‘considered that these auxiliary 
services and certain other departments—for example, ammunition 
columns—might be constituted, at least in great part, not of soldiers 
of the regular army, the cost of whom is great, but of men less 
expensive and less completely drilled, which meant a more economical 
system. The Special Reserve accordingly supplied two require- 
ments: it not only secured reliefs for the fighting units, but largely 
contributed to make up certain non-combatant umits. It was, there- 
fore, divided into two classes, subject to somewhat different military 
obligations. Reservists of the first class on their engagement had to 
undergo six months’ training; those of the second class mostly only 
three months. Both were obliged to undertake fifteen days a year 
of exercises and six days’ shooting practice. The special reservists 
while under arms enjoy the same pay as the regulars; when at 
home they have an annual bounty of 100 francs. The Special 
Reserve finds its recruits (1) among the unfortunate who are for 


_ the time without means, particularly in winter; (2) among young men 
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who wish to join the regular army, but have not fulfilled the necessary 
conditions: out of 25,000 who are engaged every year about 12,000 
pass into the Regular Army. 

[The writer proceeds to detail the number of men and guns forming 
each division, and remarks on the large force of artillery, the result of 
the lessons of the Manchurian War; infamtry, he observes, more and 
more need support from the gun. The fortification of the field, and, 
above all, the connections between the generals commanding and 
the troops, as well as between the different groups, have taken on 
am importance unimagined up to this time. How far, he says, they 
are in France from following up this principle, established by the 
experiences of the most recent war!] 

We may see from this constitution of the Army how strongly the 
English hold by the services which keep up communications. It is 
even more striking, if we consider that every battalion of imfantry 
provides at least 30 signalmen, and every brigade is supplied with 
optical and telephonic apparatus. We certainly have to take lessons 
from the English in these branches of service. Each company of -> 
balloonists has attached to it a section of kites, already fully 
organised, while in this line we are still at our preliminary trials, and 
even in them have not had all the encouragement which is desirable. 

The expeditionary force represents at least three army corps, 
promptly mobilisable, excellent in the quality of officers and men, 
in the judicious proportion of the different arms, and in an organisa- 
tion very well conceived down to the smallest details There 
would still remain in England of the regular army, after the expedi- 
tionary army had departed, 1c battalions, 35 field batteries, and 26 
squadrons. 

The Militia having been turned into the Special Reserve, the 
only auxiliary forces left for the defence of the country were the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry—a miscellaneous collection of battalions, 
squadrons, and batteries unconnected and incoherent, which, to use 
the phrase of Mr. Haldane, had sprung up like mushrooms, pretty 
much by chance; every unit had, so to speak, its method of recruit- 
ing, administrative régime, and ways of manceuvring; there was, 
therefore, no homogeneity, and a particularist spirit was rife among 
them. These elements were not grouped into large organised units, 
with their material and special services, and could not possibly be 
placed on a new footing. There was no proper proportion, either, 
among the different arms; for example, there were plenty of fortress 
guns, but next to no field artillery. It was a force of little use, even 
for defpnce; indeed, what could it be without commissariat, means 
of communication, or transport? 

The new Minister of War constructed out of these Volunteers and 
Yeomanry the new Territorial Army, which has an important part 
to play: to it is entrusted the defence of the British Isles when the 
Regular Army is away. Mr. Haldane’s first care was to make it an 
organised force, very quickly mobilisable ; for this purpose he grouped 
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it into strong bodies, mounted brigades (yeomanry), and infantry 
divisions, furnished with all needful services, material and personal. 
These services are much sought after by men of special professions, 
and are therefore easily recruited. What they are deficient in 1s the 
quality of horses for transport; ıt seemed to me that in this respect 
there is much to be desired; but, on the other hand, the tendency 
is more and more to use mechanical traction, so that the deficiency 
of good teams will be less and less felt. The communication corps, 
engineers, balloonists and telegraphists, are well formed, and act in 
peace time under the direction of skilled technicians. The medical 
service is very well paid. The civilian doctors, some of whom are 
well-known men, show alacrity in entering the service, though the 
abandonment of their private practice for two weeks in the year 
subjects them to heavy sacrifices. They are supported by a large 
number of tramed students, nurses and ambulance men from te 
hospitals, all voluntary assistants. 

For their training the Territorials are rigorously required to ioe 
so many drills per week, and to spend from eight to fifteen days 
annually in camp. The non-commissioned officers largely come from 
the old Volunteers and old non-commissioned officers of the lower 
ranks inthe Regular Army. Later on these posts will be filled dinect 
by re-engaged Territorials. A very small number of non-commissioned 
ofhcers from the Regular Army—from three to six to each battalion 
—-serve as instructors. A few officers, especially in the higher ranks, 
come from the Regular Army, but the majority are recruited from 
among the intellectual and social élite of the nation engaged in the 
liberal professions or in commerce and industry. These men, con- 
scious of the dangers which threaten their country, are inspired by 
the purest and highest patriotism. 

Every Territorial division is commanded by a general officer of the 
Regular Army, assisted only by two officers of the Regular General 
Staff. The brigades and artillery divisions are also commanded by 
officers of the Regular Army. All the regimental officers belong to the 
Territorial Army except the battalion adjutants, who are supplied by 
the Regular Army. The regimental officers are therefore really in 
charge of the management and instruction of their troops, and this 
rouses their military spirit and compels them to make serious efforts 
so as not to lose the confidence which their men seem to have in 
them. It is a potent lever, which is somewhat wanting in our com- 
plementary officers, who are usually kept too much in leading-strings. 
One often under-estimates how good service may be obtained from 
officers who serve voluntarily by leaving to them the actual command 
and the responsibility it involves. There is here a moral element 
which should be-taken account of, which will bear fruit in the future 
of the English Territorial Army. 

One of the happiest inventions of Mr. Haldane was to confide the 
organisation and administration of the Territorial troops to County 
Associations, formed from among the richer and more influential 
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local inhabitants. This plan seems to have attained its object in 
exciting useful emulation among the counties. These associations, 
which are under the control of the Army Council, have extensive 
powers. They enjoy a kind of civil personality; they bring to their 
work the largeness of view usual with men of business. Thus the 
heads of the corps and of the services, free from the admin- 
istrative worries which are the bane of almost all military 
organisations, display a remarkable power of initiative, which 
is a striking characteristic of the Territorial Army. I passed 
some days in camp with four of the divisions, and was 
especially struck by the initiative shown by the officers generally, 
most of whom were accustomed in civil life to take responsibility. 
It shows in all the internal details, in the management of the services, 
‘in the higher commands. Commanders who are used to think and 
to act will be well able to repair mistakes. I ‘have never felt so 
strongly how much the habit of initiative can from time to time 
compensate for some weaknesses, or how valuable is a certain freedom 
in administration. This experience roused in me this reflection: 
‘What might we not effect in the French army if we applied the same 
principle! And I could not help thinking with pain of the fetters 
of all kids which are imposed on the management of our army by 
-excessive concentration, by putting the officers in tutelage even in 
‘very small matters. l 

I was also much struck with the superior morale of the Territorial 
Army. It is composed of men who of their own accord accept some- 
‘what heavy burdens in order to put themselves into a position to 
‘defend their native soil; they show it in their attitudes, their move- 
ments, their doings. I believe that these men, notwithstanding the 
slightness of their military training, will yield more effect than people 
think. 

The new recruits of the Territorial Army are very young; some 
of them look almost like children; but their bearing is martial and 
their attitude quite as it should be. These youths, when they come 
back into camp after a hard day of manceuvres, forget their fatigue 
and go in vigorously for the sports of which the English are so fond. 
The relations between officers and men are cordial without being 
familiar. Their qualities of initiative and morale are two great 
sources of strength which are too often lost sight of when the value 
of the Territorial Army is estimated merely by counting the numbers 
of men and of training days. Such factors escape calculation and 
their neglect leads to serious error. 

It is obvious that the English Territorial Army is nothing like a 
national guard. It is a complete organism, ready for service at once. 
Its training leaves much to be desired; but, with its moral qualities, 
it will have a great effect on a campaign, even in the defence of the 
soil. It cannot be compared with the old Volunteers: the progress 
is great and incontestable. This is not to say that it is as good as 
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a good permanent army; certainly not. It is a militia, but an 
excellent militia, because it is animated by a spirit which only a 
disinterested voluntary system can inspire. l 

The Territorial infantry seemed to me good in the manœuvres. 
It is firm, shows ardour, and utilises the ground well; its formations 
are sometimes defective, but this fault will disappear when the officers 
have more practical experience. I have not seen the Yeomanry, but 
have heard it much praised by competent judges. The Field 
Artillery is very poor. Among workmen of some trades it is easy to 
find men for the service of the gums, but the leaders are quite 
inadequate. _ It will be a heavy task to bring this arm up to its work. 
There is no want of good will, and we may hope that it will overcome 
the difficulties. 

To sum up, the Territorial Army is a serious force. It contains 
fourteen mounted brigades and fourteen divisions of infantry, of the 
like composition as those of the Regular Army, except that the 
division has two batteries of howitzers instead of three, and that the 
field batteries have four guns instead of six. It is a good proportion 
of pieces, considering the nature of the work and of the probable 
field of operations. When complete it should number 313,675 men. 

We must ask whether it is strong enough to leave the active Army 
quite free. Could it be reckoned on to prevent a disembarkation? 
We have seen that the dread of an invasion is not chimerical on the 
hypothesis submitted to the House of Lords: supposing, that is, 
England without alliances and in circumstances which deprived the 
country of a great part of the Fleet and the Regular Army, such as 
was the situation during the South African campaign. In such a 
case the Territorial Army, even supported by an entire’ division, 
would be powerless to stop an invader who had the command of the 
sea and landed in great force. But in the second case which I have 
supposed, which is the more probable, that of England with her 
expeditionary forces taking part in a Continental war on behalf of 
her allies, I calculate that the Territorial Army is strong enough to 
cope with the danger—a very problematical one—of an invasion 
attempted by only moderate forces, of indifferent quality and ill- 
furnished with cavalry and artillery. The Territorial infantry would 
be very good for defence of the country which surrounds London, 
the necessary objective of am invader. That region, in fact, which 
resembles Normandy, with its thick hedges and limited horizons, 
is eminently favourable to a defence from point to point by men 
fighting on their own soil against an adversary unused to such a 
terrain. The numerical inferiority of the invaders would not allow 
of their surrounding their foes, which some armies think the only 
way of taking positions. The lack of artillery would render frontal 
attacks very difficult and costly; while patriotic enthusiasm-—indeed, 
all the moral force—would be on the side of those who, as volunteers, 
had undertaken the defence of their country. I am, therefore, 
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convinced that the fourteen Territorial divisions would alone be 
enough to accomplish their task ; and if this militia were supported by 
a division of Regulars left in the Metropolis there is every reason to 
think that the invader would be worsted and driven into the sea as 
soon as the English forces were concentrated, which, with good 
preparation, would not be a lengthy operation. I must emphasise 
the need of concentration, because I have often found, especially in 
England, that the idea is not firmly enough fixed in people’s minds. 
A general officer has suggested that each division ought to manœuvre 
only in its own county, so as to be able more efficiently to defend it. 
If every division resisted the attack in its own neighbourhood the 
invading army would easily get to London. 

I have noticed that there are serious defects in the body of officers. 
To remedy these the Officers Traming Corps has been established, 
a nursery of leaders. It is.composed of pupils in establishments _ 
analogous to our Lycées and colleges, and of university students. 
In each of these places voluntary courses of military instruction have 
been instituted. The young men of the corps are divided. into 
battalions, squadrons and batteries, and instructed by old officers 
and non-commissioned officers; they are bound to regular exercises 
and to sojourn incamp. They consist of youths of the upper classes, 
.Intended for officers, and are instructed not only in the use of arms, 
parade and drill, but for serious work in the field. I saw in the 
camp of Salisbury a division of about 2,000 young students carry 
out very creditably an attack against a body of Regulars, and found 
mo occasion to criticise either their formations, their advance under 
fire, their use of the ground, or their attitude under arms. 

There is also a Special Reserve of Officers, composed partly of 
retired officers of the Regular Army and partly of men who pass 
an examination. These extra officers may rise to all grades up to 
that of lieutenamt-colonel by regular advances according to length 
of service. It 1s a pity that we have no such rule in France, where 
we too often meet with Reserve or Territorial officers whose grey 
hairs or high civil position accord ill with the modest stripes of a 
lieutenant. 

General Langlois discusses and, on the whole, dismisses several 
criticisms which have been urged against our new organisation, 
expresses the view that England will never consent to conscription, 
and concludes with this judgment: 

This impartial study of the military forces of Great Britain brings 
us to the conclusion that her Regular Army is capable of taking 
vigorous action in a European war, and that her Territorial Army is 
quite adequate to fulfil its limited mission, at least in the present 
situation in which England stands compared with the great Powers. 
When Lord Roberts said, in the House of Lords, “We have no army 
“either to fight abroad or to defend our country”; when the Duke 
of Bedford said, “Our Reserve of 200,000 men is only an army on 
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“paper,” we can see in these statements only deliberate exaggeration 
for a particular purpose—the adoption of compulsory service. 

Colonel Repington, in an article in the Times, points out the 
danger of such methods of discussion. “Noble lords,” he says, “can 
“do nothing better if they would lose their supporters, discredit 
“themselves in the eyes of all moderate and reasonable men, dis- 
“courage the King’s Army, and belittle the power of England both 
“to her friends and her foes.” 

I shall be well satisfied if these views of mine assure England’s 
friends of the military value of her friendship. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE FAR EAST AGAIN. 
EX ORIENTE LUX. EX OCCIDENTE KNOX. 


NEW era in Far Eastern history was inaugurated on the day 
on which Secretary Knox, on the part of the United States 
Government, put forward his grandiose plan for the neutralisation 
of Manchuria. For whatever motives may have actuated this move— 
and the most selfish national aims have been freely assigned to the 
mover—it cuts much deeper than is yet generally realised into the 
political destinies of Russia, Japan, the United States, and China. 
It is possible to regard it as good seed from which permanent peace 
may yet spring, or else as dragon’s teeth like those sowed of yore 
by Cadmus, from which arose armed men who slew each other. But 
in either case ıt is a fateful proposal, which creates a new watershed 
that might aptly be called the Racial Divide, because it seems destined 
to part the yellow races from the white men. The historic signi- 
ficance of the American proposal lies not merely in the material 
advantages which it purports to secure for all the nations concerned, 
nor in the economic and strategic damage which Russia and Japan 
apprehend from its realisation and working, but in the vast unmen- 
tioned but far-ranging changes which, to the thinking of clear- 
headed statesmen, it necessarily involves. Implicitly it is a plan for 
the practical settlement of the racial antagonism between the white 
races and the yellow, and a settlement in a sense acceptable to the 
American population of the Pacific Slopes. It would set narrow 
and permanent bounds to the expansion of Japan, and would employ 
for this purpose the aid of the most numerous nation of the Mongol 
-race, China, much as the woodman who cut down the forest used 
the wood of that forest as a handle for his hatchet. 
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A DEADLY BLOW AIMED AT JAPAN. 


As was to be expected, Japan declined to entertain the proposal. 
And nobody can blame her. Whether her statesmen discerned those 
of its remote consequences which to their people would undoubtedly 
spell irreparable disaster, is immaterial. The immediate effects of 
the scheme must have appeared to them sufficiently deterrent. Japan’s 
one’ fixed idea had for long generations been to win a place for ‘her 
rapidly increasing population on the mainland. Territory on the 
continent of Asia was to her the fulcrum without which, like Archi- 
medes, she could but formulate a grandiose. plan for moving the 
world, not execute it. Her war with China in 1894 was a means to 
that end. Russia frustrated it. Her campaign against Russia in 
1904 was a practical application of the maxim “Try, try, try again?” 
That ‘attempt was successful She wrested Port Arthur, Southern 
Manchuria, and part of a most lucrative railway from Russia, and 
now she needs time and peace for commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, so that she may gather strength for the next move. And that 
is Japan’s policy of the moment—industrial and commercial competi- 
tion with Russia and the United’ States under the present conditions, 
which enable her to vie with those countries advantageously. Given 
sufficient time, the Japs, who without doubt are endowed with the 
greatest vitality and adaptability of any people on the planet, will 
tum Southern Manchuria, and possibly a still greater stretch of that 
province, into a Japanese colony. Now the immediate effect which 
Mr. Knox’s scheme would have on international competition in 
Manchuria would be to change the conditions that obtain there to-day, 
and to change them wholly to the detriment of Japan, and partially 
to that of Russia, each of whom purchased’ such advantages as they 
now enjoy there at an appalling cost of blood and money. The 
Manchurian railways, too, which are at present divided between 
Russia and Japan, whose particular interests it is their first care to 
serve, would then be run on lines profitable to the syndicate, which 
would be blind to the strategic, commercial and economic needs of 
the two Eastern empires. Russia’s great trunk railway would suffer 
considerably. 


JAPAN’S VIEW OF THE NEUTRALISATION SCHEME. 


Secretary Knox’s scheme would do for the United States in a jiffy 
and by a stroke of the pen what Japan and Russia accomplished 
for themselves in the course of a century and at the point of the 
sword ; it would bestow on English-speaking peoples, and in especial 
on Americans, a firm hold on Manchuria, endowing them with vested 
interests there of such moment as to warrant their keeping watch 
and ward upon that province for all time. And as China would be 
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resuscitated in the rights of formal ownership, the great railway 
syndicate, or say rather the United States Government, as its spokes- 
man, would be justified in taking all requisite steps to remove 
hindrances to the successful exploitation of their concession. And 
among those hindrances might well be included unsatisfactory poli- 
tical or economic conditions in China proper. In short, give the 
Yankees the Archimedean fulcrum, and they will lift the unsunned 
wealth of the Chinese Empire out of its present hiding-place and 
transport it to the other side of the Pacific Ocean. America, com- 
pared with Russia, might then be likened to the fox who invited 
the stork to dinner and set before him soup on a shallow plate. 

Another aspect of the question is the importance of Manchuria as 
a colonising ground. The province is still inhabited very sparsely, 
and the further one moves northwards the less dense is the popula- 
tion. A few years ago land in Manchuria could be purchased for a 
mere song. Even to-day the prices are very low. Japan, who has very 
little room for her surplus population in Corea and the Liaotung 
peninsula, would possess a vast field in Manchuria, which can absorb 
enormous numbers of immigrants. If those immigrants were 
members of the Japanese race, the latter would soon find itself in 
possession of a powerful political lever, which, if dexterously pressed, 
and if circumstance favoured, might help it to the overlordship of 
the Asiatic shores of the Pacific. The neutralisation project would 
avert this danger, if it be a danger, by delivering up that lever to 
the white man’s syndicate. In this way the proposal, which at first 
seems to pursue primarily commercial, and indirectly humanitarian, 
ends, really aims at, or at any rate will secure, vast political power, 
and solve a troublesome racial problem. No wonder, then, that the 
Japanese returned a decidedly negative answer to Mr. Knox’s ques- 
tion: Will you agree to neutralisation? 


A RUSSIAN ROLAND FOR THE AMERICAN OLIVER. 


Doubtless the American Government foresaw this reception of the 
project. It would be an insult to their political intelligence to affect 
to believe that they expected Japan and Russia to close with it. 
Indeed, Mr. Knox was so certain of this rebuff that he provided an 
easy alternative in advance—the construction of a single new railway 
in Manchuria, also by an international syndicate—a line starting 
from Chinchow, on the Bay of Liaotung, and passing through Tsit- 
sikar to Aigun, hard by the Russian town of Blagoveshtshensk. 
And this enterprise is also to be handled by an international syndi- 
cate, is also to be strictly neutral, and is also to effect within the 
area which it will serve just the same order of results as the great 
network of neutral lines would have achieved. Will Japan and 
Russia show their goodwill by participating in that? Japan took 
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a little time to think the matter over, and then, mirabile dictu, 
answered affirmatively. Russia’s reply was briefly this: “The scheme 
“in question would injure us immensely, thwarting our strategic plans 
“of defence, lessening the revenue of our railway, and damaging our 
“economic interests, especially between Tsitsikar and Aigun. The 
“people of the United States have always been Russia’s staunch 
“friends, and they surely would not deliberately make a proposal 
“calculated to injure us seriously. What they are aiming at in the 
“present case is doubtless a lucrative investment for their money. It 
“cannot be that they harbour unavowed designs of a political nature. 
“That ts inconceivable. But, as a matter of fact, their scheme is at 
“bottom largely political, and so far as it is political it is, unwittingly 
“no doubt, anti-Russian. We feel sure, however, that if we make 
“this clear to them, and if at the same time we offer them another. 
“equally profitable investment for their money, they will relinquish 
“their own scheme and take up ours. And! what we propose is a 
“Mongolo-Siberian line, to be called the Kalgan-Urga-Kiachta Rail- 
“way.” This is the view and the attitude taken by diplomatic Russia. 


THE RUSSIAN PRESS ON MR. KNOX’S PROPOSALS. 


The Russian Press, and in particular the Nationalist Novoye 
Vremya, approaches the subject from a different side, and handles 
‘it without kid gloves. The United States Government, it asserts, 
is well aware of all the bearings, political and cultural as well as 
commercial, of its “sanative” plan. Indeed, the cultural and com- 
mercial aims are but sand strewn in the eyes of Russia. The main 
object of the Americans is to throw a golden apple of discord to 
China, Russia and Japan, and at China’s expense, not their own. 

; “Tt is manifest that the objects of the Chinchow-Aigun 
“Railway scheme are not cultural and economic, but political.” * 
But the Nationalist organ goes much further. It holds that the form 
in which the American Government couched the question was deli- 
berately misleading. Secretary Knox virtually said to the Russian 
Government: “We are about to build a line from Chinchow to Aigun. 
“We have formed a syndicate for the purpose, and should be glad 
“if you would join us on equal terms. Will you?” Whereas what 
he should have said is: “We should like to construct a railway 
“through Manchuria from Chinchow in the south to Aigun in the 
“north. You Russians, in virtue of your treaty with China, have it, 

“in your power to veto our design, but we trust you may see your 

ple to authorise it. If you do, we should be highly gratified! by 

“your participation in the work on the same terms as ourselves.” 

“The point at issue,” writes the Novoye Vremya, “is not Russia's 

“ unwillingness tò participate in the enterprise of the American 

* Novoye Vremya, March, 1910. ; 
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“ syndicate, but her categorical refusal to authorise the undertaking at 
, all.) The agreement of November 18th, 1899, invests us with a 
“perfect right to take this stand, and we have not the slightest 


“grounds for waiving it. . . . Without our assent the Chinese 
“Government has no right to bestow a railway concession north of 
“the Great Wall . . . Under these circumstances, Russia 


“possesses not only the right and the possibility, but the direct 
“obligation to withhold her consent from the realisation of the 
“American project. The Aigun line is a contrivance of strife, not 
“peace. It would be an irreparable blunder to allow the grafting 
“upon China, Russia and Japan of an enterprise knowingly calculated 
“to kindle discord and enmity among them.” 


HOW THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT LOOKS UPON 
THE SCHEME. 


Americans, of course, put their case differently. They entirely 
demur to the contention of the Novoye Vremya that Russia has any 
more say in the matter than Germany or England. This is approxi- 
mately how the American Secretary of State might have addressed 
the Russian Ambassador, Baron Rosen: “We Americans are in truth 
“friends of Russia, and, being plain, straightforward people, we 
“ mean what we say, and are ready on occasion to prove it. That is 
“how we would have you think of us. And it is exactly how we on 
“our side look upon you. When, therefore, you said—as you have 
“many a time said—that you were truly anxious to contribute as 
“much as possible to the culture and material well-being of China, 

` “we knew you were speaking from your heart, and of course we took 
“you at your word. Well, now, we are going to hold you to your 
“word, as a friend may hold a friend to his promise. We are at 
“present offering you a golden opportunity to do what you have said 
“you yearned to accomplish. Here is an infallible way of saving 
“Manchuria from war, of raising her into a higher region where the 
‘ “atmosphere is ever serene, of elevating the cultural standard of her 
“population, of tapping the mineral and agricultural sources of the 
“country, and of inaugurating a new and happy era for the Far East, 
“Will you not accept it with gladness?” And, turning to the 
onlooking world, Mr. Knox might contmue: “To this grandiose and 
“humanitarian plan for the neutralisation of Manchuria, which would 
“have led to much greater and better things, Russia's consent was 
“indispensable. To our surprise she withheld it. This was unlike 
_ “the attitude of an enlightened Government ready to take an active 
“part in a noble cultural mission, or even of a statesman endowed 
“with mesight into the circumstances of Manchuria and outsight into 
“the remote beneficent effects which this decisive move would have 
“had on vexed questions of politics and race. Still, we had to take 
“things as we found them, and as Russia's consent was at once 
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“indispensable and unattainable, we withdrew the proposal and pre- 
“sented another. The second undertaking is much more modest. 
“We had secured a concession from China for the Chinchow-Aigun 
“hne, and had arranged to raise the capital whenever it should be 
“needed. In other words, we organised a syndicate. Friendship’ 
“for Russia moved us to offer her the option of participation in this 
“venture, for which we do not need her assent. And now the 
“Imperial Government bas astounded us by putting a question to us 
“instead of answering ours. In heu of agreeing or declining to join 
“our syndicate, it asks whether we would be willing to take part in 
“building a line through Mongolia to Siberia from Kalgan to Kiachta: - 
“It might just as well have proposed a railway from Yalta in the 
“ Crimea to Kishineff in Bessarabia. The two proposals have nothing 
“in common. The evasive reply is no answer. We needed Russia's 
“co-operation for the neutralisation scheme, but we can accomplish 
“our own project without even saying ‘By your leave.’ China is 
“under no obligation to refer the matter to Russia, who solemnly 
“renounced all such privileges at Portsmouth. Journalistic legerde- 
“main, eager to transmute words into things, may deny China's 
“right to bestow a railway concession without the assent of the 
“Tsar's Ministers, but the world-Powers proclaim her to be unfettered 
“in matters of domestic cultural undertakings, and she calmly 
“announces her resolve to act upon it. Who will stay her?” 


AMERICA AS: CHINA'S GUARDIAN. 


As Russia refuses to sell her trunk line, the United States have 
resolved to favour the building of another trunk line, and to utilise 
that for the purpose for which they would have used the first. They 
will, of course, neutralise it, and that undoubtedly connotes the ulti- 
mate neutralisation of the entire province. They will mobilise the 
hidden riches of the country, and will create an enviable state of 
things which will irresistibly draw the Russian trunk line into the 
neutralised system and achieve the ends to which Russia has already 
unwisely refused to contribute. “ That consummation,” say Americans, 
“would be in Russia’s best interests. Before the Russo-Japanese war” 
they argue, “there was a loud outcry against the Japanese peril. The. 
“danger was, of course, grossly exaggerated. But none the less there 
“was a nucleus of, say, political truth, in this racial protest. Now if 
“our civilising suggestion be translated by engineers into steel rails, 
“sleepers and rolling stock, we shall have let loose the flood-gates of 
“trade, we shall keep China out of harm’s way, hinder her from 
“becoming a military Power, render another war in fertile Manchuria 
“impossible, and keep the Pacific Ocean in pacific hands. We have 
“a right to make such a suggestion, were it only because we are 
“speaking on behalf of China, and because Russia cannot substantiate 
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“the claim made by her Press to the right of bestowing or with- 
“holding railway concessions. All those privileges died at Ports- 
“mouth in 1905, and the Press cannot galvanise them into life. 
“Besides, there is the international way of looking at the matter, 
“and that, too, is decisive. Russia and Japan are preparing for— 
“defence, let us say. The future necessity for defending themselves 
“ts what is understood whenever they talk of their ‘strategic interests.’ 
“As they refuse to neutralise the province it is evident that they 
“would use it again as a battlefield in a Russo-Japanese war, with 
“which neither Manchuria nor China has anything to do. And that 
“is al contingency which cannot and will not be tolerated. The 
“open-door principle involves the investment of vast sums of money 
“m the country. And those who risk that capital in industrial or 
“commercial enterprises do not intend to expose it also to the ‘further 
“risks of war. That is why they now object in advance to a neutrali- 
“sation in words which mean no more than they meant in 1904, when 
“the province was made the battle-ground on which the armies of 
“Russia and Japan fought for over a year. Manchuria is still a 
“province of China nominally. And we Americans want to see that 
“it is also a province of China really. For them it would be immune 
“from attack so long as China was not one of the belligerents. 
“And we hope to keep her out permanently. At present Russia 
“and Japan share supreme rights with China, on the ground that they 
“could not otherwise efficiently protect and successfully exploit their 
“respective railways. These privileges are extensive, and include 
“consular jurisdiction, the levying of taxes, the organisation of local 
“government, etc. In other words, there is a, condominium in Man- 
“churia to which China intensely objects, and not only China.” 


THE \NEUTRALISATION ‘OF MANCHURIA IS A 
COROLLARY OF THE (PEACE OF PORTSMOUTH. 


“All those former nights and privileges, in so far as they hinder 
“the neutralisation of Manchuria, were repealed at Portsmouth. The 
“neutralisation of Manchuria is a corollary of the Treaty of Ports- 
“mouth That is our way of putting the case. And a neutralised 
“Manchuria would place a buffer State between Japan and Russia, 
“enabling them both to realise their fervid desire of seeing peace 
“permanently guaranteed. Russia would thus be delivered from all 
“damger of a war in or for Manchuria, and from all the expenses 
“which such a danger imposes. Her communication ‘with Vladivostok 
“would be insured for all time—an important advaritage that, would 
“soon bring enoymous traffic to her line, which even now conveys 
“ten times more foreigners than natives. There is only one hypo- 
“thesis in which neutralisation would not suit either Russia or Japan : 
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“if either of these States intended to launch out into a policy of 
“territorial aggrandisement or a campaign of revenge. ` Amd we 
“refuse to assume dhat either nation harbours such bloodthirsty 

“designs, were it only because they have both emphatically repu- 

“a diated them.” 

That is the American way of putting the case. One proviso, 
however, they make, which one ought not to lose sight of. They 
declare that they have no wish to do anything that would inflict 
serious injury on Russia. On the contrary, they would be much more 
disposed to help her out of a difficulty than to dnve her into one. 
If, therefore, it be shown that the Chinchow-Aigam project would be 
gravely detrimental to Russian interests the syndicate would drop it. 
Whether it would also turn with favour to the Russian alternative 
is dubious. Meanwhile, Baron Erlanger will repair to the banks of 
the Neva, there to discuss the matter on behalf of the syndicate 
with representatives of the Russian Government. 


RAILWAYS IN MANCHURIA--THEIR COST AND 
EXTENT. 


_ The following tables will convey an adequate idea of the cost and 
extent of the railways in Manchuria, and will be found useful when 
the question between the Governments of Russia and the United 
States becomes again acute :— 


Roubles. 
According to the report on the construction of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the amount spent on 
building it, including all expenses and losses at the 
time of the Boxer Movement in China, was ......... 375,000,000 
The amount of interest on the money during the 
construction, from the beginning of the work down 
to the rst July, 1903, when the line began to be 


exploited, Was ..esssserssessrrerresee TEORANN 54,600,000 
\ oo 
Therefore the totak sum spent down to the 
rst July, 1903, WAS ..essssserseseesesesssseresesssesseserrose 429,600,000 , 
From this we have to deduct the amount received 
from the Chinese Government ............c:eecseee eer eee 70,000,000 
The remainder gives us the exact sum actually 
expended down to July īst, 1903 ......ccccceeeeeee eee 359,600,000 
Improvements, maintenance, interest, 1903-4 .. 44,400,000 
” ` ” ” 1904-5 --- 46,700,000 
Total to July īst, 1905 s sesers ssteresessersrress 450,700,000 


Deduct the value of that part of the line which 
was handed over to the Japanese, inclusive of part 
of the rolling stock, but without interest and amor- 
tisation during the time of construction, 730 versts 
at 127,000 roubles a verst 1.0.0... sessesererereereerere oe 92,700,000 


The actual cost of remainder .......... Aneena Send i 358,000,000 
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Roubles 
Forward aerer. 358,000,000 ~ 
Cost of maintenance and interest TQO5-6 naene. ++ 34,000,000 
om ab $5 99 IQOOT oe eee 35,000,000 
myo» ” ” 39 1907-8 ns 37,300,000 
Tae sy a x» o 908-9 «ee 37,100,000 
9 9 ‘5 39 — IGOQ-IO.... 38,900,000 
Total spent to July rst, 1910, will be s... 540,300,000 í 
sna Se ol 
The extent and cost of all the railways built and building in | 
Manchuria will be visible at a glance from the following synopsis :— 
Rattway Lines BELONGING TO Russia, 
Main Line— Versts.* 
Manchuria, Harbin, Pogranitshnaya ....... 1413 
Harbin, Kwangchengtse ..........ccccccceeeeeee 222 
Total aineina 1635 J 


According’ to the accounts already given, the 
i Russian railway net will have cost down to the 
ISt July, LQTO .e.cceccccesecsssscuvscotessscessseus Roughly 541,000,000 


Raitway Lines BELONGING TO JAPAN. 





Versts 
Kwangchengtse, Port Arthur, with the 
branch lines to Inkow and Dalny ............... 730 
.Line in process of construction— 
Valu-Laoyan oecciceceecccccseesecceeesscceensess 340 
Total assnret 1070 
Cost of the line from Kwangchengtse’ to Port 
Arthur, which was transferred to the apanese ...... 92,700,000 


E E TTE lot 30,000,000 


Total n Nia 122,700,000 
(That does not, of course, include the expenses 
‘for the building of Port Dalny and of Port Arthur.) 3 
Estimated cost of the Yalu-Laoyan Railway, 
340 versts at 100,000 roubles a verst o.. 34,000,000 





wae dds EE 156,700,000 


SS 





THE LINE PROPOSED FOR CONSTRUCTION 
BY THE AMERICAN SYNDICATE. 
Versts. 
Chinchow, Ichow, Chaoyan (branch line to 
Boduné), Takhu, Tsitsikar, Mergen, Aigun .. 1420 
Estimated cost of the Line Chinchow-Aigun 


1420 versts at 95,000 roubles a verst D.. ............. 135,000,000 
Construction of a commodious port in Shang- - 
PLATE ONY. spensi ta Gat a aiee tates ATTEN e, 10,000,000 

Total or a ai ` 145,000,000 
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The choice of the direction Chinchow, Ichow, Chaoyan, Takhu, 
Tsitsikar, instead of the direction Chinchow, Simentin, Takhu, 
Tsitsikar is conditioned by the desire of the Chinese Government ` 
to avail itself for the purpose of settlements-of a district which 
lends itself to agriculture, but is not yet inhabited, and is situated 
to the west of the existing line Harbin, Kwangchengtse, Mukden. 

Between Tsitsikar and Chinchow for a distance of 700 versts 
this line would pass through uninhabited territory. It could serve 
a strip of land about 250 versts broad, or 700 X 250 = 175,000 
Square versts or 18,000,000 dessatines* of land. A practical 
corollary of this new trunk line would be the construction of the 
port Shanghaigwan. That is an absolute necessity in view of the 
fact that when the line is constructed the exportation of agricul- 
tural and other produce must pass through this place. As soon 
as the port of Shanghaigwan is thoroughly improved, ocean 
steamers will be able to cast anchor there all the year round. 
The new port will then be in all respects superior to that of 
Inkow, which freezes in winter and can afford accommodation 
enly to vessels which draw no more than 16 feet of water. 


, PRESENT STATE OF THE (RUSSO-AMERICAN 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


But it is still doubtful whether the Chinchow-Aigun railway. will 
pe built as yet. At present the decision lies with Russia and the 
United States. The latter have received the Russian proposal for 
the Mongolian (Kalgan-Urga-Kiachta) railway as a substitute “for 
Secretary Knox’s Manchurian trunk line. If, as seems likely, this 
be declined by the syndicate, the political world will be eager to learn 
what course will then be struck out by the American Government. 
Will it construe Russia’s refusal to become a member of the Chin- 
chow-Aigun railway syndicate as tantamount to an effectual veto on 
the whole scheme, or will it proceed with the work heedless of Russian. 
protests? That is the kernel of the matter. Judging by the language 
employed hitherto by responsible and semi-responsible Americans, 
one is justified in affirming that the syndicate will make the most of 
its concession, irrespective of the feelings of Russian diplomacy. 
American enterprise is pining for a broad field. _ Immediately after the 
Russo-Japanese war grandiose schemes were drafted for connecting 
Europe with America by a gigantic railway and a tunnel under the 
Behring Straits, and for opening up vast regions of Siberia to the 
activity of the miner and the engineer, the architect and the farmer. 
But one and all they were negatived by the Russian Government. 
At first difficult conditions were laid down by the authorities in St 
Petersburg, but they were finally accepted by the spokesmen of the 
syndicate. Then the final answer came: “Not yet” And now. 
enterprising America, with its proverbial insistence, having been 
bowed out at the door, is coming back through the window. 


* A dessatine — 13,066 square yards. 
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MR. KNOX’S -SCHEME BEARS (THE GERMS OF A 
WORLD-REVOLUTION. 


Whether this endeavour will be more successful than the foregoing 
depends largely on the view of Russia’s Manchurian rights taken by 
the United States Government. If they recognise the claim advanced 


` by the Press of St. Petersburg and (Moscow that, in virtue of her 


treaties with Chima, (Russia has it in her power to forbid any railway 
in Manchuria to which she takes ‘exception, and to enforce the pro- 
hibition in international law, the Chinchow-Aigun railway project will 
of ‘course be dropped, and should the syndicate then wish to apply 
its energies and capital to the Mongolian scheme it may doso. On the 
other hand, if America, joining issue with Russia, takes the opposite 
view of the question and goes to work to buiid the line, the results 
not only on Far Eastern affairs, but on the world’s politics generally, 
will be literally revolutionary. In the first instance, Japan wall be 
severely hit, and will be obliged to re-consider not only her political 
plans in respect of China, but her ‘South Manchurian schemes and 
her policy towards Corea, Russia and the United States. The con 
sequences of this innovation to Russian policy will also be far 
reaching ; in fact, there is not one of the world-Powers that will nc 
be seriously affected by it to an extent and a degree of intensity 
which probably not one politician in à thousand realises to-day. The 
fate of the scheme will largely depend on the conversations which 
are about to take place between Baron Erlanger, the representative 
of the firm of Messrs. Pauling, and the Russian authorities in St. 
Petersburg. If Russia can make out a strong case and show that 
Mr.. Knox’s project would severely damage her vital interests, the 
United States Government will doubtless give way. In the first 
instance, however, they will probably content themselves with 
modifying the scheme: they will not abandon Ut. j 
Whatever fate awaits the Chinchow-Aigun railway scheme, Mr. 
Knox’s Far Eastern policy is a new and a revolutionary departure 
in the politics of the world. One might characterise it summarily by 
saying that it is an ingenious and resolute endeavour to assimilate 


European to American political methods, to substitute commercial, 


industrial and cultural development for military equipment. The tail 
of every world-Power in which its sting is situate may be said to be 


„its land and sea forces. Now the people of the United States loathe 


militarism, and refuse to adopt the burdensome system that flourishes 
in Germany, France, Japan and Russia. Their energies they reserve 
for trade, commerce, industry, science. But in the long run they, too, 
may be forced to swerve from their purpose. As the fox that 
lost his tail convinced his comrades that the tailless state was a 
higher stage of perfection, and persuaded them to imitate him, the 
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Government of the United States is striving to extend the stretch 
of territory on our planet from which the rifles and heavy guns of 
the military Powers shall be for ever excluded. The entire continent 
of America, the islands of Cuba and the Philippines are already 
taboo. Manchuria and China are marked to follow. If that gran- 
diose feat be achieved, the pacific Powers will acquire such marked 
superiority over their militant competitors in the comercial struggle 
that these will ultimately be driven to follow their lead and free 
themselves from the hampering impediments of military accoutre- 
ments. Whatever immediate objects may have been floating in the 
minds of Messrs. Taft and Knox when they agreed to put forward 
their gigantic scheme for neutralising Manchuria, they have inau- 
gurated a policy which seems destined to revolutionise the world. 


PERSIA. 
“LET ERAN REMEMBER THE DAYS OF OLD.’ 


“Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots?” 
Can Persia to-day forsake anti-social ways? It seems doubtful 
Anarchy in the land is chronic. Like the law of the Medes and 
Persians it “altereth not,” however much the friends of that ill-starred 
nation may bestir themselves to help it out of its difficulties. A year 
ago we were assured that the only obstacle in the way of Persia's ' 
regeneration was absolutism. “Banish the Shah and his poisonous 
“environment,” the friends of Persia said, “and you have rejuvenated 
“the Eranian nation. Eran will then take her place among the con- 
“stitutional nations of the earth, and will become a powerful factor 
“for the spread of law and order in the Middle East” Underlying 
this forecast was a robust faith in the sacramental virtue of constitu- 
tional government, a faith which some political enthusiasts may feel, 
but which practical men of politics cannot share. No parchment yet 
manufactured and no constitution drafted by the sons of men can 
do away with the foundations of national character. Flashy phrases 
and elegant declamations may persuade people that they have been 
transmuted, but they alter no facts, and in Persia’s case the facts 
point to utter incapacity for self-government. It may be true that 
this social and political weakness is but a consequence of centuries 
of misrule, of economic misery, and of moral abasement. But what- 


ever the cause we have to take the effect as one of the data by which 


to shape our course. If the Persian people are unable to govern 
themselves, it follows, not that they should be incorporated in some 
neighbouring realm and swallowed up for ever, but that they should 
be gradually fitted for the task of self-government. And nothing 
worse than that is likely to befall them. Surely it is much better to 
keep loaded firearms from a child until he can use them to some 
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-useful purpose than to allow him to endanger the lives of others and 
his own by playing with them. In olden times, under energetic rulers, 
the Persians occupied for a time a foremost place among thé great 
civilising nations of the world. Their cultural contribution to the 
common stock was highly valuable. It included a religion which 
was very nearly adopted as that of the world, a mythology which 
later on became the soil from which a magnificent epic was produced, 
and fruitful ideas about taxation, postal communications, and the 
administration of justice, which were applied in the days of Darius 
the King. But since then they have been steadily decaying, and 
to-day they are sadly deficient in all the qualities, acquired and 
inborn, which are essential to normal political communities. These 
defects are plainly discernible in the decisive acts of the Persian 


people to-day. 
PERSIA IS NOT RIPE FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Persia is probably less qualified to govern herself than Egypt. And 
about Egypt's capacity for self-government Sir Edward Grey, whose 
constitutional orthodoxy is not suspect, spoke most unfavourably two 
years ago. He characterised Egypt in words which are equally 
applicable to Persia : 


“ The past government of Egypt was such as was calculated 
to crush out every quality in a race most essential to self-govern- 
ment, and if we went too fast and applied too rapidly the 
principles of self-government the result might well be that we 
should produce, not the effect which attended self-government in 
this country, but corruption, confusion, disorder, and oppression. 
Though representative institutions and self-government were good 
for those who could take care of themselves, there was a real 
danger in applying the principle to a peasantry who by education 
and training had not yet had any of the opportunities to acquire 
the qualities necessary to take advantage of self-government.” 


Persian nationalists have had their hearts’ desire fulfilled: the 
absolutist Shah has been deposed ‘and banished, and they received 
carte blanche to introduce a Constitution as democratic as they liked. 
“All that we ask for,” said the neighbouring Powers, “is the estab- 
“lishment of tolerable order, so that traffic and trade may go on in 
“your country unhindered.” And they ask for it still The Persian 
democracy accordingly became all-powerful, the rebels of yesterday 
béing the law-givers and law-dispensers of to-day. But at bottom 
only names of persons and things have been altered; men may come 
and men may go, but anarchy goes on for ever. Plus pa change 
plus cest la même chose. The condition of the country is disturbed. 
Caravan routes are infested by brigands; private vengeance or greed 
or passion is indulged in without let or hindrance from the police ; 
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the laws are ignored even by those who administer them; warlike 
tribes yearmng for a strong government, and also no doubt for 
lucrative posts ın ıt, are watching for an opportumity of overthrowing 
the present régime; the Caucasian filibusters have not yet been dis- 
armed; the Government itself sanctions shocking perversions of 
justice ; money is extorted by violence from private individuals, much 
as “loans” used to be drawn by torture from the Jews in England 
in the days of King John; shockmmg cruelties are publicly inflicted 
on the fallen fnends of the ex-Shah; life and property are insecure, 
and Persia is much worse off than in the darkest days of the abso- 
lutist rule of Muzaffer-ed-din eight or ten years ago. A concrete 
instance of what has recently taken place will enable the reader to 
fotm his own opinion, on the ex ungue leonem principle. 


A GRUESOME SPECTACLE JIN CONSTITUTIONAL 
PERSIA. 


The scene is the principal square of the Persian capital; the time, 
Kaiser, Wilhelm’s birthday.* The Prime Minister, his colleagues, 
and members of the diplomatic body, escorted by convoys in gala 
uniform, are wending towards the German Legation, where the- 
Kaisers representative is receiving good wishes for his sovereign. 
The streets are crowded. The Persians take a child’s delight in 
ceremonies, and to-day thousands of them are about, eagerly enjoying 
the ever-changing sights and sounds. For besides the carriages and 
convoys a public execution has been promised, and the victim is a 
high-born personage, a personal friend of the banished ex-Shah. 
Movagar-es-Saltaneh was Master of Ceremonies to the ex-Shah, 
whom he accompanied into exile. When all his resources were 
exhausted he decided to return home to his family. Conscious of 
no special crime—he was certainly a staunch friend of absolutism 
and a disbeliever in democracy, but in a constitutional country 
opinions are not punishable—he went back to Teheran confident that, 
as a Constitution had been promulgated and liberty and equality 
proclaimed, he would have no toll to pay for his unpopular opinions. 
In Teheran he gave himself up to the Premier, declared his name, 
and asked to be put on trial if there were any charge against him, 
as he was anxious to go and live with his family as soon as possible. 
Obviously he had no suspicion that he was liable to punishment. 

The Persian Minister of Justice called together a special. tribunal, 
over which he ‘himself presided, and had the case brought before it. 
This Minister is a unit among ciphers. I know him personally, and 

once esteemed him highly. His name is Mushir Dowleh. He studied 


* 26th January. 
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law at the University of Moscow, took his degree there, became 


saturated with socialism, and returned to his native land, where he’ 


became a lip conservative, pleased the Shah, and was sent to St. Peters- 
burg as Persian Minister Plenipotentiary. I knew him there, and 
set him down as a liberal-minded Persian patriot, who put truth and 
justice above political passion and personal aims. His leanings, 
however, as expressed in conversation, were in favour of broad- 
minded conservatism. On his return to Persia, Mushir Dowleh 
secretly joined the ranks of the Shah’s enemies, subsequently became 
one of the leaders of the revolutionary party, and is now Minister 
of Justice. He it was who had the ex-Master of Ceremonies tried 
on a charge of conspiracy with the ex-Shah to overthrow the par- 
_liamentary régime. And he was promptly condemned to death. The 
enlightened Minister of Justice, who had arranged the trial, refused 
inexorably to allow the ex-dignitary to profit by the amnesty, refused 
to permit an appeal, refused to recognise extenuating circumstances. 
It is stated that several friends of the condemned man, who probably 
was no better and no worse than the average Persian official, 
endeavoured to obtain the grant of his life. And the name of the 
Regent himself has been mentioned among those unsolicited inter- 
cessors. But the Minister of Justice and graduate of Moscow 
University was resolved to have the man’s blood. To every request, 
therefore, a decided negative was returned; there was no pardon, 
no commutation of sentence, no respite. 

At 4 p.m. the spectacle began. On the Topkhane square the fallen 
magnate was led to the gallows in presence of a dense crowd of 
delighted sightseers. The gendarmes strung him ap unceremoniously, 
but the rope snapped, and the wretched man fell heavily to the 
ground. He was lifted up by his implacable enemies, who deftly 

- split his skull by way of passing the time while another cord was 
being brought. Then, with a refinement of cruelty which reminds me 
of ancient times, they cut the cords that bound the man’s hands 
behind his back, so that he was free to use them in a, thrilling, but 
of course ineffectual, struggle for his life. They next compelled him, 
during this sanguinary pause, to make a statement which may be 
used against his friends and to sign a document, and then they 
hanged him over again. The ill-starred dignitary, his face covered 
with blood, convulsively caught the rope above his head with his 
hands, and the end of it, which had been thrown over the 
gallows and was dangling beneath him, with his feet And he 
struggled long and hard for his life in the presence of passing 
Ministers, foreign plenipotentiaries, gaily dight officers, and a dense 
` crowd that cheered and groaned and clapped their hands the while. 
At last the struggle was over. The ex-Master of Ceremonies hung 
lifeless from the beam, and the crowd began to thin. The Russian 
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Minister Plenipotentiary, who happened just then to be driving home 
in state from the festivities at the German Legation, was horrified 
at the sight, and ordered the motionless body to be taken down at 
once. ; 


A RUSSIAN PROTEST AGAINST PERSIAN CRUELTY. 


An acquaintance of mine, a kind-hearted Russian, called on the 
chief inspector of police and protested against the cruelty of the 
execution. “I protest,” he said, “against the barbarous-punishment 
“decreed by the Government, which has promulgated in Persia a 
“Constitution granting liberty and justice. Tortures of that kind are 
“possible only in the most savage countries which do not deserve 
“the name of constitutional and have no claim to European sym- 
“pathy. You have done your very utmost against that condemned. 
“man, gloating over and torturing him.” The chief of the police 
made answer, with a smile, that the ex-Master of Ceremonies had 
split his own skull by falling from the gallows, and that.the gendarmes 
had freed his hands solely in order to enable him at the last moment 
to~give them a valuable piece of ‘information and to sign an 
important receipt! L ` 

And this is not al. The representatives of the foreign Powers 
could not remain wholly indifferent to a travesty of justice of this 
profoundly demoralising character. They made representations, to 
the Government. And the Ministers at once gave them the reassuring 
statement that the police and the Mudja-eddins, who were guilty 
of the acts of savagery complained of, had already been arrested and 
severely punished. : That was the least that a Constitutional Cabinet 
could do whose Minister of Justice is a graduate of Moscow Univer- 
sity. Unfortunately, one cannot help adding that the Mudja-eddins 
are eagerly telling their friends and acquaintances in Teheran that 
“not a single one of them has been punished, and that the Govern- 
“ment would not dare to punish a Mudja-eddin. On the contrary, it 
“is much more likely that the Mudja-eddins would arrest the Prime 
“Minister—aye, and the whole Teheran Government, which is not 
“paying them their salary when due.”* í 


NO MONEY, NO PUBLIC ORDER 


The present condition of Persia is characterised by the inability 
of the Government to maintain public order, by lack of funds to carry 
on the Administration, and by a most dangerous agitation against 
foreign intervention, whether in the form of financial control or a 
military occupation. The entire mechanism of government is at a 


* Cf. Novoye Vremya, 6th March, 1910. 
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standstill for lack of money. We saw that the Mudja-eddins who 
- hanged Movagar-es-Saltaneh complained that their stipends were not 
paid, and a similar story 1s told by public servants throughout the 
country. The Persians, who are prone to have recourse to proxy 
when attempting difficult feats, had their battle for freedom fought 
by Caucasians, and would fain have their treasury replenished ‘with 
money borrowed from Europeans. A foreign loan is inevitable 
‘ because an internal loan is impossible; and a foreign loan has also 
been impossible ever since the Constitution was granted. For foreign 
capitalists will not give money to be squandered by filibusters and 
irresponsible agitators who, like bubbles in boiling water, appear on 
the surface and disappear at once; they need a guarantee that the 
funds will not be misappropriated, and the least irksome form of ` 
guarantee is a financial control. The Persians, on the other hand, 
deeming themselves equal in all respects to European nations, are 
morbidly impatient of foreign intervention of any kind, and they had 
rather let the country go on weltering in chaos than allow Europeans 
to advise them as to the expenditure of European funds. That is 
the pivot on which the main diffeulty turns. The first Medjliss 
declaimed against the audacity of foreigners and refused the prof- 
fered help. The Shah would have taken all the money he could 
get and promised anything in return, but Great Britain felt that 
without a Parliament elected by the people it would be imprudent 
` to help the Persians out of their financial straits. Now the second 
Medjliss has come together, and a thoroughly democratic Cabinet 
reigns without governing, but nothing has changed. The Persians 
want the money but reject control. 


WHY FOREIGN CONTROL IS INDISPENSABLE IN 
PERSIA. 


A few years ago an attempt was made to turn the difficulty by 
creating a National Bank of Persia, which would furnish the Adminis- 
tration with the requisite funds and be under no obligations to the 
hated foreigner. But a National Bank presupposed native share- 
holders and a national feeling of confidence in the integrity of the 
Government. These postulates, however, had no existence, and the 
bank bubble burst. Unhappily many people had already subscribed 
~—not because they trusted, but because they feared the Government, 
which squeezed the money from them unrelinquishingly. And when 
the project came to nothing they asked for their subscriptions to be 
refunded or accounted for. And they are still asking to this day. 
Now foreign Governments unwilling to risk the same treatment will 
refuse to advance any money without preliminary foreign control. 
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The reason why a system of control is necessary is that there are 
no longer any securities available for the service of a new foreign 
debt. The customs revenue is already mortgaged to the uttermost 
penny. It yields about £550,000 all told, while the charges pn it 
amount to £599,000. The proceeds of the land tax, which are com- 
puted at £1,000,000 sterling per annum, resemble those rivers of 
Central Asia that, instead of reaching, the sea, lose themselves in the 
burning sands. Little or none of it reaches the Persian capital. 

In a word, the actual revenues of Persia are useless as 
guarantees. New securities must therefore be created, and this 
can be done only by an efficient board of control empowered 
to make recommendations for putting the finances of the country 
on a sound basis Bribery and jobbery must therefore be put 
down with a heavy hand, taxation must be enforced alike upon 
all who can, but will not, pay anything towards the maintenance 
of the Constitution which they all profess to admire. The system 
of taxing land must be reformed; the loans, some of which now 
bear interest at 12 per cent, might be advantageously consolidated, 
and the nation begin its constitutional existence with a good start 
on the road to prosperity. But the democratic nationalist Govern- 
ment will not hear of foreign control, nor, indeed, of a foreign loan 
either. The nation may perish, but it shall not be desecrated by 
the unclean foreign men or money. 

The amount of the loan which the protecting Powers consider 
indispensable and adequate to enable the Persian Government to 
make a fair start, and subsist thereafter on the national revenue, is 
$3,000,000 sterling. The two Powers are resolved to advance this 
sum only when efficacious precautionary measures have been com- 
pleted to ensure the best possible use being made of it A dual 
financial control, therefore, is obviously the mildest form of foreign 
wardenship that can be devised for the Persian people, who still 
have it in theif own power by good behaviour to render further 
phases of the tutelage superfluous. Pending the negotiation of the 
loan and of all that it involves, Great Britain and Russia have offered 
an immediate advance of an instalment of £200,000 each to keep 
the administrative machine going. This sum is sorely needed’ without 
delay, and for some time conversations have been going on at 
Teheran between the Governfnent there on the one hand and the 
diplomatic representatives of Great Britain and Russia on the other. 
The two Governments made a definite offer to the Teheran Cabinet, 
laying down the conditions on which the money would be forth- 
coming. The Persian Government has not yet made up its mind 
to accept these conditions or to receive the advance of £400,000 
offered by Great Britain and Russia. The main impediment which 
the Persian Nationalists cannot surmount is foreign control. No 
strong objection is anticipated to the other terms, which comprehend 
the exclusive claims of Great Britain and Russia to concessions for 
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` such railways in their respective spheres of influence as Persia herself 

will not build. The Powers are resolved to act on the maxim, “No 
“control, no money.” If Turkey and Greece manage to reconcile 
financial control with their national dignity, Persia will have ample 
time to discover the possibility of domg likewise, for the Powers 
_are resolved not to press the matter further. 


MONEY SETS THE WORLD IN MOTION. 
THE LACK OF IT KEEPS PERSIA STAGNANT. 


Meanwhile, the Persian Nationalists seem determined to press the 
matter further, despite the certamty that they will make bad much 
worse. Unfamiliar with the business of practical politics, they are 
anxious to ward off contingent evils at the risk of bringing down 

immediate calamities on the nation. In order to obviate the necessity 
of acoepting the advance which Great Britain and Russia are ready 
to make, they are devising ineffectual expedients for raising money 
at home. And in reality they are driving it out of the country. In 


` Tabriz, for example, they are adjuring the people to give one-half 


of all they possess to the Government. In the mosques the preachers - 
have been induced to deliver diatribes against foreign financial aid, 
and appeals to the congregations to sacrifice fifty per cent. of their 
possessions for the weal of the nation. But who will part with the 
first kran? In words the average Persian is valorous and public- 
spirited and generous. But when asked to part with his money 
he is a Scrooge. The merchants are frightened, for they know that 
the authorities since the Constitution was granted have not hesitated 
to press money out of the well-to-do by methods which differ in no 
material respect from robbery with violence, and they are by no 
means sure that ther turn may not now be coming. Many of them 
have in consequence forwarded ther money to Constantinople, to 
Egypt, and to other places; others have taken refuge in Britain and 
Russian consulates. In short, the shadow of terror has fallen upon 
the land. 


PERSIA’S “PERILOUS SHOT OUT OF 
AN ELDER GUN.” 


More dangerous is the movement started for compelling Russia to 
recall her troops from the dominions of the little Shah, for it may 
at any moment degenerate into violence and necessitate a real occu- 
pation of the country. In the bazaars of Tabriz men armed with 
loaded revolvers are going about constraining the peaceful inhabitants 
to sign protests against the further sojourn of Russian troops in the 
kingdom. As a matter of fact, there are not many soldiers of the. 
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Tsar in Persia; they are in two places only, Kazwin and Tabriz; 
and the Imperial Government keeps them there most reluctantly, for 
it has nothing to gain and something to lose by their staying on. 
And they undoubtedly rendered sterling services to the Persian people. 
They saved Tabriz—for the Nationalists, and they hindered blood- 
shed and worse there. The Viceroy of the Caucasus would be 
delighted to be able to recall them to-morrow. He and other 
responsible officials considered the advisability of withdrawing them, 
and about a month ago they had practically decided to evacuate 
Kazwin in a few days, but to leave the contingent at Tabriz a short 
while longer. Then the discussion in the Persian parliament was 
inopportunely opened, and insults publicly and foohshly put upon 
Russia, which compelled the Imperial Government to forego this 
intention temporarily. Ten days later the measure was again about 
to be executed, when armed men took to circulating virulent protests 
for signature and to organising a boycott of the Russian soldiers. 
Tactics of that nature will defeat their object. The population of 
Tabriz, egged on by fatuous politicians, have assumed an unfriendly 
attitude towards the Russian troops, which is calculated to force upon 
the consideration of the Viceroy of the Caucasus and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs the urgent question whether the smallness of the 
present Russian contingents does “not constitute’ too powerful a 
temptation to the more violent spirits among the Nationalists to 
overstep the boundary line that divides passive discontent from 
active antagonism. It is needless to point out that an affirmative 
answer to this question would entail the adoption of precautions 
which, while safeguarding the Russian Government from painful 
surprises, would sting Persian nationalism to the quick. 


REVOLUTION IN MONACO. 
REVOLUTIONISTS PLAY VA BANQUE. 


The days of absolute monarchy are, indeed, numbered. Monaco, 
one of the last refuges of despotism and divine right, has resolved 
to strike a blow for constitutionalism and liberty. The Prince of 
that flourishing State at first refused to receive the revolutionists. 
The lot of his people, he said, was enviable. They had no real 
grievances to complain of and numerous privileges which they ought - 
zealously to preserve. True, they have no parliament, and he has 
no responsibility. But, on the other hand, he dispenses with a civil 
list, and they are free from taxes. Prince Albert’s subjects are the - 
only inhabitants af an independent State who are immune from 
taxation. In this respect the Principality is an oasis in a desert. 
The French people, who surround Monaco on all sides, are groaning 
under the burden of taxation. And every male citizen in France 
has to sacrifice some of the best years of his life to the service of 
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his country in the-army or the navy. From all these irksome duties 
the happy people of Monaco are free. Nay more, instead of giving 
they are constantly receiving. The continuous influx of foreigners 
brings with it an influx of gold. Wealthy strangers flock to the 
Principality with’ large sums of money, and depart in a few days 
or weeks with hardly a banknote in their pockets. The property 
_ of the Prince’s inhabitants has accordingly gone up in value by 
over a thousand per cent. during the a twenty years. 


' "MONACO’S ARGUMENTS AGAINST ABSOLUTISM. 


The revolutionists, while admitting the truth of these statements, 
stood to their guns unfalteringly. In a limited monarchy, they 
argued, they would have a fair share of the good things left by 
wealthy foreign gamblers. At present they had none at al. There . 
are not more than three thousand native subjects of the Prince all 
told, although the permanent residents of Monaco—mostly French 
and Italans—number some seventeen thousand. Consequently, the 
“fair share” which constitutionalism would give them would be a 
goodly sum. The one source of income is the gaming tables, “the 
“policy of the roulette.” The annual net profit of this exciting 
‘amusement is about six million francs, which the monarch takes fo, 
himself, whereas in a constitutional monarchy much of it would flow 
through democratic channels into the pockets of his most distin- 
guished subjects.. A parliament, for instance, would create educa- 
. tional funds, insurance pensions, old age pensions, and a number 

of other desirable western institutions. Against these facts the 
Prince’s arguments are powerless. He must renounce his right to 
choose his own ministers, his chief of the police and his other officials, 
most of whom at present are Frenchmen. ; 

Neither side gave way so long as the parties confined EE 
to arguments. The issue was decided when the Prince’s subjects 
despatched a deputation of sixty or seventy champions of popular 
rights to insist on an interview with their stubborn sovereign. A 
` few of them were admitted to the presence. They courteously 
warned their absolutist ruler that he would be making a fatal mistake 
“if he played va banque, because, although the subsidised republican 
press of France is on the side of absolutisht, the French Government 
would never send a regiment to help him against the cause of 
democracy. The Prince thereupon gave way, and promised to 
appoint a commission to study the subject and make recommenda- 
tions. The day on which the pioneers of. freedom won this decisive 
success will be a red-letter day in the”history of constitutional 
Monaco. Will the democratic party when it™holds the reins of 
power change the policy of roulette? Will they literally break the 
bank at Monte Carlo? re oe oy z 
` TOCO E. J. DELON. 
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HATEVER may be thought concerning the merits of the . 
disputants whose differences have brought-about the present 

crisis, no one will deny that the British Constitution is on its trial. 
t remains to be seen how it will emerge from the ordeal. There 
reason to fear that one of its most distinctive features, which has 
\therto differentiated it from all other Constitutions, will be some- 
at impaired as the result of the contest between the two Houses. 
ur forefathers gloried in the fact that our unwritten Constitution 
secured an elasticity and freedom impossible when the constitutional 
rights of the various estates of the realm were defined by statute. 
One party in the State at least has come to a deliberate conclusion 
that the time’has now arrived when the usage which governed the 
relations between Lords and Commons must be superseded by an 
Act of Parliament. 

But this is not the only change with which the country is 
threatened. Judging from many premonitory symptoms, there is a 
disposition on both sides to attack a not less distinctive and useful 
characteristic of our ancient Constitution expressed in the time- 
honoured maxim that the King can do no wrong. This finds 
expression in the occasional truculence of platform speakers, who 
threaten that if the King should exercise the discretion, which is as 
much his right as the prerogative of making Peers, an infuriated 
democracy will sweep away both the Throne and the House of Lords. 
On the other side, the grave and carefully measured statement by 
Ministers that in certain circumstances they would feel it their duty 
to advise the Crown to give effect to the wishes of the nation has 


t!* This article as originally printed contained some expressions which, it was 
suggested, might be considered ag conveying a reflection upon the action of the 
King. As this was diametrically opposed to the whole drift and intention of 
the writer, the article has been revised so as to remove any possibility of such 
misconception.—Ep, 
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“been -violently assailed with the utmost intemperance of language 
by politicians from whom we had a right to expect better things. 
Unless this tendency on both sides is checked we stand in some 
damger of losing one of the greatest assets of the British Constitu- 
tion. The true and only constitutional course is to maintain. firmly 
that, while the ‘King can do no wrong, he can, by the exercise ° 
of his discretion, do a great deal of good. His authority and his - 
prerogative of creating Peers or withholding writs can only be- 
exercised on the advice of his Ministers, and they alone are respon- 
sible for the wisdom or unwisdom of such measures. But if one set 
of Ministers give him advice which he regards as contrary to the 
public interest, it is not only his right, but his duty, to exercise his 
discretion by furnishmg himself with another set of Ministers who 
will undertake the responsibility of advising him in a contrary sense. 
“But the mfluence of the Crown as a peacemaker ought never to be 
impaired. 

It is easy to sneer at the old tags, so familiar to everyone from the 
nursery, “there’s such divinity doth hedge a King,” “the deputy 

_ “anointed by the Lord,” and the like. But the solid fact remains 
that the nation which in the last half-century has shown itself t 
.be the most modern, the most scientific, the most go-ahead of 

_ nations in the world, is that in which the ancient institution of 
kingship shows the most vigorous, the most self-assertive vitality 
Cynics may sneer at the Kaiser’s somewhat flamboyant, professions 
of belief in the Divine Right of Anointed Kings, but there he stands 
in the centre of the limelight of, the European stage, a King! aye, 
every mch a King, and not in the least ashamed of himself in that 
capacity. His shrewd and practical subjects have been prompt to 
realise the value of the Crown as a business asset, and use the 
Kaiser as a commercial traveller. for everything “ Made in Germany.” 
The practical disappearance amongst most of the educated Germans— 
among all the Social Democrats—of any faith in the religious founda- 
tion upon which the Monarchy by -Right Divine formerly rested, 
would seem to indicate that the institution has life in itself, is self-.. 
_ sufficing. It commands allegiance not because of the mystical virtues 
of anointing oil or the consecration of coronation ceremonial, but 
because the common sense of mankind has proved, after some 
thousand years of experiment, that despite all possible faults and 
shortcomings in individual monarchs, the institution itself is justified 
by its practical utility. 

In England the institution has survived almost every test and 
strain to which it has been subjected. No nation has ever been 
so rough and ready in its methods of compelling’ individual kings 
to make themselves useful to their subjects, but no nation has clung 
so doggedly to the monarchical form of government. In-fact, it may 
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almost be said that the more freely England handled its kings the 
more deeply-rooted grew its faith in the-institution of the kingship. 
There is a deep significance in the fact that it is in the selfsame 
scene that Shakespeare makes Richard II. make the splendid boast : 


Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm off an ‘anointed King, 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 


to precede the familiar passage in which he tells sad stories of the 
death of kings: 


How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 
Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed. 
All murdered. 






But the more our ancestors killed and deposed and banished their 
<ings, the more sedulously they replaced them by other kings. . Their 
omage was ever the institution rather than the person whom they 

owed 


“ a little time 
To monarchise, be feared, and kill with looks, 
Infusing him with self and.vain conceit,” 


until his vanity spoiled his ability, and then he was promptly 
replaced by another. All this unceremonious, practical method of 
keeping our kings in order in old times never Jed the English to 
“throw away respect, tradition, form and ceremonious duty” for the 
Monarchy. 

The English monarchy has only once been imperilled in our aay 
That was when the late Queen, from 1865 to 1870, familiarised the 
nation with a vacant throne. Absenteeism is as fatal to sovereigns 
- as to landlords, and subjects soon forget to respect those who 
are hidden from their sight. That prolonged period of retirement, 
in which the public duties of the Crown were sacrificed to the 
performance of the pious rites of widowhood, was succeeded by 
thirty years during which Queen Victoria re-established the 
rehabilitated monarchy which she bequeathed to her son. 

In foreign affairs His Majesty the King has more than fulfilled 
the highest expectations of his loyal subjects. As the unwearied 
commits voyageur for peace he has extorted enthusiastic encomiums 
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from so stern a Republican as Mr. Carnegie, and the unwilling tribute 
of envying eulogy from the subjects of other monarchs. The pean, 
of praise which has rewarded his efforts in the cause of peace would 
have been quite universal had it not been for the unworthy suspicion 
in certain quarters that there was an anti-German edge to his 
missionary zeal, and that he desired not so much the peace of Europe 
as to ring round Germany with a league of iron, binding the Germans 
over to keep the peace even against their will. 
- In domestic affairs the King has so far played no conspicuous 
part. That is not to be imputed to him as a fault. He may, indeed, 
` be congratulated upon it as a mark of special favour. Until the 
fatal day when the majority in the House of Lords conceived the 
idea of invading the domain in which the Commons had reigned 
supreme for centuries, there were no difficulties in domestic affairs 
calling for his intervention. It is only when the inextricable knot 
appears that the god is expected to descend from the machine. 
Despite the fierce disputes that have raged between the parties, the 
_ Constitution has gone smoothly as on well greased castors. So 
' admirable was the equilibrium of the State that, when power pas 
from one Prime Minister to another, the King could with difficul 
be persuaded that the occasion necessitated his presence in: Londo 
But the Peers have changed all that. They have precipitated 
constitutional. conflict, the opening stages .of which already sho 
that before it is closed the resources of the Constitution will hav 
to be drawn upon to the uttermost if the collision between the two 
contending forces has not to have serious consequences. 

The institution of the Kingship is maintained in order to avert 
precisely the condition of crisis in which the nation finds itself to-day. 
Rightly or wrongly the public believed that the ‘Crown, and the 
influence of the Crown, would be’ sufficient to ward off the perils 
threatened by the violent conflicts of contending parties. - The 
King’s first duty is to see that the King’s government can be, carried 
on. It clearly cannot be carried on if the two Houses of Parliament 
are at loggerheads, if the Peers refuse to vote supplies granted by 
the Commons, and if, as a consequence, the whole constitutional 
machine is brought to a standstill. It was openly said that if the 
late Queen had still been on the throne and Lord Salisbury had 
| been the leader of the Opposition the catastrophe would not have 
overtaken us. Even Queen Victoria might have found her counsel 
less potent than of old when it had-to be addressed to Protectionists 
hungry for their prey. i 

It is possible that the King, like his advisers, lacked the high quality 
of imagination necessary to enable him to grasp all that was implied. 
- in the beginning of a reactionary revolution. Most of his contem- 
poraries suffered from the same defect. Things have gone smoothly 
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with us for so long that few really perceived, least of all some of the 
leading actors, to what dread and tragic consequences the action of 
the Peers must inevitably lead. ` 

‘The King has many great qualities. No one is more tactful; no 
one is more kind-hearted. He is a capital sportsman, and in foreign 
affairs he possesses a fine instinct which seldom leads him wrong. 
His very geniality and good fellowship deprive him of much of the 
awe with which the late Queen was regarded. His Majesty is a man 
of the world, going freely into society. But not even the most servile 
courtier would say that he has ever, whether as Prince or King, 
surrounded himself with men who are influential in either House of 
Parliament. Those who have shared! his valuable counsels may be 
the wisest of men, as they are often among the pleasantest; but to 
the great political world they are unknown. With the doubtful 
exception of Lord Esher, who has one of the sanest heads in Europe, 
none of those who constitute the entourage of the King count for 
anything in politics. 

The essential feature of constitutional monarchy, as it was evolved 
during the late reign, was that everything it lost in authority it regained 
n influence. It underwent the evolution which sooneys or later awaits 
e House of Lords. Its right to veto has gone for ever, but its 
portunities of influence, especially of influence in the beginning of 
ings, have far more than made up for the sacrifice of the trappings 
f authority. But it follows from that evolution that the authority 
of the Crown in future will depend more and more upon the personal 
character of the man or woman who wears ıt. 

The trouble from which we are now suffering is, we suspect, that 
from some cause or other—probably owing to the obstinacy of the 
Tariff Reformers—His Majesty was not able to bring sufficient per- 
sonal influence to bear upon the leaders of the Peers to induce them to 
recoil from the adventurous course to which they were impelled from 
the sick bed of Birmingham and its sounding-boards in the Press. 
It is evident that the same cause which contributed to bring about 
the crisis will continue to hamper us in all attempts to bring about 
a solution. For it is not merely the House of Lords that is at stake. 
The Monarchy itself is on its trial, and the issue will show whether 
the King will be able to maintain, or rather to restore, the confidence 
of the lieges in the beneficent influence of the Crowned Peace-maker. 

When the King returns from Biarritz he will find the crisis in a 
much more advanced stage than when he fled from the crue! and 
killing east winds of an English spring. The House of Commons, 
by majorities of over 100, has passed a series of Resolutions declaring 
that the House of Lords must lose absolutely and by statute the 
right of rejecting measures of finance passed by the House of 
Commons, and that it must agree to‘accept any legjslative measure 
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sent up to it three times by the same House of Commons. Sooner 
or later the Peers will reject either the Resolutions or the Bill to be 
based upon them. Then the King knows what will happen 
from the Prime Minister’s declaration in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Asquith said: i 


“Tf the Lords: fail to accept’our policy, or decline to consider ' 
it when it is formally presented to this House, we shall feel it our 
duty immediately to tender advice to the Crown as to the steps 
which will have to be taken if that, policy is to receive statutory 
effect inthis Parliament. ”? 


3 
The language is carefully guarded, for it does not assume that it is 
necessary that “our policy” should “receive statutory effect in this 
“Parliament.” There is an if, and there is great virtue in an if. 
Mr. Asquith can advise the Crown that certain things must be done 
if a certain result is to be attained in this Parliament, without in any 
way committing himself to advise the Crown to do those ‘things, 
assuming that His Majesty sees no reason why the result should b 
attained in this Parliament. A man may say: “If you decide to 
“to Clapham Junction you must go from Waterloo or Victoria,” b 
that in no way commits him to advising you to go to Claph 
Junction. Or, to vary the metaphor, your porter at the hotel ma 
say: “If you want to catch'the 6.45 you'll have to be up and dressed 
“and ready to take the ’bus at 6.30.” But you are not on that 


‘account bound to get up so soon if you decide to take a later train. 


The distinction is important because it is to the last degree 
improbable that Mr. Asquith will advise the King to take the steps 


, indicated in “this Parliament.” The majority is not good enough, 


Ministers themselves being judges, to “ask-for the employment of . 
“the Royal prerogative, not as a favour, but as an instrument ‘to 
“the use of which, in case of political necessity, they are entitled.” 

The advice Mr. Asquith will give the King will be, not the authori- 


' tative counsel of him who must be obeyed, but the communication of 
- information to the effect that if our policy is to be carried out in this 


Parliament it can only be brought about in a certain way. 

So far all is plain sailing. Mr. Asquith, foreseeing the certainty 
that the King of his own initiative will not undertake to make that 
use of his prerogative which the Cabinet itself will not authoritatively 
demand, went on to say: 


“ If we do not find ourselves in a position to ensure that statu- 
tory effect will be given to this policy in this Parliament, we shall 
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then either resign our offices or recommend the dissolution of 
Parliament. Let me add this, in no case could we recommend a 
dissolution except under such conditions as ‘will secure that in the 
new Parliament the judgment of the people, as expressed at the 
Election, will be carried into law.” i 


That is the situation which the King has to face, and it is one which 
will put his capacity to a harder test than any to which it has yet 
been exposed.: i ; 

Judging from some utterances in the Press and on the platform, 
the extreme men in both parties are viemg with each other in offering 
affronts to the majesty of the Crown. Some of the Radicals are 
doing this by their calm assumption that the King is not to be. 
allowed to exercise any discretion in this matter, thereby destroying 
the chief aim and purpose for which the Kingship exists, that of a 
balancer, a composer and a peace-maker, for the avoidance of dead- 
locks which might bring the machinery of the State to a standstill. 

On the other side the Unionists are eagerly endeavouring to 
exploit the Crown as an electoral asset, to debase the National 
Anthem into a party war-song, and thereby to prostitute the Throne 

o the purposes of faction. It is all very detestable and not a little 
langerous, and in face of the contending factions the King will need 
a sure instinct, a shrewd judgment, and the prayers of all his subjects. 

It would be a useful exercise if for a moment each of us were to try 
to think himself into the King’s place and to envisage the situation 
from his point of view rather than from his own. To begin with, the 
King has an enormous advantage in the position which he occupies 
upon the throne. For one half of his reign his ear was given to the 
Unionists, for the second half to the Liberals. Not even the most 
unscrupulous of partisans has suggested a doubt as to the absolute 
unpartiality with which he held the balance between the parties. He 
has had the advantage of close and continuous, if not exactly intimate, 
counsel with the leaders of both parties. To the country at large 
he is still enjoying the glamour that surrounded the Queen, his mother. 
He is the M.P. for the whole United Kingdom, to whom all men 
turn as their representative in the highest affairs of the State. He 
is pre-eminently the representative of the great non-political classes, 
who look to him to see that the machinery of the Government is kept 
running, and that no excess of party passion is allowed to endanger 
the Empire or to arrest the smooth working of everyday life. To the 
masses he is a good sportsman who can be relied upon to see fair 
play, a kind of permanent crowned referee in the great football 
match that is constantly being played at Westminster, an umpire 
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whose word is law, the supreme embodiment of the practical genius 
of our Constitution.” 

The King has no authority to compel. But he has ample oppor- 
tunity -to persuade, and he has behind him a power which every 
politician respects and fears. Thesnation expects him to arrange some 
settlement, and it will go ill with the party which stands convicted 
before the public of thwarting his well-meant efforts. The politicians 
„of the baser sort are already on the gui vive, their mouths watering | 
for an, opportunity of assuring the wavering elector that every vote ’ 
cast for the other side is a vote-:against “his most gracious Majesty 
“the King. ” The King, therefore, starts with immense advantages, 
and it is hardly saying too much that his place in history will depend 
upon the use which he makes of them at this crisis. ` 

Yet when we begin to examine the problem which awaits solution 
at his hands, the most inveterate optimist might shrink from pre- 
dicting a peaceful solution. The antagonism between the rival forces 
is too extreme—more extreme, indeed, than almost any controver- 
sialist cares frankly to face. It goes far deeper than the Veto, deeper 
even than the rival ambitions of the two Houses. For the real 
quéstion at stake is whether the Liberals, who permanently includ 
45 per cent. of the electors and at every other election include 55 p 
cent., are to be forever excluded from the government of the Empir 
By'the rules of the game, as at present interpreted, they are out of i 
The status guo established by the rejection of the Budget, followin 
as it did upon the rejection of the Education Bill, the (Licensing Bill, 
and the Plural Voting Bill, all of which were passed by majorities of 
more than two to one in the House of Commons, is that, whoever may’ 
be in office, the Conservatives shall always be im power. No proposals 
for the abolition of the Veto or for the reform of the House of Lords 
which have so far seen the hght give the Liberals an even sporting 
„chance of controlling the destinies of their country. The saner 












Conservatives recognise that no political party can ever acquiesce 


in such a position of perpetual subordination. We heard a good deal 


* The speech of Mr. Seddon, Labour member for Newtown in South-West 
Lancashire, in the debate on the Veto Resolutions, expressed the general sentiment 
of the working classes on the subject :— 

“Tt was very unfortunate that the Crown had been brought. into rhea debates at all 
(Cheers.) The present attitude of the country towards the Crown, especially 
amongst the labouring classes, was one of deep affection, and that was not influenced 
by the prerogatives of the Crown, but had been created and developed by the present 
illustrious occupant of the Throne and his illustrious mother, by their interest and 
kindly sympathy in the trials and sorrows and well-being of the people. (Cheers.) The 
people of these isles recognised that Monarchy was far better for their prosperity 
than any other form of government. He could not conceive any House of Commons 
being so stupid and so blind to its own interests as to run counter to.that widespread 
and deep-seated affection in which the Crown was held.”—House of Commons. 
April 14, 1910. 
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of the grievances of the Uitlanders doomed to be Political Helots in 
the South African Republic; but the situation which the King has 
now to face is that in which, unless something is done, all the Liberals 
will always henceforth be Political Helots in their own country. No 
, reform of the House of Lords that has been as yet proposed offers 
the Liberals the remotest shadow of a hope that they may ever 
command a majority in the Second Chamber. Until that has been 
righted nothing will have been done to settle the question. 

That the King, as a true sportsman, must sympathise with the 
wrath of the Liberals, who, by the rules of the game, are doomed 
never to have an innings, goes without saying. His political instinct 
also must convince him that nothing can be more dangerous for the 
stability of the Throne than for one half of the population of the 
three kingdoms, and that the most active, the most energetic and the 
‘most turbulent, to be for ever excluded from all chance of sharing the 
responsibilities of government. But although the King may 
sympathise it is by no means so clear what the King can do.’ The 
situation created by the revolutionary inroad made by the Peers upon 
the privileges of the Commons can only be remedied by measures 

' themselves as revolutionary as those against which they will have 
to be employed. 
The King’s only weapon, other than the influence of persuasion, is 
is prerogative. The Earl of Derby once defined the prerogative 
of the sovereign as the power of doing something outside the law. 
But 


“ The strong ‘prerogative when strain’d too high 
Cracks like the tortur’d chord of harmony 
And spoils the concert between King and subject.” 


The use of the Royal: prerogative may be legal, and yet it may be 
so unconstitutional as to provoke the resistance of those against whom 
it is employed. It is impossible to examine the prolonged debates 
which took place on the proposal to confer a life peerage on Lord 
Wensleydale in 1856, without seeing that the Peers on that occasion 
justified the protest signed by. Lords Grey and Devon, one clause of 
which runs thus: 


+ 


JBecause the resolution come to by the House of Lords to pre- 
vent Lord Wensleydale from taking his seat in the House to 
which he has been called by Her Majesty’s Letters Patent and 
Writ of Summons, appears to me for the above reasons to be an 
unconstitutional invasion of the rights and prerogatives of the 
Crown which may hereafter become a precedent for proceedings 
still more dangerous and unjustifiable.—Hansard, vol. 140, p. 1310. 
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_ The proposal which finds favour with most Liberals is that the 
King should be advised by his Ministers to make as many Peers as 
may be needed to overrule the objection of the existing House of 

Lords to the abolition of the Veto. But, as Lord Grey pointed -out 

at the time, the action taken by the House in 1856, although it has 

no statutory effect, constitutes a precedent governing the action of 
the Peers in the future, and has thereby practically impaired the 
value of the only weapon on which the Liberals are now relying : 


I can easily conceive a most improper grant of an hereditary 
peerage, which would justify the impeachment of those who 
advised it; but does not every man see that if you refuse to 
admit a Peer for life on the ground of its being an improper 
exercise of the prerogative, you may refuse to admit those whom 
you might consider to have been created Peers improperly, 
although they might have hereditary grants, and thus virtually 
establish in this House an absolute, irresponsible, and uncon- _ 
trollable authority in the State. When the House of Commons 
commits an abuse there is a remedy in an appeal to the people; 
but if a majority of the House of Lords, on such grounds as those 
I have mentioned, refuses to admit a person summoned by the 
Sovereign to his place among you, from that moment a majority 
of this House will become utterly irresponsible, and the whol 
balance of the Constitution will be destroyed.—Ib. p. 1179. 


It is assumed that if the King were to make 400 or 500 peers forl 
the purpose of swamping the present House they would as a matter 
of course be allowed to take their seats. As a matter of course they 
would meet with violent, prolonged and, it might easily be, 
successful resistance. We have to do now, not with what ought to 
be done by the Peers from the Liberal point of view, but what would 
most probably be done by the Peers in such an emergency. We have 
ample material for our guidance as to what the Peers-are likely to 
do in the speeches delivered on both sides of the House in 1866. 
Lord Lyndhurst said : an È 


The Sovereign may by his prerogative, if he thinks proper, 
create a hundred Peers, with descendible qualities, in the course, 
of a day. That would be consistent with the prerogative, and 
would be strictly legal, but everybody must feel and everybody 
must know that such an exercise of the undoubted prerogative of 
the Crown would be a flagrant violation of the principles of the 

Constitution.—Ib. p. 265. 

i When I was speaking upon this subject the other day in con- 
versation with a noble and learned friend of mine, he said, ‘‘ Why, 
the Crown, by its prerogative, may send for a troop of Guards 
and make every one of them a Peer, with the title descendible to 
his heirs.” But that would be a gross violation of the law of the 
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Constitution of this country, although every act of. that description: 
would be within the prerogative, and would be strictly legal and. 
in accordance with- the technical rights of the prerogative. 
—Ib:- p. 272. 


Replying on behalf of the Whig Government of the day, Earl 
Granville said: 4 = 
ı The noble and learned Lord brought forward a supposed case 
of the Crown sending fot a regiment of Life Guards, and giving . 
them all life peerages. This would certainly be unconstitutional, 
although it might pérhaps be strictly iegal ; and the proper course, 
if such a thing were done, would be to impeach and hang the 
Minister who advised it.—Ib. p. 283. : 
r à * r 7 ` 
Refernng to the alleged admission of Lord Brougham that in 
1832, “if the truth be told, he should have shrunk from advising that 
“exercise of the prerogative, and he believed Earl Grey~would have 
“shrunk too,” Lord Granville said : i 


Now, I do not know whether they would have shrunk or ‘not ; 
such a case as this happily does not occur once in a.century, or 
once in two centuries; but I believe, whenever it should occur, 
any Minister would be alarmed at the idea of making use of the 
Crown’s prerogative in such a way. Suppose, for exainple, the 
present Prime Minister, in order to defeat the motion now before 

“the House, were. to ask and obtain the consent of the Crown for 
y the creation of ten peerages. Why, such an act would diminish 
f our majority, whatever it might be, by double that number. To_ 

-have any effect whatever not less than forty new Peers must, ‘be 

created; and your Lordships must feel that to create forty Peers 
, is as unfeasible as it would be unconstitutional.—Ib. p. 293-4.” . 
N : 
fhe Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, said, later in the debate : 


' x t 
f- The real check that would prevent the Government creating 
an any improper quantity of Peers would not be in'the absence of the 
{ ‘ power ‘to grant them for life, but in that wholesome and ever 


active control which was exercised over it by public opinion, and — - 


Ne, J which would make such a step as impossible.as the suggestion~ 
of his noble and learned friend for ennobling a regiment of Guards 
—Ib. p. 327. $ as 


But it is precisely this unfeasible, unconstitutional and impossible 
measure which the King is now to be advised to sanction. 

The question arises whether the King is to be allowed to exercise - 
his discretion on the matter. Lord Crewe has intimated pretty 
plainly, with the enthusiastic approval of the Nation, that he must 

- obey advice which is really.a command. , He must do as he is told. _ 


+ - Li 
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That was not the opinion of the Whig statesmen of 1856. Lord 
Grey said ; ’ 


' . I think, then, that we have the same security against abuse in 
the case of life peerages that we have in the case of the hereditary 
\ peerage. That security is derived from the power of public 
` opinion, and the opinion of this House, in restraining such abuse, 
and also from the control exercised by the Crown, for in creating 
new peerages the Sovereign is not expected to accept without 
: question the advice of a minister. The Sovereign is bound to 
exercise a discretion on that point; and so sound is the feeling 
os of the country on this subject that I am convinced, in the event of 
injudicious advice being given by the minister, the Sovereign 
would be supported by the people in refusing to receive it.— 

Ib. p. 359: É 7 


The King will certainly exercise his discretion. What considera- 
tions are likely to weigh with him in coming to a decision? There 
` is, first of all, the fact that there is no precedent justifying such a 










yA 


Secondly, there is the fact that the creation of 500 “second-chop 
Peers, to quote Lord Derby’s phrase, would debase the soċial curren 
‘and might not be popular in the country apart from its politics 
necessity. And, thirdly, and this would probably be the decidi 
factor: there is no reason to expect that the House of Lords wo 
permit the new Peers to take their seats. Perhaps they ought 
allow them to do so. But ought is one thing, will is another. Lo; 
Campbell and Lord Lyndhurst, in the Wensleydale debates, w 
most explicit as to the right of the Peers to decide who shall an 
who shall not take their seats in the Upper Chamber. These nobl 
and learnéd lords showed scant ceremony in dealing with the 
prerogative of the Crown. Lord Campbell referred to the action 
of the Lords, in the case of the Brandon peerage in I7It, as a 
governing precedent as to the right of the House to control the. 
prerogative. He said: A 


) 


yo 


The jurisdiction of the House on that subject without a , 
reference from the Crown never was denied or doubted, and that 
decision till reversed was allowed to settle the law and to control 
the Royal prerogative in the creation of Peers.—Ib. p. 332. 

The exercise of the prerogative of the Crown might be watched, 
and ought to be watched; and there was a tribunal appointed to 
decide whether the Crown exceeded or had acted in accordance 


A 
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with its prerogative in matters referring to the creation of Peers, 
a tribunal recognised by the Constitution! of the country, and that 
tribunal was their Lordships themselves. With regard to the 
creation of a Peer, that house was the tribunal to decide whether 
the creation was legal; and if they had not that power, the sooner 
they abdicated their functions the better. 
There was not the slightest doubt that the Crown could create 
a Peer for life, or for a term of years, or for the life of another, 
or during will, or could create any new dignity and confer it ' 
upon any one it please. But that was a very different thing from 
having the power to appoint a legislator—a person to sit and 5 
‘vote as a member of that House; and the question which their 
lordships would have to decide would be, whether a life peerage 
conferred the right of sitting and voting in Parliament.— 
Ib. p. 1132. ’ 


Following on the same side, Lord Lyndhurst insisted that the 
jurisdiction of the Peers was indisputable. He said: 
t 


\ 


My Lords, everybody knows that an alien has no right what- 
ever to sit in your Lordships’ House. At the same time 
everybody knows the Crown has a perfect right to confer a peerage 
on an alien. © Suppose that an alien had ‘obtained a writ of 
summons and presented himself at your Lordships’ bar, are your 
Lordships, knowing that he has no right to enter your House, and 
that if he did so it would be a violation of the law—are you quietly 
to suffer him to take his seat without interference? Re 

My Lords, look at the form of proceeding. When a person 
comes to the bar with his patent of creation and his writ of ' 
summons, what is the first step that is taken? The first step is 
to read the patent. Why is that patent read? For what purpose 
is it read, if your Lordships are to exercise no opinion with respect ‘ 
to it? Or, is it not read that your Lordships may have an oppor- 
tunity of considering its validity and of acting according to the 
opinion you may form respecting it? I consider these cases very 
decisive as to your Lordships’ authority and jurisdiction. 

If a writ of summons to which a party is entitled is withheld, 
your Lordships have a right to insist that it shall be issued. If, 
on the other hand, a party appears at your bar with an invalid 
patent, your Lordships have an equal right to prevent his admis- 
sion into this assembly. In both cases the right is the same, and 
it is your duty as well as your right to see that the House of 
Peers is properly constituted.—Ib. p. 1155. 


: 
The Earl of Derby, afterwards, Prime Minister, was not less 
. emphatic. He said: 


‘I will not consent that the Crown shall have the power of 
calling Peers to this House by the mere exercise of the preroga- 
tive, or that we shall be denied the right of discussing and 

. deliberating upon the manner in which the power of the Crown , 
has been applied in the exercise of its prerogative. I will not 
consent that we should deprive ourselves, by our own act, of that 
with which the House of Commons will not part—of that which is 
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essential to every legislative body—namely, the power of being 
the judges of our own privileges, and the interpreters of the laws 
which regulate the rights.of those who have the honour of a seat 
in your Lordships’ House.—Ib. p. 374. 


Lord Brougham, on the other hand, protested that, no matter how 
unconstitutional the action of the Crown might be in creating 100 
hereditary Peers, the new-comers would have to be admitted. But 
we may depend upon it that it is not the views of Lord Brougham, 
but those of Lord Lyndhurst that would find favour with the back- 
woodsmen to-day. Lord Macaulay’s account of the determination of 
King James to carry the Test Act by an unlimited creation of Peers 
is not a very encouraging precedent, as it was so speedily followed 
by the flight of that monarch from the country. Lord Macaulay 
wrote : 


The King hoped to obtain a majority in the House of Commons. 
The Upper House would then be at his mercy. He had 
undoubtedly, by law, the power of creating Peers without limit; 
and this power he was fully determined to use. He did not wish 

~ —and, indeed, no Sovereign can wish—to make the highest 
honour which is in the gift of the Crown worthless. He cherished 
the hope that, by calling up some heirs apparent to the Assembly 
in which they must ultimately sit, and by conferring English title 
on some Scotch and Irish lords, he might be able to secure 
majority without ennobling new men in such numbers as to brin 
ridicule on the coronet and the ermine. But there was n 
extremity to which he was not prepared to go in case of necessit 
When in a large company an opinion was expressed that 
Peers would prove intractable. ‘Oh silly,’ cried Sunderla: 
turning to Churchill; ‘‘ your troop of Guards shall be called 1 
to the House of Lords.” 















To this it is only necessary to add Lord Grey's explicit declaratio 


Any such exercise of the prerogative would afford ample grow 
for passing a vote of censure on the Government, it would ev. 
justify the other House of Parliament in impeaching, and yo 
Lordships in finding guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, th 
Ministry which had advised such an abuse of the power of the 
Crown.—Ib. p. 1171. ` 


With such declarations in Hansard, such precedents or lack of 
precedents before him, and with the certainty that the majority in 
the House of Lords would refuse to recognise the validity of patents 
issued solely for the purpose of overawing the hereditary House, the 
King will think twice and even thrice before he exercises his 
discretion in favour of a course for which no adequate precedent 
can be quoted, which might be unpopular, and which might easily 
develop a still more dangerous antagonism between the two Houses 
before the new Peers were permitted to take their seats? 

What, then, would remain for the King to do? If the time- 
honoured belief that the Royal prerogative for the creation of Péers 


i 
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would suffice to break down the resistance of the Upper Chamber 
should be discovered to be an illusion, must we then acquiesce 
helplessly in the permanent exclusion of half the nation from a 
share in the government of the Empire and hand over the reins of 
government permanently'to the Peers? 

That is the inevitable and only issue—an issue which would sooner 
or later lead to violent revolution, unless the King and his advisers 
could discover in the resources of the Constitution some expedient 
which, however violent and unconstitutional it may be, however it 
may strain the letter of the law, would nevertheless be effective. 

Of all the remedies suggested, the only proposal which has the 
supreme merit of effectiveness and ‘which could be employed without 
delay immediately a General Election gave a substantial majority 
to the Liberals, is the exercise of the Royal prerogative in with- 
holding writs of summons from all persons whose claim to sit and 
vote rests solely upon their possession of a peerage. The way has 
been opened to this drastic solution by the vote of the House of 
Lords itself when it accepted the Rosebery Resolutions by a.majority 
of 175 to 17. If this vote were to be supported by an Address to the 
Crown from the existing House of Commons, praying His Majesty 
to give effect to the Resolution passed by the House of Lords 
eclaring that in future no person shall be summoned to sit and vote 
n the House of Lords whose only claim is the possession of a 
erage, the King would be provided with an adequate mandate for 

ing effective action. If such an Address were voted by the present 
6use of Commons, and the policy thus outlined were approved by 















to withhold. a 
Lord Lyndhurst thus referred to the remedy which the Peers would 
employ if once they were allowed to occupy their old seats: ` 


If a writ ot ‘summons is improperly withheld, your Lordships 

can insist upon its being issued. You may address the Crown for 

E that purpose, if you think proper. If that address to the Crown is 
unavailing, there is a remedy that in a remarkable case has been 
resorted to, and which was effectual to attain its object. The 

Peers in Parliament in that case refused to proceed to business 
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until the writ of summons was issued, and until the House was 
properly constituted ; and the historian who ‘records this fact says 
that the means adopted were so effectual that the King was 
induced to issue the writ of summons, and that the abuse of which 
they complain never occurred again.. This is a remedy. when the 
writ of summons is withheld. On the other hand, when a party 
has obtruded himself upon the House, in which he has no right to 
sit, the remedy ‘is equally plain. It is your duty to direct your 
officers to-refuse to administer the oaths, or allow the party to 
take his seat. So much for that part of the question.—Ib. p. 1156. 


But in the case supposed, there would be no hereditary Peers 
', within the House to question the validity of the writ of summons. 
It is interesting to note that while the Peers can contest the validity 
of the patent creating a peerage they cannot contest the validity of a 
` writ of summons. On this point all the authorities agree. The 
Duke of Argyll said: 


He asserted, on the authority of others, that there was no 
instance on record of their Lordships having refused to allow a` 
man to come in by virtue of a writ of summons from the Crown 
except upon the ground of personal and legal incapacity. The 
precedents did not form the whole case or the strength of the case 
for the Government.——Ib. p. 1191. ê 














Lord Campbell said : 


The determination ‘of the Crown, manifested by issuing th 
summons to the claimant, could not be questioned when he cam 
to take his seat. But the claim to sit on a new creation by. pate 
is a very different proceeding.—Ib. p. 330. ao 


Lord Lyndhurst did not claim anything more than that the Ho 
' had a right to examine the validity of the patent. He said: 


~ This is clearly shown by the ceremony when a Peer takes t 
seat. On bended knee he presents his patent and his writ to ti 
Chancellor sitting on the woolsack. First the patent is read, 
if that is in order, then the writ. But the writ being merel 
ancillary to the patent, and they jointly making out a right to th 

, Seat, if the patent be bad, he must be civilly requested to withdraw. 


Lord Campbell went even further. Replying to a previous speaker, 
he said: f 


But, says he, “ would not the writ of summons itself, without 
any patent, entitle the person named in it to be admitted, and to 
sit and vote as a baron?” Most undoubtedly it would; and if . 
this person were accompanied by ninety-nine others, respectively 
fortified ‘by “writs of summons, and nothing more, the whole 
hundred must be admitted to sit and to vote.—IDb. p. 329. 


As no patents or creations of peerages would be issued to the new 
Senators, who would all receive writs of summons from the Crown, Oe 
the new House would come into being without difficulty, and any 
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question of its legality would be settled by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the usual way by King, Lords and Commons. 

There are precedents and to spare for withholding writs of sum- 
mons from those who had previously received them. Lord Campbell 
said : 

Well, then, in considering the doctrine that the Crown has a 
right to act, with respect to the peerage, in.any way sanctioned - 
by practice at any particular period, let me remind your Lordships 
of the practice, which undoubtedly existed for successive reigns, 
of summoning a baron for a Parliament or for a Session only—and 
sometimes, when he had been summoned all his life, omitting to 
summon the heir. Hallam, in his ‘' Middle Ages,” says :— 

“No less than ninety-eight laymen were summoned once 
“only to Parliament, none of their names occurring after- 
“wards; and fifty others, two, three, or four times. Some 
“were constantly summoned during their lives, none of 
‘‘ whose posterity ever attained that honour.” 

The same accurate author, in his ‘‘ Constitutional History,” 
adds :— 

‘©The number of temporal lords summoned by writ to the 
“ Parliaments of the House of Plantagenet was exceedingly 
“ various; nor was anything more common in the fourteenth 
“century than to omit those who had previously sat in 
‘‘ person, and, still more, their descendants.’’—Ib. p. 342. 


ut from these precedents (continued Lord Campbell) could it 
w be contended that the Crown could capriciously withhold a 
mons from the representative of an hereditary peerage? 

he answer to this would be, if the proposed action were taken 
next Parliament, that the Writs were not capriciously withheld, 
that they were withheld in deference to the Resolution of 
ouse of Lords itself, supported by an Address to the Crown’ 
the House of Commons, which had been submitted and approved 


















cedent is not encouraging. Lord Lyndhurst said: 


At one time, the barons having obtained the upper hand, the 
King (Richard II.) was compelled to execute a commission trans- 
ferring all the authority of the Crown to certain persons named 
in that instrument. The judges consulted by the Crown as to the 
validity of that instrument, gave it as their opinion that it was 
illegal and invalid, and we see them seized by the barons, the 
Chief Justice executed without any form of trial, and the other 
judges banished.—Ib. p. 268. 


A member of the Opposition in the present House of Commons, 
to whom this proposition had been submitted, sketched out a lively 
picture of how the hereditary peers would defend their right to a 
privilege which the Rosebery Resolution, passed by 10 to I majority, 
declares they ought not to possess. 

I do not think-that any Unionist Peers would acquiesce in the 


doctrine that it is within the power of the Crown to withhold a 
writ of summons. I think that vour plan would be’ resisted by 
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the whole strength of the Unionist party in the House of Lords: 
And the method of resistance would be easy. All the Peers who 
were excluded would come down to Parliament in a body. They 
would be accompanied by friends able to use sufficient force to 
break through the police if necessary. But, in fact, the police 
would not venture to oppose them. For to use force illegally to 
exclude members of either House of Parliament from their seats 

is certainly high treason, and no Commissioner of police or even. 
police constable would venture to risk such penalties unless they ( 
were advised on competent legal authority that they would, in 
case of prosecution, be acquitted, For, of course, if, they did 
resist, they would at once be prosecuted, the prosecution would be 

in London, initiated before a Grand Jury strongly prepossessed on 
the side of the House of Lords, and conducted to a close before a 
judge and jury whose inclinations would probably be on the same 
side. No one who is not insane would run the risk of being 
convicted of high treason in such circumstances. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that the Peers would be admitted to + 
the House of Lords. Once there they would take part in the 
proceedings until it was shown by an action against them for the 
statutory penalty that they had no right to sit and vote. The 
question, therefore, really turns on what would be the judgmen 

r of the Courts in respect to that action. i 














‘The vision of the writless peers summoning their retainers fro 
the backwoods in order.to take possession by brute force of the s 
to which they have not been summoned by the King is more amus 
than terrifying. The writer under-estimates the resources avail 
to the Crown for the purpose of repelling any attack by force u 
its officers. When the Suffragettes threatened to raid the Hous 
Commons there were thousands of the Metropolitan police at 
mand of the authorities. If the recalcitrant peers mustered in f 
the ranks of the police could be stiffened by the Life Guards. 
‘would the colonel in command weigh for a moment the conting! 
of a possible prosecution before a Tory judge and jury on a ch 
of high treason when the alternative was an act of mutiny by 
obeying the command of his military superiors. If,`despite 
warnings, the non-summoned peers persisted in the endeavo 
take seats for which the House of Lords had declared the me 
possession of a peerage should no longer be adequate qualificatio 
why then many noble lords would discover the benefit of the modi 
fications introduced by Mr. Winston Churchill into the prison treat- 
ment of misdemeanants of the second division. 

But a truce to these speculations, which are useful only as bringing 
into clear relief the extreme difficulty of any and every method yet - 
suggested for finding a constitutional way of escape from a semi- 
revolutionary position. of 

It is difficult to say which expedient would be more distasteful to 
the King or, it may be frankly admitted, more unpopular with the 
sober, humdrum, non-political public Yet unless some compromise 
is found which the leaders of the two parties can be induced to accept, `, 
‘there seems to be no way of escape from a period of turbulent unrest’ 
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in which more constitutional crockery we of necessity be broken 
than can ever be replaced, ` 
To avert such a catastrophe the nation looks to the King, and 
everything will depend upon the wisdom, the courage, and the reso- 
lution which he displays ın this first great crisis of his reign. “Fhe 
opportunity is great, and fortunately the Constitution provides us in 
| the King a personage sufficiently exalted to appeal with the authority 
of a great position to the rival factions. The occasion is one which 
calls imperiously for a compromise which will avert the early dissolu- 
tion which every politician dislikes and which the nation as a whole 
absolutely detests. 

In 1884 what appeared to be at one time a hopeless deadlock 
between the two Houses was settled by a compromise, which affords 
some hint as to what may be a possible solution of the present 
difficulty. The Lords had refused to pass the County Franchise Bull 
unless it was accompanied by a Redistribution Bill A formidable 
gitation against the Peers was set on foot, provoking a counter 
itation. The suggestion was made that if the Peers were willing 
o meet the Government so far as to accept the Liberal principle of 
isfranchising the smaller boroughs and framing a scheme of redis- 
ibution based on population, divided into single-member constituen- 
s, an agreement might be arrived at. Lord Salisbury agreed. 
leaders met, and a satisfactory settlement was the result. 

e result of the compromise of 1884 was the readiness of. the 
ers of the Opposition to accept a Redistribution Bill based 
hat had heretofore been regarded as Radical principles. If 
aders of the Opposition are in an equally statesmanlike mood 
the King might not find it ipek to bring about a com- 
se. 

at, then, is the irreducible minimum i concession, without which 
idle to talk of compromise? A moment’s reflection will supply 
swer. No compromise is worth even a moment’s consideration 
does not secure the Liberals at least a sporting chance of 
curing a majority in the Second Chamber whenever the country 
s returned a Liberal majority to the House of Commons. 

No scheme that has yet been proposed for the reform of the House 
of Lords offers the Liberals this irreducible minimum. Most of the 
schemes under discussion are avowedly framed for the express pur- 
pose of creating a House of Lords in which the permanent Conser- 
vative majority will be strengthened, not in numbers, which is 
immaterial, but in moral authority, so as to make it even more potent 
as a check upon Liberal legislation than the existing Chamber. 

To put forward such schemes as a basis for a compromise is a sheer 
waste of time. The crisis must be faced in a much more statesman- 
like spirit if a satisfactory issue is to be found. Of course, if Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne are either unwilling or unable, owing 
to the unreason of their extremists, to accept any change which would 
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secure to the Liberals the same privilege that the/Conservatives 
possess in the shape of a majority in the Upper Chamber when they 
secure a ‘majority in the House of Commons, there is nothing for it 
but to fight the matter out to its inevitable revolutionary end. _ 

But His Majesty the King is too good a sportsman not to see that 
there can be no settlement of the problem,raised by the action of the 
Lords which does not give the Liberals at least a fair chance of 
securing a majority in the House of Lords when a General Election 
shows that they have a majority in the constituencies. Fair play is 
a jewel, and now that it is quite clear that the existing rules of the 
game render fair play impossible, he could take no action which 
‘would command more enthusiastic support among all classes than by 
using the whole of the influence given him by his constitutional 
position and his great personal popularity in bringing about a com- 
promise that would avert a dissolution, im which both parties would 
be playing double or quits, and which would at the same time render 
impossible in the future any recurrence of the present deadlock. ` 

It is not for the King to say how this irreducible minimum of a 
decent off-chance for a Liberal majority in the Upper House should 
be brought about. It is for him to refuse to listen to any demand: 
for a dissolution until the leaders of the two parties have conferrer 
for the purpose of seeing how such a compromise can be secure 
They would meet with the full knowledge of the fact that whiche: 
party wrecked a compromise so obviously in accordance with 
love of fair play would find no Puppart from so good a POLE 

_as His Majesty. 

Possibly Lord Hugh Cecil’s suggestion that the goer He 
should be nominated by the Crown at the beginning of each P 
ment, minus the absurd rider that 350 hereditary peers should al 
be among the nominees, would supply a clue to the settlement w 
all reasonable, quiet-going citizens desire. Lord Rosebery’s R. 
lutions open the door to the acceptance of such a solution, and \ 
to the party that stands in the way of so reasonable and so pract: 

a compromise. 

By insisting that there shall be no dissolution, but that both partie. 
must agree upon some arrangement which would gwe the Liberals _ 
a majority in the Upper House when they command a majority 
in the nation, His Majesty would be on sure ground. , Such a 
demand would commend itself to the common sense and the 
love of fair play that are the characteristics of the nation over ` 
which he reigns. If it were tejected, those responsible for 
such, rejection of the King’s counsels would meet with short shrift 
at the hands of the electors, and the road would be cleared for any 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown that might be needed to 
liberate one half of the people of the United Kingdom from the 
degrading condition of Political Helots. % 


+ 


SECOND CHAMBERS. 


I. 


HE bi-cameral system of legislation has been elevated by 
some writers, as reputable as they are sober, to the dignity of 

“an axiom of political science.”™ Great names and venerable may, 
indeed, be vouched to warranty in support of this view—Montes- 
quieu, Hamilton, Tocqueville, Laboulaye, Kent, Story and a hundred 
more. A President of the Umted States wrote with all solemnity a 
book to prove that every political society, ancient or modern, which 
had so far forsaken the paths of human wisdom as to content itself 
with a single chamber had come to a miserable and premature end. 
Bi-cameral legislatures are universal in the States of America, they 
reponderate in Europe and are common in the colonies. From 
his it seems an easy inference that they correspond to some deep- 
oted necessity in political society, and if government is, in the 
guage of Burke, “a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
man wants,” it might appear that single-chamber government is 
er necessary nor wise. Facile generalisations of this kind were 
common some fifty years ago when economic, legal and political 
ory were all regarded as merely ancillary to the political precou~ 
ns of the writers, and it was the fashion to argue that the whote 
estern civilisation, for example, was either exclusively Teutonic 
xclusively Romano-Celtic; historians saw corporations in early 
e communities, juries in doomsmen and Parliaments in folk- 
ots. Since history has become an exact science they have learnt 
er; the possibility of plurality of causes as an explanation of the 
currence of the same institutions among different peoples has now 
ome to be universally admitted. What is still more important, men 
have learnt that while the number of political types in human history 
is small, the possibilities of variation are infinite, and that'a superficial 
resemblance of form often conceals a profound difference in function. 
This is certainly true of the apparent prevalence of the bi-cameral 
“system,” whatever that system may be. It owes its existence m 
different places to widely differing causes, and the reasons by which 
it is supported in one country would often be fatal to its pretensions 


* Cf. Esmein, Eléments de Droit constitutionnel, p.70: ‘La nécessité de cette 
division est presque un axiome du droit constitutionnel moderne.” Professor 
Esmein's opinion would ape to be shared by another French jurist of equal 
eminence, Professor Saleilles FA his article on the development of the French 
Constitution in the Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, 1895). 
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in another. The bi-cameral systems of the world have, in fact, 
nothing in,common except the number two- 

Evén the dualism is but superficial; in Prussia, for example, the 
second chamber, known as the Herrenhaus, if subjected to a rigorous 
historical analysis, would resolve itself into feudal estates representing 
third or fourth chambers. And in so far as the bi-cameral legislature 
is the offspring—as is frequently, but by no means universally, the 
case—of the medieval system of estates, it represents, strictly 


mo 


_ speaking, a sad degeneration of type, and having declined from three 


. Peers, for undeniably the legal and economic reasons which explained 
, the original differentiation of men into estates have lost their potency. _ 


` chambers. But it is a very common phenomenon in history to find 
“ continued existence of institutions justified for quite other reas 


ak 


.to resolve those differences. Distinctions between realty and p 


‘layman and clerk, narrowly escaped reflection in almost as man 


and four chambers to two there seems no reason why it should' not, 
ultimately end in one. The same reasons which opérated to fuse 
three out of four estates into one may operate to the absorption of 
the fourth. Just as the English common law, like Aaron’s rod, - 


- swallowed up all other “laws ”—the law merchant, the canon law, 


the borough law—so the English Commons may swallow up the 
















Maine’s aphorism about the progress of society from status to contract 
is no less applicable to politics than to law. If, therefore, the appea 
is to history—Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht—history 
to pronounce slowly but inexorably against the survival of secon 


than those which gave rise to them, and the second chambe 
defended to-day by the argument that it serves to correct the h 
and passions of the first. Historically speaking, this argument 
gross anachronism. Mediæval estates were not convoked to legisl: 
they were much more concerned to prevent the king changing th 
than to assist him in changing it. So far as anything in the n 
of legislation is discernible in our earliest Parliamentary rolls it w 
appear that the one occasion on which the community met in a si 
chamber was when it wished to legislate. It was taxation that 
out the differences between estates just as eventually taxation tenc 


sonalty, borough and county, military service and money servi 


estates; it was a mere accident that our knights of the shire, and our 
burghers, and our clergy, and our baronage did not fall into four 
estates as in some of the medieval German Diets. As Maitland long . 
ago pointed out, it was the supremacy of the common law which did 
more,than anything else to save us from such a hierarchy of classes— 
and had not the common law accustomed us to regard offices and 
franchises as property and a peerage as an incorporeal hereditament . 
we should probably have had one chamber to-day instead of two. 
The conception of the House of Lords as a check on the legislative 
activities of the House of Commons is a purely nineteenth century 
conception, and a late one at that. 


Q 
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I have spoken of plurality of causes. Second chambers are not, 
necessarily, though they are frequently, a relic of feudalism.* The 
second chambers of some of our colonies are ‘historically. merely 
the old executive council of a Crown colony transformed into a 
second chamber by the grant of representative government. In some 
of the American States they are the direct descendants of the old 
chartered companies, and so far from being regarded as characteristic . 
of a bi-cameral Constitution, they bore witness to the existence of 
single-chamber government—a court of freeholders meeting as a 
legislative assembly elected an executive, which might or might not 
participate in legislation. 

The distinction is important, ‘because where what Professor Dicey 
has called “the rule of law” prevails and the executive is, as in all 
English-speaking countries, responsible before the ordinary courts 
for its acts, there, as a rule, we shall find ıt possesses no power of 
law-making independently of the legislature, and the legislative veto 
of a second chamber acquires the greater significance. 

When, therefore, we come to compare the functions ‘of second 
chambers as they exist to-day we shall find that their powers are as 
varied as their origins and that no two mean the same thing. 
Generalisations are impossible—we have to distinguish law and con- 
vention ; to consider whether the executive is or is not responsible to 
e legislature ; how far it possesses a power of administrative legis- 
tion of its own;*what is the relative degree of responsibility for 
gislation possessed by Ministers. and by private members; above 
, the occasions on which, and the authority by whom, the power of 
issolution is exercised. In the present article 1 am compelled by 
igencies of space to confine myself to the Constitutions of the 

lish-speaking world—a limitation which at least has this 
vantage, that we are dealing with communities where the common 
w is substantially the same (Roman-Dutch and French-Canadian 
w notwithstanding), and where, therefore, the situation is not 
mplicated by the question of entirely different principles as to 
e legal liability of the executive such as prevail in France, Germany 
and other of the European countries. 


š II. 
THE COLONIES. 


The history of Second Chamber government in the Colonies is not 

a little curious. A hundred and fifty years ago the Colonies presented 

-an almost uniform-type of government—Governor, nominee Council 
and elective Assembly—the Council being an executive body with 

legislative functions something like the English Privy Council in its 

earlier days. In the reaction which followed the War of 

Independence the Colonies were governed almost entirely from 


* [tis worthy of note that the bi-camera] States in Germany are chiefly those where 
mediatised families exist with privileges outside the common Jaw. Cf. Combes de 
Lestrade, Les Monarchies delEmpire allemand, p. 160. 
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home, and during the period of transition from this stage to the 
grant of “representative” government, followed by the growth of 
“responsible” government—viz, the years 1838 to 1854—one 
finds present in the minds of English statesmen (as revealed, for 
example, in the despatches of Earl Grey and the reports of the 
Privy Council on the grants of Constitutions to the Cape and the 
four Australian Colonies) a strong predilection in favour of a rever- 
sion to type—ze., an inclnation to recommend the establishment of | 
a bi-cameral system, on the ground that ıt would carry with it the - 
advantage of “a whole body of constitutional law determining the 
“rights and duties of the different branches of the ancfent Colonial 
“Governments.” It must also be remembered that the predilec- 
tion of English Ministers in favour of the bi-cameral system 
_ for the Colonies was not due to any conviction of its com- 
patibility with Cabinet government—indeed, it would be safer to 
affirm exactly the opposite. It is, I know, usual,to praise the 
prescience of Earl Grey and Lord John Russell in granting “ self- 
“government” to the Colonies, and I should be the last to deny their 
statesmanship; but a close study of thew writings and despatches 
makes it clear that, in making the Colonial Legislatures more repre- 
sentative, they still hoped that the executive would remain a body 
of permanent civil servants appointed by the Governor. Grey, i 
one of his letters, deliberately invoked the Constitution of the Unite 
States as a commendable and instructive example of an executi 
free from parliamentary control, and it is quite clear that m 
English statesmen of both parties for a long time regarded 
Canadian experiment in self-government with great misgiving. Th 
appear to have regarded the establishment of a nominee Upper H 
as the best compensation they could get for the expulsion of 
nominee element from the existing single Chamber Legislature wh 
the elective element demanded, and it is obvious that th 
contemplated using this transference of the-nominee element to 
new and second Chamber as a means of putting an Imperial che 
on the representative element henceforth to be entrenched in 
Chamber of its own. To their minds the Colonies were still iz sz 
pupillart, and required the tutelary influence of Downing Street, 
which was to be exercised both by the revision of legislative pro- 
posals and, failing that, by disallowance of them from Downing Street. 
It is not a little remarkable that all the Constitutions of this period 
contain no reference whatsoever to the responsibility of the executive 
to the Legislature, and I regard this not so much—as some writers do 
—as a proof of the deep trust of English Ministers in the inherited 
aptitude of the colonists for self-government, but rather as implying 
a considerable suspicion of it and a desire to perpetuate the independ- 
ence of the executive. The Australian Colonies, however, would at 
first have none of this; they had become accustomed, under 
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“representative” as distinct from “responsible” government, to a single 

Legislature (one-third nominee, two-thirds elective), and they repu- 

diated the suggestion of a uniform type, demanding at the same time 

that they should enjoy the power of amending the Constitutions 
granted or approved by the Imperial Government, which had hitherto 
always reserved this power to itself. Since the passing of the Colonial 

Laws Validity Act the presumption is now in favour of this “con- 
. “stituent” power where it is not expressly reserved. There has there- 
fore been from the first room for considerable variation of type, and 
such variation has undoubtedly resulted. Not only has considerable 
variety of type resulted from this particularism, but also, of course, 
considerable difference as to what conventions should govern the 
relations of Upper and Lower Houses where they exist. The 
law and custom of Parliament are not part of the common law 
which the colonists of “settled” Colonies take with them unless they 
are expressly adopted by statute, and even where so adopted they 
must be interpreted as they existed in this country at the date of ' 
adoption. Disputes between the two Houses over money Bills in 
Victoria, for example, could not have been settled by reference to the 
Paper ‘Duties precedent of 1861, because the Victorian Constitution 
and its corollary adoption of English parliamentary practice were prior 
o that date. Disputes, therefore, have been settled in a variety of 
yays, not always conclusive even in the Colony which settled them— 
y appeals for the advice of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
ouncil, by solicitations addressed to the Secretary of State for the 
lonies, more rarely by the local courts on some point of law 
cidentally arising, and in late years by some definite amendment 
the Constitution providing for recourse to a referendum. Where 
Upper House has been not elective, but nominee, the problem 
s been occasionally solved by a more or less drastic “ swamping.” 
ne or two Colonies have cut the Gordian knot by abolishing their 
econd Chambers altogether. The power of constitutional amend- 
ent is one which we must always bear in mind. Although the 
Colonies have, unlike the Mother Country, “ written” Constitutions, it _ 
would be quite a mistake, adopting the dichotomy of Mr. Bryce, to 
speak of them as “rigid” in opposition to “flexible.” The rigidity is 
entirely a matter of degree: some Colonial Constitutions, such as 
that of the Dominion, can only be amended by an address to the 
Crown, followed by Imperial legislation ; others, notably some of the 
Australian ones, can only be locally amended, and only on condition 
that a two-thirds or an absolute majority of both Houses is in favour 
of the amendment ; others, again, can be altered with no more trouble 
than is required for the passing of an ordinary Colonial statute. 

. Having said so much by way of caution against facile generalisa- 
tions, we may proceed to summarise the main characteristics of the 
constitutional law of the Colonies in regard to their legislative institu- 
tions. Where Second Chambers exist they are either elective or 
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‘and pretensions of the nominee Chambers may be said to be steadily 


, for preventing “deadlocks” by recourse to a referendum or a diss 
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nominee, and where they are nominee nominations may be for life, 
as in New South Wales and the Dominion of Canada, or for a term 
of years as in New Zealand. Generally speaking, the tendency has 
been to substitute election for nomination, or nomination for years 
for nomination for life. Nomination for life has, indeed, come to be 
regarded in the Colonies as extremely unsatisfactory, and although 
in new Constitutions, such as West Australia and the two South 
African Republics, nomination for a term of years has been adopted 
within comparatively recent times, it has generally been regarded 
as a purely temporary device adopted to secure seats for. servants of 
the Crown or to protect native interests, and has been generally 
intended to give way to the elective principle. It is a safe generalisa- 
tion to make that where they are elective, as in Victoria, Cape Colony, 
their powers are larger than where they are nominee. For example, 
the Cape Legislative Council can, or could (under the new Union 
Constitution it may be regarded as defunct), not only reject money 
Bills but amend them ; and not only are those powers larger, but they 
are more frequently exercised. Moreover, while the powers, prestige 














on the decline, those of the elective Chambers are, if not in the 
ascendant, at any rate unimpaired by time, although their exerci 
has in many cases now been made subject to some kind of provisio 


lution of both Houses, even where the Upper House is elected f 
a fixed term. It is obvious that where there are two Houses 
co-equal powers, and both are elective, the Ministry must, und 
parliamentary system of government, have the power of bringing t 
opinion of the country to bear in the event of a crisis: in Vict 
where nearly every kind of political weapon has been brought 
play by the Lower House against the Upper, such as “tackin] 
legislative proposals not merely on to a Finance Bill, but to the ann 
Appropriation Bill, and levying taxes and borrowing money ‘und. 
mere resolutions of the Lower House, a solution has at last bee 
reached by an amendment to the Constitution which permits th 
Ministry to dissolve the Upper House simultaneously with the Lower 
before the expiry of its fixed term. This dual dissolution, , however, 
must be preceded by a single dissolution of the Lower House and a 
subsequent re-introduction of the offending Bill Something similar 
obtains in South Australia, where, however, there is an alternative’ 
method of ‘meeting difficulties by a kind of mandatory election, 
whereby in the case of a Bill being twice rejected or objectionably 
amended by the Upper House, that House may undergo, not indeed 
a dissolution, but an electoral infusion of additional members, returned 
by each district on the issue of the Bill in question. In the case of 
these two Colonies the Upper House has exacted a price in return 
for its surrender to the liability of a dissolution, and that price has 
been the admission by the Lower House of a right which the Upper 
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House had not previously enjoyed to amend’ money Bills or to 
“suggest” amendments—a distinction which is not so innocuous as 
it appears, for while the power to amend is generally limited to 
reductions of taxes owing to the operation of the universal principle 
that proposals to tax or to increase a tax can only originate in the 
Lower House, the power of the Upper House to suggest amendment 
to the Lower has been held to permit of increases. A similar power | 
in regard to money Bills was admitted in the case of the Upper House 
in West Australia when the elective principle was substituted for 
that of nomination. The power of amendment is also expressly 
admitted in the case of Cape Colony, which has on occasion even 
refused a grant of supply to compel a change of Ministry; but here 
again the Upper House is liable to dissolution. Speaking generally, 
and on a historical retrospect, one may say that where the Upper 
House is elective it has not only had the right of rejecting money 
Bills, but has exercised it. This right has, however, not extended 
to amendment, except where there are some means of bringing’ 
pressure to bear by means of dissolution. These Houses are some- 
times, but not always, elected on a higher franchise, and invariably 
from a larger district than is the case with the Lower House. One 
important distinction that is often overlooked is the fact that the 
members of the Upper House are, unlike those of the Lower, usually 
paid, which may partly account for the fact that a Ministerial 
‘appeal to the country” against the Upper House does not always 
d favour with the Lower. Indeed, it is important to remember 
at a Ministerial dissolution is much more unusual than in this 
untry and a Ministerial resignation much more frequent. Short 
rliaments have doubtless something to do with this, but there are 
er causes—the discretion of the Governor, the weakness of the 
binet system, the fluidity of parties. The constitution of these 
lective second chambers complies with Hamilton’s condition that age 
must be called in to redress the impetuosity of youth; and occasion- 
ally, though less often than not, there is a property qualification for 
members. Where such a qualification exists, as in Victoria, the Upper 
House has more often been in conflict with the Lower than elsewhere. ' 
Where the Upper Houses are nominee we are in a different 
atmosphere. They invariably undergo a declension, which is none 
the less marked owing to their liability to be “swamped” by new 
creations; and where they are protected from this liability by their 
numbers being fixed under the Constitution, as in the case of Canada 
and Queensland, their condition is not much happier. Canada, 
indeed, presents the unique spectacle of a Federal Upper House 
which is purely nominee, and the nominations to which are made 
not by the constituent States or “provinces,” but by the Federal 
Government. Whatever chances, therefore, it may ever have had of 
acquiring the prestige of the American or Australian Senates as the 
guardian of State rights it has long since lost. The purely partisan 
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` exercise by.the Ministry of the day, of the powers of creation gave 

it a congenital defect at the commencement of its existence from 

which it has never recovered. But a country in which the Federal 

Government may annul the legislation of the provincial Legislatures 

. on grounds of policy, even when it is intra wires, is far from pre- 
senting a perfect type of Federal Government, and it may therefore 
be doubted whether the Dominion Senate could ever have stood for 
any definite principle except that of maturity, which in the case of 

- hfe membership is very apt to degenerate into senility. Suggestions ‘ 
for its reform have been frequent, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier has . 
adumbrated some interesting proposals for making it at once repre- 
sentative of equal provincial rights and protective of federal minori- 
ties, but nothing has been done except to discuss them. 

The history of nominee Upper Houses elsewhere—in New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and Queensland—has generally turtied on the 
‘assertion by the Ministry of the day of the unrestricted right to 
temper their composition by new creations as a normal weapon of 
political warfare. The new Colonies of the nineteenth century were 
quick to discover that they enjoyed two things which the old chartered 
Colonies had never possessed—parliamentary sovereignty and the 
prerogative, and they soon appropriated to their own exigencies the 
prerogative right to create peers. The attitude of the Governor, undei 
instructions from Downing Street, has usually been confined t 
-restricting the exercise of these rights to occasions of grave em 
gency. On the whole, the battle has been decided in favour of th 
Colonial Ministries. A ‘Governor who refuses such a claim must 
prepared to find a Minister who will take office and responsibility f 
his action in refusing, and the recent history of Lord Chelmsfor 
opposition to Mr. Kidstén, the Prime Minister of Queensland, is 
encouraging to stubborn ‘Governors, although Mr. Kidston, in the fl 
of his success, was far-sighted enough to prefer the introduction of th 
referendum for Bills twice rejected by the Upper House to the mor 
reliable but less statesmanlike expedient of “swamping” it. In Ne 
South Wales the Legislative Council has’ undergone some drasti 
infusions of “new blood,” such as have lowered rather than raised 
the vitality of that organism; while in New Zealand the substitution 
of nomination for a term of years for nomination for life has resulted 
in the development of a House-which is more representative without 
being appreciably stronger. The nominee Chambers of South Africa 
‘are of little more than historic interest with the advent of federation. 
At no time was feeling there in favour of Second Chambers strong; 
‘they were designed by the Imperial Government, in the case of Natal, 
to protect native rights from oppression by popular opinion (an object 
in which the Natal Council has not been conspicuously successful), H 
or to provide, in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, an educa- U 
tional stage in self-government. In the latter cases the supersession l 

of the nominees of the Crown by elected members was contemplated, 
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and from the first provision was made for dealing with difficulties by 
recourse to the simple expedient of a joint session of the two Houses 
subsequent to a dissolution. 


TIL \ 
FEDERAL ‘GOVERNMENT. . 


The mention of South Africa brings me to the subject of federal 
government. The new Constitution of the South African Union 
can hardly be described as federal at all; the rights of the constituent 
States or Colonies are extinguished in so far as they depended for 
their continuance on the existence of local Parliaments. The result 
is not a federal Constitution, but a unitary one. None the less it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the adoption of a bi-cameral 
system represents any profound belief in its abstract virtues as a 
check on a “popular” House. I believe I am betraying no secrets 
in saying that there was a very strong feeling in the Convention in 
favour of a single Chamber. 

The Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth represents 
an exercise of juristic and political ability, for a parallel to which we 
hould have to go back to the days of Hamilton and Marshall, and 
profoundly interesting as a kind of cross-fertilisation between the 
erican State and the British colony, It is an attempt to graft 
e English parliamentary system on to pure federalism of the 
merican type, while at the same time the framers of the Constitution 
empted to avail themselves of all the latest devices of political 
ftsmanship, including the referendum. The result is as flexible 
‘constitution as could within the limits of a federal conception 
devised, and its framers were concerned not nearly so, much to 
k hasty legislation as to preserve State nights, the Senate being 
vised not so much to protect the House of Representatives against 
people as to protect the States against both. A study of the 
onvention debates establishes this beyond question—particularly 
of the debates which settled the powers of the Senate in regard to 
Money Bills. When the drafting of the article which prohibited the 
House of Representatives from putting more than one tax into one 
- Bill (a prohibition designed to safeguard the Senate’s power of 

rejection from attack) was under discussion, it was suggested that 

the article should be so worded as to leave it open to the Senate 
to waive its rights, the contention being that the matter was one for 
the Senate rather than for the High Court; but eventually a wording 
was adopted which gave the Senate’no option “The Federal 

“Constitution,” argued Mr. O’Connor, “must be above doth Houses 

“of Parliament, and they must conform to it because it is in the 

“Charter under which Union takes place." There are four 


* Adelaide Convention Debates, pp. 561-2 
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principles running through the Commonwealth Constitution—popular 
sovereignty, nationalism, federalism and Parliamentary government, 
` and to the task of harmonising four such discordant elements nò 
little ingenuity has been brought. It is too soon as yet to say what 
part the Senate will play in the evolution of the Constitution; so 
far as the experience of the first mine years has gone it appears as if 
the High Court rather than the Senate will be the guardian of State’ 
rights. There are provisions for overcoming the opposition of the 
Senate in the last resort which have been thought to violate the’ 
sanctity of such rights—I refer, of course, to the power of a Federal 
Ministry to dissolve the Senate as well as the House of Representa- 


` , tives in the event of disagreement between the two Houses, and 


thereafter to convoke a joint session. The permission to exercise 
such a power in the last resort would seem to be an inevitable- 
concession to the principle of Parliamentary government with which, 
as Mr. Bryce long ago pointed out, the existence of two chambers’ 
with , co-equal-powers is quite incompatible unless there be some 
power to dissolve both. But the framers of the Constitution were at 
such pains, while preserving the principle of equal’ representation of 
“the States in the Senate, to make that body directly responsible to 
an electorate no less wide than that which elects the House of 
Representatives—therein making a marked departure from the prin 
ciple of indirect election by State legislatures adopted in the Unite 
States and followed in South Africa—that the possibilities of seriou 
conflict would seem remote. 
Coming to the Federal and State system of America, one is co 
scious of a different atmosphere to that of the English Coloni 
owing tothe fact that in America the principle of parliamen 
sovereignty is conspicuously absent. One characteristic is commo 
to every Colonial Constitution of the Victorian era, and that is 
the theory of parliamentary sovereignty. In a series of Privy 
Council decisions—notably Hodge v. Regina and Powell v. The 
Apollo Candle ‘Company—it has been laid down that within the 
ambit of their authority the Colonial Legislatures are as fully 
sovereign as the Imperial Parliament; they represent an original and 
not a delegated authority. They may delegate legislattve power to 
















) other and subordinate bodies, set up and pull down judicial tribunals, 


. , change the:common law, and in short do almost everything, subject to 


Imperial legislation, that the Imperial Parliament may do. In that 
respect they-have diverged entirely from the old colonial system 
‘under which the Constitutions of the American colonies were founded, 
‘and the effects of which are still visible in the Constitutions of the 
American States. Those colonies were generally incorporated by 
‘charters which, like that of Massachussetts, made them resemble 
' nothing so much as a City Company of Haberdashers ; their powers 
were strictly defined, and once exceeded were liable, under the 
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influence of the concession theory, to revocation by the Crown. The 
early history of the North American colonies is full of the revocation 
of such franchises by way of Quo Warranto under the specious 
plea—not difficult to bring against freedom-loving Englishmen—that 
they had exceeded their original powers. The Crown was no part 
of the corporation it had created, and it saw nothing unnatural or 
unjust in the extinction of such a body politic. 

Hence the persistence, even after the Declaration of Independence, 
of the idea that the legislature is a delegated authority. When the 
old colonial Constitutions were re-cast to suit the exigencies of the 
new States, the sovereignty of the people was substituted for that 
of the king, and the new legislatures were no more sovereign 
Parliaments than the old. This is a consideration which must be 
borne in mind before any inferences in favour of the application of the 
bi-cameral system to Parliamentary government can be drawn from . 
the fact that it 1s universal in the American States. Nor does that 
fact point to the prevalence of any deeply-rooted or persistent theory 
that a second chamber is a check upon a first. The second chambers 
in the New England colonies originated in the Court of Assistants, 
which was elected by the general court or assembly of elected 
epresentatives of the townships—they were primarily the executive 
f a single-chamber legislature; but, like the king’s council in the 
urteenth century, they claimed the right to draft the legislation’ of 
t chamber. Alexander Hamuilton’s theory of a bi-cameral system 
rather a refinement upon fact than a true representation of it, 
although a great deal will be found in the pages of the 
eraltst about the desirability of a second chamber to correct 
passions of the first, the argument that probably weighed most 
favour of a Senate was the necessity of a body to act as an 
visory council to the President, with functions of an executive 
racter, and at the same time to form a link with the State govern- 
ents. Doubtless, as any reader of “ Elhot’s Debates” may discover 
r himself, both considerations operated in the necessity of a 
chamber to represent the purely federal principle and the advisability 
of a tribunal which would ensure scientific and coherent legislation. 
But the Senate, once established, gave prestige to Hamilton’s 
arguments in favour of the bi-cameral system as the ideal agent of 
legislation; Adams spoke up for it, Story and Kent endorsed it; 
and in the States where it did not exist it was speedily adopted, and 
is now universal. But institutions often outlive the theories which 
gave' them birth, and were Hamilton alive he would probably 
repudiate the Constitutions of the American States as entirely alien 
to his aristocratic temper. Owing to the comparative ease with 
which those Constitutions are amended they have undergone profound 
modifications—the two chambers have been so much assimilated 
to each other in regard to the basis of representation and the term 
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of office, that they have become more and more like two divisions 


_ of the same chamber; except in a few States in New England the 


conception of the Upper House as representing a fiscal or a com- 


` munal unit has entirely disappeared; manhood suffrage has become 


` 


„almost all that there is left for the State legislatures to do. A bo 


‘been perfected until it has almost displaced the legislature as the 


all but universal; the age and property qualifications have been swept 
away; and “senators” and “representatives” are distinguishable in - 
little more than name. The State Senates are, therefore, no longer 
regarded or trusted as checks upon the Houses of Representatives ` 
The theory of popular, as distinct from Parliamentary sovereignty, 
to which I adverted above, has been developed at the expense, not 
of one chamber but of both, and has found expressions in amend- 
ments of the written Constitutions which, by their increasing length 
and explicitness, are for ever narrowing the scope of the legislative 
activity of the two chambers until im many States the referendum 
is the recognised agent not only of “constitutional” but even of 
ordinary legislation—a tendency which has received its extreme ` 
expression in the State of Oregon, where. the preamble of statutes- 
sigoificantly runs: “Be it enacted by the people of the State.” 

At the same time the institution of, the popular convention has 


















instrument of constitutional change, and the veto of the Governo 
upon legislation, once the exception in the States, is now the rul 
and extends even to appropriations. The theory of separation 
powers has been carried so far as to take out of the hands 
legislatures entirely the control of the executive which they form 
shared with the Governor, and to substitute for their appointmen 
heads of departments the principle of direct election. There is 
a reversion to type—a return to primitive forms of political org 
tion, reminding one more of the folk-moot of an early Teut 
tribe or the Landsgemeinde of a Swiss forest canton than 
Parliamentary government. Private “Bill: legislation seems to 


which only sits for sixty days in two years and is then dissol 
cannot, in any case, be expected to develop much vitality, and under 
the Constitutional Nmitations successively imposed upon it, the 
State legislature seems in danger of total atrophy. Almost from the 
first it was shadowed by the State courts, which at a very early date, 
although they never expressly received it, assumed by a process of 
inference* from the functions of the Federal Supreme Court the 
power to declare statutes invalid, an assumption which bears witness 
to a profound consciousness of the inadequacy of- the bi-cameral 
system as a security against hasty or inequitable legislation. 


‘ J. H. Morcan. 


*See a ee B A article by Thayer on the development of the judicial 
power in the States in the Harvard Law Review, vii. 129. 
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ONE CHAMBER OR TWO? 


ERHAPS the most remarkable feature of the fierce controversy 
which is now raging throughout the length and breadth of 
the United Kingdom is the very definite ring-fence within which 
it is being fought. ` In spite of one of those panic-stricken appeals 
om Lord Rosebery, without which none of our political con- 
oversies would be complete, both the great British parties seem 
ed in the fundamental belief that two chambers are necessary to 
proper government of a modern community. Of course, it ıs 
vogue of the Tories at the moment to pretend that the Veto 
sals embody a single chamber scheme, though even that effort 
been sadly marred by Mr. Balfour's characteristically frank 
ions during debate. But we need not take that very seriously. 
it is clear from speeches on the (Liberal side that the veto 
osals are consistent with the belief in the necessity for a second 
ber of considerable, and perhaps even in some respects pre- 
inant, power. : 
The whole controversy is at present characteristically British. 
e party tries to persuade the public that the other is doing some- 
ing desperate and revolutionary; but all the time we are engaged 
nothing more serious than discussing a first instalment of very . 
belated constitutional reform. As far as revolution is concerned, this 
is an affair of outposts. The single-chamber cry of the Tories is 
“only Pretty Fanny's way.” The belief of the party managers that 
votes can be secured by using the idea of “single-chamber rule” 
as a bogey, is perhaps the strongest evidence of all that the whole 
nation still profoundly believes in double-chamber rule. The history 
of the world would seem to show that there is no more perilous habit 
of mind than the contempt for little nations. And yet it seems, to 
the mind of the average Englishman, a final argument against single 
chamber rule that it exists in the sunny and prosperous, but undeni- 
ably small, South American Republic known as Costa Rica. 
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It is true that the Labour Party professes as a whole a strong 
theoretical belief in single chambers: and the extraordinary result of 
the recent election in the ‘Australian Commonwealth should warn any 
of us against treating the views of that party with indifference. But 
for the moment the Labour Party refrains from pressing its view; 
while there are reasons for believing that the Irish Party, who, m 
spite of Mr. Balfour’s efforts, still possess a strong fund’ of 
conservatism in their natures, are for the most Part believers in two 
‘chambers. 

But there is no inconsistency at all in being at one and the same 
time an enemy of the House of Lords and a firm second chamber 
man. 

For the question of the British House of ioe stands quite 
distinct and apart from the question of second chambers at large. 
The case against the House of Lords would be just as strong even 
if double-chamber government were an axiom of political thought. 
A careful perusal of the White Paper on second chambers laid 
before the Rosebery Committee will reveal to any open mind the 
glaring fact that among all the second chambers of the world there 
is no distant parallel to the British House of Lords. Even the old 
slow-moving, aristocratic communities of Spain and Austria have, by 
























hereditary rule. On the other hand, among the progressi 
communities, whether we take France and the United States 
our own self-governing colonies, there is not a single country w 
-has not adopted the elective principle for its second chambe 
well as for its first. 

So grave is the embarrassment to the body politic produce 
the veto of a body so completely unrepresentative and irresponsi 
as the House of Lords, that we are quite wise in adopting 
practical methods of our forefathers by uniting in the attack on 
body all those who object to hereditary rule, whether they be 
theory believers in two chambers or in one. The precedent t 
we have to keep in mind is the change introduced into our monarc 
by the great Whig reformers of 1688. Cromwell had previously 
tried to abolish the monarchy, but had failed to carry with him the 
approval of even the majority of the country. The “Lord Protector- 
“ship,” practically a reformed monarchy, never struck any very deep 
roots in the affections of the British people. The revolutionists of 
1688 were wiser. By changing the substance but leaving the form— 
by converting that absolute monarchy into a constitutional one—they 
carried with them that great body of opinion which by instinct and 
tradition still attaches itself to ancient forms. If they had proposed 
a Republic instead of calling in William III. they would have split the 
nation into halves, and probably led to the recall of James II. 

We must not be surprised, therefore, if the British people, following 
their line of development as peoples will, find their solution of the 
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Lords’ question by leaving the Lords in the gilded chamber, as they 
have left the King on ‘the throne, while at the same time entirely 
depriving the Lords of their veto, just as they have practically | 
deprived the Throne of the veto, last exercised by Queen Anne. By 

` such a change the Lords will probably gain the affections of the 
people quite as much as they have been gained by the Crown. It 
is a solution more consonant with the traditions of the country than 
the creation of an elective chamber of commoners. For the British 
people dearly love display, and in the long run, though they will claim 
the power, they will wish to keep the Lords’ coronets just as they 
have kept the Crown jewels. 


So much for our own case; but to any open-minded observer, 
whose gaze extends beyond these islands, there is no stranger fact 
in the world at present than this almost universal belief m second 
chambers among self-governing communities. Could there be a 
greater contradiction than the average profession of faith on this 
subject? On one side you have an overwhelming profession of belief -7 
in the power of representative institutions. On the other you have 
the assertion that they cannot be trusted. Every party bums incense 
n turn before the altar of the “will of the people,” and yet every 
arty seems to be afraid of that will) The new defenders of the 
ouse of Lords, for mstance, never profess any greater virtue for 
t body than that it possesses some mystical power of interpreting 
will of the people more accurately than the House of Commons. 
when you try to make the House of Commons a more accurate’ 
ction of the people’s will they use this very power to prevent it. 
en of all British parties jom in recommending representative 
blies as the one cure for the maladies of the whole world. 
ey rejoice openly when countries like Japan, Turkey, Russia, or 
rsia decide to have elected governing assemblies. They rebuke 
e Russian Czar for dissolving his Duma. Yet when their thoughts 
me back home they are quite ready to dissolve the House of 
vommons at the will of a small body of noble families. Like the 
litician in the “Biglow Papers,” they “believe in freedom ”—but 
only “as fur away as Pariz is.” 

And yet even at home they are not consistent. They tread on 
uncertain ground. In the intervals of praising the House of Lords 
they roundly declare that they are “House of Commons men.” 
While in the act of destroying the House of Commons they declare 
that they are believers in the people. Immediately after blaming 
members of the House of Commons for being too dependent on the 
electors, they scold them with almost the same breath for being 
“arbitrary” and “tyrannical.” In the name of the people, they 
destroy the men selected by the people. They smash the mirror ` 
because they claim that they have detected a flaw in it: and yet they 
do their utmost to prevent you from correcting any flaw. 
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No one is really deceived by these arguments. They are carefully ` 
cooked and seasoned by skilful party managers for the jaded popular - 
palate. They are the democtatic veneer for an oligarchic conspiracy. 
But perhaps some day these spokesmen of the Lords may’ realise 

` that they are treading on dangerous ground. For they are defending 
the aristocracy by arguments drawn from the armoury of mob rule. 
They are attacking the House of Commons—the one sane, orderly, 
_ peaceful, instrument of the people’s will—by the very arguments that 
have been used from the beginning of time by revolutionary enemies 
of established forms of democracy. It was Rousseau who said that 
in the intervals between General Elections~the people of England 
were no longer free, and it was that creed which guided the men 
of the French Revolution in rejecting British examples. It is a 
remarkable fact, that by talking about the results of General Elections 
as “gusts of opinion” and “ephemeral phases,” the Tories of this 
~ country are preaching precisely the same doctrine as the red-capped 
revolutionaries of Paris who preached in the hall of the Jacobins 
between the years 1789-1795* Oe T 
But it is by no means only the Tories who cherish a belief in 
- double-Chamber government: nor does the doctrine always take th 
extravagant forms. Sir Edward Grey has come forward as th 
leader of a school.of thought which has a considerable following i 
_ + all modern democracies. It is held by this school that no singl 
chamber can be trusted to itself: but the check required is 
to havea democratic origin. According fo this argument, 
‘representative principle requires in every State two expressi 
The difference between these expressions varies according to 
different apostles of the creed. Some of these second chamber 
advocate.a higher suffrage; others advocate a larger area for c 
stituencies ; yet others believe in a different period of tenure, such 

- the difference that exists in the United States between the six y 
duration of the Senate and the two years’ of the’ Representativ 
Assembly. But whatever form the faith of this school takes, it r 
upon some element of scepticism in the trustworthiness of 
‘representative assembly working alone. In its simplest expression 
the belief seems to be that democratic government, consists in a 

perpetual appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

. We need not be concerned here with the various ingenjous dilutions 
“of the hereditary principle put forward by “reformers” like Lord 
Rosebery. The only suggestions favoured by the House of Lords 
during this controversy divide themselves into two categories. One, 
is a revival of the’1716 proposal to abolish the Royal prerogative by 
limiting the number of peers—a proposal which is in essence a 
* * See Rousseau’s Contr i Social, Chapter XV. “The English-nation thinks that 
it is free, but it is greatly mistaken, for it is so only during the election of members 


of Parliament As soon as they are elected, it is enslaved, and counts for nothing.” 
Thet might come from a speéch in the House of Lords! 
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defiance both of King and Commons. The other consrsts of a series 
of gradually weakening suggestions for adding to the hereditary 
principle a slight admixture of persons with some claim to merit or 
distinction of service. All these proposals—which do not, indeed, 
add anything appreciable to the present form of creating peers, 
except to lmit the discretion of choice exercised by the Crown— 
stand entirely apart from the reform advocated by Sir Edward Grey. 
The Lords have from the beginning, in these debates, set their faces 
like steel agamst any infusion of an elective element, and the 
substitution of the word “chosen” for the word “elected” in the 
latest Rosebery resolution is final and conclusive evidence that the 
elective principle has now been set aside. 

The Grey proposal rests upon a far more plausible basis than this. 
His second chamber is to be purely elective, and therefore does not 
obviously clash with any democratic principle of choice. We are 
here brought back to the fundamental question: Is it necessary to 
have two elected chambers in order that a country shall be 
governed well? 




















No ome can underrate the force of argument and tradition that 
ies behind the second chamber proposal in this form. Perhaps 
hat appeals most strongly to the average man is the judgment of 
world. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. “This wise world of 
ours is mainly right,” as Tennyson freely translated that ancient 
orism. Looking over Europe, America, Asia and Africa there 
ery few exceptions to the second chamber rule. It seems very 
cult to imagine that all those great civilised communities can be 
the wrong tack. There must be something underlying this deep ' 
spicion of single-chamber government, and, unfortunately, recent 
vents in Greece seem to have lent force to the suspicion. 

It is true that a visitor from another planet might look with 
me wonder on the spectacle which the civilised democratic world 
ts. We can imagine a Martian passing from country to 
country with increasing amazement. “These people tell me,” he 
would say, “that they have invented a perfect form of government 
“for large conimunities of human beings. It is an ingenious system, 
“by which the various scattered fragments of the community elect 
“persons to express their will, and to assemble and debate various 
“points of view at one common centre. I have been very much 
“struck by that idea; perhaps had we adopted it Mars might have 
“been saved from decay. But what do I find? These people seem 
“to have very little trust in their own invention. No sooner have 
“these assemblies come together, selected at great effort and expense 
“and after great labours throughout these countries, no sooner do‘ 
“they come to any decision than that decision is liable to be revised 
“and, perhaps, reversed by another set of human beings. In some 
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“cases that second assembly is brought together on an absolutely 
“different principle, seeming to show that these people have no 
“confidence at all in their representative idea. In other cases it 
“is revised by an assembly elected on the same principle;—and that 
“seems to me almost equally strange, for it appears like the deed 
“of a man who does the same thing twice over.” 

But if he looked a little more closely this Martian would discover 
some symptoms that the faith in second chambers was weakening. 

Perhaps his attention would be directed to the case of Norway. 

Now, it is observable that the defenders of the House of Lords 
pever talk about Norway, though it is just as interesting a country 
as Costa Rica. Norway is not a South American Republic, but a 
European Sovereign State. It is governed by a single chamber, and 
has been governed in that manner ever since 1814. That single 
chamber is the Storthing, elected now by universal adult suffrage, 
including both men and women. Having been selected, the 
Storthing divides itself into two parts and creates by sub-division 
a second chamber within itself. That chamber is called the Lagthing, 
and has powers of revision or amendment over all Bills brought 
before the other half of the Storthing, thereafter known as th 
Odelsthing. When there is any difference of opinion the two halv 
of the Storthing meet together, and the difference is decided b 
common vote. No constitutional change can be brought abo 
except after a special dissolution. A Bill is passed through t 
Storthing before a dissolution, and then the dissolution is held 
the Bill eithér passed or rejected after the dissolution. 
‘ It seems a pity that no one has drawn attention to this case 
Norway, for it shows that that need of a revising body, whic 
the most conspicuous part of the second chamber case, may 
produced by a sub-division within a single elected chamber. 
proves also that the objects of the second chamber may be carrie 
out by the simple effort of one election, instead of subjecting 
country to the absurdity of two popular elections on different 
suffrages, with the result of two popular chambers both claimin 
separate and conflicting authority, and neither feeling complete 
responsibility. 

So much for Norway. But if he carried his researches further our 
Martian would discover that all the new Constitutions of the world 
were gradually diminishing the authority of second chambers. Take 
the Constitution of the South African Union, the latest-born 
Constitution in the world. That Constitution establishes, it is true, a 
second chamber. But in case of any difference between the two 
chambers it enacts the principle of joint meeting, so that any 
government with a big majority in a popular House could easily carry 
its measures. In regard to finance, while following the rule of other 
colonial Constitutions in laying down no absolute statutory bar to 
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the rejection of a Finance Measure,—leaving that to the same law. 
of custom that has hitherto prevailed in this country—the South 
African Constitution enacts that in case of differences between the 
chambers they shall hold their joint conference ‘during the same 
session—a provision which makes any government with a good 
majority absolutely and immediately supreme in point of finance. 

He would observe that this enactment carries us a step further 
than the similar provisions in the Australian Commonwealth Act 
of 1900. That Act, it is true, created the rule of jomt conferences, 
but it wedged in front of such a conference a dissolution, The 
result has been to give to the Australian Senate an immense and - 
preponderant authority in the development of the Commonwealth. 

But the real fact is that we, m this country, all exaggerate this 
argument from the example of the world. We forget that practically 
all the self-governing Constitutions of the world are copied from 
one model, and that is the United Kingdom. The reason why 
every self-governing country in the world thinks it necessary to . 
have a second chamber is precisely the same reason that it thmks 
it necessary to have a House of Commons. All these Constitutions 
are fashioned after the model of the British Constitution. If we 
‘allow ourselves to be frightened and guided by the exampld of the 
world, we shall be in the same position as a bearded man who, | 
standing in the middle of a room lined with looking-glasses, imagines 
that all men are bearded, and decides, therefore, that he must always 
vetain his beard. But he is seeing all the time not the image of 
er men, but so many reflections of himself. The second chambers 
the world are all distant reflections of our own, so that our journey 
und the world just brings us back to our own exampk. 
Returning, then, to the United Kingdom, our Martian, if he 
quired into our history, would make a strange discovery. He 
would find that the people of these Iskinds never deliberately created 
a second chamber at all. Our Saxon forefathers govermed this 
‘country with one chamber, in so far as their kings allowed any power 
to the people. Even after the Norman Conquest the kings were con- 
tent with one, the Great Council of the King. On to that assembly was 
grafted, in the days of Simon de Montfort, a body of representatives 
from all over the country. But still all these persons—barons, 
abbots, clergy, knights and burgesses—sat together in one chamber. 
Every educated person knows—or should know—how that chamber 
was gradually: divided. But it is a curious fact;—which our Martian 
would find it difficult to understand—that even at the present 
moment‘this original chamber which governed England in the time 
of the Norman kings is represented not by two chambers but by 
three. The House of Convocation, which is re-elected simulta- 
neously with the House of Commons, represents the third off-shoot 
from the single chamber which once governed England. And yet 
not even Lord Hugh Cecil claims a veto for Convocation. 
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‘ Second-chamber government, therefore, turns out to be only the 
accident of an accıdent. Are we quite certain that the world is 
so wise in regarding it as the last word in the art of government? 
‘Is it not about time that the whole case for and against second 
chambers was re-considered in the light of the experience of the last 
hundred years? 

If sach a consideration took place, there are one or two-questions 
to which some of us would definitely like to find an answer, and 
doubtless the experience of great countries like France, the United 
States, and our own self-governing colonies would help us. Here 
are some. Does the existence of a second chamber really improve 
the working of democratic government? Does it make it wiser, 
more reliant, or more sober? Is there any case of a second chamber 
really resisting an outburst of passion, or a burst of popular frenzy? 
Ts it not rather the fact that the existence of a second chamber has 
profoundly disturbed the balance of our House of Commons and 
tended to make it restive and irresponsible? Has it not of recent 
years introduced into its proceedings a note of ineffectiveness which 
has immensely injured its tone and value? Is not the true remedy 
for all the faults which have been recently attributed to the Commons. 
to be found, not in adding to the power of a second chamber, but 
in removing this irritating and thwarting incubus? Could not the 
advantages claimed for second-chamber rule, such as delay an 
revision, be secured, as in Norway, by a re-arrangement of a singl 
-chamber ? 

Certainly the philosophers are not all on one side. Those w 
‘quote Mill's hesitating judgment forget the vigorous and tren 
condemnation of double-chamber rule in that remarkable d 
Jeremy Bentham’s “Constitutional Code.”* Bentham pow 
‘argues at the end of that chapter that the true veto on a representa’ 
tive assembly is the veto of the people at recurring elections. . If w 
are obsessed with a fear of a second Long Parliament, the true 
corrective, according to this view, is to be found not in a second 
chamber, which is certain to be the slave of a party or a class, but in 
tthe shortening of Parliaments, or in some suen institution as the 
Referendum 

But the Liberals of to-day would, I fear, find oe Bentham 
rather strong meat. There is in this chapter a passage on the 
British House of Lords which certainly goes far beyond anything 
said at Limehouse or Newcastle :— 












‘ As to the greatest number—as to the great body of the 
people—greater would be the advantage to them if wolves in 
equal number, or in a number by ever so much greater, were 
imported from a wolf country, and turned out loose. The wolves 


* Vol. IX. of his works. The chapter on “The Supreme Legislative.” 
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would in ptocess of time be killed, and for every wolf killed 
there would be a wolf-skin, which would be good for something. 
The Lords, though each would do more mischief than many 
wolves, would not be killed: and if they were killed, their skins 
would not be-put to any use.’’* 


- “But Bentham,” it will be said, “wrote a hundred years ago. The 
“world bas changed since then.” 

Very well: let us judge the matter by present results, Is there 
any country where second chambers are of any value in the work 
of government? Is there any country where they are not an 
embarrassment and a hindrance? 

Travel about the world, and you will find the same verdict in all 

the great democratic communities—in the United States, in Canada, 
in Australia—that their second chambers have become centres of 
obstruction if not of actual corruption. The only possible exception 
might be found in France, where the French Senate—perhaps the 
best constructed second chamber in the world—-may be argued to 
have been of some value to the State while the existence of the 
epublic was in doubt. But now even the French Senate seems 
o have outlived its usefulness. It has just been playing almost 
cisely the same part over Old Age Pensions as our own House 
Lords. 
The only cases, indeed, where there is any strong argument for a 
cond chamber seem to be those of great federal communities such 
the German Empire, countries where the government of. the 
te States seems to require some representation distinct and > 
from the population at large. In those cases the balance is, 
me extent, rectified by the great self-governing powers possessed , 
the States, which prevent the second chamber from becoming the 
rst bulwark of narrow vested interests and privileges. One could 
agine a British second chamber built up on the same;lines, reared! 
a basis of healthy Home Rule for the various parts of the United < 
ingdom—for Scotland, Wales, England and Ireland, as well as for 
Canada, Australia, South Africa—and including in its ranks members 
sent there from all parts of the British Empire. Such an assembly, 
cut off from interference with finance or domestic legislation, might 
become a really noble Council for debating the great affairs of our 
scattered British communities. It might introduce a new dignity and 
cohesion into our “ Dominions beyond the Sea.” Such a body would 
acquire perhaps a mew voice in those great issues of peace and war 
which now interest the whole British Empire, and on which the 
Dominions that now contribute to our defences have an increasing 
claim to speak. 

That is a dream of the future: but it is only on such a basis that 
one could conceive a new second chamber as of any value to the 

* In Vol. IX., p. 114. 
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government of this country. Otherwise it seems probable that those 
thinkers who are filled with the dream of an elective Upper House 
as a substitute for the present House of Lords, are fashioning greater 
trouble for themselves. In such a form “new Presbyter” would be 
but “old priest writ large.” One could even conceive that such a 
new second chamber, by claiming popular authority behind its 
decisions, might prove an even more formidable fortress of vested 
interest, political prejudice and social privilege than the prepeni 


' House of Lords. . 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE ROMAN LADY. 


“All men rule over women, we Romans rule 
over all men, and our wives rule over 
. us.”—Cato, the Censor. 


HE Romans, who were notoriously willing to consider their 
genius for conquest as compensation for some sorts of genius 




















e Greek lady, she was in practice a different species. Ordinary 
sage speaks of “the women of Greece and Rome” as though they 
ere interchangeable. In this regard, as in too many others, it is 
pular to dwell on certain formal points of likeness between the ° 
o great rival races rather than on essential points of difference. 
eece and Rome have, in fact, suffered the fate that, according to 
ame Cardinal, has overtaken Voltaire and Rousseau: “Il parait 
ue, de leur vivant, ils ne pouvaient pas se sentir, quils ont passé 
existence à se dire des sottises. Ce n’est que depuis leur mort 
ue les deux font la paire.” In regard to the present question, the 
ormal likeness which they have in common with other patriarchal 
societies is that both held women to be perpetual minors. In Rome 
s m Athens a woman was subject to her father or his representative 
until she became subject to her husband. But while at Athens'the 
spirit of the law prevailed and harmonised with the general social 
sentiment, ın Rome it was in opposition to social sentiment, and was 
gradually modified by legal actions and other compromises until it 
bloomed into one of those complete anomalies that make us feel 
how similar ancient society was to our own. This feeling is much 
more frequently evoked by the history of Rome than by-that of 
Greece. The Greek is, after all, too exceptionable and too 
uncompromising to be companionable. But with the Roman there 
come into history many of the limitations, the cross-purposes, the 
makeshift substitutes for high intelligence,—the feeling, for instance, 
that it is more gentlemanly to be able to buy pictures than to be 
able to paint them,—the Philistinism, in a word, that makes the 
world seem home-like. ° 


` classical times was the inherited reward of the prowess of 


` traditions that corresponds in the least with Homer's lady. The 
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Apart from the tendency to blend her with the Greek lady, 
another historical fallacy has been at work to obscure the features 
of the lady of Rome. -She has suffered more than most from 
representation by types. In thinking of her one recalls chiefly . 
extreme cases. The imagination flits bewildered from Lucretia to 
Messalina, from Cornelia mother of the Gracchi to Agrippina mother 
of Nero. Tradition and the partisan have done their best to fix | 
upon her a rather inhuman character, whether for virtue or for vice. 

It is a study of some interest to try to discover the human meaning 
of her various presentations and to form a picture of her out 
of more reconcilable elements than mere antithesis. | 

Although the documents for early Greek history carry us much 
farther back in time than those for Roman history, the rising curtain 
nevertheless reveals the Roman in an earlier social stage than the 
Greek, for he is still apparently marrying by capture. While women 
have to be stolen-by a community their numbers will be relatively 
small; there will probably not be enough to go round. Among the 
Romans the natural results seem to have comprised a certain social 
importance for women and a strict monogamy for men as well 
for them. Under these conditions, it was apparently not nece 
to seclude a wife; at any rate, the Roman matron of all peri 
enjoyed personal freedom, entertained her husband's guests, had 
voice in his affairs, managed his house, and came and went as s 
pleased. In early days she shared the labours and the dangers 
the insecure life of a weak people among hostile neighbours. 
may not be fanciful to say that the liberty of the Roman w 


















pioneer ancestress, in the same way as the social freedom of 
American woman to-day comes to her from the brave col 
housemother, able to work and, when need was, to fight. It wo 
have been as difficult to find the lady in early Italy as in earl 
Massachusetts. There were but few: slaves for ber to be distinguishe 
from; there were no courtesans, nor was there so much wealth 

to fix a gulf between rich and poor. There is nothing in Roman 


lady came fast enough upon the Roman with all his other troubles ; 
but before that time the strong woman of the plain old days had 
become a fixed tradition, endowed with heroic attributes, and invoked 
to shame the singular product of wealth and cosmopolitanism that 


‘took hêr place. The historic Roman idealised the virtues of early 


society as shown by his ancestors, precisely as he idealised them 


. when he encountered them again among the Germans. The 


reverence for women, their chastity and their physical courage, 
seemed in each case a wonderful deviation from human nature as 
he knew it. The conditions that produced the lady, as well as most 
of the other complexities of his life, were in general the result of his 
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contact with alien civilisations. One creative act, however, which 
he accomplished independently, helped to produce the lady; the 
early organisation, namely, of Roman society on an aristocratic 
basis. As the group of tribal elders hardened into the Roman 
senate, it gave rise to the patrician class with the characteristic of 
hereditary privilege. Thus the Roman introduced pride of birth as 
a social motive. While he was still poor and illiterate he became 
“noble,” and his wife became, in the most artificial sense possible, 
a lady. We see her, of course, through the softening medium of 
literary treatment; her industry, her physical courage, her self- 
devotion to the family and the clan, her appreciation of honour from 
the man’s point of view, were traits that grouped themselves 
harmoniously about the great names of Hersilia and Lucretia and 
Valeria and Volumnia. Shakespeare’s vision of her is hardly more 
enthusiastic than Plutarch’s, from which indeed it was derived: 
Plutarch roundly declared that he could not subscribe to Thucydides’ 
famous definition of the virtue of women—that it should consist in 
their being spoken of as little as possible, whether for praise or 
lame. “The Roman practice is best,” he said, “by which the 
‘funeral eulogy is publicly pronounced over a dead woman as freely 
as over a dead man.” And his pages are full of references to the 
cellencies of the dead women of old. This early Roman lady, 
ing with tribal virtues, survived only sporadically in history. We 
almost say that Cornelia supports unaided the weight of the 
jestic tradition. The fragments of her letters to her surviving 
after the murder of his brother may easily be genuine, and they 
out the view of her character taken by posterity. Undques- 
bly Cornelia proves something for the existence of the old 
but it must not be forgotten that she would be an exceptional 
son in any age. Single episodes are reported in which other 
dies behaved as the theoretical domina should; Porcia and Arria 
d on the torch. But they excite among their contemporaries 
e wonder always roused by an anachronism. Just as the western 
world stood aghast at the prodigies of Japanese warfare, in which 
the most modern science was used as the weapon of a tribal 
psychology long outgrown elsewhere, so the Rome of Claudius’ time 
marvelled at Arria’s smoking dagger. In general it must be 
confessed that when the Roman lady comes upon the historic stage, 
she has already developed some of the characteristics that were to 
make her a perplexing element of society. Her force of character 
and the freedom to which she had been accustomed were certain to 
play havoc with the patriarchal system .as soon as circumstances 
should give opportunity, and opportunity was given almost as soon 
as history opens. . 

From the beginning of Roman expansion in the third century 
before Christ, the Roman husband was frequently and for long 
periods, away from home. The wars with Carthage, the wars in the 
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- East and in Spain, the wars in Northern Europe, drew the patrician 
abroad as systematically as the Crusades drew the knights of later 
Europe. In each case profound changes resulted in the character 
or, at any rate, in the demeanour of the lady. The first breaking 
down of her old social status seems to have been in the direction 
of allowing her to hold property. The marriage ceremony which 
passed her as a ward from the hand of her father to that of her | 
husband was so modified as to leave a married woman theoretically 
subject to the patria potestas, and therefore to prevent her property 
from passing to her husband. The effect of this arrangement appears, 
on the whole, to have been her financial independence. She could 
evidently receive legacies, for special legislation was needed at the 
end of the Punic wars to prevent women of the wealthiest class from 
doing so. The feeling of patriarchal society is always strongly 
against the economic independence of women. Aristotle believed its 
prevalence in Sparta to be one of the causes of decadence. The 
ancient lady could in no wise create property for herself, and the 
men who had acquired it by labour or conquest felt the unfairness 
of allowing it to be controlled by a parasite. Just after the close o 
the Punic war, in which Rome’s economic sufferings were very great 
the Roman ladies rebelled against certain sumptuary legislation whic 
specifically curtailed their expenditure. The famous speech of C 
opposing the repeal of the Oppian Law is, as reported by Livy, 
expression of the ever-recurrent uneasiness of the male in 
presence of the insurgent female, and in particular of the dislik 
women, which we shall find a pretty constant factor in the Rom 
temperdment : 

“Tf, Romans,” said he, 















every individual among us had made it a rule to maintain th 
prerogative and authority of a husband, with respect to his ow 
wife, we should have less trouble with the whole sex. It w 
not without painful emotions of shame that I just now made m 
way into the forum through a crowd of women. Had I no 
been restrained by respect for the modesty and dignity of some 
individuals among them, I should have said to them, ‘‘ What sort 
of practice is this, of running out into the public, besetting the 
streets and addressing other women’s husbands? "Could not each 
have made the same request to her husband at home? Are your 
blandishments more seductive in public than in private, and with 
other women’s husbands than your own?” 

Our ancestors thought it not proper that women should transact 
any, even private business, without a director. We, it seems, 
suffer them now to interfere in the management of State affairs. 
Will you give the reins to their untractable nature and their 
uncontrolled passions? This is the smallest of the injunctions 
laid on them by usage or the laws, all of which women bear with 
impatience; they long for liberty, or rather for licence. What 
will they not attempt, if they win this victory? The moment they 
have arrived at an equality with you, they will become your 
superiors. 
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The love of excitement, which was a temperamental trait of the 
Roman lady of history, became a dangerous matter. It was natural 
that strong-willed women, exceedingly like the men of their race in 
body and mind, should seek for some equivalent of the adventures 
their husbands were engaged in the world over. They had not been 
tamed, as had the ladies of Athens, by the slow action of long ages 
of masculine ‘encroachment. They were much nearer the soil and 
freedom. The men had not had time to bring them thoroughly into 
subjection, and yet were both unable and unwilling to set them free. 
Both sexes were in a false position, and overt acts of warfare became 
common. Livy reports three cases of husband-murder in noble 
families in thirty years) Divorce became a general practice. Not 
only the frivolous used it, but the staid. Men had to be persuaded 
into matrimony as a duty. The excellent Metellus Macedonicus 
started a propaganda of marriage on patriotic grounds, and his pessi- 
mistic argument became a classic: “If we could get along without 
“wives,” he is reported to have said, “we should all dispense with 
“the nuisance. But since Nature has decreed that we can neither 
“live very comfortably with them nor at all without them, we should 
‘consult rather our permanent good than our temporary happiness.” 
these things were table-talk while Cornelia was still living. All 
out her was a welter of feminine discontent. - Gradual amelioration 
the marriage law was accompanied by an invention whereby even 
married woman might hold property and control it; ‘she could 
tract a fictitious marriage, dissolve it at once, choose a guardian 
uit herself, and through him, as a dummy, administer her own 
te. These changes, however, while enlarging the lady’s power, 
e her nothing to satisfy her ambition and keep her out of mischief. 
ically her situation was a dangerous one, and many elements of. 
ety were withdrawn when wealth, culture, exciting new religions, 
iseases, slaves and philosophy were brought to Rome as spoils of 
ar. 













II. 


The unfortunate reaction upon the Romans of their achievements 
is a commonplace of history. The best of them were reduced in 
numbers by centuries of constant warfare, and the survivors were 
assailed’ by those bacilli of civilisation which always ravage a fresh 
race with a virulence unknown among the people that have grown 
adapted to them. And the conditions that proved in the long run 
fatal to the noble Roman worked rapidly and perniciously upon his 
wife. With the introduction of slavery what occupation the lady 
had was gone. She resigned the care of her house, the care of her 
children, the care of her person, to Greek slaves, who understood 
all these matters a great deal better than she did. The time that was 
left on her hands she filled with the pseudo-activities of the nouveau 
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‘riche. Through her efforts “society” was organised for the first time 
in Europe. What people wore, what they ate and drank, what sort 
of furniture they had, and how much their horses cost, were questions 

` that then for the first tıme acquired the importance they have ever 

since retained. The Greeks, who, to be sure, had nothing in their 
dwellings that was not beautiful, had still supposed that great works 
of art were for public places. With the Romans began the private 
collection of chefs-d'œuvre in its most snobbish aspect. The parts 
played by the sexes in this enterprise sometimes showed the same 
division of labour that prevails very largely in a certain great nation 
‘of our own day that shall be nameless: the husband paid for the best 
art that money could buy, and the wife learned to talk about it and 
to entertain the artist. It is true that the Roman lady began also to 
improve her mind. She studied Greek, and hired Greek masters to 
teach her history and philosophy. Ladies flocked to hear lectures 
on all sorts of subjects, originating the odd connection between 
scholarship and fashion which still persists. Their annexation of 
the field of letters was exceedingly annoying to their husbands. 

“I hate the woman,” says Juvenal, “who is always turning back to 
“the grammatical rules of Palemon and consulting them; thi 

“feminine antiquary who recalls verses unknown to me, and correct 

“the words of an unpolished friend which even a man would n 

“observe. Let a husband be allowed to make a solecism in peac 

A husband naturally preferred in woman the kind of culture a 

` by the amiable Calpurnia, Pliny’s wife. He says of her that 

delighted to read and read again her husband’s works, having 
other schoolmaster than love. Like Rousseau’s Sophie, the Ro 

_ lady should have had “du goût sans étude, des talents sans art, 

“jugement sans connaissance.” A woman of fashion, we are t 

reckoned it among her ornaments if it were said of her that she wa 

well-read and a thinker, and that she wrote lyrics almost worthy o: 

Sappho. She, too, must have her hired escort of teachers, and liste 

to them now and then at table or while she was having her hair 

dressed; ‘at other times she was too busy. And often while the 
philosopher was discussing high ethical themes her maid would come 
in with a love-letter and the argument must wait till it was answered. 

Thesmopolis, a Stoic philosopher, told his friend ‘Lucian of a morti- 

fying experience. He was attached to the suite of a great lady, who 

took it into her head to make a journey, and invited Thesmopolis 
to go with her. He found, in the first place, that his companion in 
the carriage was an effeminate youth, a pet of his mistress, who had 
the painted face, the womanish head-dress, and the rolling eye of 
his class. ‘Thesmopolis was an elderly man with a long white beard, 
respectable to the last degree. He suffered extremely from his 
companion, ‘who sang and whistled on the road, and would have 
stood up and danced in the carriage if he had not been forcibly: 
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restrained. But presently this annoyance was overshadowed, for the 
lady halted her own carriage and called to her philosopher. “ Will 
“you do me a favour?” said she. “ Anything in my power,” said he. 
“You dear, kind man,” said the lady; “take my lap-dog. She is 
“not, well, and I cannot make the servants pay any attention to her. 
“Indeed, they don’t even take any care of me. But I can trust her 
“to your tender heart” Thesmopolis could not refuse. He tried 
to hide the miserable little creature under his cloak, but she barked 
incessantly and chewed his beard. Then she threw up her yesterday’s 
soup, and finally she had puppies in his lap. 

Nothing very important in the way of production resulted from all 
the lady’s literary activity. The verses of Sulpicia, if Sulpicia’s they 
be, are the sole surviving evidence of creative effort among her kind ; 
and, respectable as they are, they need not disturb Sappho’s repose. 
Tt was indirectly that the Roman lady affected literature, since kinds 
began to be produced which should meet her special taste, for it is 
hardly an accident that the vers de société should expand and the 
novel originate in periods when, for the first time, women were a 
ge element in the reading public. If, however, we consider the 
ain body of Latin literature with an eye to the reflection in it of 
e lady, we find at once one of the profound differences that 
trast it with the literature of Greece. The feminism ofthe Greek 
ot here. Beyond any other literature we have that of Rome is 
As Cornelia is pretty nearly an isolated case in history, 
ted for a type because she is so far from typical, so Dido stands 
ically alone in literature as a woman sympathetically drawn. 
the most Hellenised of Romans, owes a very considerable _ 
of his great prestige to the fact that he achieved the solitary 
-story of Latin poetry. But even Vergil did not venture to make 
heroine a Roman lady; and her regrettable lack of self-control 
rved but to emphasise the hard core of Roman temperament in 
e hero. Lavinia was what a Roman always felt a woman should 
: a somewhat cold embodiment of the virtues most serviceable to 
n, and devoid of that charm which he deemed in early days 
nnecessary and in later days pernicious. Apart from Dido there is 
nothing in Latin letters that corresponds with the women of Greek 
tragedy, or even with Homer’s women. The comedians, beginning 
where Greek comedy left off, deal with “little” women; the few 
ladies of their scenes are but indifferently rendered. The lyrists sing 
of light loves, humorous and sensual loves, and of disillusion and 
fatigue. The husband appears as the conventional mari of literature, 
the somewhat fatuous government against which the wife and the 
lover are perpetually in brilliant opposition. The smouldering 
hostility between male and female of this strong-willed race breaks 
now and then into flame. Juvenal’s nerves are set on edge by the 
“new woman” of his day, just as Cato’s had been three hundred years 
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_ her own and uncertain health. The bulk of her husband’s letter 


r Do ae wor eos È i D5 SERS 


` before. , His indictment of her vices loses its effect by including, her 


foibles and even her good points. He couples homicide with a taste 


` ' for literature, superstition with an interest in public affairs, as alike 


reprehensible. Cicero’s attack on Clodia, Catullus simultaneous love 

and hate, Martial’s sinister epigrams, are the most powerful expres- ' 
sions the Roman knew of his feelings toward woman. Imaginatively 
she did not touch him; practically, she was a disturbing element. 
The writers of Rome have defamed the Roman lady, as the French 
novelists have defamed the lady of France. Just as honest French- 
men-to-day tell an incredulous ‘Anglo-Saxon world that there are 
French ladies of high degree who are pure and devoted, so the 
careful historian of Rome must constantly remind his reader that 
the city never lacked for blameless ladies. The two true inferences 
to be made from the prevailing literary tone are that the women of 
Rome were active-minded, impulsive and passionate, and that the 
men of Rome had a certain hardness of fibre that made them very 
generally anti-feminist. 

Cicero was a kindly man, cultivated and thoughtful; his modest 
fortune and social position excused him from many of the faults o 
greater men, while the respect justly entertained for his talents an 
for his character (since all things are relative) gave him a wide ran 
of acquaintance. It is interesting to note in the letters of such 
man his reaction to feminism. Cicero was no contemner of wom 
He disapproved the seclusion of the Greek lady, and had no 
to see it introduced at Rome; but he would have been glad to 
a censor established who should teach men how to govern their 
properly. Huis own wife, Terentia, presented few problems. - 
seems to have been a rather uninteresting person, with a fortun 
















her, however, are full of confidencé and pet names. He lived w 
her without substantial difference for nearly thirty years, and the 
his tone began to change. The later letters are merely formal not 
and the last of them is such, it has been said, as no gentleman wo 
write to his housekeeper. His next step was to divorce his old wif 
on what ground we do not know, and to marry the youthful Publili 
to whom he was not much more civil. He dearly loved his daughter. 
Tullia, and suffered profoundly from her loss. But while he was still 
under its recent shadow he writes to Atticus: 


/ 


“ Publilia has written to tell me that her mother, on the advice 
of Publilius, is coming to see me with him, and that she will 
come with them if I will allow it; she begs me in many words of 
entreaty that she may be allowed to do so, and that I should 
answer her letter. You see what an unpleasant business it is. 
I wrote back to say that it would be even more painful than it 
was when I told her that I wished to be alone, and that therefore 
.I did not wish her to come to see me at this time. I thought 
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that, if I made no answer, she would come with her mother; now 
I don’t think she will. For it is evident that her letter is not her 
own composition. Now this is the very thing I wish to avoid, 
which I see will occur—namely, that they will come to my house; 
and the one way of avoiding is to fly away. I would rather not; 
but ] must. I beg ‘you to find out the last day I can remain here 
without being caught.” 


Cicero’s brother, Quintus, married Pomponia, a sister of Cicero’s 
triend Atticus. Apparently he liked his sister-in-law no better than 
his wife. At any rate, he writes of her to Atticus in terms that 
furnish a vivid little scene from the comedy of manners: 


I now come to that last line of your letter, written crossways, 
in which you give me a word of caution about your sister. The 
facts of the matter are these. On arriving at my place at 
Arpinum, my brother came to see me, and our first subject of 
conversation was yourself, and we discussed it at great length. 
After this I brought the conversation~round to what you and I 
discussed at Tusculum, on the subject of your sister. I never saw 
anything so gentle and placable as my brother was on that 
occasion in regard to your sister; so mych so, indeed, that if 
there had been any cause of quarrel on the ground of expense, it 
was not apparent. So much for that day. Next day we started 
from Arpinum and Junched at Arcanum. You know his property 
there. When we got there Quintus said, in his kindest manner, 
“ Pomponia, do you ask the ladies in; I will invite the men.” 
Nothing, as I thought, could be more courteous, not only in the 
actual words but also in the intention. But she, in the hearing 
f us all, exclaimed, “ I am only a stranger here! The origin 
of that was, as I think, the fact that Statius had preceded us to 
look after the luncheon. Thereupon Quintus said to me, 
“ There, that’s what I have to put up with every day!” You 
will say, ‘‘ Well, what does that amount to?” A great deal; 
and indeed she had irritated even me: her answer had been given 
with such unnecessary acrimony, both of word and look. I 
concealed my annoyance. We all took our places at table except 
her. However, Quintus sent her dishes from the table, which 
she declined. In short, I thought I never saw anything better- 
tempered than my brother or crosser than your sister; and there 
were many particulars which I omit that raised my bile more 
than they did that of Quintus himself. 

















These tiresome ladies of 'Cicero’s family were by no means votaries 
of the new culture; they were the surviving form of the simple 
materfamilias. Even on them the new conditions had worked, 
bringing migraine and irritable nerves; but they were reposeful in 
comparison with the women of the world, Clodia, Sempronia, and 
their like, whose lives touched Cicero’s. “Hysteria” begins to be 
spoken of in literature, and social history begins to belong to the 
pathology of fatigue. i 

There was at no time at Rome anything that could be called a 
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.feministic movement. No solidarity existed in a sex split. by caste 


into classes that had no motive in common. The ladies from time 
to time organised to obtain legislation in their interests, but as far 
as we know such legislation dealt only with pecuniary questions. 
We have no record of any attempt on their part to improve the 
lot of women in general, Women in general were, in fact, sub- 
merged. An inspection of the literature and the inscriptions of the 
late Republic and the early Empire gives the odd impression that the 
Roman women of the lower classes had pretty nearly ceased to exist. 
The professional woman, if we may so call her—the doctor, the 
accoucheur, the masseuse, the actress, the dancer, the courtesan, the 
dressmaker—was almost always a Greek. In trade and industry the 
same was true; according to the inscriptions, Greek women were. 
the fishmongers, the barmaids and the laundresses of Rome. No one 
can doubt that hundreds of thousands of hard-working, God-fearing 
Roman women lived silent unrecorded lives and bore children to 
carry on the State. But the lady had nothing to do with them. Her 
struggles were directed to the strengthening of her own position. 
It was to this end that Hortensia and her ladies came down to th 
Forum to argue that taxation without representation is tyr 
When the Second Triumvirate were driven to every expedient to 
money for the war with Brutus and Cassius, they published an e 
requiring fourteen hundred of the richest women to make a valuat 
of their property, and to furnish for the war such portion as 
triumvirs should require from each. A body of the women conc 

















thing no man durst do in those days. Hortensia (daughter of 
great Hortensius, a leader of the bar, Cicero's rival, Verres co 
was their spokesman. Appian gives us her speech: 


As is befitting women of our rank addressing a/petition to yo 
we had recourse to your female relatives. Having suffer 
unseemly treatment on the part of Fulvia, we have been compell 
to visit the Forum. You have deprived us of our fathers, o 
sons, our husbands and our brothers, whom you accuse of havin 
wronged you. If you take away our property also, you reduce 
us to a condition unbecoming our birth. If we Women have not 

. voted you public enemies, have not burned down your houses, or 
led an army against you, why do you visit upon us the same 
punishment as upon the guilty, whose offences we have not 
shared? Why shođid we pay taxes when we have no part in the 
honours, the commands, the statecraft for which you contend? 
“ Because this is a time of war,” do you say? Let war with the 
Gauls or the Parthians come, and we shall not be inferior to our 
mothers in zeal for the common safety; but for civil wars may 
we never contribute. J 

; When Hortensia had thus spoken, says Appian, the triumvirs 
were angry that women should dare to hold a public meeting 
when the men were silent. They ordered the lictors to drive them 
away from the tribunal, which they’ proceeded to do until cries 
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were raised by the multitude outside, when the lictors desisted, 
and the triumvirs said they would postpone till the-next day the 
consideration of the matter. On the following day, they reduced ` 
the number of women from fourteen hundred to four hundred. 


Public speaking had no terrors for the Roman lady. We read of 
women of litigious temperament who were constantly at law, and who 
argued their own cases in the prætor’s court and in the Forum. The 
practice was prevalent enough to need an edict to suppress it. ¢ 
Business on a large scale sometimes provided an outlet for the 
energies of the restless, able and idle domina. The manufacture of 
bricks seems to have been largely in her hands, for almost every 
Roman brick is stamped with the name of its maker, and the names 
of many great ladies, including even empresses, are handed down to 
us on the remnants of their product. 


Ii. ‘ 










The great field, however, for the activity of the Roman lady was 
the exertion of her personal influence and the development of her 
ower in political and social intrigue. The amorous intrigue, for 
hich she is perhaps most famous, should be subordinated to the 
her two, for it was apparently in many cases their handmaid.. Like 
e male of her kind, the Roman lady was possessed of great sexual 
itability, and she indulged it as freely as he. In her case, as in 
love turned easily to hate, and even more easily to ennut. Like 
, while indulging passion she despised its object. Like him, she 
ed power and money to be the great goods. Clodia and Sem- 
onia are men in petticoats; they have the hot blood and the cool 
eads of men; their loveliness is the poisoned weapon with which 
they carry on the sex war. 

The tendency towards concentration of power in the hands of two 
‘or ‘three men gave the Roman lady a more dazzling opportunity. 
Nero wished that the people had but one neck; the lady’s more 
reasonable desire was attained when the governing power had but 
one heart. The women of the Triumvirates are hardly less striking 
-figures than the men. The Empire saw a succession of masterful 
women, indistinguishable psychologically from the male. Augustus 
caused public honours to be accorded to ‘his wife and to his sister. 
Tacitus was struck by the significant novelty of a woman enthroned 
when Agrippina was seated near Claudius to review a Roman army. 
With the Antonines titles for women began to develop—* Mother of 
“the Legtons.” “Mother of the Senate and the People.” .It was 
debated in the Senate whether magistrates sent to govern the pro- 
vinces should be permitted to take their wives with them, and m the 
course of the discussion conservative opinion declared that the official 
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ladies were altogether too active in political matters. The governor's, l 
wife was a farge. All the intrigues of the province centred in her; 
she’ had her finger in every pie; even military discipline got into 
_ her department. She would appear on horseback beside her husband, 
inspect, drill, and harangue the troops. Many a sturdy Roman seems 
‘to have felt towards this efficient lady as the Rev. Mr. Crawley felt 
‘towards Mrs. Proudie, and to have said as he did, “ Woman, the distaff 

“were more fitting for you.” 

The great lady of the Empire was aware that the splendour of her 
position placed her above criticism, or, at any rate, above any painful 
results from it, and this consciousness reinforced the tendency she 

had always had to let herself go. Very. far indeed she went. As 
in the case of the man of her kind, very brutal pleasures 4nd very 
crude vice were needed to stimulate her nerves. It was an extra- 
ordinary age, and produced many phenomena that belong to the 
department of pathology. Its moralists delighted to paint its black- 
ness; but in more cases than one the moralists knew by hearsay 
only of the wickedness of great ladies, being themselves surrounded 
by pure and gentle women. 

It is very plain that the Roman resented and dreaded the develo 
ment in his womankind of the desire to please. The old Rom 
lady, according to tradition, had entertained no such desire. S 
rested, like a man, on her sterling qualities. To be charming 
in Roman eyes, an admission both: of weakness and of ambi 
Unless a,.woman wanted something she ought not to have, she 
no need of: charm; and if she stooped to its use it must be be 
she had not the force of brains and character to reach her en 
more manly means. Why did an honest woman wish to be a 
tive? Whom should she attract but her husband, who, by hypothe 
was sufficiently attracted already? Tacitus says of Livia that st 
was “more gracious in manners than would have been approved i 

“a woman of the olden time” The rhetor Porcius Latro declar 
that a lady who wished to be safe from insulting advances shoul 
bestow only so much care on her toilet as not to be dirty. She shoul 
be accompanied by elderly maid-servants, whose respectability would 
warn off the enterprising. She should walk with dowhcast eyes, and 
if she met a pertinacious admirer she should be rude rather than 
encouraging. But such (said he) was not the conduct of women of 
the world. They ran to meet temptation. Their faces were arranged 
„for seduction, their bodies were just covered and that was all, their 
talk was charming and witty, and their manner was so as that 
any man dared approach them. 

The Roman lady had, in fact, discovered the smokeless Sider 
that put her on a somewhat less unequal footing with the enemy. 
Social changes in Rome had brought her from the privacy of her own 
house into the world of society. She found herself at the head'of a 
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great establishment, with town houses and country houses, with a’ 
round of magnificent entertainment to offer and to receive, and with 
more money to spend than Europe had ever seen collected before 
or would see again for many centuries. Supposing her singly 
devoted to her husband, she found she could’be of 1mmense assistance 
to his career. Often, too, she found that she must compete with 
other women for his admiration. An attractive demi-monde, chiefly 
Greek, had become an institution in Rome. It behoved a wife to be 
as charming and as intelligent as the ladies without the pale. The 
art of fascination once learned, it was difficult not to keep it in 
practice at the expense of the first comer. And when a woman had 
discovered that she counted for something in her. husband’s career 
she not unnaturally aspired to a career of her own. Seneca expressed 
succinctly the dilemma in which the Roman found himself. It is hard, 
said he, to keep a wife whom everyone admires; ‘-and if no one 
admires her it is hard to have to live with ber yourself. ` 

We have a great deal of detailed information about the ladies of _ 
Rome. Many are known to us by name, and we are aware of the 
impression they made on their contemporaries. We should not be 
helped in differentiating them from other ladies by opening a ledger 
and setting down the good against the bad, Calpurnia against 
austina, and Alcmene against Trimalchio’s wife. The trait that is 
nteresting for our purpose is present in good and bad alike. 
The Roman lady was a person; indeed, she was often what we 
ll a “character.” She is distinguished from the Athenian lady as 
statue in the round is distinguished from the relief. Once for all 
e was detached from the background of family life and, not sup- 
orted throughout her height by the fabric of society, must see to it 
at her personal centre of gravity should not lie without her base. 
She committed her own sins and bore ber own punishment. Her 
virtues were her own, and did not often take the direction of self- 
effacement. The strong men among whom she lived, who broke 
evcrything else, could not break her. Their uneasy disapproval of 
her is her epitaph, and the fact of her liberty to create uneasiness 
is hers. 
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N these days, when competent literary work is carried out punc- 
I tually and monotonously by a large body of more or less 
- professional writers, something more than the technical excellence 
of what is written is needed to arrest our attention to the man who 
writes. The author must offer some salient characteristic, som 
' definite mental colour or spiritual form, if he is to be disengag 
from the mob of gentlemen who sweep carefully and briskly over 
wide variety of subjects. There must be a concinnity ; the parts 
"a man’s talent, character, history, idiosyncracy. must be so fit 
together as to present a harmonious and definite effect. In suc 
concinnity the work and person of the late Vicomte de Vogiié 
present themselves. On the crowded literary stage, somebody alwa) 
made an appearance when it was he who entered; a blank ıs manuf. 
now that he so suddenly and untimely quits it for ever. In the few 
words that follow, written before the leaders of critical Opinion in 
France have had time to sum up his qualities, an effort will be made 
‘ to say how that dignified and austere figure struck an English 
contemporary. 
There was little in the person of Melchior de Vogüé to attract the 
idle curiosity of the crowd, and in consequence he wasenever one of 
. the notabilities of the boulevard. ‘He was independent, austere, 
rather cold m manner, aloof from the crowd. He offered no affecta- 
hon for the journalist, no eccentricity for the caricaturist. There 
was that in his outer presence which transmitted feeling with difficulty. 
Full of onté as he was, he could not give an impression of Jonhomie. 
He was timid, reserved and conscious of his moral and intellectual 
superiority; the unreasoning quality in his fellow-men never ceased 
to distress and alarm him. He was the head of the younger branch 
of an ancient family, which had, in times past, scarcely distinguished: 
_ itself by anything except its pride; “ Porgueil des Vogiiés” had 
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always been a proverb. In the eminent writer who has now left us, 
the famıly characteristic took the form of a dignified withdrawal from 
controversy. He would not strive nor cry, but his tall, stif figure, 
his careful dress, his limpid, penetrating eyes, his hard voice with the 
odd break in it, all combined to testify to the imperious, dictatorial 
and self-concentrated nature which good breeding and good taste 
held in a perpetual outward control. The ideal of Melchior de Vogüé 
was one of pure, unimpassioned intellectuality. His central ambition 
was to rule by sheer mental predominance. He was not indifferent 
to the passions of the hour, but he determined not to be drawn into 
their vortex. He was not insensitive to the sorrows of the world, 
but he was thoroughly determined to stand outside all the coteries 
which battled about them in the public arena. He meant to help, but 
it must be by means of a Jong arm from outside. 

This is the external view of the grave and punctilious aristocrat 
who occupied so large a place in the literary life of his time, and 
with whom, however, even in Paris, nobody was ever known to take 
a liberty. The internal view will, doubtless, be presently expressed 
by numerous and ardent friends. Vogiié was a stoic, but beneath 
his mora] austerity there glowed a humanity none the less attractive 
ecause it was veiled by reserve. This cold, stiff man, who rarely 
smiled, who moved upon his appointed way as though his head were 
the clouds, possessed an inward serenity which was founded, not on 
otism, but on tenderness of aspiration. His peculiar earnestness 
power were intensified by that content, 










Surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned. 


The subject of his meditation was the redemption of the spirit of 
man. He found that spirit walking in a dry place, and he pondered 
long on a mode of leading it back into the oasis of dreams. He was 
faithful in hope; sad, but never discouraged; it seemed better to do 
nothing than to do what was hasty or commonplace. At length his 
patience left him. He found that the soul was being stifled in the 
French cultuge of his day, and he undertook its resuscitation. He 
tore away the cere-clothes of pseudo-scientific dogmatism, and he 
wrote (in his manifesto of 1885): 
uoi bon vivre, si ce n’est pour s’instruire, c’est-a-dire pour 
imoditier sans relâche sa pensée? Notre âme est le lieu d’une 
perpetuelle métamorphose : c’est même la plus sûre garantie de 
son immortalité. Les deux idées ne sont jamais séparées dans 
les grands mythes où la sagesse humaine a résumé ses plus 
hautes intuitions. 


This was strange language in the Paris of a quarter of a century 
„ago, although it may seem natural enough to-day. If it is natural 
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to-day it is largely because Melchior de Vogüé condemned the literary 
pharisaism which denied all modification and all intuition, and that 
jeered at the unseen and the unobserved. He is worthy of honour 
and attention because, in a dark hour, he stood out for loyalty, for 
religion, for hope and consolation, To him is due the reappearance 
of mystery and illusion in French imaginative literature. Weariness 
and emptiness had fallen upon the fields of literature, and it was 
Vogiié who called down once more upon them the dews of virtue and 
beauty. He has been called the Chateaubriand of the Third 
Republic, and the comparison is not without suggestiveness. 

Marie Eugène Melchior de Vogüé was born at Nice on the 24th of 
February, 1848. Long afterwards, when he was admitted to the 
French Academy, it was whimsically remarked that, without close 
examination of the facts, no future historian would be able to decide 
whether he was born under a king or under a republic, in France or 
' in Italy, a member of the nobility or a simple citizen. To these 
hesitations may be added another :—whether his birthplace was really 

Nice by the accident of a visit, or the ancestral castle of Gourdan, 
where all his early life was passed. Gourdan, the home of the cadet 
. branch of the Vogüé family, stands, deep in woods, near the summi 
of the Coiron, a chain of the Cevennes, in the wildest part of 
wildest province of France, the Ardéche. Immediately around it 
volcanic basalt takes shapes of grotesque and sinister violence, whi 
filled the imagination of the child with wonder. From his moth 
` very beautiful Englishwoman who survived until the present 
Melchior obtained his earliest impressions of an exotic languag: 
literatüre. He has described how, at a very tender age, he fell u 
the charm of the vast and deserted library at Gourdan, fitted o 
the eighteenth century with everything proper for the boredom 
a nobleman. 

It was to another source, however, as he has told us in one of hid 
rare moments of self-revelation, that he owed the bias of his life: 
was taken, as a child, to see the curiosities of his own immediat 
neighbourhood, and these included, in that noble valley of the Rhone, 
the amphitheatres, aqueducts, triumphal arches and ruined mauso- 
leums of Roman Gaul. It was at Orange, or Nimes, or Cavaillon, 
that he felt “les premières secousses de l’Ame,” the-earliest sensations 
of the majesty of the great dead past: 















Depuis lors (he continues), les hasards d’une existence errante 
ont fait relever les visions pareilles sous mes pas, au Colisée, à 
l’Acropole, dans les ruines d’Ephése et de Baalbeck, sous les 
pylônes de Louqsor et sous les coupoles de Samarcande; j’ai 
admiré partout, mais je n’ai-retrouvé nulle part l'ivresse toute 
neuve, 1’éblouissement laissé dans mes yeux par les reliques de 
Provence, par les blocs romains tremblants 4 midi dans la vapeur 
d’or, sur le pale horizon d’oliviers d’où monte la plainte ardente 
des cigales. 
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Early he formed the design of becoming a traveller. It may strike 
us as strange that one who was to be the typically academic wnter 
of his generation seems to have had no more regular education than 
could be given him, in a brief passage, by the Fathers of Notre Dame 
at Auteuil. At the age of twenty, Melchior left “son chateau farouche” 
in the Ardéche and started wandering in Italy. There the war of 
1870 found him. He rushed back to France and, in company with 
an elder brother who was already commencing soldier at St. Cyr, 
volunteered for the front. He fought at Rethel, he was slightly 
wounded at Beaumont ; towards the close of the long and tragic day 
at Sedan his brother was shot dead at his side. Melchior escaped, 
to be captured by the Prussians and imprisoned for six months at 
Magdeburg. 

With his release, his practical career began. His cousin, twenty , 
years his senior, the Marquis de Vogiié—himself now a member of 
the French Academy—proceeded to Constantinople as Ambassador 
of the Republic, and Melchior, entering the diplomatic career, accom-. 
panied him as secretary. This was a period of awakening intellectual 
energy, the effects of which were manifest in all the young man’s early 
writings, in the inevitable volume of poems without which no prose 
writer considers himself equipped (in Melchior de Vogiié’s case never, 
think, published), in his impressions of Syria, of Palestine, of Egypt, 
thich were enclosed in his charming “Voyages au pays du passé” 
1876. It was at Constantinople that his soul was first roused to 
clear perception of the eternal beauty of the past, and he spent, 
us not say that he wasted, months and years listening to the 
ters of the Bosphorus as they broke in star-showers under the 
cular cypresses. 

In the winter of 1872, he visited Ephesus, Rhodes, Byblos, Baalbeck, 
erusalem, everywhere intent upon following, as though it were a 
strain of fugitive music, the perpetual tradition of the past, everywhere 
seeking among the ruins of antiquity for the perennial melody of life. 
His éarliest impressions are of a gravity which may almost make us 
smile, so little have they of the thoughtless buoyancy of youth. But 
the writer dreaded in himself as much as he detested in others the 
juvenile arrogance which breaks with bye-gone dignities. What he ~ 
would have said to the Nathans and the Marinettis of to-day, the 
furious charlatans whose instinct before antique beauty is to shatter 
and defile, it is perhaps best that they should never know. The 
earliest essays of the Syria and Palestine series have the elegant 
naiveté of unconscious art. They would not have been written but 
for the accident that a friend, Henri de Pontmartin, who was pre- 
vented from accompanying Vogüé, begged for a detailed record, and 
having received it, would give the author no peace until he had 
persuaded him to send his letters to the Revue des Deux Mondes. In 
the summer of 1875 Vogüé made a careful examination of Mount: 
Athos, and the result of this was likewise welcomed by the Revue. 












| . appreciate all forms of vital beauty, however foreign they might 
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From Cairo, Melchior de Vogiié was promoted to St. Petersburg 
in 1876. At the first shock the contrast between the South and the 
North seemed to be too severe, but he speedily regained his balance 
of spirit, and the problems of ‘Russian history made a passionate 
appeal to his curiosity. He taught himself the Russian language, 
in which he presently became a proficient, and he threw himself with 
vehemence into the study of a people which was just beginning to 
attract warm sympathy in France, but of whose literature, customs 
and traditions the French were still almost entirely ignorant. In 
Russia Vogiié found much ready help and many suggestions: He 
buried himself in the vast history of Soloviov, who was still alive, 
and, unless I am misinformed, he found occasion to attend the lectures 
of that eminent professor at Moscow. He followed with keen atten- 
‘tion the archeographic and ethnographic discoveries of Kostmaroff, 
with whose enlightened and patriotic liberalism Vogiié was in full 
conformity. He was led on to study the Russian character as it is 

' revealed by the great imaginative writers of the third quarter of last 
century, the giants who, at the time of his arrival in St. Petersburg, 
were, with the exception of Gogol, all still alive and at the height of 
their power. 

It was part of the remarkable talent of Melchior de Vogié that h 

- was always ready to accept a new view of life. He was keen 











to the traditions in which he himself had hitherto been brought 
His spirit was from its birth a wanderer, but it traversed the w 
places of the world without a trace of the brand of Cain upo 
brow. On the contrary, the shadow of the pale leaf of the olive %™ 
always flickering against it Vogüé, taking himself, as he 
infinitely au sertéux, very deeply interested in all the modificatio 
of human life, already dreaming of how he might restore serenity an 
faith to the outworn intellectuality of France, was for a moment 
daunted by the strangeness of Russia, and then violently, and finally, 
fell in love ‘with its indulgence and simplicity. In certain admirable 
recent studies* one of the best-equipped of our younger critics has 
dwelt on the great difficulty presented by “the paradoxical thread 
“which runs through the Russian character.” Thirty-five years ago 
this element of paradox was unrecognised and undefined, even by 
the Russians themselves. It puzzled and baffled Vogiié, with his 
logical Latin instinct, his perfect reasonableness, his austere and 
authoritative temper of mind, but it rather fascinated than repelled 
him. 

What we have to deal with here, however, is not the genius of 
Russia in itself, but the effect of that genius on the mind of a French- 
man destined, through his assimilation of certain elements in it, to 
exercise a great influence on his own people. Whether Vogiié really 
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* “Landmarks in Russian Literature,” by Maurice Baring. (Methuen? & Co., 
1910.) y ; 
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comprehended Russia or no is a question which I am not competent 
to answer, and it hes aside from the present discussion. What is 
interesting at this moment is the fact that a young French writer, 
resident in St. Petersburg between 1875 and 1882, carefully cultivating 
a rich, full style which he restrained within the limits of an almost 
classic purity, employed that style, with all its gravity of reflection 
and profusion of imagery, on the interpretation of an alien literature 
which was remarkable for the opposites of all these qualities, for. 
turbulence, redundancy, stubbornness, exaggerated emotion and 
sensuous extravagance of fancy. The strange material on which he 
worked not merely did not affect his method towards an imitation 
of itself, but the more intimately he studied it and extracted from it 
what was sympathetic to his temperament, the more were the 
‘eminently un-Russian qualities of Vogiié, his serried thought, the, 
complication of his firm, ornate, rather old-fashioned style, his perfect 
probity and moderation of sentiment, emphasised in the careful pro- 
gress of his writings. 

“ Tt was in the presence of Russia that his own peculiar character 
became developed, one would affirm, in a peculiarly un-Russian 
direction. That he was absorbed, in these early diplomatic days, in 
e social forms and habits of his adopted country, did not prevent 
im from remaining exquisitely and rigidly French. He traversed 
e vast empire from north to south; he followed the conquering 
y of General Annenkoff to Khiva and Samarkand ; he even sealed 
troth to Russia by marrying the general’s sister, Anna Nicolaievna, 
,-with their four sons, survives him to-day. In spite of all this, , 
in spite of the very strong infusion of Russian sentiment mto his 
aracter, and his strong streak of English blood, Melchior de Vogiié 
mained intensely French, and the principal result of his study of 
ussia was that his familiarity with the semi-Oriental order of ideas 
gave him a weapon to use in his approaching fight in the West 
against the enemies of spiritual and religious beauty. 

Vogiié’s regular communication of Russian studies to the Revue 
des Deux ‘Mondes, with which he was identified until the end of his 
life, and from the office of which he may be said to have stepped into 
the French Academy, began in March, 1879, upon the publication 
, of his “De Byzance à Moscou.” ‘This rather abstrusely-treated 

episode in Russian literature of the sixteenth century must have struck 

Buloz by its intrinsic merits, for it was given the first place in the 

review. It is noticeable that Vogiié, in describing the singular vision 

which appeared to the dying Czar Feodor in 1598, adopts the attitude 
towards the inexplicable, the mysterious, which he was about to make 
characteristic of all his writing. From this time forwards for more 
than thirty years we may trace in the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in which most of his books originally made their appearance, 
. the development of Melchior de Vogiié’s critical powers, and their 
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` in the examination of life and history, an ardent curiosity; each ha 


, They exchanged impressions with regard to the foreign literature 


` Taine when the latter lay on his death-bed (March, 1893). The 


-been received by the public, Zola ventured on a policy of exclusion 
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gradual progression, through archæology and history, to the analysis 
of-pure literature and philosophical politics. 

In 1882 he quitted the diplomatic career, and returned to Paris, to 
devote himself without reserve to the practice of literature. On the 
15th of October of the following year there appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes the earliest of those studies of the Russian Novel, 
which, in their collected form, not only did more than anything else 
to make Melchior de Vogiié famous, but offered him an unanticipated 
opportunity for exercising a wide and salutary influence. It was 
about this time that he made the acquaintance of, or at least sealed 
his intimate friendship with, Taine, then at the zenith of his glory, 
and busily labouring at his colossal enterprise, the “Origines de la 
“France contemporaine.” It would not be exact to say that Vogüé 
became the disciple of Taine, for his own genius was by this time 
too mature for that, but the probity and profundity of the elder writer —' 
made a deep impression of encouragement on the mind of the 
younger. Vogiié was attracted to Taine by a considerable similarity 
in their temperaments; the younger man was by birthright what the 
elder had become under the stress of life, “majestueusement triste.” 
They had a prodigious subject in common, the divagations of the 
human intelligence, its poverty and its weakness. Each had indulged 












been easily persuaded of the preponderance of suffering and of 
' ‘futility of contending with it otherwise than by a severe and patie 
stoicism. Taine became to Vogiié a sort of living conscience. 

the mere thought of any concession to the vulgarity of the cro 
the younger writer blushed beforehand at the silence of the el 


which each of them loved more than did any other Frenchmen. 
their day; and Vogüé read the shorter tales of Tourgeniev aloud t 


account of Taine which Vogiié gives in his “Devant le Siècle” has 
more of human emotion in it than perhaps any other page of his 
work. 

The native-born exile, returning to his fatherland, perceives altera- 
tions in thought and feeling more emphatically than these who have 
never stirred out of the environment of home. Melchior de Vogiié, 
coming back to Paris in 1882, was astonished to find the men of 
letters, his friends, comparatively oblivious of the strides which a ` 
positive utilitarianism had made during his absence. In the novel, in 
particular, that is to say, in the branch of literature which appeals 
most directly and most abundantly to the average emotional reader, 
ihe development of what was called “naturalism” had been extra- 
ordinary. Encouraged by the extreme favour with which the stories 
of the Goncourts and his own scientific and mechanical romances’ had 
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He dared to close the doors of mercy on any novelist who presumed 
to admit into his work the least idealism, the least note of pity, the 
least concession to faith or conjecture. All must be founded on 
meticulous observation. The imaginative writer must be simply an 
“implacable investigator, eager to take the human machine to pieces 
“in order to see how its mechanism works.” This scientific theory 
Zola expounded in three volumes of criticism, Le Roman Exptrimental 
(1880), Les Romanciers Naturalistes (1881), and Mes Haines (1882). 
He bore down all opposition by his vehement sincerity, and he was 
much aided by the fact that for some years past all the cleverest 
young writers had been tending in the same direction, while the 
opposition of science to religion had been rapidly gaining ground in 
France. These were the years when the name of God was being 
erased from the school-books of Republican children, and when ardent 
provincial mayors were re-naming Rue de Notre Dame de Bon- 
Secours, Rue de Paul ‘Bert, or Passage de ]’Adoration des Mages, 
Avenue de la Gare. These were the years when no valid resistance 
to the presumptuous and exclusive domination of logic seemed forth- 
coming in all the realms of French intelligence. 

Vogiié, examining what had been published of late by the principal 
aginative writers of France, protested that the soul had been for- 
tten. Zola was crying out, in his harsh and sincere voice, that the 
velist must teach nothing but the bitter knowledge of life, the 
ud and unflinching lesson of reality. All pictures of society were 
e painted without prejudice or sympathy, without comment, with- 
ffusion, in close agreement with what Edmond de Goncourt, in 
ous phrase, called “le document humain, pris sur le vrai, sur le 
uf, sur le saignant.” There was a great deal to be said in favour of 
s cult of naturalism, which, reasonably followed, was doing wonders 
clearing away the humbug, the dead flowers and last night’s rouge, 
om an outworn ronianticism. There could never be a return to the 
ld romantic egoism, to a series of pseudo-biographies of a generation 
of Renés and Obermanns. The supreme value of reality and the 
absolute necessity of observation were admitted beyond all denial. 
But in the course of his Russian studies Vogüé had discovered a 
school of realists who were no less serious and thorough than 
Zola, but who admitted far more spiritual unction into their attitude 
to life. In Dostoievsky and Tolstoy he found great masters of fiction 
who appreciated the value of scientific truth, but who were not content 
to move a step in the pursuit of it without being attended by pity 
and hope. 

In 1883 Melchior de Vogüé began to print his series of studies of 
the Russian novel in the pages of the Revue. He treated Gogol, 
Turgeniev, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy; he traced the origins of the 
tree of which they were the consummate fruitage; he showed how 
Pushkin, an enchanting poet, had made the ground ready for these’ 
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giants in prose. -The subject was not absolutely new, of course, to 

-Krench readers; it had been treated learnedly and amply by such 
excellent authorities as Leroy-Beaulieu and Rambaud. Some of the 
novelists themselves were already in the hands of Pansians, Gogol 

‘and the now semi-Parisian Turgeniev in particular. But the two 
greatest of all were practically unknown, and it was while Vogiié’s 
successive monographs were appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
that Dostoievsky and Tolstoy were for the first time competently 
rendered in French, and in this language circulated through the 
instructed world. All over France there was running at that time 
an increasingly sympathetic curiosity concerning Russian thought and 
Russian manners. The articles of Vogué gratified this thirst for 
knowledge, but it was not until they were reprinted in a volume that 
their full significance was appreciated. 

_- It was by “Le Roman Russe,” which appeared in the summer of 
1886, that Melchior de Vogiié first became widely known, and the 
“ Avant-Propos” with which that volume was launched on the waters: 
of controversy is of all his writings the one which has exercised the 
most lasting influence. This critical preface to a contribution. to criti- 

, cism has the extraordinary value of a manifesto, put forth with equal 
passion and adroitness at the precise moment when the reading worl 
was ready to accept it. Every circumstance connected with its publi 
cation was happy. The articles on Russian literature, spread ov 
three years, had greatly increased the prestige of the writer; th 
success had led to the introduction to French readers of the princi 
Russian works described; those works had been read, were 
being more eagerly than ever read, still with some bewildermen 
their strangeness ; meanwhile the naturalistic theory of fiction, push 
to extremities by Zola and his disciples, had begun to pall upon th 
admirers. France was ready for a new voice, a fresh wind of th 
spirit; everyone was prepared to welcome a man daring enough to 
proclaim that we had had. enough of these dry bundles of observa- 
tions, this mechanical pursuit of purposeless phenomena: “ Our living 

' “and mysterious flower, the genius of France, cannot be plucked by 
“botanists who merely catalogue dead species in their hortus siccus?” 

, The remarkable effect caused by the publication of “Le Roman 
“Russe”—perhaps the most epoch-making single volume of criticism 
issued in France during our time—was due to the unusual literary 
conditions acted on by the daring and the sagacity of a wise and 
fearless writer. The Naturalists had pushed too far their formula 
that we can know nothing but what we can see, and that the 
inexplicable is the non-existent. From the dry positivism of this 

‘Jaw there seemed to be no appeal until Vogüé, who had studied the 

Russians so closely, claimed to haveelearned from them, if he had ' 

learned nothing else, that there could be no more barren error than 

to limit our affirmations by our exact and measured experiences. He 
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considered the theory of mankind as the Goncourts and Zola cón- 
ceived it, and he was courageous enough to declare it hopelessly 
incomplete. Beyond it, stretching away in infinite chequer of radiance 
and shadow, he pointed to the domains of dreamland, untracked, 
unsuspected, by the authors of “Chérie” and““‘La Terre.” 

The original object of Vogüé in writing his studies of the Russian 
novelists had been to draw the two countries closer togethėr by the 
interpenetration of the things of the spirit. He had worked in certain 
definite zones of thought, whence he had chosen typical individuals ; 
he practically confined himself to the four greatest masters of fiction. 
He treated each of these in the best biographical temper, the man 
illustrating the work, and both seen in relation to society. In the- 
course of this inquiry certain features of Russian imagination had 
strongly impressed themselves upon him. Mr. Maurice Baring has . 
recently defined for us the elements of the realism of the Russians, 
“their closeness to Nature, their gift of seeing things as they are, 
“and of expressing those ‘things in terms of the utmost simplicity.” 
He proceeds to say that this is “the natural expression of the Russian 
“temperament and the Russian character.” This realism Vogiié 
compared with the formal and mechanical realism of the French 
aturalists, and ıt opened his eyes to the fallacies of the latter. He 
aw that the aptitudes of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky included a moral 
spiration which alone could excuse the harshness of the realistic 
ethod. 

t had become the principle of literature in Paris about 1885 to 
re the mystery which exists about us, to repudiate the tiny parcel 
vinity which every human being contains. Vogiié’s answer to 
ola’s challenge was that we must, indeed, affirm nothing dogmatically 
ith regard to the unknown world, but that we should’ so far let our- 
es go as to be for ever trembling on the brink of it. Realism, he 
omted out, became odious at the moment when the development of 
ts dogma insisted on the exclusion from its work of the element of 
charity. Literature, instead of acting as a stony-hearted contemplator 
of wretchedness, should make suffering supportable by an endless 
flow of pity. Vogiié spoke out, loud and bold, against the men of 
letters who denied that literature should, in any case, have a moral 
purpose, and who covered with scorn the novelist that endeavoured 
to console and fortify humanity. Which of you, he said in effect, will 
dare to contemn Dostoievsky, under whose gigantic shadow you all 
shrink to a puny stature? When Edmond de Goncourt talked about 
the immutable laws of beauty which demanded the experimental 
treatment, Vogiié replied that the eminent connoisseur was confusing 
a material thing, the technical beauty of execution, with a divine and 
spiritual grace. The great word came out at last, and the critic 
burned his ships—" the religious sentiment is, after all, indispensable.” 
When this had been said, there could be no length of daring to 
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which the critic would not be expected to, attain. He ventured to ’ 
speak with severity of the high priest of Naturalism, of the mighty 
Stendhal himself. He did not scruple to accuse “ La Chartreuse de 
“Parme” of abominable dryness, nor to stigmatise “Rouge et Noir” 
as disastrous and hateful. What he disliked in these illustrious 
romances, and in the less weighty examples of their posthumous 
children, was the coldness and emptiness of their attitude to life. 
On the other hand, in some English novelists, and in particular in 
George Eliot, he found exactly what he wanted—trealism, but realism 
expanded by tenderness. Vogiié’s tribute to “Adam Bede” is the 
‘most beautiful which George Eliot ever received: “Une larme tombe 

“sur le livre; pourquoi je défie le plus subtil de dire; c'est que c'est 
“beau comme si Dieu parlait, voila tout.” Such is the temper of 
“Le Roman Russe.” Melchior de Vogiié’s attitude to religion in this 
manifesto, and throughout the remainder of his works, was somewhat 
~ difficult to define, for he never defined it himself. He said that life 

only begins where we cease to understand it, and he strongly reproved 
_ the positive arrogance which denies the existence of the unseen and 
the unconfirmed. He was stout in defence of the essential value of 
faith, and, he objected to an excessive dependence on what is concret 
and logical. Yet he never pushed his tenderness of soul to the poi 
of mysticism. ; 

The manifesto in 1886 had a remarkable effect. From all si 
supporters came forward, souls who had wandered in darkness un 
the night of Naturalism. Vogiié found himself persecuted by woul 
disciples, worried’ to lead down into the hurly-burly a self-styled 
of “Neo-Christians.” This was the absurd aspect of his influ 
what alone he himself valued was the part he had been enable 
take in the revival of idealistic literature in France. He told his t 
ardent imitators, when they came to him for a creed: “You m 
“choose your own mystery—the great thing is to have one.” H 
probably hoped to see a definite reaction presently set in, not merel 
in literature, but in politics and manners, a return to classicism purd 
and simple, the undiluted ancien régime; but the democracy has 

grown too multiform and comprehensive for that. 

During the quarter of a century which has succeeded his famous 

“ Avant-Propos” the Vicomte de Vogüé has lived a’ strenuous and . 
uneventful life. In 1889 he was admitted into the French Academy ; 
from 1893 to 1898 he sat in the Palais Bourbon as member for 
Annonay, the largest town, though not the capital, of his own depart- 
ment of the Ardéche. He travelled much; he made stately appear- 
ances in society; otherwise his whole career was concentrated in 
literature. He was a poor and proud aristocrat who made the writing 
of articles his profession. None of his books repeated the sensational 
success of “Le Roman Russe,” but for all of them there was a loyal 
and respectful audience. In the midst of the frenzied entente of 1893 
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he published “ Cœurs Russes,” in which were the tales of Uncle Fédia, 
the colporteur, who gave his innocent life to save Akotlina; of 
Vassili Ivanovitch, the tyrant landlord who came to life again while 
the serfs were dancing round his death-bed; of Joseph Olénine and 
his magical robe of fur. He wrote novels, of which the best is 
“Jean d’Agréve,” which has had passionate admirers, and which 
describes the life of a modern Tristram and Iseult in an elysian island 
somewhere off Hyères. This is marvellously written, but too lyrical 
to be quite successful as a novel; itis like what “Epipsychidion” 
might have been if Shelley had written it in prose. One is surprised, 
on looking back, to see how many volumes the punctual and solid 
articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes contrived to fill as the years 
went uniformly by. 

The Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié was a very brilliant writer, but 
he was even more remarkable as a man. He will be remembered 
because, when weariness had fallen upon the world of letters, he 
discovered an oasis with a magical fountain in it. He tasted very 
sparsely of that well of waters himself. He was austere, superficially 
dry, painfully haunted by the instability of things, chilled By the 

recarious and fragile tenour of all earthly hopes. But he was an 
dealist of the purest temper, and his loyalty, dairvoyance and a 

rtain majesty of mind were infinitely precious qualities in an age 
chaotic as that in which we live. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 


HALLEY’S COMET. i 


HE objects that we see in the sky are at very different 
distances. Shooting stars, or meteors, are seen in the 
atmosphere at a distance of a few miles, the moon at the distance 
of a quarter of a million miles. Beyond the moon distances increas 
enormously at a single bound. The sun is between ninety and 
hundred million miles away from us, and is accompanied by plane 
‘five only of which are visible to the naked eye, and their distan 
from us range from one-third to ten times the sun’s distance. 
step, however, from the moon to the sun is as nothing compared 
that from the sun to the nearest star, which is about two h 
thousand times more distant than the sun, and this star, « Ce 
is probably a thousand times nearer than most of the others. 
Space may, therefore, be conveniently divided into three regi 
the earth-moon system, the solar system, and the stellar univer 
and two of the principal problems of astronomy consist in connecti 
the dimensions of the inner and outer of these regions with thos 
of the middle region, or solar system. 
It is pecuhar to the inner region that great importance attaches t 
the observer’s exact situation on the earth. One observer may, for 
instance, see a shooting star travel from the middle of the five bright 
stars of Cassiopeia to the middle of the seven bright stars of the 
Great Bear. To another observer a short distance away the course 
of the same meteor might appear quite different. In 1905 a Spaniard 
might have seen the moon totally eclipse the sun. In England, at 
the same time, only three-quarters of the sun was covered. The 
Englishman and the Spaniard saw the sun in nearly the same 
direction: it was the direction of the moon that was different from 
the two points of view. 
When we come to the solar system, locality on the earth has very ` 
nearly ceased to have any other importance beyond the fact that only 
one half of the celestial sphere is above the horizan at any instant, the 
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| visible part being different at different places. The angular distance 
between Venus and Mars, for example, will not be appreciably 
different for any two observers that can see them. It is the time 
of year that now matters. The earth returns to the same part of its 
orbit at regular intervals of a year. The few hundred miles that an 
observer can travel on the earth’s surface are not important: the 
hundred million miles that the earth travels in two months make 
all the difference. 

Lastly, for the stellar universe the time of year does not matter: 
the distances are so enormous that even the displacement of the 
earth from one side of its orbit to the other makes no perceptible 
change in the direction of the great majority of the stars. 

Now comets belong to the solar system: when we are dealing with 

comets, stars merely form a suitable background for measurement :: 
we note that a comet is seen in the middle of the Pleiades, and we 
have described its direction with considerable accuracy. Our 
description would hold good for another astronomer at the same 
instant even if he were a thousand miles away. It will not hold 
even for ourselves in a day’s time, for in that day the earth 
ill have travelled over a million and a half miles, and possibly 
e comet will have travelled further. 
The solar system consists of the sun and eight large planets and 
umerable minor planets. The large planets, in the order of 
easing distance from the sun, are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. Of these the earth is 
ost important to us, as it is our point of view; Jupiter is the 
important to the comet, for, after the sun, Jupiter is the chief 
troller of its motion; and Neptune is the ultima Thule of the 
ar system. We may, with sufficient accuracy for this article, 
icture the solar system as consisting of the Sun, the Earth, Jupiter 
d Neptune; we may think of the stm as immovable in the centre, 
che earth, Jupiter and Neptune as going round in circles having the 
sun as a common centre, the three circles in one plane and each 
rather nfore than five times its neighbour in diameter. We have 
ceased to think in miles, and so we call the radius of the inner 
circle the unit òf measurement. The earth goes round in a year, and 
Jupiter in a little less than twelve years. Neptune goes round too, 
but its function here is merely to indicate a limit. 

Into this system travel the comets. What they are we do not fully 
understand, but the laws governing their paths through the sky are 
almost entirely known. They move in accordance with’ Newton’s 
laws of motion, under the attraction of the sun and the other matter 
in the solar system. As the sun is the predominant body, their 
paths are yery nearly ellipses with the sun in a focus. They arè 
never visible to us beyond the orbit of Jupiter, and many are only 
seen for the first time when quite close to the sun, About five 
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hundred comets are ón po and, with about thirty exceptions, they 
all go out far beyond the orbit of Neptune. Most of them travel 
so fat out that the interval between successive returns to the 
neighbourhood of the sun is many thousand years. These, of course, 
have’ only been seen once. Less than a score are recognised as í 
having made a second appearance. Of these periodic comets only 
one is visible to the naked eye. This is Halley’s comet, whose 
return on the present occasion has already been observed with’ a, 
telescope. ‘It, alone among comets, can be traced back before the * 
invention of the telescope. Its returns can be identified as far back 
as B.C. 240. Of other periodic comets the most famous is Encke’s. 
Its period is about three years, and it has been observed for about 
a century. Halley's and Encke’s comets have engaged the labours 
of the mathematician to a far greater extent than any others. ` 

We are not obliged to suppose any inherent necessity in a comet ' 
to approach near to the sun. We only see those ,that do. There 
may be vast numbers of others, that come less near. Do’ they take 
their origin in those remote depths of space beyond the orbit of 
Neptune to which they all, with few exceptions, penetrate? We 
cannot argue that the exceptions disprove such a hypothesis, for th 
excéptions may have had their orbits modified by planetary acti 

The path of a comet does not lie in the plane of the‘earth’s or 
the plane of the ecliptic as it is called. Its path usually crosses 
ecliptic twice, once from south to north, and once from no: 
south. Sincé a comet’s path approximates toa plane curve p 
‘through the sun, ‘the sun lies im thé straight line joining’ th 
points where the ecliptic is crossed. This line is called the line 
nodes. The points themselves are called the nodes. There is 
cause’ compelling the nodes to lie on the earth’s orbit, and they 
usually not do so. The two curves, the path of the earth and 
path of the comet, do not usually meet. They are sometime 
interlocked like the links of a chain and sometimes not. ' 

The nodes are slowly being displaced by planetary action, and a 
comet’s path may in copsequence actually intersect the path of a 
planet, Comet and planet, may conceivably come tp the junction 
simultaneously, and there seems to be no cause at work to prevent 
collision. In 1767 a comet ran into the system of Jupiter’s satellites, 
and before the end of May the earth will for the second time im a 
century have passed ‘through the tail of a comet. The continued 
existence of the solar system is perhaps, therefore, sufficient proof 
that the consequences of @ollision between a planet and comet 
_ are not very serious. The matter of a comet must, therefore, exist 
‘in an extremely attenuated form. A collision bas been compared to 
that of a rhinoceros with a cobweb. 

The pésition of one node of Halley’s comet at the present time 
can be destribed in very simple language. Let us suppose that we 
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have drawn our diagram representing the earth’s circular path round 
the sun. Let us then fix attention on that point of the earth’s path, 
which it occupies on the eighteenth day of May in each year. Let 
us then proceed from this point one-sixth part of the distance towards 
the sun. We thus arrive at the descending node ‘of Halley's comet, 
or the point where its orbit passes from north to south of the 
ecliptic. Halley's comet is going to reach this node on May 18th, 
at three o’clock in the morning. This coincidence of date implies 
that the earth, comet and sun will then be im a line, and that part 
of the earth which is-turned towards the sun will have a chance of 
seeing Halley’s comet projected against the sun, or more probably of 
seeing the sun shine through Halley’s comet just as easily as if no 
comet were there. It is hardly necessary to add that it is not this 
side of the earth, but China and Australia that is turned nowerds 
the sun at 3 am. Greenwich time. 

After the 18th of May, for the next day or two, Halley’s comet 
will be hidden in the glare of the sun, and invisible to us for the 
same reason that we do not see the new moon. But it is changing’ 
its direction as rapidly as the moon. We all know bow we usually 
e the new moon for the first time in the lunar month as a thin 
escent in the afternoon. It is said to be unlucky to see it through 
lass, but perhaps this only means it is better to be out of doors 
that time of day. A week later we see it three-quarters full in 
early part of the night So from about May 2ist, and’for a 
k following, Halley's comet will be seen in the early evening in 
western sky. This is the time to look for the comet in the hope 
seeing it at its brightest. 

We may easily understand this rapid change of direction. Suppose, 
of all, that the comet stood still where it was on May 18th, 
tween the earth and the sun and six times as near the earth 
as the sum. The earth’s motion which, as we have mentioned above, 
js a hundred million miles in two months makes the earth go round 
the sun once a year. If the earth were only going round the comet 
' and were moving at the same pace it would go round six times a 
year, or six degrees a day. So six degrees a day of the comet’s 
apparent motion is really due to the earth. So far we have sypposed 
the comet not to be moving; but the comet is actually moving half 
as fast again as the earth; this makes nine degrees a day, to be 
added to the previous six, making a total of fifteen degrees a day, 
or faster than the moon. 

We have insisted somewhat on this rapid apparent motion, because 
it affords the only method of giving a glimpse into the calculations 
for determining the comet’s motion in language not too technical. 
The motion is calculated on the assumption that at any instant the 
comet would move with the same speed and direction as before,except 
in so far as it is pulled out of its course by the attraction of the 
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sun and planets. We may compare it with keeping a vessel’s course 
by dead reckoning in a sea full of currents. If the current ran first 
one way and then another, changing every six hours, and if extreme 
accuracy were necessary, we should have to measure off the run of 
the ship hour by hour. If we tried to measure off the run of a whole 
day at once our only course would be to ignore the currents 
altogether, and if that were not accurate enough, we should have 
to go hour by hour. For the same reason, as the comet passes the 
earth, we have to dead reckon day by day. Week by week would 
not be nearly accurate enough. Every one knows how inaccurate 
dead reckoning is, as compared with observing the sun by the 
sextant, for finding a ship’s position. In gravitational astronomy 
dead reckoning is just as lable to inaccuracy. But we try to attain 
accuracy in quantities that matter by usmg a thousandth part of 
those quantities in our calculations, and hoping that the accumulation 
of infinitesimal inaccuracies will not amount to anything of a serious 
nature. Thus, in the calculations about Halley’s comet, the unit 
that had to be used in certain places was five feet—five feet in a 
total journey of fifteen thousand: million miles between 1 759 and 
AQTO. 

These considerations apply with far greater force to the actio 
-of Jupiter; and the effect of Jupiter on the date of the presen 
‘return of the comet has been unusually great, even for Jupiter. 
-no planets existed, the returns would be at equal intervals. As t 
¡previous round lasted’ from March, 1759, to November, 1835, 
following round would have been completed in July, 1912. 
-action of Jupiter has accelerated the return by 800 days. Thi 
because the comet passed close to Jupiter at its return in 1835, whic 
caused an acceleration of its motion. A close approach on o 
-return makes the next return more difficult to, predict. The forme 
return 1s so: nearly’ accomplished that it is too late to affect that 
greatly. If John Gilpin’s horse had gone lame at the Wash of 
Edmonton this would not greatly have altered the time at which 
his wife saw him from the balcony, but it would considerably have 
‘delayed his arrival at Ware. - 

It is interesting to consider the relations of Jupiter to periodic 
~comets generally. About eighteen have been observed at more 
than one return. We know how great is the influence of Jupiter. 
As there any striking relation between the orbits of these comets and 
Jupiter? , The answer to this questiom is that if we make four 
exceptions, all the remainder have periods of about six years, or half 
that of Jupiter, and greatest.distances from the sun about equal 
to that of the radius of the orbit of Jupiter. This group of comets 
is called Jupiter’s family. 

This idea of families of comets has been extended, in our opinion, 
far too rashly. Of the other four comets one has a period about 
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half that of Saturn, and: the other three periods of from seventy to 
eighty years, or half that of Neptune. On these facts some 
astronomers talk of a Saturn family and a Neptune family. We 
have even heard mention made of a Uranus family, although no 
member of such a family has ever made a second appearance. Comets 
of such immensely long periods that a second return has not yet been 
observed have been thrown into groups, and hypothetical planets 
assigned,as parents of those groups. 

We are ready to admit the idea of families as regards Jupiter 
only. We scout the idea of Halley’s comet being the familiar of 
Neptune. For the last two thousand years Neptune has had less 
influence upon the motion of Halley’s comet than either the earth 
or Venus, and less than one per cent. of the actiom of Jupiter. In 
the course of millions of years the orbit of Halley's comet might be 
so modified that the approach to Neptune might be far closer than 
now, but the same statement might be made with any other planet 
substituted for Neptune. Besides, does a comet last a million years? 
‘Two or three comets in the last century have failed to return at 
the expected time. All comets, as they approach the sum, are to 
some extent dissipated; for it seems that the tails which they then 
throw off do not get re-absorbed into the nucleus. Doubts have 
een expressed as to whether Halley’s comet is as bright as it once 
s. 
he origin of comets is unknown to us. Four theories are put 
d. They are either shot out from the sun in a state of 
tion; or from a planet; or they are parts of the original nebula 
were not used in forming sun or planets; or, lastly, they are 
enizens of interstellar space picked up by the sun in its journey 
ough space. ! ; 

Either of the first two theories, solar or planetary origin, can be 
tested by tracing the motion of particular comets through past ages. 
Halley's comet has not come within fifty million miles of the sun 
within the last two thousand years. We may safely say that it has 
not come within forty million miles during a hundred thousand 
` years. Neither has it come within the same distance of Jupiter, 

Saturn, Urantts or Neptune, or any unknown planet beyond Neptune. 

In case this last statement sounds unwarrantable, we may remark 

that Halley’s comet only recedes from the sun a very little beyond 
_ the orbit of Neptune, and that any planet in such a region would 

have betrayed itself by its effect on Uranus. For the comet to have 
come out of a terrestrial volcano would be as wonderful as an Arabian 
djinn coming out of a brass bottle. 

The hypothesis that comets are unused fragments of the original 
nebula implies that they have lasted without degeneration for a 
hundred million years. In that case the death rate of comets during 
the last century has been abnormally high. 
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| year one comet, printed in the list of those that have failed t 
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Not less are the difficulties in the way of the interstellar space 
, hypothesis. The sun is supposed to be travelling through space at 


twenty miles a second. If space is peopled with comets, the sun 


would from time to time overtake some of them. Only those, comets 
whose relative motion, transverse to the line joining them to the 
sun, was very small would ultimately approach the sun near enough =| 
to be seen. But such comets as satisfy this condition and are seen 
would, while still afar off, have all kinds of velocities of approach 
towards the sun up to velocities of the order of twenty miles a 
second. All, by the nature of the case, would have some velocity 
of approach, even if it were very small. Now the velocity of a 
comet, when we see it, is conclusive evidence of what its velocity 
must have been at any other distance from the sun, and we are able 
to deny that any of these hyperbolic velocities exist within our 
experience. 4 
We are therefore justified in denying, with some confidence, this 
last hypothesis. The three other theories all imply that comets have 
long lives. And yet the evidence to the contrary. seems overwhelming. 
Out of eighteen comets seen at more than one return, two have 
disappeared. One, Biela’s comet, was first seem to break in two. It 
must be borne in mind that, when a comet is seen at two returns, its 
average motion is known with such great accuracy, that we can, tel 
almost precisely where to look for it on future occasions, and fail 
to see it cannot be attributed to looking m the wrong directi 
Again, there are all the short period comets which have only 
seen once. It must not be too rashly argued from these si 
appearances that the comets have disappeared. Within the I 















return, has been séen on its second return, after being missed o: 
its first return. Why was it missed before? Perhaps because we, 
on the earth, had the sun in our eyes, and could not see it. But can 
we offer this, or any other explanation, in the other cases? 

A comet’s light is not polarised’; it is therefore its own, and not 
reflected sunlight, as moonlight is. Stars shine without loss of light 
or‘refraction through comets’ tails. The two portions of Biela’s 
comet did not appear to attract each other. There”seems to be 
some connection between comets and meteor swarms. Perhaps 
comets degenerate into meteor swarths, or, in other words, comets are 
very dense swarms of meteors, shining by the light evolved by 
collisions. But what, in that case, keeps a comet together even for . 
a few hours? The earth keeps together partly by cohesion and 
partly by gravity. There does not seem to be much cohesion about 
a comet, or much attracting matter. Relative velocities sufficient 
to cause light on collision ought to suffice to enable the separate 
meteors to escape from the attraction of the central nucleus. 

May 18th ought to be a day of great interest to astronomers. 
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Shall we see meteors? Will the chemist detect the presence of 
cyanogen? Will there be an aurora or magnetic disturbances? 
But whatever physical discoveries may result from this return of 
Halley’s comet, we may be permitted to hope that the comet will 
also be true to its traditions, and that further light will eventually 
he thrown upon the causes that control the motion of comets. On 
this occasion the return of the comet was predicted three days too 
early. The authors of that prediction have received numerous 
congratulations upon their success. These congratulations have 
generally been based on the supposition that the three days’ error is 
a mere error of calculation ; but nevertheless the prediction contrasts 
favourably with two other predictions respectively two months and 
one month in error. It is, however, quite certain that the three 
days’ error cannot be explained as merely one of calculation: It is 
also certain that it cannot be explained on the supposition that the 
masses and positions of the planets are different from those that the 
authors assumed. For we can consider each planet in turn, and 
estimate what error in its mass or position would account for even 
one of the three days in question. And the result invariably is that 
beyond doubt we know the masses and positions of the planets too 
ccurately. As an illustration, if we try to explain the three days 
the result of an erroneous assumption of the mass of the earth, 
find that we should be driven to suppose that the error in the. 
ss of the earth is ten per cent, whereas we know that the assumed 
is correct to well within one-half per cent. Hence we can 
ely assert that there is some small disturbing cause at work 
ose character is not yet recognised. 
The same kind of assertion can be made with regard to the motion 
the moon, and some of the planets such as Mercury and Mars. 
When sufficient facts of this nature are collected, there may be hope 
of an advance of knowledge in this connection. To return to the 
“comet, we may recognise two possibilities, a disturbing cause at 
' work for a very short time only, such as the disturbance due’ to the 
earth, which on this occasion may be considered as lasting during 
the last three.weeks of May only; ora disturbing cause whose action 
is spread out over a very long time, and is consequently compara- 
tively weak at any instant. If this latter hypothesis corresponds to 
the truth, we shall never get from the comet any direct evidence of 
the force in question, but we may hope that some day an hypothesis 
will be put forward and accepted because one single hypothesis 
` explains quantitatively several different phenomena. Should, 
however, the unknown cause be a comparatively powerful one lasting 
for a short’ time, if it is correct to suppose that it acted about the 
time of the perihelion passage in 1835, and if it should act again 
with equal intensity on this occasion, then the series of observations 
of unprecedented extent that will be obtained (through the discovery 
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of photography since -183 5) at the present return would probably - 
‘enable the existence of this unknown cause to be detected. To 
recur to the old illustration, the observations would easily distinguish 
between the actual orbit and the orbit that would be pursued if the 
mass of the earth was altered by ten per cent. 

To make an effort in this direction is clearly required by the 
traditions of Halley’s comet, nor must an article on the comet close 
` without reference to the circumstances that gave it its name. This 
` same comet was seen in the year 1682 by Halley and Newton, shortly 
after the lifetime of Kepler. Kepler had pointed out that planets 
move in ellipses, and had thereby swept away the confusing array 
of circles and epicycles that had preceded him.. Newton had 
explained elliptic motion as the consequence of the laws of motion 
, and gravitation that he enunciated. Halley enquired whether 
comets also moved in ellipses, and after “incredible labours” found 
that they apparently did. Further, he found that three comets, seen 
in 1531, 1608 and 1682, moved in approximately the same ellipse. 
Finally, he ascribed to planetary action the inequality in the two — 
„periods, 1531-1608, 1608-1682. This enabled him confidently to 
predict the return in 1759, and the comet naturally now bears his 
name. Halley took the first step, and up to the present time the 
first step is also the last. 


P. H. COWELL. 
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AN EARLY CHAMPION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


HE earliest Latin writing in defence of Christianity is generally 
considered to be a work entitled Octavius, which was probably 
composed about A.D. 180, the year when Commodus succeeded to the 
throne, and a period of toleration and even of favour towards the 
Christians began. The Octavius is a short piece, not much longer 
than an article in one of the quarterly reviews, and its author was 
Marcus Minucius Felix, a barrister practising in Rome. What little 
e know of him is gathered from his own book, and from a few 
otices by Lactantius and by Jerome. We thus learn that he not 
nly attained distinction in his profession, but was also a cultivated 
d accomplished man. His reading, indeed, is manifest from his 
ok, which teems with reminiscences, conscious or unconscious, of 

e great writers of Rome. It is in the form of a dialogue, which 

e evidently modelled: on the dialogues of Cicero, especially the De 
Naturd Deorum. It is written in a wonderfully classical style for the 
period. Here and there, as in the introduction, traces of the affec- 
tation then prevalent reveal themselves ; but in the discussion proper 
e writes- with remarkable spirit and sometimes with genuine 
eloquence. Like several other works of antiquity the dialogue has 
‘come down to us in a single copy, a manuscript of the ninth century, 
now in the National Library at Paris ; and, probably through a mistake 
arising from its title, it appears as an eighth (octavus) book com- 
pleting the treatise of Arnobius, Adversus Gentes. But it has long ago 
been detected as the Octavius of Minucius. There is a second manu- 
Script at Brussels, but this has no importance, being merely a copy of 
the Paris manuscript. Unfortunately, the Paris manuscript was 
carelessly written by an ignorant scribe. His carelessness is betrayed 
by frequent blunders, and his ignorance by the hash he makes of 
proper names. Socrates and Plato fare well enough; but Diagoras 
Melius in his hands becomes dargoras (altered to diargoras) 
milesius, and Euhemerus becomes erueret, making absolute nonsense 
of the sentence. ‘Thus, in spite of the labours of scholars, the reader ; 
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often feels doubt whether he’ has the rer exact words, but ak 

‘doubt scarcely ever affects the sense of the passage. The, most 
important alteration introduced by the editors is a change in the 
order, based on a supposition, dear to critics of the slashing school, 
that two leaves had been accidentally transposed in the original from 
which our manuscript was copied. It must be owned that in this case 
the correction greatly improves the sequence of the argument. The 
dialogue runs as follows: — 

Octavius had come to Rome, partly on business, and partly to see 
his old friend and fellow-student, Marcus Minucius. The courts were 
mot sitting; so the pair, together with a third friend, Cæcilius, went 
‘down to Ostia and strolled by the sea. Observing an image of 
‘Serapis, Czecilius, “after the custom of the superstitious herd,” kissed 
his hand to it. On this Octavius reproached Marcus for allowing so 
intimate a friend to be deluded by such vulgar folly. No reply was 
made to this remark; but soon after, when they came upon a party 
of boys playing at ducks and drakes, the other two expressed their ! 
amusement, but Cecilius preserved an uneasy silence. On being rallied 
by Marcus, he confessed that he had been nettled by what Octavius 
had said, and proposed that he and Octavius should discuss the whole 
question with Marcus for umpire. Accordingly, they sat down, with 
Marcus in the middle, and Cacilius began his speech. 

“The mysteries of heaven and earth are beyond human ken, an 
“it is shameful that uneducated men should pronounce’ confident 
“upon them. Jt is wisdom enough for us if we know ourselve: 

“What is there to prove a divine providence? Storms, wrecks, fire 
' “and plagues destroy good and bad alike; in war it is the brave 
“men who fall If these facts have an explanation, it is hidden fr 
“us, but it seems more likely that fortune lords it over the worl 
“In this perplexity surely the wiser course is to keep to the religi 
“of our fathers. Under this religion we know that Rome has 
“flourished. Further, as our empire spread, we admitted the gods of 
‘“the conquered nations, and with this practice we continued to 

“prosper. The historians tell us that again and again the gods ha 

“manifested their goodwill and help to us, and also their anger when 

“neglected. Yet this impious sect scorns the gods, and its votaries 
“practise the grossest licentiousness, venerating an ass’s head, initiat- 
“ing with the blood of a murdered child, and finishing their festivals 
“in darkness and debauchery. The Jews, it is true, also worship one 
“god, but that god did not avail them against our arms. Then the 
“Christians predict the destruction by fire of earth and sky, which 
“we know to survive generation after generation, and prate about 
“the resurrection of men, whom we see turned to ashes. They 
“promise eternal happiness to themselves, and denounce eternal 
“punishment to the rest of mankind; and yet they tell us that only 
“those chosen by their god become believers, and thus they represent 
“him as an unjust judge, punishing men not for their will but for the 
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“lot which he assigns to them. In short (he concludes) you set at 
“naught universal experience. No man has ever risen again even 
“for a few hours. The god you worship does not save you from 
“ague and fever, nor from death by the cross which you adore, while 

“the Romans who reject him rule over you. Far better were it’ to 

“imitate Socrates and: other philosophers, and to admit your ` 

“ ignorance.” 

After some observations by Marcus on the ERT of weighing 
arguments and turning a deaf ear to rhetoric, Octavius begins his 
reply. 

“Cecilius has not made it clear whether he believes in the gods 
“or merely acquiesces in the belief; my answer will meet both 
“alternatives. Nor is it arrogant to inquire into these matters, for 
“nature has endowed man with reason; nor, indeed, is it possible 
“ without such inquiry for a man to ‘ know himself, since to know the 
“Human you must have some knowledge of the Divine. And how 
“absurd is that philosophy which admits no providence, when every- 
“thing around us testifies to the presence of divine intelligence. And 

| “this intelligence must be one, for Roman history suffices to show 
“that there cannot be more than one supreme ruler. Indeed, poets 
“and philosophers agree in owning one supreme God. The numerous 
“other gods are mostly men whose memory was honoured, as is 
‘allowed by many Greek and Roman writers; but the fictions of the 
‘poets have represented them as gods, and have led the common herd 
even to worship their images. Why, the mice that nibble them and 
the birds that nest in them know these images to be merely wood 
rstone. It was Roman force and daring, not the Roman religion, 
t won the empire; and other empires existed of old which had 
one of the Roman religious institutions. The auspices and omens 
and oracles often turned out wrong, and when right they were the 
‘work of demons, as the demons themselves confess when exorcised. 
“Tt is also the demons who inspire hatred of Christians, and invent 
“the absurd stories about Christian practices; stories which are 
‘repeated without a tittle of evidence, and which could be told with 
‘more truth of those who relate them. Nor do we adore a criminal 
“and his cross: pitiful would be he whose hope depended on a mortal 
“man. I should like to meet the silly creature who believes we are 
“initiated with a child’s blood.’ Nay, it is you who expose children, 
“and your god Saturn who devoured his offspring; and were not 
“strangers immolated in honour of Diana of the Tauri and by Busiris 
“in Egypt? Our lives are pure, our feasts sober; our sacrifices are 
“a righteous spirit and a clear conscience. You say that the Jews 
“worshipped one God, and yet were conquered. Yes, but not till 
“they had forsaken God. The destruction of the world by fire has 
“long been a tenet among philosophers, and many of them have 
“believed in the immortality of man; but they held this doctrine in 
“the imperfect form of the immortality of the soul. We have completed 
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,'“it by adding the resurrection of the hody: and it is- not more 


“ difficult to believe that God can restore a body than to believe that 

“ He can create one. Many meq, it is true, shrink from’ this teaching, ’ 
“and hope for extinction, being conscious of their guilt; but they 

“hope in vain; for ‘the sapient fire’ will eternally renew and con- 

“sume the limbs of those who know not God. _ Ignorance of God in 


“itself deserves punishment, but in conduct you are far inferior to / 


“the Christians; it is you, not they, who fill the prisons. As for 
“your argument that fate is responsible, a man’s lot may be due to 
“ fortune, but his will is free; and thus a foreseeing God assigns each” 

“man’s destiny in accordance with his merits. But this question we 


\ 


“will discuss more fully on another occasion, For your reproach of -; 


“poverty we care not, if we are rich im God;” and here the speaker 
bursts into really eloquent praise of the Christian martyrs. “We do 
“rightly (he continues) in avoiding the frenzy of the circus, the. 

“cruelty of the gladiatorial shows, and the lubricity of the theatre. 
“Let ‘the buffoon Socrates,’ proud of his treacherous demon, profess / 
“his ignorance; let sceptics and academics suspend their judgment ; 

“we know the truth.” 

When Octavius had finished, Cæcilius owned himself converted. 
“We are both victorious,” he said, “for Octavius has triumphed ove) 

“me, and now I triumph over error.” So the party return home, wit! 
the promise to elucidate any lingering difficulties on the next day. 

It will be’ at once perceived that the Octavius does not conta 
even an imperfect statement of the Christian faith. The name 
Christ is not once mentioned during the dialogue, though the wi 
“Christian” occurs several times. In reply to the allegation that ‘ 
Christians worship a man the language of Octavius is guarded : 
ambiguous. He says that they do not worship a mortal m. 
Obviously this answer is susceptible of two mterpretations. It ma 


<, mean that they do not worship Christ, because he was a mortal man 


or it may mean that they do worship Christ because He is divine. 
But Octavius.endeavours throughout his speech to present Chris 
tianity in a guise likely to attract a cultivated pagan, instead i 
repelling him by anything strange or novel. Accordingly, he leaw 
out of sight the doctrines distinctive of Christianity. Not a syllable - 
does he utter about the Atonement, or the ‘Sacraments, or the Bible ; 
but he sets forth the Christian creed as a belief mm one God, in the 
resurrection of the body, and in the eternal punishment of the guilty ; 


‘and he is at pains to show that of these doctrines the first and last 


were already recognised outside of Christianity, while the resurrection 
‘of the body only completed the conception generally admitted of the 
immortality of the soul Am I wrong in thinking that of the three 
articles made prominent by Octavius, two have receded into the 
background in ordinary English religious teaching?’ 

Often some incidental remark, which scarcely affects the main argu- 
ment, is interesting to a modern reader. For instance, we find a 
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warm protest against the taunt that Christianity was a cult confined 
to the lower classes. In fact, throughout the dialogue, Octavius 
assumes an attitude of intellectual superiority. Again, Cacilius had 
twitted the Christians with abhorring cremation on account of their 
belief in the resurrection of the body, just as if every body, however 
dealt with, did not sooner or later pass into dust. Octavius replies 
that they merely prefer burial as the old and better way of disposing 
of the dead. So, too, Octavius explains that, if the Christians decline 
to crown their heads with flowers, they have more enjoyment of their 
fragrance by wearing garlands round the neck, for, after all, he says 
with some humour, we do not smell with the back of the head. 
Whether in these two cases the writer is quite candid may be doubted. 
When the resurrection of the faithful was daily expected, it was not 
an unnatural sentiment that preferred burial to cremation. And 
surely the refusal to wear a crown of flowers was not caused by con- 
siderations of convenience in smelling, but by the association of such 
crowns with idolatrous rites, and by the memory of the crown of 
thorns. Sometimes, a passage seems curiously apposite’to some 
modern controversy. When Octavius expends his powers of sarcasm 
on image worship, we might almost be listening to some ardent 
rotestant denouncing transubstantiation. On the other hand, a 

















rotestant who believes that they ceased at some period of the 
urch’s history, might adopt Octavius’ reasoning against the heathen 
hology, and ask how can a man accept as true in the past wonders 
ich he refuses to believe in the present. When. we think of the 
ndid churches of Christendom, it is curious to read the sneers of 
calius at a religion which had no shrines or altars, and the lofty 
ly that He who made the world needs no building to hold Him, 
who has given all good things needs no victim sacrificed in His 
our. It is hardly necessary to observe that the argument from 
ority advanced in defence of the old Roman beliefs has long ago 
ifted its side and become not the least potent support of the now 
blished religion. Lastly, one may note the imputation, so often 
since in theological controversy, that opponents reject a doctrine 
‘this case that of a future life), because they are bad men. 

However, the main interest of the Octavius is historical, and its 
ief value Hes in the light it throws on the thought of the time. It 
clear, in spite of the hesitating language of Cacilius, that the 
osticism prevalent in the age of Cæsar was not the adversary with 
ich Christianity had now to contend. This is only what might be 
guessed ; for experience shows that most men and nearly all women 
will not long rest satisfied without reaching, some conclusion, but will 
insist on a positive creed. But what does seem surprising is that 
Octavius directs his attack against the old Greco-Roman religion, 
which is familiar to the modern world in the pages of Ovid. If we 
trusted to classical literature, we should suppose that this religion had 
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long ceased to be seriously regarded by educated meri. “Ovid repre- 
sents it as a string of amusing stories; Juvenal often introduces a 
sneer in his references to the gods; and only a few years before the 
Octavius was written Lucian had held up gods and goddesses alike 
to merciless ridicule. One would rather have expected Minucius to 
controvert the Oriental cults, which by this time had spread through- 
out the west, and now supplied a refuge to many devout minds. Yet, 
Minucius has but a glance here and there at some Egyptian deity ; 

of Mithra`he makes no mention whatever, though during the last 
generation the worship of Mithra had made rapid strides. Two 
centuries later Augustine adopted the like tactics, and turned his 
assaults against the State religion of Rome. In this Dr. Dill thinks 
that from a controversial point of view Augustine was nght, for the 
State religion was intertwined with the whole fabric of public and 
private life. The remark would apply even more strongly to the 
time when Minucius wrote. Besides this consideration, I am inclined 
to suspect that literature is herein somewhat misleading, and that the 
Greco-Roman religion still commanded more credence than is com- 
monly supposed, even among the educated classes. In fact, Minucius 
explicitly states that the ancient legends persisted in the hearts of 
men even to the close of life, and he traces this effect to the education 
of the day, through, which the minds and dispositions of boys wer 

corrupted by these “sweet falsehoods.” 

HucaH E. P. PLATT. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


N spite of the many disquisitions on domestic service the subject 
is of perennial interest, for the comfort and well-being of many 
thousands of people depend upon the right adjustment of the func- 
tions of mistress and maid. In descriptions of the make-up of a house- 
' hold the servants are often spoken of as our “dependents.” Yet it 
often strikes one that the real dependent is the mistress. How many 
a mistress is thrown into the deepest distress and discomfort by 
he loss of a competent servant and by the inability to supply her 
Jace. No one to cock the dinner, answer the door, attend to the 
ildren, and carry out the many other requirements of an ordinary 
usehold. In many cases the mistress is absolutely incapable of 
ing on the duties which the servant has done, and she finds 
self far more of a “dependent” than the servant, who can go 
th with light heart and soon find another place amongst the many 
tresses who have been hunting high and low to find a suitable 
son. 
omestic service is to a certain extent unpopular, and yet it 
obably employs a larger number of womer than any other single 
dustry. There are said to be nearly a million and a half of women 
d girls employed in it, of whom all but about 20 per cent. are in 
ations where not more than two servants are kept, and by far the 
ater number of mistresses keep only one. 
Now one would like to get at the root of this difficulty, and to 
d out why service is unpopular, and whether it would be possible so 
modify conditions that the life might be made attractive and 
Btisfactory to both parties. 
Let us take the girl who leaves school at fourteen, often with some 
i ambition, —perhaps begotten of ideas imbibed during her school 
training, if she i is “a good scholar’ —of becoming a typewriter, or a 
milliner, or “going into business,’ whatever that may mean. She 
finds among her companions that these occupations are considered 
more the thing to aim at than to be a servant. They give more 
position, status. She will be spoken of as “a young lady,” and she 
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will have her Sundays and evenings free. And really this is a great 
thing.’ There ‘is a sense of independence. At the same time, if 
the girl has a good home, she has a growing responsibility for its 
well-being which makes her life morally more worthy than that lived 
in many of the households where a large number of servants are kept, 
and where, if there is disciplme at all, it is connected with the keeping 
| of certain rules, the breach of which is followed by instant dismissal. 

A young housemaid in a large household was found to have used 
some of her mistress’s note-paper. The theft was discovered, and 
within an hour or so she was dismissed and sent home disgraced, ' 
without character, to her poor parents. That mistress was not cruel, 
‘but she was young, and had never realised what a return home in 
such circumstances might mean. J 

Suppose, however, that the girl leaving school is not much of a 
scholar, and is living in the midst of a large town where there are 
plenty of factories at which she can find work, and where, though the 
“wages are very small, yet they are paid weekly. She has her 

- evenings and Sundays free. She has also the lively companionship 












mother she will look at things differently, and will be anxious t 
her girl shall have such traming in domestic life as will fit her n 
only to eam her living now but by-and-by to marry with t 
prospect of a happy home. But how few look ahead so far as t 

With regard to domestic work itself, most girls only dislike it 
they don’t know how to do it It appears to me so natural 
women to like it that I believe if girls had training (I think it wo 
have to be compulsory) from fourteen to fifteen or sixteen years 
age in the domestic arts, with some science thrown in, they wo 
be glad to follow a calling in which they could exercise their powe 
and use their knowledge. 

As it is, if a girl succeeds in getting a situation at fourteen the wor 
is often too much for her. She is ignorant, she gets discouraged an 
home-sick. One fine morning she runs away, and says defiant] 
“No more service for me.” It would therefore seem that the bel 


to msist on, and provide for, a course of domestic training. 

A friendless orphan writes: “I really don’t like house-work. I 
“don’t know how: to do it, and yet when I’m told about a thing I wiZ2 
“answer back; and ever since T’ye left the school I’ve done the same 
“thing! Well, dear lady, I am so sorry I haven’t got on well, put I 
“think if I was with other servants I should get on” Another 


writes: “ Please get me a place where there are little children. Í. 
“am so lonesome here.” 


a“ 
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“Workers in the MA.B.Y.S.* (a society which helps a humble class 
of girls, such as girls under the Poor Law and those living in what 
are called the slums, and girls with no home at all) know only too 












iman intercourse, and give her some freedom, and will advise or 
as the case may be in a maternal and friendly way. Such 
stresses as these do not, however, represent the majority. 
the old days, when there was practically no other calling than 
stic service or field-work, girls had to put up with what ‘they 
Id get. All down the ages we have records of complaining mis- 
ses and oppressed servants. Often in the old days young women 
to submit to corporal punishment, and did not date to complain, 
wever unjust it might be, because to return to their homes 
eant starvation. The old feudal idea was that the servant’s whole 
e belonged to her employers. In many households this idea still 
vails. Every hour from, say, 6.30 in the morning till bed-time, 
irl is considered “on duty,” week in week out. Some free time 
s become a right, but it is grudgingly given, and fresh air, cessation 
m work, and .outside interests are considered unnecessary 
d likely to distract her mind from her work. Certainly free times 
y be misused.. Wages may be misused, but all the same we must 
pay them. Good influence and advice and example may or may not 
take good effect y but the rights of the servants remain. How often 
mistrust begets mistrust. Friction arises, and by-and-by the maid 


*The Metropolitan Associatlon for Befriending Young Servants, Denison 
House, S.W. . ; ; 
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departs, delighted to recover her freedom even at the risk of a refused 
“character,” The passionate love of freedom on which we Britons 
pride ourselves comes out rather inconveniently in our “ dependents.” 
But it must be reckoned for. 

What a servant wants is, first, definite times off duty every week, 
including part of Sunday, and then recognition of her position as a 
skilled worker. Certainly the work of a good servant requires skill, 
forethought, knowledge and tact. She 1s brought into close contact 
with persons in a different sphere of life from her own. She often 
sees and hears things which don’t exactly inspire her with respect, 
yet she must hold her peace and go on with ber duty, be always 
respectful, self-controlled and industrious. Her calling ought to be 
recognised just as is that of a sick-nurse. She is quite as much 
needed, and her employer should recognise this. 

When one thinks of the knowledge required to cook a dinner, to 
manage a “ kitchener,” to keep in mind all the dangers lurking behind 
hot-water -pipes, gas-pipes, drainage, etc.; then to manage economi- 
cally, yet to be able on emergency to provide comfortably for the 
unexpected, there is no doubt hers is a skilled trade. Or take the 
nurse who manages the baby, controls the little ones, soothes frac- 
tious tempers, often helps with the sewing, and perhaps for night 
together never gets one long sleep. Take the lady’s-maid, who m 
attend to-her mistress in a way that appears to unsophisticated fo 
to be too personal for the dignity of life. How skilful her fingers m 
be! How perfect her temper! How honest and trustworthy! 
strong in health to withstand the late hours, and often enoug 
provide for the whims of wealth! The good “general” needs to b 
the alert, upstairs and down. She gets rooms and breakfast r 
before anyone else is down. After breakfast she attends to 
tradesmen, runs up to attend to the bedrooms, back again t 
kitchen to prepare-the dinner ; then “lays the cloth ” and tidies her 
And in the afternoon she makes ready to answer the door, get “af 
“noon tea” for visitors, and arrange the evening meal. What thou 
and skill are needed, and what a stay she is to many a hard-wor 
mistress! How often one has heard touching stories of life-] 
_ Service in families who have known how to appreciate the devot 
of such a servant. ° 

Of great advantage to servants are churches and chapels 
have social life connected with them. A servant here meets 
friends, joins in social service, gets some new ideas from lectu 
and other entertainments, and feels that she is something and belong 
to something that lifts her out of the routine of daily life. We may 
think sometimes that it carries her far, but that is not such a risk as 
leaving her du//. Dulness often leads to deadly sins. Let us be 
on the look-out to improve and increase the resources which make 
for Zife. 
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For the time being, by agreement, the girl puts her whole life into 
her mistress’s hands, and is more or less at her mercy; Great is 
the employers moral responsibility. Laws have been made to 
protect the condition of the worker as to wages, length of notice and 
compensation for injury, and there is an unwritten law by which, if 
a servant has served her mistress well, she shall give her a personal 
reference. I have often wished that we had some such system as 
obtains m Germany where a girl starts life with an official reference- 
book, in which is entered her character from her mistress when she 
changes from one place to another. It would be a protection against 
a chance mistress who might be unjust, or even refuse a reference 
altogether. There are mow in connection with County Councils and 
under the direction of the Board of Education excellent classes in 
domestic economy, cooking, cutting out, etc. all over the country. 
Scholarships are given, and there are many inducements for a girl 
to learn. But few girls on leaving school are alive to the value of 
them, and unfortunately in many cases the mothers do not care either. 
It is at this point we want compulsion. This, proposed character- 
book should have as its first entry the record of examination in 
domestic arts successfully passed. It would be something to live up 
to—to start life with. It would improve a girl’s status. And it would 
to some extent affect her salary. It might save, too, the cutting 
remarks that are sometimes made as to the girls low origin or 
ignorance. : 

“Oh, ma’am, she used bad language at me.” 

“Why, what did she say?” 

With angry tears the girl answered, “ She said I was ignorant, that 
I was a low-class girl, and she would not give me a character.” 
Another girl says, “She threw it up in my face that I had been 
brought up in an orphanage.” 

If mistresses were themselves trained in housewifery there would 
robably be a great improvement in their servants. In this matter, 
again, we might well take example from Germany, which gives its 
ell-to-do daughters, as well as others, thorough training in domestic 
ience. But when all is said and done to make the relation between 
mistress and maid healthy we want a wide application of the Christian 
inciple of co-operation, involving both érustfulness and trust- 
orthiness. Intelligent co-operation it must be. The employer is 
truly responsible for his or her stewardship as is the servant. 
We are called to work in whatever sphere of life we are placed, and 
if we fail to recognise this, because from a pecuniary point of view 
we ate able to spend our life in luxury and idleness, so much the 
worse for us and for the moral tone of our households. 

To go back for a moment to the matter of free time, 
and especially free time on Sundays. There are well-intentioned 
mistresses who say, “I never allow my servants to go anywhere 
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-tions generously, and who also put by in the Post Office Saving 


to the home or responsibility for the parents as do the daughters. 


thinking! Is this girl very different from the majority in all cl 
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“on Sunday’ except to Church.” There are others who arrange 
Sunday as their principal day for dinner-parties. Yet Sunday- is 


‚the day, probably, when the servant can best see her kindred, 


her “young man,” her home. Have we a right, whether from 
good or from selfish motives, to put hindrances in the way 
of some free hours on the day of all others when family 
life may be renewed? Then it is a long time from one Sunday to 
the next, and it seems essential to health of mind and body that in 
between a young woman should. have some hours off duty and 
be free to go out. I grant that there is a difficulty in the case of a 
nurse of little children. Yet even for the children’s sake the break 
for the murse may greatly help her temper and nerves, often affected 
by disturbed nights with the children, and she will make a more 
cheerful help and companion for the change. 

Of course, there is a deal of “human nature” in our servants as 
well as in ourselves. They are apt to forget, when airing their 


_ grievances, that, after all, there is much in good service which should 


make their lives happy. Year in, year out, bed and board and con- 
stant wages are provided. There is no “slack time” when they are 
out of work as in business or factory. If they are prudent they can , ` 
save money. No doubt many spend all their money on their backs, 
but there are“many others who help their parents and indigent rela- 















Bank. I should say that, as far as my experience goes, it is 
daughters in service rather than the sons who help their parent 
The sons go off and marry early; they do not feel the same ti 


pocket. After a time we got her a situation. She was a we 
trained servant, and by the time she went back to Germany, aft 
about fifteen years here, she had saved nearly £200. I grant that sh 
was an exception, for she had no relations requiring help, as 
many of our English girls have. 

One of the great advantages of service is that it demands ski 
and variety of knowledge. A factory girl said to me: “I don’t seem 
“to have anything to think about in my work.” And she felt it 
drawback. On the other hand, a girl who had been years in servic 
decided to give it up on the ground that she was obliged to be alway: 


of life who shirk “thinking” if they can? 

There are some who object to service because of the cap. A girl 
said to me she “ would not mind going into service if she had not to 
“wear a cap” On the other hand, a better-class servant regards 
the black dress and beautiful muslin apron and cap as the insignia , 
of her profession, and while on duty would greatly object to wear 


anything else. z 
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It is said that young women have less chance of marrying in 
service than if engaged in a trade that keeps them at home with their 
family. It is difficult to judge about this; but I do know that a 
good artisan is very glad to have for wife a girl with knowledge 
of domestic work; and as for her, if misfortune comes and she 
has to turn out and earn her living later on in life, she is in a better 
position to do so than, say, a typist or a milliner or a clerk, because 
of her being able to supply a universal need. 
A‘ good deal has been said about the moral dangers besetting 
domestic service. On the whole, I do not think there is more danger 
than in other callings, but I think a servant is more helpless if things 
“go wrong,” and there is less chance of “hushing it up.” A large 
number of our servants come from the country or have no home. 
An excellent servant once said to me she wished there were no men- 
servants. They did very little work, their habits were bad, and they 
amused themselves by beguiling the younger servants to their harm. 
Fortunately the number of households where men-servants are 
_ kept is very small as compared with the whole, and it is to be hoped 
, that those who have the control of such households recognise the 
danger to their servants of both sexes and do their best to provide 
against it. 
The plan of day service has been suggested, and it is already 
ried out by many families who live in flats, where the sleeping 
commodation is small. It has much to recommend it if the servant 
a home fairly near to which to return at night, and if she can 
up early in the morning. The arriving at her place in time in 
morning, and in all weathers, is a real difficulty, and again and 
in the plan has failed through the young woman turning up too 
to prepare the breakfast. In many households she could get home 
t or nine o'clock at night, and by arrangement, on some nights 
ier. Some people object on the ground of the moral dangers 
olved in the walk home. But is not the young woman best pro- 
cted by being forewarned—by being made thoroughly alive to 
ere danger lies. I do not know that she is more in danger walking 
e from her domestic work than a young woman returning from 
iness, from.the factory, or from dressmaking. A gentleman said 
long ago that he never would have a servant in his house who 
ted “an evening out.” We will hope his wife took a different 
w, if they succeeded in getting any servants at all. The best 
otection for any young woman is that which she carries within 
erself. ` A girl under age is another matter. But surely our chief 
concern should be more and more so to improve the condition of 
our streets that a girl may walk as safely in the evening as in the 
morning. Is this an unreasonable demand? 

Another difficulty has been mentioned, viz., that een misht 
be brought from the servant’s home to the mistress’s house. It is 
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possible, certainly ; but it is also possible if the children of the house 


catch an infectious disease that the servant may catch it from them. 
And this, of course, does happen. But we still wish to have a 


servant, so she, too, must run her risks. Some of us remember with 


gratitude the faithfulness of the nurse who faced the risk of scarlet 
fever so that she might nurse “her children.” We cannot provide 
against everything, Let us then be thankful for all -the 
domestic help we get. Let us be reasonable in providing 
for our servants’ rights, or, if you will, “privileges”; let 
us make cheerfully such concessions as the conditions of 
modern life demand, and Jet us give all girls such train-: 
ing as will fit them for the domestic life to which the majority 
of them are destined, whether married or unmarried. Let us as 
far as possible share our interests with them. It may give zest to 
their life to understand something of our politics, our discussions, 
say, on women’s franchise, women’s labour, women’s disabilities, and 
we may find that they are no worse servants for the peep into the 
wider life of their employers, and the employers, in their turn, may 
profit by knowing how these questions affect the minds of those 
whose thoughts are more limited. 


M. H. L. BUNTING. 


IGNORANT MOTHERS. 


“the subject of the ignorance, the fatal ignorance, of the mothers 
ot the lower classes. This subject, apparently a favourite one with 
the kind-hearted orators, is one upon which all agree, for no one 
attempts to deny the existence of the evil, and it is impossible to 
doubt the array of medical and scientific evidence which marks it as 
the source of half the ills of humanity. “Badly feed and badly train 
“the child,” they all cry, “and what can you expect but poor speci- 
“mens of adults?” Thereupon all sections of these conferences 
esolve to make an effort to wheel the ignorant mothers of the poorer 
lasses into line with modern dietary and hygienic wisdom. That is 
ery gratifying; for at least we have got beyond believing in the 
iracle of maternal instinct, and are able to observe that the fact 
having given birth to a child does not prevent a woman from 
ving it bacon and red herring before its months have lengthened 
years. Love comes—oceans of illimitable love—but when were 
ve and Wisdom ever twins? Much less are they triplets with 
nowledge. It is undisputed now, I fancy, by all but the most 
igoted of mothers, that the true principles of diet, clothing, health 
d cleanliness are not miraculously born with a child. How hard 
e poor babies try to teach the ignorant mother—poor babies “ with 
no language but a cry”! ‘Such clever sounds the mites can make— 
ounds gradnated to their needs, but conveying to the fond, foolish 
s of the adoring parent nothing but an eternal request for food. 
saw two very well-dressed young women of the middle class in a 
uburban shop a few days ago, one of them carrying a baby of a 
month or two old. The infant suddenly gave a yell of pain, and 
drew its tiny legs up in what one would have thought the most 
amateur eye could haye detected as a fit of colic. An adult would 
make much the same sounds and gestures if unrestrained by civilisa- 
tion. “There, there!” shouted the mother above the hubbub, throwing 
the tiny bundle up and down violently—in the hope of stunning it to 


H VERY few months, at some conference or another, comes up 
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insensibility, I supposed. The baby’s eyes stared dizzily, but by a 
supreme effort it contrived to emit a yet more piercing shriek. I 
became interested. They held it up to the strong electric light to 
“see the pretty lamps,” but it only got more purple and more noisy. 
At last—I was waiting for the words—the aunt said, “ Try him with 
“the bottle,” pulling out of a bag she carried an abomination with a 
rubber tube a foot long, and probably the cause of this attack. They 
managed to force the baby to suck, and once that began the rubber 

` was firmly held to his mouth till the sobs and moans died down, and 
when I saw the party half an hour later the child, with staring eyes, 
was still pulling desperately, with an occasional scream or moan of 
pain. If you'look about you may see such sights every day and | 
everywhere, but these are not the women who are preached about 
on platforms and who are going to be reformed and taught by 
scientific philanthropists. No, it is the very poor who are quoted, 
illustrated, held up, and about to be reformed. 

A lot of good folk are very keen on this subject, and rightly too; 
byt are their methods and arguments for reform of any lasting or 
definite avail? Ask of them one simple and perfectly legitimate 
question. Ask Lady Bountiful, the Hon. Mrs. Goodworks, the 
Reverend Reformer, simply this question: “Are your own daughters 
“being trained and prepared in. the duties and knowledge of th 
“sacred wisdom of motherhood? When they marry will they be, bu 
“for the nurses they are able to employ, one whit less ignorant 
“less foolish than the mothers you are so eager to train up in t 
“class below your own?” 

That is the root of the matter, for once a woman is already 
mother you can do very little with her. She thinks she has no m 
to learn. There are exceptions, of course, many and illuminatin; 
but the most narrow-minded farmer who ever walked a wasted a 
is not more incapable of receiving advice or assimilating new id 
than the average fond mother. Touch the subject of a woma 
management of her children and you are hoist with your own petar 

This, being in the natural order of things, is probably as it sho 
be. “The scientific philanthropists seem to recognise it, for they ter 
now to propose training for the growing girls. But the, children wh 
are to grow up as wise mothers, the first children to ‘be so traine 
must be the children of the upper classes and, preferably, of t 
philanthropists themselves. 

What a dragon is in the path breathing out fogs of conventionality$ 
What would be the result if Miss Pinkerton wrote to the Lady 
Bountiful that she was about to introduce into the curriculum of her 
select establishment for young ladies a course of instruction in the 
arts of clothing, feeding and training babies and young children? 
If she explained that four hours a week were to be taken from hockey 
‘and devoted to the study of the cares and duties of maternity? No, 
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no! What an indignant outcry there would be! These delicate 
young ladies (I am sorry, but no other word conveys my meaning) 
must hardly know there is such a thing as an infant till they bring 
into the world some unfortunate little being of whose most elementary 
needs they are utterly ignorant, and for whose very sanity they 
depend upon the goodwill and trustworthiness of a nurse whom they 
are incompetent even to direct. 

Alas! here we are at the very tap-root of our evils of ignorance. 
Beams and motes! Who are we to cavil at the ignorance of those 
beneath us! Here, indeed, where inspectors do not pry and com- 
missions make no reports, a state of wicked ignorance exists that is 
absolutely appalling. The children of the well-to-do are often badly 
fed, foohshly clothed, ill-trained, to a degree incredible to one who 
has not the matter at heart and who does not turn physically sick 
at the sight of that blot on civilisation—an unhappy child. Naughty, 
inevitably. Ill, unavoidably, perhaps. But unhappy? Why, in the 
name of science and Christianity-on-a-platform ? 

To mention one alone of the deaths which stalk unheeded through 
well-to-do nurseries—the use of sedatives by ignorant or lazy nurses 
to remedy some state induced by their own folly or neglect is the 
ause of more ruined constitutions, horrible tempers and wasted 
ves than any of the greatly-feared diseases. with imposing names. 
have often—who has not?—heard the Anglo-Indian mother express 

fears of the ayah and the drugging of Anglo-Indian babies, 
hout having the faintest notion of the constituent parts or the 
cts of the “soothing syrups” used by her English nurse. There 
good nurses—honest, true, conscientious women, with love behind 
skill. But the stronger a light the deeper a shade; so a bad 
1s an evil only to be understood by contrast with a good one. 
are the daughters of the rich any more able to judge and direct 
would be the poorest and most ignorant object of the proposed 
anthropy? 
aid a fond though, fashionable young mother to me a few days 
1: “My new nurse is a treasure. Baby never cries at night now. 
e sleeps without waking once. I am so thankful; it made us 
iserable to hear him cry. Oh, no, of course, I don’t nurse him 
self. What an idea! I can’t give up my friends and my life 
r that. Besides, babies do much better, really, on bottles. {í 
ever could see why he should cry at night, for he always has a 
ood big feed of So-and-So’s Food before he goes to bed.” I 
thought of a mass of undigested starch, but preferred saying nothing. 
Why should one, except upon a platform and to the poor? Well, 
before I left I was privileged to see this sleeping marvel who, at two 
months’ old, did not cry in the night after a heavy meal of almost 
pure starch. As I left the house he returned from an airing in the 
charge of his ogling, smiling nurse, his tender spine subjected to the 
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frightful strain of sitting propped up in a perambulator, and his poor 
little puffy, greeny-white face and curiously shadowed, dull, fixed 
eyes saying to me as plainly as a shouted voice, “Opium!” 

-If once you know the traces of opium in an infant’s face you may 
take a walk in Kensington Gardens and see the writing upon a 
hundred little white faces. At the same time, if it be summer, you 
may observe many little heads exposed to the broiling sun with no 
better protéction than a fashionable little Dutch cap of silk or linen, 
close to the skull and covering the ears with huge rosettes. Such 
children look picturesque, and probably suffer from headaches and 
earaches, and cry for no reason, and are hit for still less reason. You 
can also see the babies of the rich propped up like any slum baby, - 

‘reclining, or even upright, before they can sit of their own accord, 
getting ready to have curvature of the spine. Ever such a little 
curve brings hysteria and insanity. Bare legs in the chill spring 
winds; tight little trousers that a tiny person cannot ‘stoop in, with 
‘Nature insisting every moment of his play that he must and shall 
“stoop. What stone have we to throw at the ignorance of the poor? 
That there is crying need to reform the child-lore of the poor 1s 
evident, for they have not the off-chance of the luck of securing 
good nurse, but must tread all alone those paths of hard experienc 
which lead, alas how often! to the bitter Valley of the Shadow 
Death. One’s heart bleeds for them, those poor, fond, foolish wome 
‘with their pale, dull-eyed babies, their weedy children and ane 

. daughters. But there is only one way to help them, which is 
to reform the rich. No social change has ever travelled upwards 
can ever do so. The impulse is imitative, for good or evil, and co 
from example set by those above. Revolutions may break out bel 
but they begin above. We now see the lower classes strugg 
against the vices which have descended to them by natural grav, 
tion from the best society of the late Georgian days; while the mi 
classes have now attained the blatant domesticity and something 
the hypocrisy of the early Victorians. A vast amount of nonsen 
is written by cheap thinkers about the deterioration of the upperm 
classes, but the fact remains that in morals, sobriety, and e 
common honesty, the uppermost classes of our day aré incompara 
superior to any that have preceded them. Gone are the days w 
Ministers could reel with drink in the House; gone the days w 
great ladies used foul oaths; gone the days when—to go farth 
back—Queen Margaret of Navarre was held to be absurdly vain o1 
her hands because she washed them! Contrary opinions to these 
are undoubtedly held by students of “historical” novels and admirers 
of the social crusaders of our day. There is plenty of money in 
sdcial crusading. If not, would these moralists ride forth? Well, 
well, let that pass. But we are not decadent in’: mind or manners; 
we are not sinking to corruption; we are not retrograde. Only a 
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certain amount of folly and crime now stand revealed in the, fierce 
limelight that beats upon a printed page, which would in former ages 
have passed as everyday occurrences of no account. The internal 
economy of patrician mansions is now revealed in the distorting 
mirrors of the journalist, and the walls of palaces are subjected to ` 
X-rays of incredible ferocity. Therefore the good folk outside, whose 
own deeds, by-the-bye, go unchronicled, cry out that all this 19 new 
and terrible, and, sitting in judgment, draw comparisons of which 
they are totally ignorant. The uppermost classes improve, and con- 
tinue to improve, and with them move upwards all the steps of the, 
social scale, for the lower classes live -now in a state of cleanliness, 
sobriety and comfort which was unknown to the courts of monarchs 
in the days of magnificent Elizabeth or to the middle classes of the 
eighteenth century; and the language of the finest dandy of the days 
of Queen Anne would hardly be tolerated in our day in a public- 
house. 

Thus, then, with reform and example ever set from above, there 
is no way so sure of reforming the mothers of the poor as that of 
first reformmg the mothers of the rich. Not the mothers—they are 
iopeless. Begin with the daughters. Let the daughters of the rich, 
ll the girls in fashionable schools, be taught before everything else 
at maternity is the highest and holiest and happiest destiny a woman 
ay attain. Then, when they think that, teach them, insist that they 
taught, the care and feeding of children as the most important 
of their education. Let the ideal school-mistress say to young 
y Clara Vere de Vere: “I daresay you do find Euclid most 
eresting, and I know you are invaluable to the hockey team; 
t, my dear girl, I cannot possibly hope to send home a good report 
the end of the term unless you do better work in the Food Values 
ys. Nurse Constance told me your notions of what would suit 
ild of three months’ old would kill a rhinoceros! She really 
d! And I am sure your gardener’s daughter knows better than 
ou do what course to pursue if an infant has convulsions.” 
ufficient unto the day are the reforms thereof. And so surely as 
make wise and careful motherhood the ideal and the fashion in - 
upper classes, so, surely, and by ‘no other pneans, will the truth 
vitate towards the poorer folk and become an immutable feature 
ur national life, to the salvation. of millions of constitutions and 
the happiness of as many homes. 
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“country, inhabited by Hindus, Muslims and Christians, but in 


THE ARYA SAMAJ, ITS AIMS AND 
TEACHINGS. 



















OME European observers have remarked that of the reforming 
agencies at work in India, the most influential is the Arya 
Samaj. One of the latest testimonies is that of the Times specia 
correspondent who visited India last year. But the most remark 
able is that of Sir Herbert Risley, late Home Secretary to the Gov 
ment of India, in his book on “The People of India.” He says: 
“the Arya Samaj, founded about 1875 by Dayananda Saraswati 
“the basis of the infallibility of the four Vedas, stands out at 
“present time as the most conspicuous movement within the 
“miscellany of beliefs and superstitions which go to make up 
“religion of: the Hindus. . . . . It may, indeed, almost 
“described as the nationalist development of Hinduism.” & 
Arya Samajists, however, do not admit that it is a phase or deve 
ment of Hinduism, but claim for it the character of a univ 
Church; and their principal spokesman, Lala Munshi Ram, Sw 
tendent of the Kangri Gurukula at Hurdwar, said recently that 
doctrines “are of universal applicability without reference to g 
“graphical or ethnological limits or to the colour line. Our missi 
“is universal We have to preach our religion nót only in t 


“remotest corners of the earth, and to send down the rays of div. 
“light to illumine darkness . . . . We pay no heed to 
“communal or even national interests. Our mission transcends the 
“limits of narrow nationalism, for it is international.” Others, how- 
ever, Maintain that while, as a religion, it is intended for all persons, 
of all castes and nationalities, and, as a society, it is open to all 
prepared to conform to its social rules, yet it is not, therefore, distinct 
from, or indepefident of, Hinduism. It differs, of course, from present- 
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day Hinduism, but in much the same way as Luther's Protestantism 

` differed from pre-Protestant Christianity. Many in both parties 
object to be called Hindus, and would not so describe themselves, 
but that practically they are Hindus is evident from the following :— 
(a) when joining the Arya Samaj no Hindu, who is not untouchable, 
is required to undergo any ceremony of initiation (or Shuddhi—z.e,, 
penance or purification), as in the case of non-Hindus and untouch- 
ables; ' (b) most Arya Samajists inter-dine and inter-marry with 
Hindus of their own castes, but not with non-Hindus ; (c) for political 

purposes they are counted as Hindus, and have never objected; 

(d) the bulk of them still observe caste, and are included! within their 
caste groups. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 


i In so far as the Arya Samaj insists on a belief in one God only it 
is a monotheistic Church. It defines God as “all truth, all know- 
“ledge, all beatitude, imcorporeal, almighty, just, merciful, unbegotten, 
“infinite, unchangeable, without a beginning, incomparable, the sup- 
“port and Lord of all, all-pervading, omniscient, imperishable, 
“immortal, exempt from fear, eternal, holy, and the cause of the 
“universe.” But its conception of Godhead is not the same as that 
io Christianity, for it believes in three eternal substances, God, 
pirit and matter, while the latter believes in one only; this is 
tirely different im conception and spirit from the Christian doctrine 



















ts first principle declares that “God alone is the true source of 
1 knowledge and of everything else that can be known by the aid 
knowledge.” The second defines God as stated above, and says 
alone is to be worshipped ;” thus repudiating polytheism. The 
y other fundamental doctrine expressly laid down in the’ ten 
ciples to which everyone joining the Arya Samaj is required to 
cribe, relates to the supreme authority of the four Vedas (Rig, 
jur, Sama and Atharva). 
Strictly speaking, these three dogmas summarise its religious 
achings. But there are several other doctrines practically binding 
every Arya They were expounded by its founder, Swami 
yananda Saraswati, in his book, “Satyarth Prakash” (The Light 
Truth), and constitute the official propaganda of the Samaj. The 
cipal are :— 
(a) A belief in the re-incarnation of the soul, or transmigration of 
souls, and in the transmission of Karma from one birth to another. © 
(b) A rejection of belief in the efficacy of Shradha—ie, the per- 
forming of actions of merit for the good of the souls of the dead. 
(c) A rejection of the popular idea of Turaths—i.e, pilgrimages 
to holy rivers or other places. 
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(d) A denial of the status of revelation to books other than the 
mantras of the four Sanhitas above mentioned. Conformity to the 
letter or spint of the mantras is the test of the truth of any teaching, 
however great the learning or ability of the teacher. This involves 
the rejection of the Brahmanas, Upanishads, Darshanas, Sutras and 
Smritis as inspired authorities; they are, however, declared to be 
works of great value, next only to the four Sanhitas in authority, 
‘though nothing in them is binding which is contrary thereto. 

(e) That human soul and God are distinct entities, though the 
former is dependent on the latter, which is Supreme; thus repudi- 
ating the oneness of the Universe and its Creator as taught by 
Shankaracharya. 

(f) That God is to be worshipped only in spirit, and not through 
images or material representations. 

(g) That God cannot and does not incarnate in human shape; this 
rejects the popular belief m Avatars, or incarnations of God. The 
popular Rama and Krishna are accepted only as great and good 
men, possessing holy souls, and as worthy exemplars; but it is 
blasphemy to pay them divine honours. 

(h) That salvation is the state of emancipation from pain and 
from subjection to birth and death, and of life, liberty and happi 
ness in the immensity of God; though this state is not interminabl 

The Arya Samaj allows no intermediary between the human so 
and the Supreme Being. Direct communion with God, to be achieve 
by concentration of thought and the practice of virtue, is the 
means of attaining salvation; rituals are merely aids and’ m 
and in no way essential. The Arya Samaj allows full liberty 
each individual in his relations with the Godhead, and also in rea 


' and interpreting the sacred books. 


RITUAL. 


The rituals enjoined are of two kinds: Ordinary—+z.e, fixed ; 
Extraordinary—1.e., recommended for special occasions. The for 
are of two kinds, determined (a) by time, as daily, fortnightly, mo 
or yearly; and (b) by the phases of life—se, birth, marriage, e 
One feature common to all is known as Hom or Havan; thi 


mixed with musk, saffron, and other odoriferous ingredients. 
ancient Hindu writings, without exception, enjoin its performance 
all purifying purposes, and also connect it with rain. This essentia 
part of every ritual is also one of the five daily religious duties of the 
regenerate Arya; the others are :— 

(2) Brahma Yajna—a threefold ritual, morning and evening—+.e,, at 
Sandhya, the time of meeting of night and day and day and night :— 
(a) Upasana, meditation, or the realisation of the idea of God through 
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the conviction that God is omnipresent and fills all—“that I (the 
“worshipper) am in Him and that He is in me”; (b) Stuti, or recital 
of the qualities of God; and (c) Prarthana, or prayer. 

(3) Pitti Yajna—worship of ancestors or parents; a symbolic daily 
reminder of the duties of each individual. (This does not include 
Shradha.) 

(4) Bhuta, or Bali Vaishvadeva Yajna—a symbohc enforcement 
of duty towards all that exists, animate or inanimate, and that 
depends for its continuance on the support of each generation—z.¢., 
domestic trees, sacred flowers, pet animals, orphans, or the aged 
and infirm. 

(5) Atithi Yajna—the duty of the ‘householder to give hospitality 
to the learned and pious. 

Similar ritual is prescribed at the rise of the moon and on full 
moon days, and also at the beginning and the end of every season. 

. The other rituals are known as the sixteen Sanskaras; rites con- 
nected with the different stages of human life, commencing with Gar- 
bhadhan (impregnation) and ending with the bursting of the skull 
on the funeral pyre. Generally speaking, the ntual follows that laid 
down in the Dharma and Grihya Sutras (Laws of the Aryas), which 
are admitted to be the originals of the later Smritis now followed 
by all Hindus. 













SOCIAL AIMS 


The first three of the ten principles of the Arya Samaj have been 
ted above under “Religious Beliefs”; the others set forth its 
ial aims and teachings. The fourth enjoins every Arya to be 
ready to give up untruth and embrace truth; amd the fifth, that 
should act in accordance with Dharma after a thorough investi- 
ion of right and wrong. 

e sixth declares that “the primary object of the Arya Samaj 
1s to do good to the world by improving the physical, intellectual, 
oral and social condition of mankind”; and upon this is based 
claim to be a universal Church, not confining its work to any one 
d, nor necessarily to the teaching of doctrinal religion. 

The seventh emphasises the importance of conduct towards other 
ings, being guided by love, righteousness and justice. 

The eighth declares that “it is our duty to destroy Avidya— 
Nescience—and promote Vidya—ie, true knowledge, science, 
“spiritual and physical” The compiler of the United Provinces 
Census Report for 1901 remarks that “im accordance with these very 
“desirable injunctions the Aryas do, as a matter of fact, insist on 
“education both of males and females, and the result is, that while 
“amongst Hindus hardly one male in thirteen aged 20 or over can 
“read and write, almost half the Aryas of the same age are literate.” 


~ 
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, The ninth principle embodies its socia] ideal—“ that no person 
“should be content with promoting his own good only; but that, 
“on the contrary, he should look for kis good in the good of all.” 

Individual liberty is provided for in the tenth principle, that “All 
“men should abide by the laws of society calculated to promote the 
“well-being of all, but everyone is free in regard to the laws affecting 
` “his individual well-being.” 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


The Arya Samaj enjoins universal and free education, including 
feeding and care of children during the period of instruction; and 
makes no distinction of sex. Religious instruction must form an 
important part of the general liberal education which should precede 
the special secular training. The Arya Samaj accepts the old Aryan 
division of life into four periods, of which the first, up to the 
twenty-fifth year for males and the sixteenth year for females, is 
to be devoted to scholastic education; and during this period of 
Brahmacharya the scholar is the ward of the society to which he 
or she belongs, though under the actual care of a body of teachers 
called the Gurukula, the society in general being responsible for the 
expenses of education and maintenance. 
















STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Generally speaking, the Arya Samaj gives to women the same ci 
status as to men. In education it places no limits to a w 
attainments. In the matter of acquiring and possessing prope 
recognises no disabilities. In its Church she is eligible for 
highest positions. In marriage she has in theory the freest cho 
A married couple forms a complete whole. Theoretically, no 


with the civil ideals of the Shastras; but in exceptional cas 
in the interests of society, of religion, and of virtue, the Shas 
allow men and women to remain unmarried and devote their lives 
the cultivation and spread of knowledge and virtue. Swa! 
Dayananda, the founder, was a lifelong Brahmachari, (bachelor 
student), and so were Swami Shanker, the expounder of Vedanti 
and Bhishma, the patriarch warrior in the Mahabharata. In thet 
the Arya Samaj does not require women to observe Purdah; but t 
founder pronounced against mixed schools for boys and girls. 


CASTE. 


The Arya Samaj does not recognise caste by birth, but holds that 
it is determined by education, merit and occupation. It imposes 
no restrictions between caste and caste in the matter of inter-cimng 
and other social intercourse, except marriages. The parties to 
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marriage should be of equal social position—z.e, of the same caste; 
but there is no legal bar to marriage between persons of different 
castes as the result of mutual affection. It recognises no sub-castes, 
and declares the castes to be inter-changeable as circumstances alter. 
A person fallen from a high caste may be re-admitted after certain 
penanmces. In practice, however, the Arya Samajists still observe 
caste restrictions in marriage, and in provinces other than the Punjab ‘ 
even imter-caste dining is not as yet common. 


MARRIAGE. 


The mimmum age for marriage is twenty-five for boys amd sixteen 
for girls. Celibacy for a longer period is in theory looked upon 
with approval. Many continue to marry their boys and girls earlier, 
but the number of those mclined to observe the law is steadily on 
the increase; and the conditions imposed by the Gurukulas, Brah- 
machari Ashrams, and Boarding Houses, maintained by the Arya 
Samaj, are likely to check early marriages; they do not admit 
married students, and students marrying while on their rolls are , 
liable to discharge. Re-marriage is allowed of girls who have lost 
their husbands before consummation of marrage; the founder 
allowed no re-marriage, either for males or females, after consum- 
tion. To persons having no issue from the first marriage and 
iring offspring, be allows the form of marriage known to the 
cient Hindu -Shastras as Niyoga. In practice, however, all kinds 
f widow re-marriages have taken place, and have been countenanced 
almost all shades of opinion. 





















SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


the matter of inter-dining, foreign travel, and intercourse with 
er religious communities, the Arya Samaj imposes no restrictions 
on its members. In the Punjab they freely inter-dine with all 
indus; and some also mix freely and dine openly with non-Hindus, 
ut the majority do not approve this, though conniving at it and 
taching no disqualifications to it. Arya Samajists returning from 
reign travel have in most cases rejoined their castes and com- 
unities as if they had never left India, and without undergoing 
y penance. 

: ORGANISATION. 


The members are of two classes :—(a) general members called 
Aryas; and (b) voting members called Arya. Sabhasads, who pay 
I per cent. of their income to the general as distinguished from the 
special funds of the Samaj, and who elect annually an executive 
committee which manages the affairs of each Samaj and holds 
weekly or fortnightly business meetings. The Samaj holds weekly 
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congregational gatherings, open to all persons without distinction of 
race, colour, of creed, at which services are conducted, and sermors 
and lectures delivered, and donations and subscriptions collected. 
The Samajes in each province, or area constituting a province for 
the purpose, are conmected, and are subordinate to a provincial 
. assembly of their representatives, called the Pratinidhi Sabha. In 
the area known as the Punjab there have been, since the split in the 
general body in 1892, two Pratinidhi Sabhas, with independent 
organisations; one each in the United Provinces, Bengal and Behar, 
Rajputana, Central Provinces, and Bombay. The Arya Samajes 
contribute one-tenth of the proceeds of their I per cent. tax to the 
provincial assembhes; besides other amounts for general and special 
purposes. Mamy members devote 10 per cent. of their incomes to 
the Satnaj. The organisations in charge of the educational and 
philanthropic work are independent of the general orgamisation, 
making their own rules and collecting their own funds; and in them 
the Arya Samajic members obtain ‘the co-operation of non-Arya- ` 
Samajic Hindus. ‘They are in’ many cases registered under British’ 
law. as corporate ‘associations. 

There is another society called the Paropkarini Sabha, constituted 
by the last testament of the founder, and consisting of members 
from all parts of India except Madras, which also furthers the cause 
of the Arya Samaj. Its first President was the ruling Chief of the 
Udeypore State in Rajputana, a disciple of the founder; after his 
death his successor, being an orthodox Hindu, declined the office 
of President, and it is now held by Major-General H.H. Sir Partat 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L, K.C.B., Chief of Idar (Kathiawar). Anoth 
ruling Chief of Rajputana, the Raja of Shahpura, a feudatory of tl 
Udeypore State, is Secretary. The Head Office is at Ajme 
(Rajputana), where the Sabha owns a Press, and house and land 


property. 
RELIGIOUS WORK. 


The principal work for which the Arya Samaj was founded, an 
for which it exists, is the propagation of its religious doctrines anc 
the carrying of “the light of the Vedas into the datk comers < 
“the world.” Its social and educational and philanthropic work 
secondary and as meams to that end. Upon the latter, however, 1 
founded its popularity. Its religious influence may be said to be 
confined to few, so far as regards the actual numbers of those who 
accept the faith; but there are millions of Hindus who love and 
réspect it for itf educational and philanthropic activities.: But even 
its religious influence is by no means confined to its members. Its | 
appeal to the original authority of the Vedas and the ancient com- 
mentaries ; its doctrines based on the rational view of things; its’ use 
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of science to meet current superstitions and old-established preju- 
dices; its concession to each individual of freedom of thought and 
interpretation ; -its admission of full liberty of conscience and worship 
for each member ; have produced almost a revolution in the religious 
and mental life of the Hindus. It has flooded the country with a 
literature which has set them thinking about their religion and the 
changes it has undergone in the course of the ages. By its attack 
on the traditional interpretation of the sacred books imposed upon 
the community by the hierarchy of Brahman commentators, and by 
its onslaught on the rigid caste-system, which gives a commanding . 
position to every Brahman by birth, it has evoked bitter opposition 
from the Brahman class. Having questioned the methods by which 
Hindus dispense charrty and maintain a vast number of idle Brahmans 
and Sadhus (ascetics), it has raised a storm of opposition amongst 
the latter, who do their utmost to discredit it with both Hindus 
and non-Hindus. In towns and villages where there is an Arya 
Samaj, opposing organisations have been started, under the name 
of Sanatan Sabha, to counteract its influence and check its growth, 
and their speakers (Sadhus, Sanyasis, and Pandits) bitterly attack 
the personality and teachings of its founder. Voluminous books have 
been compiled and scattered broadcast to prejudice the people, and 
umerous pamphlets, in violent and filthy language, have been circu- | 
ted by millions to keep the Hindus from being influenced by it. 
o efforts have been spared to discredit the Samaj and its work 
the eyes of the officials also. To this must be added the organised 
osition and vilification by the Muslims and Christians. For the 
a Samaj effectually checks conversions to Islam and Christianity 
m Hinduism. It not only defends the pure Hinduism of the 
das and Upanishads against the attacks of the Mullah and the 
ionary, but it has carried the war into their camps by keenly 
icising popular Islam and popular Christianity. It has mercilessly 
posed their weak points, in order to save the faltering Hindu, who, 
ith his belief shaken by the secular training in Government Schools’ 
d Colleges, was disposed to look with favour on the chance of 
tting salvation through a change of faith. The Times special 
espondent, writing from the Punjab in March, 1909, remarked that 
Arya Samaj is the bitterest opponent of Christianity in India, 
d the Muslims of the Punjab consider it their greatest foe. The 
asons are plain enough. The proselytising propaganda of the 
amaj has turned back the tide of conversions to Islam and 
Christianity, and has reclaimed hundreds of those who, in ignorance 
of their own faith, or because of the inflexibility of the Hindu caste- 
system, had left their ancestral faith.- Sir Herbert Risley says 
the Arya Samaj “offers to the educated Hindu a comprehensive 
“body of doctrine purporting to be derived from Indian documents 
“and traditions, and embodying schemes of social and educational 

















and enforce the study of (a) Hindi literature; (b) classical Sans} 


< mere subsistence allowances. Directly or indirectly connected wi 


_ Provinces, also, the Samaj maintains several schools on the san 
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| “advancement without which no real national progress is possible. 


“Tn this revival of Hinduism, touched by reforming zeal and animated 
“by patriotic enthusiasm, Christianity is likely to find a formid- 
“able obstacle to its spread among the educated classes. 
“The Aryas start with a definite creed, resting upon scriptures of 
“ great antiquity and high reputation, their teaching is of a bold and 
« masculine type, and is free from the limp eclecticism which has 
“proved fatal to the Brahmo Samaj.” 
Its propaganda work is done by paid and honorary missionaries 
and preachers, who go from place to place to preach the doctrines 
and to carry ón discussions with the preachers of rival 


. faiths and the expounders of orthodox Hinduism. It trains its 


own preachers in seminaries established and maintained by it, into 
which Brahmans and non-Brahmans find equal admission. Most of 
the paid preachers have come from the old class of Hindu Pandits ; 
most of the honorary ones are men with a high-class English educa- 
tion and conversant with the religious and scientific hterature of the 
West. 


























EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Beyond its purely religious work, the Arya Samaj is perhaps th 


highest standard and for the highest University examinations. T 
was created in 1886 in sacred memory of its founder, .and is call 
“The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College.” Its objects are to enco: 


and the Vedas; and (c) English literature and sciences, both theoreti 
and applied ; and, furthermore, “to provide means for giving tec: 
“education.” It owns considerable property, and has endow 
yielding an annual income (including tuition and admission fees, € 
of over Rs.60,000 (44,000). The Principal is honorary, and has h 
the post with remarkable success since the foundation. On the s 
are several of its own alumni, working in a missionary spirit 


the College are a number of secondary and primaryeschools mai 
tained by the Samaj throughout the province, some of which rece 
the usual grants from the Education Department. In the Unit 


lines as the Anglo-Vedic or Anglo-Sanskrit Schools of the Punjak 
their principal Anglo-Vedic school being at Dehra Dun. With a 
few exceptions the College and schools are maintained and managed 
by that section of the Arya Samaj called the “Cultured Section,” 


_ as distinguished from the “Mahatmas Party.* The latter have 


* These terms survive as distinctive designations of the two parties caused by 
the split in 1892. N 
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their principal institution at Kangri (Hurdwar), in the United 
Provinces, where children of all castes receive education; they are 
required to remain Brahmacharis until 25, and have to study the 
Vedas, English language and literature, and modern sciences and 
philosophy. Physical exercise, pranayama, Sandhyopasna, agnihotra, 
etc, also form a compulsory part of their education; while technical 
and professional education are optional. This institution was 
started only about six years ago, but has achieved remarkable success, 
attracting thousands of Aryas as well as orthodox Hindus to its 
annual celebrations at Hurdwar. It has considerable property, and 
its annual income does not fall short of the institution at Lahore. 
Several somewhat similar institutions have been started and are 
being maintained in the Punjab and the United Provinces; and the 
Samajes in Rajputana and Bombay also own and manage some boys’ 
schools. 

In female education also the Arya Samaj is the premier indigenous 

agency in the Punjab and the United Provinces. It has founded 
and maintained many girls’ schools for primary education; the 
principal institutions, with boarding-houses attached, are at 
Jullundher and Dehra Dun. The Samaj has not yet achieved such 
success as in the case of boys; but it is alive to the importance of 
raising the intellectual standard of Indian women. In many towns 
he women have organised their own Samajes, and hold congrega- 
‘ional services and other meetings independently of men; in some 
laces they manage their girls’ schools and widows’ homes with very 
ittle help from their men. 
Besides these, the Arya Samaj maintains some special schools for 
ucating the depressed classes—e.g., where it is not considered 
visable to remove the children to larger urban centres of education 
the cost of cutting them off from their rural environment and 
troducing complications into their simple lives. 














PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


The most popular of the activities of the Arya Samaj, however, 
its philanthropic charity, which may be briefly summarised :— 
a) General Famine Relief; since 1897-1898 it has been active in - 
is work, eliciting the admiration of all concerned. (b) Permanent 
rphan Relief; for the housing, education and maintenance of 
orphans, and starting them in life. The Arya’Samaj maintains 
orphan asylums in different parts of the country, some with large 
and splendid buildings; there are also other orphanages owing 
their existence and prosperity to its influence, but chiefly managed 
by bodies not directly connected therewith. Some Samajes also 
maintain widows’ homes, or otherwise help poor widows. (c) Medical 
relief to sufferers from plague or other epidemic diseases. (d) Relief 
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on extraordinary occasions, ‘such as the earthquake of 1905 in the 
Kangra Valley, or the floods of 1908 An the Punjab, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), and Sindh. 
The annual revenues of the Arya Samaj movement in India may 
be estimated at the modest figure of Rs.300,000 (420,000), and the 
value of their assets and properties at Rs.5,000,000 (£333,333). 


d 
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ALLEGED POLITICAL TENDENCIES. ` y 


Of late the Arya Samaj has been brought into greater prominence 
by its alleged association with nationalism in India. Ill-informed 
- and biassed officials have suspected it of active sympathy with violent 
politics, and some representatives of the British press, taking their 
cue from these officials and from its opponents among the Christians, 
Muslims and orthodox Hindus, have charged it with “tendencies 
“subversive of British rule.” That it ‘has given birth to forces which 
have gone to swell the volume of national feeling amongst Hindus 
cannot be denied; but that it has ever, in its collective capacity, 
‘had anything to do with political agitation or crime is a perversion 
of facts to which indignant exception has been taker by its leaders, 
supported by the unanimous voice of the Hindu press. To refuse to 
accept these disclaimers made by the spiritual leaders of thousands of 
highly-educated and highly-placed Indians, including some of th 
most honoured men in India, is to charge them with hypocrisy an 
falsehood. The fact that the Samaj contains‘in its ranks and counts 
amongst its sympathisers some of the admittedly loyal chiefs 
Rajputana and Kathiawar is almost conclusive of the truth of th, 
statements of its leaders, that it has no political designs. That 
eminent loyalist like Major-General H.H. Sir Partab Singh Bahad 
makes no-secret of his connection with the Arya Samaj, even aft 
the storm which burst over its head in 1907 and despite the calumnid 
being hurled against it, should leave no doubt in any honest min 
as to the non-political character of its propaganda. Even the Time 
` special correspondent, who seems to have believed almost every 

thing said against it, admitted that “the literature of the sect, 

“particularly the writings of their founder, show no trace of any 

“interest in mundane politics.” The Census Reports of 1891 an 

1901 make it clear that the Government officials who had taken pains 
v to enquire were of opinion that the Arya Samaj as a body had 

nothing to do with “politics.” The Punjab Census Report for 1891, 

written by Mr. E. D. Maclagan (now Chief Secretary to the Govern- 

ment of the Punjab), says that “the fact that the Aryas are mainly 
“recruited from one class, and that the Samaj possesses a very com- 
“plete organisation, of its own, has laid it open to the charge of sup- 
“porting as a body the proclivities of a large section of its members ; 
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“but the Samaj as such ts not a political but a purely religious 
“body. Throughout its speculations and its doctrines, religious and 
“social, the Samaj has always been at pains to show that the faith 
“it promulgates owes nothing to English influences and modes of 
“thought, and the politicians of the Samaj have at times been tempted 
“to carry the same principle into the region of politics.” In 1902 
again, when the Census Reports of 1901 were completed, the com- 
piler of the Report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (then 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh) came to the conclusion that “though the 
“Aryas may be would-be politicians . . . that they are so 
“because they are Aryas is a proposition in the highest degree 
“ doubtful.” 

The events since then afford no justification for a change of 
opinion. That some prominent members of the Arya Samaj have 
been active in politics is no ground for suspecting it of political 
designs, especially in face of the authoritative pronouncements to 
the contrary made by the governing body in its collective capacity, 
and by its leaders as its spokesmen. The fact, however, is that its 
wide ramifications, its strong and, in the words of Mr. Maclagan, 
“its very complete organisation,” and the independent ljne often 
aken by its leaders in the management of its institutions, make it 
iable to official suspicion; which liability seems inherent in the 
‘rcumstances of alien Government in a country like India, where 
e chief instrument of intelligence is an under-paid, ill-educated, and 
scrupulous police, and where religious differences play so important 
part. in determining civil relations. Statesmanship, however, 
uires that a professedly religious organisation carrying on a 
igious propaganda opposed to that of the ruling race should not 
persecution be driven into an attitude of opposition. As at 
sent constituted, the Arya Samaj has every reason to be non- 
itical. Among its members are many whose living and prospects 
end on the good will of the Government. If, however, these 
ments were to be driven out of it by official suspicion and dis- 
ilities, perhaps the strongest incentive to continue an entirely 
n-political body would be removed. In that case the Government 
ight even suppress it; but to kill it and extirpate its influence 
beyond the*power of human agency, even of the most powerful 
vernment on the face of the earth. 

As a reforming agency, whose reforms are bitterly opposed by 
e orthodox Hindu community, it stands in great need of the moral 
support of a Government pledged to religious neutrality and repre- 
senting a nation which cherishes the highest ideals of religious 
freedom. As such it has nothing to gain and almost everything to 
lose by a change of Government. The statesmanship that would 
drive such a body into a hostile camp cannot be other than short- 
sighted. It is true that bureaucracies always are short-sighted. 
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They dislike emancipating influences, and are disposed to put down 
forces that may tend towards freedom. They are the enemies of 
critical intelligence and of independent constructive work done other- 
‘ wise than under their guidance and tutelage. They cannot tolerate 
any spirit of self-reliance and self-help among those placed under 
their control, because they wish their subjects to remain always in 
leading strings. It is this very spirit of self-help, self-reliance, and 
independent constructive work among its members which has aroused 
against the Arya Samaj the suspicion of the bureaucracy, and 
-threatens to bring down upon it the wrath of that powerful body. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that British statesmanship may 
` come to the rescue and redeem the good name of the freedom-loving 
British nation, by insisting upon strict and unreserved compliance ` 
with the doctrines of religious neutrality to which England pledged 
herself, through the late Queen, when in 1858 the Crown assumed 
the direct control of Indian affairs. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RUSSIA v. FINLAND AND FINLAND v. RUSSIA. 


ONG threatening comes at last ; the change in Finland’s relations 
L to Russia, forefelt and foretold during the past decade, 1s now 
about to be effected. The external bonds that linked the principality 
with the Empire will be drawn more tightly, for better, for worse. The 
Slav resumes rights which he still vindicates as his own; and the 
Finn, who exercised them for a hundred years with his suzerain’s 
ent now calls the world to witness that he is the victim of violence, 
rutality, injustice. Political prejudice and national passion run high. 
pach side invokes truth, right, justice, as its ally, and. packs malice, 
tred and envy, together with other eyil motives, into the ethical 
gage of the other. History is ransacked for arguments; politics 
laid under contribution for maxims ; international law is appealed 
for precedents. Outsiders who would fain be mere onlookers are 
ssed into the service of the parties, on the ground that whoever 
not a partisan must be an enemy, for impartiality is a forbidden 
it. Yet despite these elaborate tactics Russia has what is known 
a very bad Press. Even her usual foreign friends are against her. 
ut this is partly her own fault. She has not contrived to state her 
clearly, succinctly, or to put her action in its most favourable 
ight. The Finns, on the contrary, with the aid of an admirable 
reign Presg organisation, have not only pleaded their cause, but 
cceeded in obtaining judgment in their favour from the principal 
egal authorities of the world before Russia’s advocates have even 
eceived their briefs. 














CURIOUS RUSSIAN PRESS TACTICS. 


As an instance of the odd way in which Russian bureaucrats go 
to work in this matter, I will give a little experience of my own—one 
of many similar incidents. I have studied the Finnish question on 
and off for over twenty years, in Finland and in Russia I am 
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personally’ acquainted with the principal public men on both sides, . 
who are doing their best for their respective countries. Several years 
ago I wrote strongly in favour of the Finnish cause, when I really 
, believed that their Diet was about to be abolished and their autonomy 
suppressed. But my views of the rights and wrongs of the present 
movement in favour of Imperial legislation differ in several respects 
. from those which are current and popular in Western Europe, and 
they are based on grounds which will, I think, bear close examination 
and unsparing analysis. It was my intention to set out those views 
and to unfold the grounds on which they rest in this number of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. A few days ago, however, some influen- 
tial Russian friends asked me whether I had read a certain article 
on the subject in the Frankfurter Zeitung.* “No,” I answered one 
of them, “but I have read other articles in that and other journals, 
“They all contain old data served up with new sauce” “ Perhaps 
“those that you have perused; but this article you must read, because 
< “it is unlike all the others. Nothing of the kind has ever yet 
“appeared in any influential newspaper abroad. It has caused a 
, profound sensation. Read it.” “I will, I have it at home, for I 
,am a subscriber to the Frankfurter Zeitung.” A couple of days 
later I looked for the article among the six unread numbers on m 
table, but it was not there. At last I saw a little printed ticket o 
one of the sheets informing me that No. 87 was forbidden by t 
censor and could not be delivered. 

Under the old régime the censorship was less rigid. In those d 
it was politically unorthodox writings in Russian that were rigoro 
forbidden, not articles in foreign tongues, which could have no influ 
upon the mass of the population. None the less I fancied that, 
was known to be engaged in writing on the Finnish problem and 
naturally anxious to have access to all important data on both si 
my number of the Frankfurter Zeitung would be delivered to r 
And I suavely inquired whether I might hope to receive it, but 
" received a sharp negative answer. “Under no conditions.” Then 
recollected that I had a general authorisation, courteously renew 
-at the beginning of every year, to receive newspapers and review 
even if they should contain articles forbidden by the censor, excepti 
caricatures of the person of the Emperor or members of the Imper 
family. And with due diffidence I pleaded this authorisation. I 
vain. I was told that the offending number could not be delivere 
‘to me under any circumstances whatever. Then for the first time: 
the conclusion forced itself upon me that the article in No. 87 of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung must contain data in the shape of facts or 
arguments which, to the thinking of the Russian bureaucratic mind, 
. are calculated to shake the firmest convictions of anyone who believes 
in the justice of the Russian case as against Finland. 


















* The offending paper is No. 87 (Abendblatt). It appeared on 30th March. 
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Now that is probably a mistake on the part of the conscientious 
bureaucrats, whose duty it is to watch over the political orthodoxy of 
the foreigner. For it 1s hardly conceivable that, after having read 
most works written on the Finnish question in Russia and Finland 
and formed a set of opinions on the subject which have stood the 
test- of years, a leading article in the Frankfurter Zeitung would 
all at once upset my views and convert me to a different way of 
thinking. Still, as J am open to argument, it is not absolutely 
impossible. And for that reason I now think it meet that I should 
refrain from giving the benefit of my opinion to the side that has 
deliberately withheld from me certain data calculated to modify it. 
I was amused to learn since that grammar-school boys, German ` 
merchants and Finnish grocers, have had copies of the forbidden 
article freely circulating among them and their friends. It is the old 
story; Russia abounds in statutes so worded or so administered as 
to hamper the law-abiding and afford exhilaratmg amusement to 
the law-breaker. 




















RUSSIA’S CASE—THE MAIN ‘ISSUE. 


A spokesman of Russian Imperialism would put his case somewhat 
in this way: “Russia won Finland from Sweden in 1809 under 
‘circumstances which were more favourable to emotional impulse 
‘than to calm deliberation. Not content with having conquered the 
ountry, our Tsar Alexander I. yearned to conquer the hearts of 
e people as well, and almost before they had sheathed their swords 
wn against his army he began to treat them as friends, and 
romised them a larger amount of home rule and greater immunity 
om outside interference than they had ever enjoyed under the 
wedes. The Finns, who had never figured in history as an 
dependent people, closed eagerly with this welcome offer, and 
wore to be true to the Russian Empire, in which Finland was 
expressly ‘incorporated as an integral part. For eighty years after 
that the two peoples lived on without any misunderstanding, 
although during that long period Russia often acted in a way which 
would be resented by the Finns of to-day as an encroachment on 
their liberties, while the Finns furtively expanded those liberties in 
a way which latter-day Russia would certainly not tolerate. At 
last the Imperial Government, desirous of reorganising the army 
“of the Empire on a uniform basis, met with unexpected difficulties 
“in the principality, which invoked its real and imaginary rights and 
“deployed a strength of resistance which disconcerted Russian 
“Ministers. Then for the first time our politicians became aware of 
“the operation of a powerful centrifugal tendency there, and also of 
“the dangerous distance to which it had already drawn Finland from 
“Russia. : 


" “has recently taken from the sum which he alone may dispose 
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“The main issue between Russia and Finland: is this: Has > 
“the Russian Empire, of which Finland is admittedly an integral, - 
“autonomous part, the right of legislating for the whole Empire on 
“matters involving Imperial interests, or does Finland possess a veto 
“on that legislation? In the year 1811 Alexander I. joined old 
“Finland, which had been a Russian province since the reign of 
“Peter-I, with new Finland. Later on the Finns were allowed to 
“eoin their own money and use their own postage stamps. And 
“to-day they hold forth about the Finnish State and dream of a 
“dual Finno-Russian monarchy. 

“Under the wings of the Russian eagle Finland has thriven for a 
“hundred years. Her material well-being has increased. The standard 
“of living has gone up. The people, immune from the .cares and 
“expenses which wars and fears of war inflict upon other nations, 
“turned their attention to social and political problems. We have 
“foolishly allowed them to abolish their old Diet with its four 


', “Estates, to introduce universal suffrage, to enfranchise women, and 


“to clear the way for socialism. 


RUSSIA'S, IMAGNANIMITY ‘AND ‘FINLAND’S 
GRATITUDE. ‘ 


“Jn return for these services the Finns boast of their ‘high culture 
“sneer at our backwardness, and express their fears of contaminatio 
“should they come into closer contact with the ‘Asiatic barbarians 
* Russia, in truth, is backward, but not because she is more shy 
“the light than Finland, but because she is forced to spend enormc 
“sums on her navy, her fortresses, her vast strategic railway roa 
“her heavy guns, by all of which Finland profits. Most of t 
“spiritual and intellectual needs of the Finns would have had 
“remain unsatisfied if the principality had paid its fair share of 
“usual unproductive expenditure of nations. From this duty R 
“generously dispensed them, and they requite the favour by taunti 
“us with our Asiatic barbarism. 

“The Finnish budget is probably the most satisfactory in 
“Europe. In this respect no other country is nearly so well off < 
“the principality. Finland sends no soldiers to the Jmperial arm 
“and contributes no money for Imperial fortresses, etc. The Ts 

















“ten million marks (4400,000) a year in lieu of recruits. By 
“statute. passed under Charles XI. of Sweden in the year 1696 th 
“Finns were bound to pay for the maintenance of the Court alone 
“12 per cent, which would now amount to about ten million marks 
“a year. All that they now pay besides the ten million marks* in 
“lieu of personal military service is 300,000 marks a year for all other 


E ny purposes. The relief thus afforded them is enormous. 


* A Finnish mark is about gid. 
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“If Russia wages war on any other ‘State it is but fair that Finland 

“ should take an active part in the campaign and bear a proportionate 

“share of the cost. This is not questioned by the Finns. Yet in 
“practice Finland has:been exempted from the heaviest of these 
“sacrifices. The Japanese campaign cost the Empire in money alone 
“2,500 million roubles. Computing the population of the Empire at 
“150 millions, the financial burden per head was:16 roubles and 60° 
“copecks. And if we reckon the Finnish population at three millions, 
“their share of the debt would amount to 50 million roubles. In fact, 
“however, they pay nothing at all. 

“Had the Cadet Ministry, which once loomed large on the 
“horizon of the possible, seized the reins of government, we 
“might be speaking and writing of the Finno-Russian Empire 
“to-day. Happily for us, a sudden turn of Fortune’s wheel 
“changed the outlook: the Finns lost and we won Happily 
“for them, we are not vindictive, and therefore do not take 
“a mean advantage of our position; all that we now propose to do 
“is to assert Russia’s right to legislate for the whole Empire and to 
“embody that right in the Statute Book. We will respect Finland's 
“autonomy scrupulously. We will not take back the gift of the large 
‘stretch of territory which our generous and impulsive Tsar made 
‘it a hundred years ago—at least, not unless it plays the part of 
Hannibal at our gates. Finland’s languages, schools, laws and 
toms shall all be religiously respected. But what we must insist 
n is that legislation common to all parts of the Empire, of which 
e principality is one, shall henceforward proceed from our Imperial 
gislature, in which the Finns will be duly represented. That and 
thing more; but also nothing less.” 

















USSIA KNOWS BEST WHERE THE FINNISH 
SHOE PINCHES. : 


“Celebrated jurisconsults have tried to shame us into giving 
p our aim as unworthy of a great nation They have analysed 
usso-Finnish relations, defined the undefinable, classified the 
nique, and „applied the principles of international law to a 
atter which is neither international nor legal, but domestic and: 
onditional. The question—if there be one—is not for them to 
olve ; it lies between the Empire and one of its'integral parts. But 
even were it otherwise, they must, in truth, be naive to imagine that 
“a live and burning issue like that can be settled by their cold, dead 
“theories. Russia must live and grow, and do everything that is 
“absolutely necessary, for that she is entitled by Nature’s law 
“Have the learned professors pondered on the terms of the 
“problem they set themselves to solve? Charity bids us hope that 
“they have not. Thanks to the generosity of Alexander I., the Finns 
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now. occupy a position which practically commands the capital of the 

` “Russian Empire. Their frontier with us is only twenty-four miles 
“distant from St. Petersburg. In peace that need not worry us, nor 
“even in war-time provided they are loyal, as we always assumed that 
“they were. But recent events have modified our faith in Finnish 
“loyalty, which we now know to be contingent. If the Finns have 
“an axe to grind they will not shrink from using Russia as the 
“ grinding-stone. That is what happened in 1905, when, exhausted 
“by war, tom by anarchist risings, unprotected by our armies then 
“in Manchuria, Russia, bleeding from countless wounds, was set upon 
“by the mutinous Finns and compelled to do their bidding. Tu 
“quoque filt mt. That black-letter day of national humiliation is 
“marked by the Imperial manifesto of October 22nd* undoing the 
“legislative work of Bobrikoff. 

“And even that act of abasement did not satisfy our Finnish 
“friends. The vis inertie still kept them careering in their revolu- 
“tionary course. They went on aiding and abetting our republicans 
“and anarchists to smuggle in tons of revolutionary leaflets, countless 
“rifles, revolvers, cartridges. The principality offered shelter and 
“sanctuary to conspirators against our (Emperor and his family. 
“Schools were opened there for teaching anarchists how to fabricat 
“and throw powerful explosives. And when the Russian polic 
“requested their Finnish colleagues to have the criminals arrested 
“the sympathising police of Finland warned the culprits to se 
“another shelter. In a word, our bitterest enemies were at our d 
“and we had no means of disarming them or preparing for tt 
“insidious attacks. Had Finland been a‘foreign country we c 
“have obtained satisfaction soon enough. But as it is part of 
“Empire we had no redress! 

< Now let the English champions of Finland mentally put th 
“selves in our places and say what they and their more pra 
“countrymen would have done in our position. Let them pictur. 
“themselves England after an unsuccessful foreign campai 
“separated from her army, her forces almost spent, her trade a 
“industry paralysed by strikes, her railways and telegraphs in 
“hands of anarchists, her dynasty threatened, her secand city a sce 
“of blood and fire, many of her towns in the hands of the rabble, litt 
“republics formed in various parts of the country, and chaos dai 
“extending its conquests. Let them imagine, further, a hostile 
“autonomous Ireland, separated, not by the breadth of the Iris 
“Channel, but only by twenty-four miles of railway, with its frontier 
“at Gravesend. Let them assume that this Ireland was governed 
“entirely by its own laws, which kept out the Englishman and gave 
“protection to England’s enemies, and then let them say what course 
“the English would pursue as soon as they recovered their power 
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* Old style, 
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“and prestige. Would they leave Ireland her Parliament and her 
“separate laws, as we are minded to do? One thmg they would not 
“do: they would not allow Ireland to wield the power of vetoing at 
“her will the laws which the Parliament sitting at Westminster might - 
“make for the good of the entire people of the United Kingdom. 
“Yet it 1s for attempting this that the respectable scholars of so many 
“cultured countries are condemning us in advance. Is it not 
“ charitable on our part to take it for granted that they either know 
“not what they are saying or'what we are doing?” 


FINLAND DENIES RUSSIA’S CLAIM TO: 'LEGISLATE 
l FOR THE EMPIRE. 


“The aim and essence of the Bill which we are being reviled for 
“ drafting is to enable the Empire to legislate for the Empire without 
“bemg thwarted by the little principality. An Empire of 150 
“millions, occupying one-sixth of the terrestrial planet, holds that it 
“has a right to legislate for itself. ` A part of that Empire—Finland 
“with a population of three millions, demurs to this claim, and 
“exclaims: ‘We possess a right of veto, and intend to exercise it 
‘¢whenever the interests of our little country demand it. You your- 
t‘ selves bestowed this right on us, and we are going to keep you to 
‘‘your word” We on our side deny the asserted right, and on 
‘srounds which everyone can appreciate. l 
“Finland is an integral part of the Russian Empire. Now there 
e several matters respecting which legislation must be identical 
r all parts of that Empire. Is it to be maintained that such 
easures shall be liable to be thrown out by the Finnish Diet? 






















as absolute and the Tsar’s will was law, subject only to such forms 
as he himself laid down as preliminary conditions. History bears ` 
ut this statement amply. For fifty-four years after the annexation 

f Finland the Tsars never once convoked the Diet. For fifty-four 
ears. Where was Finland’s alleged Constitution then? Who 
made laws for the principality during that half-century? The 
Tsars. And they issued them either administratively or else in the 
“manner established for the Empire. 

“Tt is clear, therefore, that against the claim now put forward by 
“Russta there is no legal obstacle. Absolutely none. If there were 
“it would have been produced long ago. But even if there had been. 
“such a hindrance it should not be allowed to frustrate a design 
“which is a national duty. Parchment is powerless to stem the 
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“flowing tide of national life. It is conceivable that a century ago 
“ Russia’s safety might have been compatible with a Finland linked 
“to her solely by the bond of personal union. Likely enemies then 
“were fewer and feebler; wars were hardly ever decisive; weapons 
“were almost inoffensive as compared with the deadly force they 
“have to-day. But since then all the conditions of warfare and of 
“international existence have undergone a radical change, ‘which 
“would nullify the claims now set up by the principality even if they 
“had once existed. Nay, if Finland were absolutely independent, the 
“circumstance that she is Russia’s neighbour, that her frontier is 
“within twenty-four miles of the Russian capital, would alone compel 
“us to conquer and annex it in self-defence. That solution would be 
“a peremptory necessity.” 


HOW RUSSIANS ARE PERSECUTED IN FINLAND. 


“We gave the Finns political liberty, immunity from heavy 
“taxation, relief from their share in Imperial defence, and a great 
“slice of territory over and above. In Russia proper we allowed 
“them to own land, to serve the State, to rise to the highest dignities. 
“At the same time the Finns were raising a Chinese wall agams 
“us. In their country we are mere foreigners, whereas they in ou 
“Empire are Russians. If we wish to obtain the same rights 
“political, social, as a Finn, we have to go through a more tedio 
“procedure than the Englishman or American who should come 
“Finland for the same purpose. According to the statutes of 
'“ Diet, even Russians born in Finland, possessed of landed pro 
“there and paying heavy taxes, are disqualified to vote for memb 
“of the Legislative Chamber. Imagine the English treated like t 
. “by an Ireland on their own side of the Channel, whose fronti 
‘ “thanks solely to their own generosity, began at Gravesend! 

“Those measures date from 1869. But the same spirit of ra 
“fanaticism and political exclusiveness actuates the legislation 
“the twentieth century. In 1906 it was enacted that Russians sh 
“not be qualified to take part in elections to the Diet or to be electe 
“as representatives to that Chamber. In Russia Finns can vote 
“members of the Duma, of the Council of the Empire, of 
“municipalities, just like ourselves. We draw no line of separati 
“between them and ourselves. When a Finn enters the Russia! 
“service, if he have a diploma of his own University of Helsingfors 
“we are satisfied. He is not asked to study at a Russian university 
“and obtain a diploma there as well. But the Finn who should 
“study at a Russian university is not qualified to occupy whole 
“categories of posts in his own country. Nay, by the military service 
“regulations of the principality (1878) it was decreed: that “ generals, 
“staff officers, civil servants and privates of the Finnish troops shall 
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“* consist exclusively of Finnish citizens.’ If the’ English were treated 
“thus by an Ireland beginning at ‘Gravesend, how long would they 
“brook it? : ; 

“A Russian physician who crosses the frontier and settles in the 
“principality is disqualified from serving there as an ordinary 
“physician; he may not be employed by the municipalities or the 
“country district boards, nor by hospitals or asylums, nor by indus- 
“trial firms as physician to the working men; he may not even make 
“post-mortem examinations, nor serve in lunatic asylums, etc. Nay, 
“many of these disabilities fall upon Finns if they have been 
“injudicious enough to obtain their medical knowledge at a Russian 
“university. In Russia, on the contrary, a Finn may come and 
“practice, kill or cure, according to his lights, even though he have 
“never been inside a Russian educational establishment. We do not 
“ask him to pass a supplementary examination for form’s sake. 
“ Thus in the Russian territory which we ceded to Finland voluntarily, 
“im the belief that more friendly relations would be the result, our 
“ most celebrated physicians could not prescribe for their own families. 
“Fancy Sir Frederick Treves in the imaginary Ireland that com- 
“mences at Gravesend presenting a prescription and getting it back 
‘with the remark that, not being a qualified practitioner, his pre- 
‘scriptions cannot be made up! Imagine the King of England 
sending a registered letter from Gravesend, but getting ıt back 
‘ because it had an English instead of an Irish stamp!* Would the 
nglish endure such things for long? Since 1890 this crying abuse 
been removed, and Russian doctors may practise in Finland on 

ing a certain formality. But they are not eligible to serve in 

















QUOD LICET JOVI NON LICET BOVI. 
“Turn whitherscever we will and we find disabilities. Down to 


with the expsess authorisation of the Tsar. If a Finnish workman 
disabled by an accident in Russia, and receives compensation in 
Russia, he is not deprived of that compensation if he afterwards 
goes to live in Finland. But the Russian workman disabled in 
‘Finland loses his right to compensation if while in receipt of rt he 
“crosses dver the frontier and resides in Russia. Only Finns may 
“trade in rural districts of the principality or be salesmen there. 
“Russians are disqualified. The same limitation holds good of the 

* The Emperor Alexander III, when cruising in Finnish waters sent a letter to be 
registered toa rural post office, but it was returned because it had a Russian not a 


Finnish stamp. And the Imperial messenger having only Russian money could not 
purchase the stamp required ! 
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“wholesale wine trade and many other trades and callings.: Down 
“to the year 1899 ‘Russian subjects ın Finland were disqualified by 
“Jaw from editing in Finland any newspaper or review in either the 
“Finnish or the Swedish tongue. In that year the first and sole 
“newspaper edited in Russian was permitted to be printed and 
“published in Finland. And down to the year 1904 no Russian in 
“Finland might possess a printing, lithographic or metallographic 
“press, a circulating library, a book shop or a reading room. We 
“were made to feel keenly our inferiority in this little paradise of 
“our own creation.” ’ 


ANTI-JEWISH FINLAND. 


“ Selfishness is the principle underlying Finnish legislation for out- 
“siders, and when those outsiders are Russians the selfishness is 
“mingled with contempt. The Finns are the chosen people; all 
“others are heathens and publicans unworthy of participating in their 
“rights, political or civic. How else can the facts just enumerated be 
“explained? How otherwise can one justify the law passed on August 
“20th, 1906, which confines liberty of speech, liberty of the Press, 
“liberty of meetings and associations, exclusively to Finns? Let any, 
“of the kind-hearted liberal savants who recently judged and con 
“demned us without a hearing say why he passed over such cryin 
“injustice in silence. Suppose we Russians had enacted laws of tha 


























“of the world! If a Jew is maltreated in Odessa or Kishin 
“whether or not he is himself to blame, the fact is telegraphed to tl 
“uttermost ends of the earth, and other alleged facts with it wh 
“represent us as brutal, intolerant, ferocious. For we are Russia: 
“to beat whom any stick is deemed good enough. 

“Tt is instructive to note how truth is muffled, twisted, coloure$ 
“in this world of politics, and how out of stocks and stones wel 
“meaning men make idols to which they ascribe soul and will. T 
“Jews help the Finns, and feign to grow sentimental over Finnis! 
“wrongs. Now the unvarnished truth is that '‘Russia*concedes va 
“rights to the Jews, whereas Finland denies them even a domicil 
“Within the pale, which is an extensive tract of country includin 
`$ whole provinces, the Jews are free in their movements. Throughou 
“the Russian Empire, too, they can travel, settle, work if they are 
“merchants of the first guild, university graduates, lawyers, solicitors, 
“dentists, skilled artisans, or the servants of such. Not so in Finland. 
“There the ground is holy, and the feet. of Jews must not profane 
“it. A Russian law’ of 1858 enabled about a thousand Jews, after 
“completing their military service, to settle in Finland, but none 
“ others may reside in the principality. And when the children of one 
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“of those Jews marry they are forbidden to stay on. If a Jewess 
“from outside marries one of the thousand Jews settled in the country 
“she does not acquire her husband’s right of residing in Finland. 
“Jews are forbidden to open synagogues or keep rabbis, to acquire 
“immovable property, to prospect for gold in Lapland, etc, ete Why 
“is there no outcry agaist Finland in the liberal world? Why are 
“there two sets of weights and measures? 
“The naive foreign savant may argue that the right thing to do 
“ would be to abolish these dishonouring restrictions without touching 
“anything else. But we, with our hundred years’ experience of 
“Finnish ways, know that the task is hopeless. The same foreigner 
“adds that these restrictions cannot be removed by any institution 
“but the Finnish Diet. And the Finnish Diet is inexorable. For the 
“ anti-Russian spirit is to the full as active to-day as it was when those 
“Jaws were framed. Last February it was pointed out in this REVIEW 
“that Russians were disqualified in Finland for almost any kind of 
' “activity. And in the following month a Finnish gentleman, who 
’ “set himself to plead the cause of his fellow-countrymen, also in this 
“ REVIEW, told the British public that if Russia would be satisfied 
“by retaliation she might retaliate, and the Finns would raise no 
“ objection!* We may do unto Finland, then, as Finland has done 
“unto us. Is that the soft answer that turns away wrath?” 























THE NEW IMPERIAL: BILL LEAVES | FINNISH 
HOME RULE INTACT. 


“We are now minded to be masters in our own house. As Finland 
a part of the Empire, its institutions must mirror forth that 
elation of subordination. The autonomy which we have promised 
o respect shall not be abolished or whittldd away. The Diet shall 
emain and make laws as before. But the laws that deal with 
mperial as distinguished from local Finnish interests shall be given 
by the Imperial Legislative Chambers, in which Finnish represen- 
‘tatives shall sit. Surely that is rational and fair. For Impérial 
‘legislation is quite compatible with the fullest measure of autonomy. 
‘Look at the German Empire, which offers us numerous instances 
of this compatibility. The two Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg are 


* Finland and Russia. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1910, p. 383. ‘That letter 
y Mr. J. N. Reuter contains several grave inaccuracies, For example, in order to 
how how badly Russia protects Finland in war-time, he writes: "In 1855 the allied 
fleets were not prevented from destroying completely the Finnish merchant marine 
and many harbour works, wharves aud stores as well.” I beg to traverse that 
statement. Inthe State archives there ia a document which disproves it utterly. 
The Finn, Count Armfelt, in a report to the Tsar, dated 6th November, 1858, writes : 
“ In the late war 35 vessels were burnt by the enemy, 34 were captured in different 
places, and three vessels were sequestered in English ports. This does not include 
small craft, boats and brigs seized by the enemy when they were running the 
blockade as a speculation.” In other words, 72 vessels were lost out of a 
total of 545. The number given in the Finnish calendar of 1856 (edit. Lillia, Abo) is 
89. It would be interesting to know how Mr. Reuter, a Finn to whom these sources 
are accessible, can have made a mistake so galling to Russians. 
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“still the most conservative and patriarchal countries that one can 
“find on the Continent of Europe. In many ways they are medieval 
~“ communities. Yet when the Reichstag issues laws based upon 
“Liberal principles, those laws are as applicable in the two Mecklen- 
“burgs as in Bavaria or Baden. Again, Saxony has its own King 
“and Parliament; so, too, have Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Prussia. 
“It is not, however, those Parliaments, but the Imperial Reichstag 
“in Berlin, that passes laws for the whole Empire. Yet these States 
“are persuaded that their autonomy has not been impaired. And if 
“that be true of Saxony, Bavaria, and other German realms’ which 
“enjoy the fullest measure of home rule, will it be seriously con- 
“tended that it cannot be true of Finland? The head and front of 
“our offending really is that, by this Imperial Legislation Bill, we 
“are baulking the Finnish scheme to transform the principality into 
“a separate State, united with Russia only by the Throne. It is a 
“most patriotic plan from the Finnish point of view, and the variety | 
“of means by which it has been gradually matured and partially 
“carried out since the year 1863 challenge our admiration. But we 
“have to cry halt. That’sall. We have done nothing worse, nothing 
“more. Finnish autonomy shall not be withdrawn, nor even 
“narrowed, any more than Saxon or Bavarian autonomy may be said 
“to be narrowed by the Imperial legislation of the Reichstag. I 
“there be any persecution—and it cannot be denied that there i 
“we Russians are the victims of it; but it is the Finns who 
““Murder! Help!’ In this they remind us of Madame Tarno 
' “skaya, who is now being tried at Venice for having procured 
“murder of Count Komaroffsky. One of the witnesses at that tr 
“described a scene caused by the lady striking her husband violen 
“with some metal instrument and then shouting ‘Murder! Hel 
“And when a maid rushed to her assistance, and asked how it 
“that it was she, not her husband, who had called out, she answe 
“‘If I scream people will blame him, whereas if he shouts they 
“say it’s my fault?” : 
Such is the Russian case. 













THE CASE FOR THE FINNS. 


„ The advocates of the Finnish cause usually begin with an admis- 
sion. They confess that although Alexander I. ratified at Borga the 
old Swedish “Constitution,” on the other hand, the State document 
which defines Finland’s international position—the Frederikshamn 
Treaty of 1809—declares that Finland was handed over “by the 
“fortune of war” to the imperial sway of Russia and became for 
ever after a part of Russia, one and indivisible. In these two acts, 
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however, the Finns discern no contradiction. They do not deny that 
they offer scope for disputes. Neither can they gloss the fact that 
neither Alexander J. nor his successor Nicholas I. applied the 
“ Constitution” which they had ratified. For over half a century the 
Diet was not once summoned. It is also beyond.dispute that the 
old “Constitution” which Alexander I. confirmed en é2oc was, m 
several respects, manifestly inadmissible; for instance, it prescribed 
that the monarch must be a Lutheran, that he must not leave the 
country without the authorisation of the Swedish Parliament, etc. 
All these considerations give a handle to those who join issue with 
the Finns on the question of their “ Constitution,” and of the under- 
taking entered into by Alexander I. But the advocate of the Finnish 
cause might perhaps set forth the cardinal facts of his case as follows : 

“Finland is, indeed, united with the Empire for all time. And 
“it has never desired to sever the bond that links it, because that 
“bond was created by Russians and Finns spontaneously acting each 
“side in its own best interests. But that bond cannot be modified 
“otherwise than by the joint consent of the, two parties who 
“created it. The Fimns of their own accord accepted union 
“with Russia, and the Tsar Alexander I, at the height of 
. “victory, when he had it in his power to treat us well or il, 
“generously built the groundwork of our present unique position. 
“Our status may be described as that of a community separate from 
“ Russia yet contained within the cordon of the Empire, and although 
‘dependent on its suzerain in matters of foreign policy, military and 
naval defences, none the less endowed with the political autonomy 
of a separate State because nowise subject to the Russian Imperial 
‘Government. We might add that it was safeguarded by its own 
Constitution and the good faith of Russia, who promised to respect 
it. That in brief is Finland’s relation to Russia We admit grate- 
fully that it is the creation of Russian Tsars; nay, we proclaim the 
‘fact, because in that fact we hitherto discemed and yet hope to 
“peroeive anew the surest pledge of its duration.” 













FINNISH POLICY OF ALEXANDER I. 


“Tsar Alexander I. was actuated in his Finnish policy by a 
“patriotic desire to settle once for all—to Russia’s advantage—the 
“great Northern problem which for nearly a hundred years had 
“been the cause of sanguinary wars with Sweden. And he met with 
“success. Sweden, ‘having lost’ Finland, was struck out of the list 
“of great Powers and condemned to keep the peace ever after. 
“Hence, in taking over Finland Alexander desired to annex a friendly 
“not a hostile people. With that object in view he made them 
“proposals which weaned them at once from the Swedes whom 


` 
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“they had come to think of almost as fellow-countrymen. He madé . 
“a high bid for our loyalty and friendship, and he secured both. For 
“he gave us more political rights than we had ever before enjoyed, 
“and also the possibility of expanding them, of which we have since 
“availed ourselves, until now we are, in many respects, a quasi- 
“sovereign State. That was Alexander’s intention In his speech, 
“when closing the Diet of Borgå in 1809, he said: ‘This brave and 
“loyal people will bless Providence, who has brought about the 
“‘ present condition of affairs. Placed henceforward im the rank of 
““nations, under the sway of its own laws, it .will remember the past 
“‘ domination only to cultivate relations of friendship as soon as 
“‘these have been established by peace.’ That policy, worthy of a 
“great statesman, met the success it deserved: Russia has had a 
“Joyal little neighbour, and Finland has prospered under her 
“suzerain’s wing. The interests of both sides have been furthered. 
“Three years later the Finnish militia was called to garrison 
“St. Petersburg, which was without Russian troops. 
` “ Alexander, who saw much further than his latter-day critics, did 
“not rest here. He welded Russia’s former conquests—the province 
“of Vyborg—with the Finnish territory he had received from Sweden. 
“This province, containing more Finnish than Swedish inhabitants, 
“gave the upper hand to the Finns in the subsequent struggle 
‘ “between the two nationalities. The administration of the province 
` “of. Vyborg had caused endless worries to the authorities at 
“St. Petersburg, and Russia was delighted to shift thase cares to th 
“shoulders of the Finns. Thus Alexander never dreamt of Russifyi 
“us. Neither did Nicholas I. nor Alexander II. On the con 
“it was an essential part of their policy that we should remai 
“what we were in respect of language, religion and nationality. W, 
“had no, wish to learn Russian, because already circumstances obli 
“us to learn Swedish and Finnish, and a third language would be t 



















“perhaps more sedulously than others. For had we encouraged 
“Russians to come into our country the door would have been: 
“opened to endless disputes and quarrels, which might one day have 
“led to baleful results. Hence, the more loyal and friendly we wer 
“towards Russia, the less desirous were we to-have dealings with 
.“individual Russians as citizens of the principality. That natural 
“feeling explains much in our policy that looks to some like ingrati- 
“tude, but is only healthy national egotism and sound policy. Even 
“now when a Russian ‘personage’ comes to spend the summer ia 
“Finland, as occasionally happens, we are on pins and needles. For 
“if he infringes a law or a bye-law and is fined, he may have 
“thunderbolts “from Petersburg flung at the head of ‘insolent 
“‘ Finland’ ” 
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THE INDICTMENT AGAINST FINLAND. 
“Another charge that is being brought against us is that, not 


“content with the political rights bestowed on us by Alexander I. 
“we spared neither time nor efforts to extend them, and that we 


“ made use of Court influence to persuade this Tsar or that to grant . 


“ug a concession. Our answer is:simple, frank and convincing. We 
“admit the charge, but deny that it implies blame. All that we 
“ever wanted was. a clear comprehensive definition of Finland’s 
“status, in terms which could give rise to no disputes. This we- 
“craved from the outset. Had we received it, then there would 
“have been no doubts, no misunderstandings. And for this we 
“have been striving ever since. Alexander I. used words and 
“formulas which, though precise enough for all who are unbiassed, 
“do not wholly exclude the quibbles and the hairsplitting of 
“interested parties. Thus, as a Russian apologist of the Finnish 
“cause has aptly put it, ‘circumstances literally forced Finland to 
“* piece together a coherent Constitution from the fragmentary con- 
“í cegsions obtained now in this way, now in that, and if it sometimes 
“took more than was necessary, well, what country in its place 
“ould have acted otherwise?’* We could ‘not, so to say, live 
















“to do the best we could to finish the structure and secure a title 


such as the right of coining our own money, and using a monetary 
system different from that of Russia; keeping our own calendar; 
‘adopting the metrical system ; employing our own postage stamps ; 
training our own army, unfurling our own Finnish flag. We crowned 
the edifice by working up our own theory of the Finnish State. 
“Tn all this we did no wrong to Russia On the contrary, we were 
conferring as much good upon her as upon ourselves. And no 
‘voice was raised in the Empire against our action. Why should 
‘there be? Finland’ does not exist for the world of international 
“politics. There it is absorbed and represented. by Russia, whose 
“interests are-one with its‘own. In the matter of imperial defences 
2 Russia alone is competent to act, and it is Finland’s duty to obey, 
a’ duty she has always been prepared to discharge most willingly. 
And as regards our internal affairs we arrived at a theory which 
“we formulated thus: ‘ Finland is a self-governing State united with 
“Russia and safeguarded by its own fundamental laws which free 
“it from subjection to the Russian Government, and confer ‘the 
“‘fullest measure of legislative powers on its Parliament acting in 
“unison with its monarch.” To this theory no one objected. Why 
“should: they? Everything moved smoothly, Finland prospered by 
“leaps and bounds. Far from raising difficulties, the Russian people 


* Sharapoff. 


“contentedly in an unfinished house without a proper lease. We had . 


deed. Hence, we obtained much that we could not have hoped for,’ 


I 
, 


“the Nationalists, and Finland at last became aware that she was 


“while, our hottest-headed patriots made’ common cause with Russian 


i 
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“were delighted. Our existence was a valuable Imperial asset. A 
“ trip across the frontier brought them into contact with the vivifying 
“atmosphere of the West. The Russian bureaucracy, on the con- 

“trary, began to loathe the sight of things done better there than 


'“in Russia. And a country where the Russian autocrat is but a 


“ constitutional ruler became an abomination to them. For’ eighty . 
“years we lived im friendship with the Tsardom—and then came the 
“beginning of the end.” 
\ 


HOW FINLAND’S FRIENDSHIP CHANGED 
TO ENMITY. 


“In the eighties the first croakings of angry marplots began to , 
“be heard. They called themselves Nationalists, and the entire 


“bureaucracy applauded their efforts to overthrow the Finnish 
“Constitution. Now for the first time did our people hear of a. 
“Finnish question, and for thie first time they resented Russia’s 
“action.- Their friendship for Russia cooled. Little by little the ` 
“measures of the Imperial Government reflected the new temper of 
















“about to be subjected to the disfiguring process of Russification. 
“What was to be done? Pacific means are our only arms. We used 
“them freely. We agitated everywhere against the contemplated 
“breach of faith which would spell ruin to us. Im vam General 
“ Bobrikoff was appointed our Governor-General in 1899, and he 

“once unfurled the flag of Russification. The Finnish people wer 

“exasperated beyond words. They were stung to madness. 

“became Russia’s enemies for the time. And when at last Bobrikof 

“was slain by a Finn, the murderer was revered as a national h 
“Was it wrong? Immoral? Such acts of impulse and natio: 

“passion cannot be weighed in the scales of ‘ethics. They must 

“judged by another standard. 

“Things became so desperate that the maxim was accepted, that 
“Russia’s difficulties would be Finland’s opportunity. And, mean- 


“revolutionaries, and) worked hard to overthrow the autecracy, in the 
“belief that under aj constitutional régime Russia would leave us 
“alone. At last the war broke out with Japan, Russia played on a 
‘milder string, and Prince Obolensky was sent as Governor- General. 

“When our conqueror was defeated on land and sea, diso 
“by strikes and risings and her autocracy displaced, Finland thought 
“that ber hour of triumph was come.’ A rising, was organised and 

“a victory won: we obtained a manifesto repealing all the measures 

“of Russification introduced by Bobrikoff. Once more we breathed 


' “freely. But our satisfaction was short-lived. For now another tum 


“has been given to Fortune’s: wheel, ‘and we are in a worse plight 
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“than ever. The Duma, whose advent we had so wistfully longed for, 
“is about to undertake a work of brutal violence from which even 
“the autocracy recoiled. The charming Parliamentarians who were 

' “so warmly welcomed in England and France last year, where they 
“discoursed sweet liberalism and won golden opinions, are now’ 
“engaged in destroying autonomous Finland, and transforming a 
“nation of three million staunch friends into three million bitter 
“enemies on Russia’s frontier. Their action is a piece of crying 
“injustice, It is a gross breach of faith, enveloped in rank hypocrisy. 
“They are to us as Samson was to a Philistine. They can pull down 
“the edifice we have built as he pulled down the temple. 
“Would not that be a suicidal policy?” 


t 


RUSSIA IS DELIBERATELY ABOLISHING FINNISH 
AUTONOMY. 


















“ Russians aver that they only want to legislate on interests which 
“are common to Finland and the Empire, and that in all other 
“ matters they will leave our autonomy intact. That is utterly false. 
“They could not keep that promise if they would, and they would 
“not if they could. Their aim is Russification pure and simple, and 
“the means they are taking can have no other object. Here are the 
‘proofs. : Already they are managing the pettiest details of 
“ Finland's business. Aye, the pettiest details. On the last of 
January, the Council of Russian Ministers, under the pre- 
sidency of M. Stolypin, was sitting. Finnish questions were 
the order of the day, although the Bill has not the force of 
law. Of these topics there were several categories. For instance, 
į the question of the summary dismissal of officials and servants of 
‘the Finnish railway department who come to their official duties 
‘in a state of intoxication’ Was this an Imperial problem that, 
‘it should demand the attention of all the Russian Ministers 
“assembled in Council? The second enigma propounded before this 
“distinguished Areopagus was whether it was expedient to appoint 
“to the .fmancial office of the Finnish Senate a supernumerary 
“official for working up statistics about banks, and whether 4200 
‘could be assigned for his salary. A third matter which called for 
“the careful consideration of the Russian Cabinet turned upon the 
“election of Finnish bank representatives. The fourth was whether 
“a new post of watchman to the Geographical Department of the 
“ Helsingfors University should be made! Risum teneatis, amici? 
“Picture, to yourselves the Fates, in the persons of the Imperial 
“Ministers, considering whether a watchman might be appointed 
“somewhere in Finland without detriment to the colossal Empire of 
“the North. The following issue was this: Is it meet’ that a post 
“be created of stoker to the physical laboratory of the Helsingfors 


~~ 
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“University? Such are some of the grave matters on which the 
“statesman, M. Stolypin, and his colleagues are now periodically 


ae deliberating, lest if they were dealt with by. Finns the interests 


“of the Russian Empire should suffer. There were other’ topics 
“ besides those. For instance, whether a certain orthodox parish in 
“Finland should be divided into two parishes. Another question 
“was whether a loan might be advanced to a certain joint stock 
“company, a loan which concerned Finland only. But the Russian 
“ Cabinet decided that it also interested the Russian Empire, and 
“they forthwith negatived the proposal. But Finland’s autonomy 
,“ remains, M. Stolypin holds. And he must know. In Russia matters 
“of that kind are settled by the local: authorities in cities and in 
“rural districts. Yet the Russian provinces are not autonomous. 
“And Finland, who had heretofore dealt with all these matters 
“herself, and with issues immeasurably more momentous, has now .- 
“to submit even such trifles to the Russian Cabinet, and to smile 
“trustingly when told that her autonomy will not be diminished. 
“Cannot M. Stolypin arrange at least that we may appoint non- 
“Imperial watchmen, stokers and sweeps in Finland, and dismiss 
“drunken conductors on our own authority?” 











M. STOLYPIN FOR CENTRALISATION AND 
í RUSSIFICATION. 


“But even if the Russian Govemment were less keen abou 
“ managing and mismanaging Finlands affairs, if it restricted it 
“intervention to those ‘Imperial’ questions which are express]. 
“mentioned in the Bill, the final effect would be just the same. I 
“seems reasonable enough, for instance, that the Russian Imperi 
“net of railways should be connected with those of Finland. W 
“are resigned to the fact. At present they are separated by 
“breadth of the Neva and by many streets, so that all passengers 
“from Finland to the interior of Russia must drive to the Russi 
“railway station, and all goods must be transferred. The Russians 
“accuse us of thwarting by every means in our power their 
“endeavours to connect the two systems. And to this we must 
“plead guilty; how guilty we leave others to say. But the fact is 
“that once the Finnish railways form part of the Imperial Russian 
“railway system, all bills of lading, invoices, duplicates and: other 
“such documents, must be written in Russian. Consequently, every 
“petty railway servant in the principality must know that language 
“besides Finnish and Swedish. And that is but one of the disadvan- 
“tages that will accrue from that measure. We shall also have the 
“Russian Government constantly interfering with the management 
pes our lines, proposing this, insisting on that; we shall have Russian 
“control and shall be hampered at every hand's turn. In like 
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“manner, if the Customs houses between the stwo. countries are 
“removed and the duties on foreign imports are made uniform, we 
“should curse the day on which the change was made, because that 
“again would bring us much nearer to Russification. Our monetary 
“system, too, is a breakwater against the inrush of the waves of 
“Russification. At present our rights.in this matter are tantamount 
“to those of a sovereign State. We coin money, issue banknotes, 
“etc, etc, like an independent realm. If we were obliged to adopt 
“Russian money, the days of our Bank of Finland would be few. 
“Tn time it would become a mere branch of the Russian State Bank. 
“Then Finland’s economic autonomy would vanish, and with it the 
“one force that hitherto enabled us to rear a prosperous community 
“in a country composed mainly of rocks, lakes, swamps and woods. 

“On those grounds we hold that the bill now before the Duma 
“will deal a death-blow to our autonomy, to our national life. And 
“the framers of the Bill know that. We also maintain that it is 
“a gross breach of faith, which there is nothing to extenuate. If we 
“had revolted like the Poles, there could have been something 
“to allege in favour of the Bill. If we had declined to accept some 
“scheme of Imperial interest proposed by the monarch, that, too, 
“might be pleaded against us. But we have furnished no cause, 
“no excuse, no pretext. As lately as October, 1905, an Imperial 
‘manifesto gave us back all that we asked! for, and now in 1910 
‘Russia is taking away not only what that manifesto restored to 
‘us, but everything else as well. Why? Because she was 
weak, and fearful then whereas she is strong and cynical now. 
Centralisation and Russification are the words inscribed on 
M. Stolypin’s banner. The Russian Premier is a hero in England— 
a knight without fear and without reproach. He solemnly promised 
that in Russia ‘might cannot go before right.’ What is the value 
of his promise?” 












RUSSIAN PATRIOTS CONDEMN THE BILL. 


-“ Whether he has kept that promise in other respects is immaterial 
“to us Finns, But does it not read like a cruel gibe when. set out 
‘by the side of this Bill which can only be compared to the partition 
‘of Poland? It is a wanton violation of Finnish rights and Russian 
‘troth. Well, we cannot hinder it and must, therefore, endure it. 
“But we could prevent it from attaining the aim pursued, if that 

“were necessary. It is not. The measure will itself defeat its 

“avowed object. In lieu of drawing the two countries closer 

“together, it will poison their relations and raise up a determined, 

“and at times, a powerful enemy against Russia) The Russian 

“nation cannot assimilate all its foreign elements. Even those 
“which were already half-assimilated are again coalescing among 
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“themselves and combining against her. The cultured peoples—like 
“the Poles—she will never assimilate. The less cultured are moving 
“from passive to active resistance. If now she adds to the number 
“of domestic enemies the Finns, who are and will remain homo- 
“geneous, resolute and ‘irreconcilable—well so much the worse for 
“ber and for them. 
` “Let those who may feel sceptical when a Finn defends his 
“country’s cause listen to two Russian publicists who have just 
“expressed themselves on the subject. One, M. Sharapoff, writes: ' 
““Tt is not in defence of Finland’s cause, it is not in the name of 
“her political and national rights, that we raise our voice and demand 
“the maintenance intact of the autonomous principality created by 
“* Alexander I. It is in the name of the awful dangers with which 
“Russia and the Russian people are threatened by this fatuous policy 
“of universal levelling and unparalleled bureaucratic centralisation. 
“On this road there is no station but the break-up of the present 
“* Russian Empire into its constituent parts.* The other publicist 
“is Prince Meshtcherski, a well-known Conservative, the friend of 
“Tsar Alexander ITI. And this is what he thinks and says: ‘For 
“me the Finnish problem is superlatively hateful. I forbode in it 
“the mysterious hand of powerful enemies not only of Russia but 













“am not a Finnophobe, and am horrified by the fatal rage by whic 
“Conservatives, who proclaim their devotion to the Emperor, 
“‘ blinded to the fact that while egging on the Government i 
, “ Finland they are but tools in the hands of those mysterious foe 
“of Russia and the Tsart 

“Russia has had her warning. There are but two courses o 
“to her. She now can see whither each one leads. And if s 
“wends towards disaster, it will at least be with open eyes. As fo: 
“us Finns we will do our duty, ‘’Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s to, 
“give success.’ ” 

Such are the views put forward by the advocates of the Finnish 
cause. Instead of summing up, I leave the reader to judge between 

the disputants. 
l E. J. Ditton. 


* S. Sharapoff, Rusokoye Delo., No. 2, p. 4. 
t Prince Meshtcherski, Grashdanin., 


} KING EDWARD VII. IN PARIS. 


F the President of the Republic were to die, Paris would say, 
| “Dear me, how sad!” and go about its business. The only 
Parisian King for many generations has died with Edward VII. 
He was not merely the only Parisian King, but was a great deal 
more Parisian than any President of the Republic has ever been. 
The President of the Republic has always remained, and still remains, 
provincial in Paris. For one thing, he is generally a southerner, 
ud for another, wherever he comes from, he never succeeds in 
oking upon Paris as a Parisian does, in-doing Parisian things as 
Parisian does them. King Edward would run over from London, 
som “the mists of the Thames,” as French “ journalese ” always puts: 
and do exactly the right thing, The President of the Republic 
uld be annoyed, and wonder: “Now why hadn’t I thought of 
oing that?” He never did, and King Edward always did. If the 
ace of the Elysée were ever jealous of him it had some cause. 
douard is dead; ‘the’ King is dead;” Parisians said ; they almost 
d “Our King is dead.” When he was dying I listened to Parisian 
eet gossip. “He is low, he cannot pass the night.” “But he has 
itality—such vitality!” “Yes, but he has spent it” “Spent it? 
should think so, and small blame to him. He did well, and he 
spent it well” “There is no saying but what his life was well 
led,” put in*an old lady in the café who knew the world. The 
iter was emboldened, and said, “How right madame is! How 
ew of us shall have profited by our ves as Edouard has!” “Of 
course, he had his especial chances, but he used. them well,” said 
e sententious, respectable tradesman. “ Used them well?” shouted 
the choleric politician; “TI should like to see the man who says he 
“didn’t use them well. Where is he? Let him tell me, if you - 
“please, what other King has been a Parisian King. What other 
“was our friend, and a friend who understood us? What other 
“understood his trade as King a tenth part as well? What other 
“did a hundredth part as much for the world, and did ‘it with a 
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“ thousandth part of his businesslike human savoir faire? What other 
“has had so little nonsense about him? Ah! you may thank your 
“stars you had him. Where should we have been now without 
“him? Where, indeed?” “ Yes, he really has been a man, Edouard,” 
` the chorus agreed’; “he has been a King, and he has been a man.” 
When King Edward came officidlly to Paris on May Ist, 1903, 
we Englishmen in Paris all thought there were only too many 
chances of his being hissed. Not a single man in the street, and 
' few politicians except M. Delcassé, wanted the Entente Cordtale. 
There is no doubt whatever that we—that is to say, Edward VIL, ` 
representing us—forced it upon France at the time, and that she 
had not dreamt of asking for it. There is no doubt whatever that 
King Edward came to Paris, hat in hand, to a people which had not 
asked: him to come, a people which ıs innately polite but innately 
ironic, which welcomes a confiding stranger courteously, but never 
on that account foregoes its right to make game of him, a people 
which is also suspicious as well as amiable. King Edward came like’ 
a man/forcing his friendship upon a stand-ofish family. The French’ 
did not want it; they would just as well have accepted (politically, 
and only politically, no doubt) the hand of Germany a few years - 
before; they deliberately allowed England, through her King, to 
make all the advances, and they did not take one step forwar 
towards meeting her. All this, which has never been said outrigh 
can be said bluntly now. King Edward was not welcome when h 
came to Paris bringing the offer of the Entente Cordiale. We i 
Paris thought he very well might be hissed. The Paris po 
thought so too, and dotted the crowd along the route on the d 
of his arrival with its jolly workmen and retired military men 
marvellous men about town, whom it fondly fancies no one e 
spots, and whom King Edward must have been the first to pick o 
with amusement. Edward VII. came, and that evening one hea 
the crowd in the streets out to see the illuminations singing, “C’e 
“Edouard, Edouard, Edouard—e, c'est Edouard—e qu'il nous faut 
It was a feeling none of us will forget who had dreamt of an Entent 
Cordiale as Utopian. : 
The coming of King Edward suddenly struck the Pagisian imagin 
tion. The English Press had been “working up” the future Enzen 
Cordiale for all it was worth without the slightest response i 
France from either Press or people. Never had a proffered hand 
been so reluctantly taken; never had the most sentimental people 
in Europe—that is, ourselves—been more gushing; never had the 
least sentimental—that is, the French—been more cool. King 
Edward came, and was almost coldly received on his arrival. The 
English’ correspondents in Paris made heroic efforts to reconcile 
their innate love of truth with their sympathy: for the yet unborn 
` Entente Cordiale, and to produce the impression in England, without 
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exactly saying the words, that the King had been received with 
enthusiasm; but all knew he had not been. That he had not been 
hissed was such a relief to them that in the fever of turning out copy 
this negative proof became positive evidence of enthusiasm. There 
was no enthusiasm, but after a few hours there was a sudden firing 
of the Parisian imagination. Suddenly the Parisian mind saw the 
future in a picture before it; saw power, influence and benefits in 
the Entente Cordiale;, saw in the same flash the past, what King 
Edward had planned; saw how he had planned it and what it might 
lead to; saw his work as he had foreseen it. He proved, indeed, 
that he had better knowledge of Parisians than we who lived 
among them, for he must certainly have had’ an intuition that his 
sudden move would strike their imagination as it did. One can 
suppose him saying, “It is ¢ke card to play,” and—to timid advisers 
making objections—“I will play it, and it will win.” Perhaps the 
only’ quality really wanted in Kings is a genius for reading men.. 
Neither continual plodding nor brilliant flashes will serve them if 
they read men wrong. 

Edward VII. had read Parisians with extraordinary perspicacity. 
The very thing to appeal to them was, as we acknowledged after- ' 
wards, what he had done, to come boldly, without asking by their 
eave, to them, then a politically hostile people, and to say: “Here 
Iam; you know me, I am an old Parisian. I come now not as Ze 
‘Prince de Galles, but as King; but I come still as an old Parisian. 
‘I come as an old Parisian for the deliberate purpose of using my 
old Parisianism as an influence upon you. I come to ask your 
riendship. I think the friendship of our two nations will be useful 















ut, frankly, I use my own goodwill with you to further my business, 
which is the business of my people, and which, if you consider it, 
‘will, I think, prove your own good business too.” That is éxactly 
hat the offer was, and Parisians understood it accurately thus. 
The frankness of the offer fetched them, they struck the bargain as 
frankly, and ethe Entente Cordiale was sealed. Some suspicions 
eld out, and Paul Dérouléde’s letter calling upon all patriots who 
ad prepared to throw cabbage-stalks on King Edward’s arrival to 
desist, and to welcome with dignified hospitality the guest of France, 
had not quieted all patriotic hearts, which were. troubled for a year 
or two still with lurking inklings of perfidious designs. But the 
decisive blow had been struck, for the popular imagination had ‘been 
kindled. King Edward understood the French people, which was 
grateful for having been understood. It saw suddenly what he had 
meant by. coming with the Entente Cordiale in his travelling bag, 
saw the possibilities of it, and saw that he had trusted the French 
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people to know its own business, and trusted it to take him, an old 
boulevardier, frankly as a friend—the same old boulevardier and 
friend though crowned a King. 

No alliance with the French people can be lasting that does not at 
the same time strike its imagination and touch its deeply realistic 
human sense. The Franco-Russian alliance was satisfying to the 
French imagination, and those who had felt a little ashamed of the 
‘French people for losing its sense of dignity and throwing up its 
babies imploringly to be kissed by Russian sailors in a carriage 
procession through the Paris streets, afterwards understood more 
broadly what had seemed the childishness of popular enthusiasm : 
it was the first tme the French people had not felt alone in the 
world since 1870. This first-extended hand was grasped and 
embraced convulsively; the Franco-Russian alliance struck the 
popular imagination as a great consolation. But it left no roots in 
the deep realistic instinct which is the foundation of French character. 
There was very little human reality about the alliance, as there was 
extremely little human kinship between the two peoples, and the 
imaginative force of the impulse once past, surprisingly little vital 
force in fact was found to be left behind it. 

King Edward, cheerfully coming unbidden, an English King who 
was a boulevardier, to offer English friendship to France, which ha 
not asked for it, and coming because, thinking it would be a goo 
thing for both peoples, he thought he was Parisian enough to brin 
the thing off even against the Parisian will, struck Parisian imagin 
tion strongly enough. This, indeed, was drama: the Boer wa 
during which we were not more liked in France than elsewhere, on 
just over; the late Prince de Galles coming back to Paris crowne 
yet the same Prince de Galles, with an Entente in his pocket 
Entente of which the French people suddenly saw the wonde 
possibilities. It was a dramatic picture to strike the imagination, b 
the interesting humanity in it appealed even more to the French. 1 
was no political understanding negotiated through the Chancelleries 
the French people knew nothing of such negotiations, and carec 
less; the Foreign Offices might have negotiated for years, but coul 
not have brought off the Entente Cordiale. What appealed to th 
French was the King’s move; they saw afterwards the politic 
possibilities of it, but what they first saw was its human picturesque 
ness; and to them, first of all, the Entente Cordiale was a symbol, o 
which the King who had been Ze Prince de Galles was the reality. 
It is quite certain that no other man at that moment could have 
made the Extente. He imposed it, not through what courtiers call 
_ personal magnetism, or charm, or kingly authority, nor through 
prestige—for he had little then; the prestige came later, almost 
immediately afterwards. He had his way because of the strong. 
human stuff the man was made of. The French people has made 
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too many revolutions for the sake of changing the labels of its 

Governments to be any longer taken in by trappings wrapped round 
. sham men; it picks out a real man very soon when it sees one, either 
in its own midst or elsewhere. Edward VII. suddenly appealed to 
the French mind as an extraordinarily interesting human personality 
when he boldly and blandly came unbidden to Paris; the image of 
his personality took shape quickly, past traits were remembered and 
put into the picture, the present circumstances gave it accent and 
relief, and soon, with a few decisive strokes, French minds had f 
swiftly, as French minds will, drawn for themselves the full portrait 
of a King who was a real man, “le roi Edouard” When that portrait 
had been drawn, the Entente Cordiale, by the same mental operation, 
became an accomplished fact for the French. They took the Entente 
from him, but'they gave him something also. He made the Entente, . 
but to some extent French opinion can be said to have made him. 
The portrait which they drew for themselves of him is one that has 
remained, and-his own people have never drawn a better one; 
perhaps the public conventions that surround an English throne have 
even prevented their drawing one as good. The French understood 
him quite as quickly as his own subjects, and what there was of sheer’ 
human worth in him appealed quite as soon to the French as it did 
to the English mind. ! 

A King who was a man to whom nothing human was foreign and 
othing life has to give indifferent; who got what he could out of 
fe and out of human things, and whom only life and humanity 
terested ; not a man of theories and books, but one, in the words 
f Bossuet, whose “main book was the world”; who, having lived, 
ed by the same tokens, and looked only at life and human things 
r his people as he had looked at them for himself; who watched 
very moment the purely human world, knowing it as Well as a 
an can, and at every moment used it; a King determined to give 
the people he was called to rule over all the benefit, as far as it lay 
in his power, of the worldly knowledge the amassing of which had 
filled his own life to the full; an intense realist as a man, a mighty 
realist as a King: that was “le roi Edouard.” 

The French are a people of realists, and the King whose picture 
ey had drawn for themselves as that of the prince of realists and 
the realist among princes would have been the very King for them. 
He never afterwards belied their portrait of him. In France, when- 
ever he came, he not only always did the right thing, but he always 
did the real thing—the thing that really mattered and the thing that 
had the most real value at that moment of the world’s affairs. He 
never missed an opportunity, and never seemed to go out of his way 
to create one. He was always perfectly in touch with the French 
world, and never obtrusively an influence in its midst. He always 
went to see the “right” new play in Parisian opinion, and never, gave 
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the impression that he went because it was the right play to see. 
He always did Parisian things naturally, not because they were 
Parisian; other princes coming to Paris have always made violent 
efforts to be Parisian. He was a great deal more naturally Parisian 
than Presidents of the Republic and their suites. When he came to 
Paris officially a strange composite gala performance programme at 
the Théâtre Français was, as usual for visiting monarchs, arranged 
by the Protocol, which, like all French State institutions, has 
immemorial traditions of provincialism, and submitted to Edward VII, 
who said, “Est ce qu’on me prend pour le Shah de Perse?” and 
chose M. Maurice Donnay’s then new piece, “l'Autre danger.” He 
always saw the right people in Paris, and many people who mutually 
called each other the wrong people. He met Republican political 
men because they were the real men who were acting in the world; 
among his private friends of the Faubourg St. Germain society, which 
~ lives in a dream and looks upon the Republic as perdition pure and 
simple, he always took a delight in quoting the opinions of the sons 
of perdition, and the Faubourg St. Germain often learnt through 
him what was really going on in France. He paid particular cour- 
tesies to rather fluttered Republican ladies whom the Faubourg 
St. Germain would never think of receiving. In fact, compared witt 
him, not only Presidents of the Republic but Parisian aristocracy 
seemed provincial to the Parisian. That is why Parisians are no 
in the least gushing when they talk of “their national loss” and fee 
that they have lost the King of Paris. ; 

. LAURENCE JERROLD. 
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THE GREATNESS OF HINDUISM, 


HIS paper is written by one to whom religion is a legitimate 

and permanent element in human life, and that conviction 

lies behind all that it contains. Consequently, the considerations it 

advances are not likely to have their full weight except for those 
who share this behef. 
















I. 


Few people realise how great Hinduism is. The modem Hindu, 
scious in some degree of the moral and spiritual powers of his 
ith, is constant in his praises, but seldom wise; and the scholar, 
hether European or Indian, has usually too little interest in the 
ractical aspects of religion to catch the true greatness of this most 
tent system. We hear to satiety, on the one hand, of the holiness 
f Hindu ascetics, the wonder of the Gi/a, the wisdom of Manu; 

, on the other, of the primitive charm of the Rigveda, the “con- 
‘solation” of Hindu Pantheism and the rich teaching of the bhakti 
sects; but these things do not take us to the heart of the matter. 
t is only when the whole history and development of the faith are 
envisaged that we begin to realise what a gigantic task Hinduism 
ssayed anc accomplished, and what an exalted place it holds among 
the religions of the world. The following points may help to suggest 
here its true greatness lies :— 

A—tIts Theory of God and the World. This is so serious, bold, 

and far-reaching as to set the religion among the very greatest. 

The conception may, perhaps, be most easily grasped if we thmk 
of it as consisting of two premises and a conclusion. The first 
premise is this, that the world exists for one purpose, and one 
purpose only, viz.: that souls may find embodiment and may consume 
the fruits of the actions, good and bad, of their former embodied 
lives. The very varied fortunes of men are explicable, according 
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to Hindu thought, only as reward or punishment meted out with 
unerring justice for good or evil actions done aforetime; the joys 
and sorrows of human life are justifiable only on the basis of 
transmigration. This world-process, in which souls undergo repeated 
birth and death is eternal; otherwise the beginning of the process 
would be inexplicable. There are many worlds; and, like souls, the 
worlds die and are born again ; and thus the unmeasured lapse of time 
eternal’is broken up into ages called Kalpas. The boldness and 
dignity of this conception are most noteworthy: an ancient system 
that recognises to the full both the justice of the world and the 
fell sorrows that work such devastation in our human days places 
itself at once among the greatest things of the world. The second 
premise of Hinduism is that the Divme is alone real, and that the 
world, though eternal, retributive, and full of bitter pain, is after 
all but a mirage. The universe, with all its men and gods and 
systems, is actual, yet fundamentally, hopelessly unreal. Behind and 
in all is the Divine, unseen, incomprehensible, unrelated, yet real, 
intelligent, separate from sorrow. In Hinduism the reality of the 





















the consciousness of God been so inevitable, “a presence which is 
“not to be put by.” It is this oppressive sense of the incompre 
hensible Reality diffused in the blatant yet unreal world tbat ha 
made pantheistic thought so natural to the Hindu mind; and tha 
in turn, has justified the worship of innumerable divinities. Ea 
god is a possible channel of communication with the Incomm 
nicable, natural and right to the individual worshipper, his rush-lig 
in the appalling darkness. Idols, while recognised as a pitif 
wretched expedient, are condoned for similar practical reasons. B 
while the over-reaching pantheism has nourished the tropical grow, 
of divinities, it has also been the source of all the philosophy 
India, and has produced some of the most notable literature whi 
the world contains. From these two premises, the retributi 
character of the world-process, and the lonely reality of God, com 
the great Hindu conclusion,—the wise man abandons the mirage 
the world, in order to escape from its sorrow to the peace of th 
Divine. Civilisation is but an attempt to make men comfortabl 
in a life which they ought not to love. There is no significance i 
history, sociology, or politics; these are only chance patterns ma 
by the intertwined lives of suffering souls. The body is the temp 
garment of the soul, and, sharing to the full the unreality and decep- 
tiveness of all material things, is to be despised and hated. Religion 
is a sham, a mere selfish courting of apparitional gods, whose trans- 
migrating souls may livé as men at some other time. Morality is 
merely the mecessary law of life in unreal conditions. Religion, 
morality, and every other aspect of ordinary life are thus hopelessly 
secular. Therefore, the only rational conclusion is—Flee from the 
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world, from time and matter, from man and civilisation, from morality 
and religion; so that the soul, released from transmigration, may 
be united with Reality. The ascetic is the only saint. 

- The nobility and sombre grandeur of this master-conception are 
apparent. It is no easy, off-hand, superficial guess at the nature of 
things, but a deeply-considered and large-spaced system. The 
student needs no other proof of the strength and seriousness of the 
conception than the completeness with which Indian ascetics divested 
themselves of the world and the eagerness with which they subjected 
their bodies to nameless tortures. 

B.—Its Organisation. A large part of the power of a religion is 
exerted through its rules and arrangements for the family, marriage, 
food, admission to worship, occupation, and such like; and these 
create the special society of the religion. Even a cursory comparison 
of Hinduism, Christianity and Mohammedanism in this regard will 
show how deeply the character of each religion is impressed upon 
its own social organism. 

If the Brahmans had had only their wonderful conception of the 

world, their sacrificial lore and the Vedas, they might have had a 
great following in many parts of the country, but they could never 
have conquered India. They drew men to them by their religious 
ideas, their priestly skill and their wide knowledge; but they owed 
their permanent success to the genius with which they built up, on 
the basis of these great religious conceptions, a social fabric of such 
unparalleled strength that no forces, political, social, or what not, 
ve as yet succeeded in overturning it. 
Somewhere about 1000 B.C., or possibly some centuries earlier, we 
atch our first clear picture of the Aryan people in the Punjaub, 
ividly reflected for us in the Hymns of the Rigveda. In that 
icture we already see Brahman authority crystallising and becoming 
If-conscious. Gradually the people spread over North India In 
some places the conquest was doubtless by force of arms, but usually 
the Brahman had quite sufficient force of his own to bring the tribes 
under his sway. Each group was brought under Brahman authority 
and received its niche in the stately social edifice. ‘They usually 
brought theiy gods and a great many of their social customs with 
them. The priests were too imperial a race to be guilty of the folly 
of attempting to produce complete uniformity. They were satisfied 
if the authority of the Brahman, with his inspired Veda, was acknow- 
ledged as supreme, and if the tribe loyally accepted its place in 
caste. No parallel will be found in the religious history of any other 
land. 

Nor is this the whole story. About 500 B.C., or possibly earlier, 
the conquest of Southern India was undertaken and carried out in 
the sanie thorough fashion. From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
spiritual authority was in the hands of the Brahman priest. It was, 
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however, many centuries before the caste system reached the rigidity 
which at present characterises it. For centuries nter-marriages were 
frequent, and the relative position of different castes in the social 
scale was matter of serious dispute. The organism grew, and it was 
long ere it reached its full stature. 

If ‘the expansion of Aryan society throughout India is a very 
marvellous thing, the vitality and long life of the social organism is, 
if possible, mone wonderful. It stands to-day in the twentieth century 
very little changed. It is quite true that modern ideas have begun 
‘to undermine it, and there are signs that we shall soon see such 
changes as have never been seen before; yet the fact remains that 
the orgamism which we can trace almost three thousand years ago 
is still living. Indeed, the Report of the Census informs us that the 
‘process of caste-formation is still going on among the humbler races 
on the outer skirts of the religion. 

To the literary or philosophic observer the Upanishads and the 
systems of philosophy which sprang from them are the most note- 
worthy parts of Hinduism. Nor will the religious enquirer seek to 
depreciate these wonderful creations. Yet the history leaves us no 
alternative but to say that ıt was not the Upanishads and the 
philosophies that made Hinduism great, but two things above al 
others: first, the Hindu world-view, with its ample space for all th 
mythologies and all the idolatries under the unlimited dome of i 
pantheistic sky; and second, Hindu organisation, consisting of the 
authority of the Brahmans and the Vedas and the order of casté 
This is the religio-social scheme which conquered India; and th 
conquest is one of the greatest things in history. 

C.—Its Asceticism. Hmduism proves its greatness in this, 
from the earliest times until to-day it has persuaded thousands 
men, and women also, to such an utter abandonment of the wor 
as has scarcely been seen elsewhere. Faith in the Hindu wor 
conception has been no dilettante toying with a pretty thought, bu 
has worked itself out in heroic efforts to shake off the last fragment 
of the life of society and civilisation, and to crush out all the instincts 
that seek satisfaction therein. The ascetic ideal is that a man shall 
give up work, home, wife, society, civilisation, property, ordinary 
food and dress, ornaments, amusements, and the religion of ho 
and the temple, shall live in the forest, dress in a skin, a coat o 
bark, or in rags, beg his food, and give his mind to thought on God 
alone. He must practise mental exercises so as to shut out, as far 
as possible, the outer world from his senses and thought. He must 
harm no living thing by speech or act. He ought, also, to subject 
himself to torture of some kind, so as to subjugate his body the 
more completely, and win release more speedily. 

No one will ever be able to write a full history of Indian asceticism ; 
for thousands of nameless men have lived the life and formed. their 
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own practice in the silence of the woods; yet we know sufficient. 
Much that is ignoble has mixed itself with the disciphne in all ages ; 
the Mahabharata and the Ramdyana, and also the Buddinst and 
Jain books, are full of the wildest tales of miraculous powers acquired 
by ascetics and used by them frequently in hideously immoral ways ; 
and Hindus confess that the vast majority of the ascetics of to-day 
are far from being holy men. Yet, fullest acknowledgment being 
made of the gross hypocrisy, idleness, immorality, and uselessness 
of vast numbers of Yogis, we are still face to face with the grandeur 
of the ideal, the simple honesty of multitudes of good men, and the 
heroic achievements of leaders such as Gautama the Buddha and 
Mahavira the Jain. The inconceivable dulness and blank absurdity 
of Jain literature are relieved by one bright interval, the record of 
how Mahavira wandered amid the barbarous tribes of Bengal, naked, 
dirty, stinking, unkempt, bitten by wild dogs, eaten by vermin, 
wounded with clubs, driven away by jeering villagers, yet holdmg 
fast throughout the years his high ideal, seeking by endurance and 
victory over the world to become a jina, a conqueror. 

D—The Quest for a Spiritual Faith. The Hindu system which 
was carried from end to end of India by the Brahmans, and which 
finally laid hold of most of the races and languages of the peninsula, 
as a dogmatic system, drawing its strength largely from its own 
changeableness and the unquestioned authority of the priests who 
ed it. It thus could not but fail to satisfy the growing mind of 
he gifted people from whose midst it had sprung. As their thought 
xpanded they found it a narrow, unspiritual, materialistic system, 
d in varying measure they recoiled from it. 

The first great revolt occurred before the conquest of South India. 
the earliest Upamishads we see the strange spectacle of the loftiest 
irits of India turning round and condemning in foto the four Vedas 
they then existed, and the whole ceremonial and sacerdotal system. 
eldom has a great nation indulged in such severe self-criticism. 
True, the Brahmans seeing the wonderful power of the new thought, 
captured it, introduced it as a new discipline into their schools, and 
thus were able to use it to strengthen the very system which it had 
attacked. In, this way the finest product of the early mind of India 
as saved for Hinduism. Yet at its birth it was frankly revolutionary. 
‘Nowhere in literature does the human spirit make a purer or nobler 
endeavour to fight its way through a jungle of crude religious usages 
and untutored thought-forms to the living God. Here we meet the 
philosophy of the Brakman, the one universal reality, defmed more 
nearly as the Ažman, or Self of the universe, and the bold conclusion 
of Upanishad thought, that the human self and the universal Self 
are the same. From this limpid fountain flowed all the streams of 
Hindu philosophy. From this source all the later theologians and 
reformers of Hinduism have drawn. i 
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Buddhism and Jainism in their original forms were protests of a 
similar nature; only their leaders succeeded in forming new societies 
outside the Brahmanical fold. Both sought to set men free from 
the materialistic and traditional formalism of the time, protesting 
against animal sacrifice, the repetition of Vedic texts, the worship 
of transmigrating gods. Though atheistic, or at least agnostic, both 
sought pure truth and ideal conduct. Jainism, losing its waters in 
the barren sands of a witless asceticism, never produced much of a 
spiritual harvest; but early Buddhism forms one of the most fas- 
cinating religious studies in all the world; for, despite its neglect 
of God, it bloomed into a rich spirituality and a beautiful morality. 
The gradual degradation of these two lofty speculative schools to 
idolatrous polytheisms is one of the many momentous problems of 
the religious history of India , 

But the most characteristic struggle of the Hindu spirit has be 
the attempt to reach a true monotheism. Reflection had taught all 
the higher spirits the unity of the world and of the divine nature; 
and, after the development of the system of the Upanishads, religious 
experience showed that a philosophy, however lofty, which made 
. Prayer and worship meaningless, could never satisfy the ordinary 
man; so that a monotheism had become a pressing practical neces 
sity. Hence at an unknown date, two, three, or possibly mor. 
centuries before the Christian era, there began a long succession < 
leaders, each of whom set forward a proposal meant to win th 
people to the worship of one God. Many different divinities ha 
been suggested for the place of the Supreme, and the various sche 
have differed endlessly from one another. Sometimes idolatry h 
been altogether condemned. Sometimes the faith was preached on! 
to the three twice-born, castes; sometimes all classes were invit 
to believe; sometimes casté was condemned altogether. What 
the particular details may have been, each new sect sought to repl 
the traditional polytheism by a definite theism. 

To this crusade, ever renewed throughout the centuries, we ow 
the highest religious life and much of the most precious literatur 
of Hinduism. The succession of theistic saints include Manikka 
Vasagar, Ramanuja, Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Tulsi Das, and man 
more of the sweetest and healthiest spirits in Indian history. T 
this movement we owe the Bhagavadgita and all the glories o 
vernacular literature, north, south, east and west. There can be 
doubt that of all the religious books produced in India the Gita 
and Tulsi Das’s Ramayana have been by far the most influential ; 
and there is a great deal besides in theistic literature that rises to 
the very highest level. 

E—The Great Compass and Variety of the Appeal of Hinduism 
to the Religious Nature. Of the many questions which may be 
' asked with regard to a religion one of the most significant is this: 
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How many interests has it got? Are the channels of its appeal 
few or many? This form of enquiry does not seek to estimate the 
value of the various elements of a religion; it deals with the single 
question of the extent to which the religion responds to the various 
instincts. Is it so wide as to be nearly commensurate with human 
religious faculty, or has it only a few lines of approach to man’s heart? 
Is it a full-grown, well-proportioned tree with a thousand branches, 
or is it a poor stunted bush? Or is it, perchance, a great sturdy 
trunk whose fruitful boughs have been lopped by rationalism until 
it is well-nigh barren? 
Tested in this way Hinduism stands very high. First of all, in 
the provision which it makes for worship it is rich beyond any faith 
that has ever existed. Its innumerable gods are of such infinitely 
varied character and attribute as to furnish a fit object of reverence 
to every human being. There is scarcely a mountain, river, or spring 
in India but stirs feelings of devotion in the Hindu heart. Multitudes 
` of trees, stones, and animals are reverently worshipped. Indeed, the 
category of objects of adoration is inexhaustible. The use of images 
is altogether irrational to our modern thought, yet we should be 
untrue to science if we failed to acknowledge the fascination of their 
ppeal to the religiouS consciousness. Hinduism has also known 
ow to use the glonous temple, with its beautiful garment of sculpture 
d its frescoed interior, to teach its ancient mythology and to fll 
ilgrims with reverent awe. Sacrifice has played a very great part 
the religion from the earliest time; and though the loftier Brah- 
ism has discouraged the slaughter of animals, yet the common 
of India has clung to the shedding of blood. Ideas of appease- 
ent, atonement, the gift of life, and sacrificial communion mingle 
the unformed thought of the masses. The sacramental meal is 
e of the earliest forms of worship in the religion, and persists in 
y places to this day—e.g., in the temples of Orissa. The earliest 
ument of the genius of this gifted people, the Rigveda, is a 
ollection of sacred songs, composed for use partly as hymns of 
raise, partly as a liturgy to accompany the great sacrifices and cere- 
monies. The hymns of the Tamil saints are daily used’ in the 
temples of Siva in South India. Then, to the worship of the temple 
e must add the daily prayers, offerings and ceremonies in the home, 
e annual festivals celebrated in the house, and the occasional 
domestic ceremonies, which count for so much in our own times. 
Above all, the sraddha, or feast for the dead, has throughout the 
centuries maintained its influence upon the piety of the people and 
the organisation of society. The provision for worship is thus lavish 
beyond description. 

Nowhere in all the world has there been such a luxurious growth 
of religious mythology. The Vedas, the Epics, the Puranas, are 
fabulously rich in this regard. Every temple has its story. There is 
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scarcely a place—north, south, east or west—that has not some“ 
sacred association. Every hill and stream, every great temple and 

little shrine, is to the Hindu touched with the light that never was 

on sea or land. 

One of the most potent parts of Hinduism has aedo 
been the divine authority of the priest, his sole right to be the religious 
teacher of the people, to preside at the great sacrifices and to super- 
vise all the ceremonies. The idea of the God-given religion and 
the community made holy by that priceless possession has also been 
active in every part of Hindu history. Here is the very citadel 
of caste. To break any of the least rules of Hindu society is to 
pollute the sacred people, to treat as profane the thrice-holy eternal 
religion, Hence the Vedic literature also in which this holy faith 
is expressed is holy, God-given, authoritative, inspired to the last 
letter. 

To-day the Vedas are used by the priests almost exclusively as 
muttered charms or as a mechanical liturgy, which the people do not 
understand; but in Vedic times the Veda was the Brahman’s Bible. 
He not only recited its lines at the sacrifices, or chanted its hymns 
in praise of the gods. He had@to repeat portions of it daily in 
private and meditate on it, precisely as the Christian uses the Bible 
as an aid to devotion to-day. The Upanishads have been the stay 
of many spiritually-minded men for more than two millenniums 
The two epios in the original and in vernacular adaptations are stil 
used among the common people as the Homeric poems were used i 
ancient Greece, not only interesting the villager with their heroi 
and romance, but providing ideals of virtue which have cut d 
into the character of India. Many other powerful forms of sa 
literature must here be passed by in reverent silence. 

Of all the later developments of the religion none is so signifi 
as the emergence of the belief in incarnations. They are innum 
able, and of all kinds, animal and human, noble and ignoble, virtuo 
and vicious; but two stand out great and influential far beyond 
others, Rama and Krishna. It is most startling to find that th 
extravagant myths have been accepted as historical truth by the 
millions of India, and that Rama and Krishna have had love and 
faith unbounded lavished on them by countless worshippers. It i 
from these incarnations above all that the rich harvest of čkakt 
has sprung, which has influenced so many forms of the faith. 

Every, element of life is sacred to the Hindu, and comes under 
Hindu law. Hence the regulated life of India and the distinctly- 
marked character of the people, formed by the steady pressure of 
the sacred law.: Being legal, mechanical, traditional, Hindu ethics 
can never satisfy the living intellect and spirit. But this defect has 
been partially met by asceticism, which has given an outlet to the 
man of spiritual or ethical aspirations. The ascetic saint has also 
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reacted on the ordinary life, not only providing an outlet for charit- 
able feeling, but stirrmg strange spiritual thoughts in the most 
worldly and serving as a living ideal to the young. 
Thus Hinduism, idolatrous, traditional, external, has had many 
, auxiliars, and has succeeded in a great task. There is scarcely an 
element of religion to be found in any faith that has not something 
corresponding to it in the religion of India. Its appeal is almost 
as wide as human nature. 


The five points which we have now briefly reviewed are quite: 
sufficient to set Hinduism among the greatest religions of the world; 
and they enable us to realise what a noble heritage the people of 
India have in all that has come down to them in their ancient faith. 
It is no wonder that the Hindu consciousness has a strain of lofty 
pride in it. To be the heir of such a history touches the human 
spirit very deeply. 














Il. 


Everyone recognises that within the last few years India has 
tered upon a new era. Every side of the life of the educated 
classes shows a new vitahty and energy. The phrase in common 
for the new spirit is the National Movement. Can we get at the 
art of this phenomenon? 

The most prominent characteristic of the present upheaval is a 
assion for things Indian—the country, the people, the civilisation, 
e literature, the religion, the customs of India. Men are filled 
ith a new pride, a fresh confidence in their country and its people, 
the spirit that has formed the race, and in the great heritage which 
come down from the past. There is unbounded eagerness to 
reserve the ancient heritage from wrong, to revive, to strengthen 
d to popularise all that is truly Indian. Hence the Swadeshi 
Movement, both in industry and art. Hence the present great and 
owing interèst in Hindu thought and philosophy, and the revival 
f Hinduism, with all that flows from it. It is this quickening of 
tional feeling which is drawing various groups of Indians together 
and enabling them to work in harmony much more than they have 
ever done before. Confidence in the people is the nerve of the work 
of the National Congress. It is the pith of its creed! that Indians 
are increasingly able to govern India. From the same source comes 
the anti-European policy of the extremist party, and even the 
criminal lunacy of the anarchists. Yet there can be no doubt that 
the main impulse is noble and healthy. 
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But there is another characteristic not so much noted ky the 
general public, yet quite as powerful in its action on men’s minds 
at present,—an eager grasping after the things of the West, a settled 
determination to absorb certain elements of European culture. It 
is in education, politics, industry and commerce that this aspect of 
affairs is most pronounced, but it will be found to be active in oF 
part of Indian life that is touched by the modern movement. 
education the current'is almost altogether towards the West. It is 
most interesting to realise that it is European education, the English 
language, and scientific, industrial, and technical training that the 
nationalist party are eager for. Even where a knowledge of Indian 
history, philosophy and religion i is demanded in addition, the methods‘ 
of study and teaching in view are purely Western. But there is a 
still more moving instance. The most prominent activity of the 
National Movement thus far has been the political; so’ much so 
that many people have imagined political agitation to be the sole 
interest of the national leaders. Now the political ideal of the 
Congress is self-government of a European type.‘ In fact, it is the 
British political ideal. In this matter there is not the slightest desire 
to revive Indian ideals and methods of government. Asoka and 
Akbar are revered; and in Bengal an attempt has been made to 
set Sivaji up as a sort of national hero; but no one proposes t 
revive their methods of government. Even in industry, the chose 
field of the Swadeshi Movement, the policy which is being pursued 
with the hope of making Indian industries great and successful i 
the introduction of European science, machinery and busin 
methods. 

These two characteristics seem at first sight to stand in absolu 
contradiction the one to the other. How can one reconcile th 
impulse to be loyal to everything Indian with the impulse to introd 
Western education, government, industry and commerce? How 
the antinomy to be solved? 

The contradiction is only on the surface. This passionate lov 
for India, this new loyalty to her welfare and ideals, are the direct, 
outcome of the influence of the West on the Indian spirit. Indian 
patriotism has been lighted at the fame which burnt in the soul of 
Milton and of Burke. It is from the British Government, Englis 
education, Christianity, and the impact of Europe in general that the 
whole conception of nationality and the mounting desire to exalt 
India have come. We need not illustrate the point, for it cannot 
be called in question. And the explanation is not far to seek. In 
putting Western education in the place of the old Hindu training 
Indian leaders are not untrue to India, nor are they merely aping 
an English fashion. The.new method they have adopted is not 
English, nor even Western, but human. It is the latest development 
in education, the best that the human mind has yet attained to in 
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the matter of training. The same is true of politics and business. 
In adopting modern methods Indians no more denationalise them- 
selves than the European nations did when they adopted the so- 
called Arabic numérals, Algebra, and other products of the Indian 
genius. Every step forward taken by any human mind is a gain 
to the whole human family, and ought to be utilised by all nations, 
whoever the discoverer may be. 

In religion both tendencies are very marked. To the casual 
observer at the present moment the desire to retain the whole of 
Hinduism seems to occupy the whole field. When English education 
first began to tell seriously on the Indian mind there were a few 
noble souls who passed into Christianity or Brahmaism, but men 
generally lost faith in Hinduism and drifted into scepticism and 
moral chaos. But by 1870 the tide had turned. Largely under the 
influence of the European scholars who were studying the sacred 
literature of the East, thoughtful Hindus began to realise the high 
value of Hindu philosophy and the greater books of the literature. 
Since then the steady rise of the National Movement has greatly 
trengthened popular admiration for Indian things. Consequently, 
uring the last fifteen years, there has been a widespread Hindu 
evival amongst the educated classes; and the tide is still flowing 
ith great strength and rapidity. There have been many leaders . 
the movement, but Mrs. Besant has proved the most successful 
all. Her oratory and her organising ability have enabled her 
yreate a network of powerful societies all over the land, and to 
at Benares a college and other educational institutions, which 
meant to be copied elsewhere. The mounting spirit of confidence 
induism has so laid hold of the mass of men that the tendency 
is to defend not merely Hindu philosophy and the higher theistic 
logy, but polytheism, idolatry, caste, and all the rest. There is 
ry little insight or reasoning in the movement. It rather amounts 
this, that Hindus have got over their first fright at European 
nought; have come to wish that they might advance beyond their 
d defence of the higher parts of their religion; and that wish has 
ved father to the bold assertion that their ancient teachers were 
wise to have taught anything wrong. The attempts at apologetic 
r polytheism, idolatry, sacrifice, the use of mantras, the distinctions 

caste, etc, are too puerile to be noticed. But all this merely 
nables one to realise more fully how overpowering the current is 
which is sweeping these men onward to the defence of all the 
elements of the ancient faith. The evidence is to be found every- 
where, and is of many types. Twenty years ago the average 
educated man, in North India at least, was ashamed of idolatry, and 
did his utmost to avoid it; to-day you may see him, in any Calcutta 
_ tramway-car, making his obeisance to the idol as the car sweeps 
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past the temple? The literature of the revival ıs very varied and 
numerous. Translations and expcsitions of sacred texts, manuals of 
the philosophic systems, helps to the study of the Vedanta, and 
such like, appear in a never-ending stream. There are many maga- 
zines, both ın English and the vernaculars, devoted wholly to the 
revival. Foreign Missions have even been founded by Hindus to 
win Europeans and Americans to the cause. Unless all signs are 
deceptive, the revival is destined to become still greater, both in 
strength and organisation, than it is to-day. 

But we must recognise in the religious sphere the working of the 
Western spirit as well as the desire to be loyal to India. It is 
manifest in the methods employed by the Hindu ievival, the Arya 
Samaj, the Brahma Samaj, and in all the social reforms advocated 
by Hindus. But these are not the most noteworthy manifestations 
of its influence. 

(a) The National Movement has so roused a large number of 
Indians that to-day they are working hard for the good of India. 
Some devote themselves to politics, some to education, some to 
sanitation, others to social reform. It is widely recognised that the 
patriot shows his love for India best by service, by fighting hunger, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, squalor, disunion. Nothing is though 
more noble or more patriotic than dismteresied toil of this type fo 
India In such toil character is won. To such effort young me 
are constantly urged by their most trusted leaders. “The most not 
worthy development in recent months is the appearance of societi 
m different parts of the country whose purpose it 1s to help 
depressed classes, “the untouchables,” as they are called in Hi 
phraseology. All this activity is inspired by the hope of actua 
bettering the condition of the people of India, of makmg th 
more intelhgent, more healthy, more happy, and so hastening t 
day when India shall be great and free. k 

What a contrast this is to the spiritual ideal of India’s pas 
Formerly the noblest Indian was the man who fled furthest fror 
the world, had least to do with human conditions, was altogethe 
beyond the entanglements of human society. To-day the true India 
is the man who lives among the people and for the people. who 
whole energy is given to education, to politics. to sivddeshi business 
to bettering the condition of the poor, to uplifting the down-trodde 
The ideal has been turned upside down. Then it was believed tha 
each man’s allotment of pleasure and pain was irrevocably fixed for 
him beforehand by his own Karma, and that no amount of philan- 
thropic help could ever suffice to change his fate by one hair's 
breadth. The whole march of events in this phenomenal world was 
the necessary unchangeable result of foregoing Karma. The 
















* It ought to be noted that the influence of the Arya Samaj has greatly 
reduced idolatry in the Punjaub. 
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depressed classes in those days were embodied souls who im previous 
hves had been guilty of such evil action that they had been bom in 
this depressed state, where they would inevitably pay the uttermost 
penalty of their wrong-doing. Nowadays the depressed classes are 
races who have been held down in the dirt for centuries, brother 
Indians who must be uplifted 1f India is to come to her own No 
question ıs now raised about the possibility of raising them; that 
has already been demonstrated by missionaries. So the implications 
of Karma get the go-by, and Hindus unite in the noble work of 
uphfting their,down-trodden fellow-countrymen. 

Clearly Western influence has come in here with great effect, and, 


` in spite of the Hindu revival, is guiding the action of Hindus. The 


educated classes still piously retain transmigration and Karma in 
their religious creed, and they are honestly convinced that the theory 
supplies the best speculative solution of the sorrow and the inequalities 
of human experience ; but the portentous practical exigencies of the 
time have driven them to action which is altogether inconsistent with 
their creed. The seclusion of India is a thing of the past; the 
ation is in the mid-stream of modern life, exposed not only to the 
force of the influence of a British Government, but to the com- 
petition of all the world. The Hindu theory of the world has 
broken down practically, simply does not work’ in the new circum- 
stances; and with the progress of things its unworkableness will 
become increasingly apparent. It is no longer a living faith, con- 
trolling the actions of men. 

(6) One of the finest features in the life of educated India to-day 
is the frank discussion of social and religious problems which goes 
on everywhere. Such questions as the following are constantly to 
the front in lectures, magazines, books and private conversation :— 
The worship of many gods; the possibility of believing in one God 
and recognising many gods; the value of idolatry and its tendency 
to degrade ; the admissibility of animal sacrifice; the evil of temple 
prostitution in Southern India; the origin of caste, its value and 
its dangers; the treatment of outcasts; the re-marriage of widows; 


the wisdom or unwisdom of child-marriage. It is also most note-_ 


worthy that the, books of Hinduism are now read and discussed by 
thinking men as they have never been before. All this is most 
healthy and most promising. The intellect of India is finding itself 
once more, and we may look forward to a rich harvest in the future. 
But there is one element in all this discussion and study which is 
seldom noticed. Some Hindus condemn all the practices we have 
mentioned above, while many defend all; but whether they condemn 
or defend, all take it for granted that each of these practices must 
come before the bar of reason and must approve itself as good 


. for man, or else must go. Caste, it is argued, ‘is a healthy form of 


social organisation; idols are needed to help the ignorant to realise 
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God; the re-marnage of widows would sully the Hindu ideal of 
purity. But to argue in this way 1s to give up the Hindu standpoint 
entirely. Hindu teaching runs that in all these matters men must 
bow to, the Vedas, the Brahmans, tradition and custom. The very 
act of’ trying to prove that caste is a good thing for the Hindu 
people is a piece of heresy. According to all Hindu authonty 
caste is a divine institution which is to be accepted, like the existence 
of God and the laws of morality. It is to be accepted and obeyed. 
To begin to defend it as a useful institution is to give up the key 
„to the whole position. The fact is that modern Hindus no longer 
believe in the authority of the Brahmans and the authority of the 
Vedas. Who ever dreams to-day of calling a Pariah a sinner if 
he reads an Upanishad? Who ever would condemn a Sudra for 
delivering a lecture on the Gita? Yet, according to Hindu law, 
the Sudra (not to speak of the Outcast) who listens to the Veda 
ought to’ have his ears filled with molten tin;* and religious 
teaching is the exclusive prerogative of the Brahman. Thus the old 
dogmas of Vedic and Brakmanıc authority in religion have faded 
out of the minds of educated Indians. 

(c) The National Movement has taught men how necessary it is 
that India should be united if India is to be strong and free. Con- ` 
sequently, appeals are made in every part of the country to all 
classes of people to join in the struggle for the good of India A 
spirit of brotherhood has come in with the National Movement 
which oversteps the barriers of caste and holds out a hand of 
friendship to Christians, Parsis, Mohammedans, and others. The 
same tendency is working within the great castes. The Kshattriyas 
meet in conference and declare that reform and progress are neces- 
sary if they are not to be overwhelmed in modern life; the whole 
casta must be united and stand together; the old restrictions 
imposed by division into sub-castes must be got rid of; and inter- 
ding and intermarriage between these sub-castes are urgently 
recommended. Unioni is necessary for strength, it is argued, as well 
as progress. The same is true of all the other great castes. Within 
each all barriers are being broken down and reforms are being 
introduced to secure progress and new strength. Only a few social 
reformers demand the abolition of caste altogether; but it requires 
no prophetic insight to see that the spirit and the need which 
already demand union within the castes will ere long demand the 
complete union of all Hindus. Already in the great cities inter-, 
dining between the castes is common among educated men, and 
' here and there Hindus are accustomed to dine even with Moham- - 
medans and Christians. All the castes are moving in the direction 
of getting rid of the old rule which forbade Hindus to cross the 
ocean. - 


* Gautama, Dharmasutra, xii. 4. 
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We are not arguing here that caste is likely to break up-in the 
immediate future. Far. from’ it. The system still possesses 
prodigious strength. Indeed, it is still growing among the lower 
strata of Indian society. There will be many changes and great 
turmoil before it passes out of the social organism. But what is 
clear is this, that the old religious sanctiom for caste has vanished. 
No educated Hindu to-day believes the Hindu doctrine that the 
four castes are eternal and divinely-appointed divisions among men. 
Even those who'defend caste most vehemently do so on utilitarian 
grounds; and therefore their defence is as dangerous as an attack. 
If the ancient religious basis of caste is no longer credible, the 
institution is doomed; and it may be affirmed with absolute certainty 
that that old article of faith has faded out of the mind of educated 
India. 

(d) The drift of public opinion in India towards monotheism is 
visible everywhere. The wonderful influence exerted on religious 
opinion by the Brahma Samaj, and the really great success of the 
Arya Samaj as an organisation, are indications of the mind of India 
m this regard. One part of the reason for the great popularity 
of the Gita to-day is the fact that Krishna is construed as the 
Supreme Being and as personal. The average educated Indian 
to-day says, “God is our heavenly Father.” Then, criticism of 
idolatry everywhere accompanies monotheistic teaching. Even those 
who uphold Sankara’s Vedantism or follow Mrs. Besant in her defence 
of the whole Hindu system are careful to speak of idols as a con- 
cession to human weakness. Further, it may be said without the 
slightest fear of contradiction that all apologies for polytheism 
and idolatry—and we have had many during these last few years— 
are unreal to the last degree. It is easy to write plausible argu- 
ments in favour of the use of idols, but what modern, thinking man 
will dare to say that he sincerely believes in the existence of the 
Devas that he defends? The gods of Hinduism—vVishnu, Siva, 
Ganesa, Kali, Karttikeya, and all the rest,—have just as much 
reality as the ancient gods of Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
If Hathor, the cow-headed Egyptian goddess, has vanished, how will 
Ganesa, the elephant-headed god, remain? If Apis and his bull 
are gone, who can save Siva and his bull? If Olympian Zeus is 
gone, how shall Vishnu survive? Will the, world give up belief in 
Pallas Athene to hold by Kali? If the great gods of Rome glided 
away into the darkness, when the light came, how can learned 
apologies retain the million godlings of the Hindu pantheon? India 
has grasped the concept of the one God who rules all, and the 
shadowy reasonings which satisfied the ancient centuries have lost 
their power to convince: Polytheism and idolatry are vanishing 
simulacra in the mind of educated India. 

The system by means of which the Brahmans conquered India 
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and under which the Hindus since then have lived, consists, as we 
have already seen, of three main elements: (1) the Hindu conception’ 
of the world, resting on transmigration and Karma, and justifying 
pantheism, polytheism and idolatry; (2) the authority of the Vedas 
and the Brahmans; (3) the divine institution, caste. Now the facts 
we have just adduced show that this whole complex of ideas has 
gone to pieces in the minds of educated Hindus, shattered by the . 
impact of modern thought and religion, and by the wide disturbances 
already produced in Indian society, industry and business by the 
pressure of world-competition. 

` I hope in a future article to proceed to some forecast of the 
future religion of India. 


J. N. FARQUHAR. 


M. DE WITTE ON FINLAND. 


to the late M. Plehve a secret report on Finnish affairs, of which 
a part is given below. Its authenticity is undoubted. In 1901, for the 
first time, the Finnish question was definitely mooted by General 
Kuropatkin, who, as Minister of War, Was then engaged in a scheme 
for reorgamising the army. And among the reforms he proposed was 
the levelling of all distinctions between the Finnish and the Russian 
troops, who were to be recruited, trained, and drafted about in exactly 
the same way, instead of keeping the Finnish contingent under 
Finnish officers and in the principality as heretofore. The Fimns, 
alarmed at the proposed change, worked every available lever to ' 
hinder it. The Council of the Empire met to deliberate on the 
project. Three Finnish Senators were specially invited to take part 
in the discussion, and each one received a printed copy of M. de 
Witte’s secret report—from one of which (coming from a Finnish 
source in Parts) the following pages are extracted. The Finance 
Minister was unfavourable to the plan An overwhelming majority 
of the Council of the Empire, including all the Grand Dukes except 
the late Michael Nicolayevitch, voted against General Kuropatkin’s 
proposals, which were vigorously supported by M. Plehve. 

M. de Witte, in this document, regards the mnovation as a new 
and ill-boding departure in Russia’s relations with Finland, and holds 
that it would necessitate many other disconcerting changes. ~ But, 
unlike the Dutch and Enghsh friends of the principality, who 
published their judgment a few weeks ago, the Russian statesman 
starts with the assumption that the Tsar possesses full power to 
make the change demanded by General Kuropatkin. According to 
him the issue is a matter of expediency. Therefore, he leaves the 
rights of the case on one side and confines himself to a single point: 
Is it to Russia’s interest to modify the relations with Finland which 


Į N January, 1901, M. de Witte, then Minister of Finance, addressed 
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Alexander I. established ın 1809, and which have since borne excel- 
lent fruit? And this question he answers in an emphatic negative. 
It may be added, for the sake of completeness, that the Emperor, 
on receiving the report of the deliberations of the Council and the 
results of its vote, declined alike to ratify the War Munister’s proposal 
and to leave things as they were; he disbanded the Finnish army, 
with the exception of a small contingent, and levied a money 
contribution on the principality as a substitute for military service. 

Before allowing M. de Witte to state his views, which might have 
been written yesterday, so applicable are they to present conditions, 
it may interest English readers to cast a glimpse at those of his 
military opponent. General Kuropatkin wrote: “We cannot afford 
“to waste a great quantity of our military forces in defending that 
“borderland of ours, and therefore it behoves us to use local means 
“and methods for the purpose to the fullest possible extent. But it 
“will not be possible to do this until the Finnish troops have become 
“Russian, until they and all their institutions are moved in the 
“direction of common Imperial ends by one Russian authority, both 
“an the central and in the local military departments.” The following 
was M. de Witte’s opinion. 

FINNOPHILE. 

When we talk of the means requisite for assimilating Finland 
we cannot help reckoning, first and foremost, with this fact, that by 
the will of Russian Emperors that country has lived its own parti- 
cular life for nearly a century and governed itself in quite a special 
manner. Another consideration that should be taken to heart is 
this: the administration of the conquered country on lines which 
differed from the organisation of other territories forming part of 
the Empire, and which gave to Finland the semblance of a separate 
State, was shaped by senious causes, and did good service in the 
political history of the Russian Empire. One is hardly justified, 
therefore, in blaming this work of Alexander I, as is now so often 
done. . . . The annexation of Finland. poor by nature and at 
that time utterly ruined by protracted , was of moment to 
Russia, not so much from an economic or financial as fromea strategical 
point of view. And what in those days was important was not its 
Russification, but solely the military position which it afforded. 
Besides, the incorporation of Finland took place at a calamitous 
juncture—for Russia. On the political horizon of Europe the clouds 
were growing denser and blacker, and there was a general foreboding 
of the coming events of the year 1812. If, at that time, Tsar 
Alexander I. had applied to Finland the methods of administration 
which are wont to be employed in conquered countries, Finland would 
have become a millstone round Russia’s neck duning the critical 
period of her struggle with Napoleon, which demanded the utmost 
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tension of our national forces. Fear of insurrections and risings 
would have compélled Russia to maintain a‘ large army there 
and to spend considerable sums in administering the country. But 
Alexander I. struck out a different course. His Majesty, recognised 
the necessity of “bestowing upon the people, by means of internal 
“organisation, incomparably more advantages than ıt had had under the 
“sway of Sweden” And the Emperor held that an effective means of 
achieving this would be to give the nation such a status “that it should 
“be accounted not enthralled by Russia, but attached to her in virtue 


“of its own manifest interests."* “This valiant and trusty people,” ’ 


said Tsar Alexander I., when winding up the diet, of Borgå, “ wall bless 
“ Providence for establishing the present order of things. And I shall 
“garner in the best fruits of my solicitude when I shall see this people 
“tranquil from without, free within, devoting itself to agriculture and 
“industry under the protection of the laws and their own good conduct, 
“and by its very prosperity rendering justice to my intentions and 
“blessing its destiny.” 

Subsequent history justified the rosiest hopes of the Emperor. The 
' immediate consequence of the policy he adopted towards Finland 
was that the country quickly became calmed and settled after the 
fierce war that had been waged there, and that in this way Russia 
was enabled to concentrate all her forces upon thé contest with 
Napoleon. According to the words of Alexander I. himself the 
annexation of Finland “was of the greatest advantage to Russia; 
“without it, in 1812, we might not, perhaps, have won success, 
“because Napoleon had in Bernadotte his steward, who, being 
“within fve dais’ march of our capital, would have been inevitably 
“compelled to join his.forces with those of Napoleon. Bernadotte 
“himself told me so several times, and added that he had Napoleon’s 
‘ “order to declare war against Russia.”+ And afterwards, during 
almost a century, Finland never occasioned any worries, political 
or economic, to the Russian Government, and did not require special 
sacrifices or special solicitude on its part. 

If we may judge, not the speeches and articles .of particular 
Separatists, but by overt 4cts, during that long period of time the 
Finnish peopte never failefl in their duty as loyal subjects of their 
monarch or citizens of the common fatherland, Russia. .The 
Successors of the conqueror of Finland spoke many times from the 
height of the throne “of the numerous proofs of unalterable attach- 
“ment and gratitude which the citizens of this country have given 
“their monarchs”{ And in- effect, neither general insurrections 
against Russia’s domination, nor political plots, nor the tumults of 
an ignorant rabble—such as our cholera riots, workmen’s outbreaks, 


bd aay Rescript to Baron Steinheil, ied September, 1816. 
tN. K. Schilder. “Emperor Alexander I. Hig Life and Reign” (Russian). 
f} Manifesto of Alexander II, April 27th, 1855. i 
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Jewish pogroms and other like disturbances—have ever occurred in 
Finland; and when disorders of that kind broke out in other parts 
of the Empire or alarming tidings from abroad came in, they never 
evoked the slightest dangerous echo there. It is a most remarkable 
fact that during the trying time the Russian Government had when 
the Polish insurrection was going on, and later, in the equally difficult 
period through whici we passed at the close of the seventies, Finland 
remained perfectly calm, and in the long list of political criminals 
sprung from the various nationalities of Russia, we do not find a 
single Finlander. 

In hke manner fear of Finland's aspirations towards independence, 
of her inordinate demands in the matter of military legislation, of 
her turning her population into an armed nation; in a word, all the 
apprehensions felt that Finland may break loose from Russia are, 
down to the present moment, devoid of foundation in fact. 

“Finland under the ægıs of the Russian realm” (our Emperor 
has said), “and strong in virtue of Russia’s protection through the 
“lapse of almost a whole century, has advanced along the way of 
“peaceful progress unswervingly, and in the hearts of the Fmnish 
“people lived the consciousness of their attachment to the Russian 
“monarchs and to Russia” In moments of stress and of Russia’s 
danger, the Finnish troops have always come forward as the fellow- 
soldiers of our armies, and Finland has shared with us unhesitatingly 
our military triumphs and also the irksome consequences and tribula- 
tions of war-time. Thus, in the year 1812 and m the Crimean 
campaign, her armies grew in number considerably; in that Eastern 
war almost her entire mercantile marine was destroyed—a possession 
which was one of the principal sources of the revenue of the country. 
During the Polish insurrection and the war for the emancipation of 
Bulgaria Finnish troops took part in the expeditions, and when in 
1885 the Diet was opened, the Emperor Alexander III., in his 
speech from the throne, bore witness to “the unimpeachable way in 
“which the population of the country had discharged its military 
“obligations,” and he gave utterance his conviction that the 
Finnish troops would attain the object {fr which they, existed. 

By way of proving Finland’s striving ¥to cut herself apart from. 
Russia, people point to the doctrine disseminated about the Finnish 
State, to its unwillingness to establish military conscription on the 
same lines as the Empire and to the speeches of the Deputies of the 
Diets of 1877-1878 and 1879. But none of these arguments carries 
conviction. 

The theory about the independence of Finland, as a separate 
realm, which was worked out for the purpose of devising “the 
“means of safeguarding its idiosyncrasies,” is far from proving 
that “Finland aims at separation from Russia.” Down to the 

* Imperial Manifesto of February 3rd, 1899. 
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present moment separation has not been in her interests. She was 
never an independent State; her historical traditions do not move 
her to play a political part in Europe. Besides, her population is 
mixed. The Swedish element constitutes only the topmost layer, 
and is not powerful enough to move towards an independent 
existence or towards union’ with the Power which belongs to the 
same race as that layer, while the mass of Finns, dreading the 
oppression of the Swedish party, ıs drawn more to Russia by the 
simple instinct of self-preservation. That is why the Finnish patriot 
may well be a true and devoted citizen of the Russian Empire and 
being, as Alexander III. termed it, “a good Fuinlander,” can also 
“bear ın mind that he ıs a member of the Russian family, at the 
“head of which stands the Russian Emperor.” 

The unfavourable attitude of the Finns towards the proposal of 
the War Ministry for extending to them the general regulations 
that deal with the obligation to serve in the army, 1s also intelligible. 
That obligation of military service ıs exceedingly irksome; and it 
is not only the Finns who desire to fight shy of ıt, nor can one 
discover any specially dangerous symptom ın their wish to preserve 
the privileged position which they have hntherto enjoyed as to the way 
of discharging thew military duties. They seek to perpetuate the 
privileges conferred upon them in the form of fundamental laws, 
and they strive to avoid being incorporated ın the Russian army 
because service there would be very much more onerous for them 
than in their own Finnish regiments 

I we now turn from the political to the economic aspect of the 
matter, to the question how far the order of things as at present 
established in Finland has proved, advantageous to Russia from the 
financial point of view, we shall search in vain for data capable of 
bearing out the War Minister's opinion that, for the pernod of a 
century the Budget of Finland has been sedulously husbanded at the 
cost of the Russian people. 

Ever since Finland kas had an independent State Budget, she 
has never required any'sacrifices on the part of Russia for her 
economic development. poi by nature and ruined by wars, the 
country, by dint of its owg efforts, has advanced towards cultural and 
material prosperity. Without subsidies or guarantees from the 
Imperial Treasury, the land became furrowed with a network of 
carriage roads and railways; industries were created; a mercantile 
fleet was built, and the work of educating the nation was so success- 
fully organised that one can hardly find an illiterate person through- 
out the length and’ breadth of the principality. It is also an 
interesting fact worth recording that, whereas the Russian Govern- 
ment has almost every year to feed a starving population, now in one 
district of the Empire, now in another, and is obliged from time to 


* Speech of the 24th March, 1886, at a sitting of the Finnish Diet 
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time to spend enormous sums of money for the purpose, Finland, in 
spite of its frequent bad harvests, has generally dispensed with such 
help on the part of the State Treasury. . . . . 

Under these circumstances it is hardly fair to assert that Finland 
has been living at Russia’s expense. On the contrary, Finland is 
perhaps the only one of our borderlands which has not required for 
its economic or cultural development funds taken from the population 
of Russia proper. The Caucasus, the Kingdom of Poland, Turkestan, 
part of Sibera and other portions of our border districts—nay, even 
the Northern provinces themselves—are sources of loss to us of, at 
any rate, they have cost the Russian Treasury very much, and some 
of them still continue to cost it much, but the expenses they involve 
are hidden in the totals of the Imperial Budget. A few data will 
throw adequate light on this aspect of the situation. It is enough, 
for instance, to call to mind what vast, what incalculable sacrifices 
the pacification of the Caucasus required from Russia and what 
worry and expense it still causes us. No less imposing is the 
expenditure which the Kingdom of Poland with its two insurrections 
necessitated in the course of last century. . . . And if we cast 
a glance at the youngest of our borderlands—Turkestan—we shall 
find that here also the outlay occasioned by the political situation of 
the country has already become sharply outlined. The Andijan 
revolt, although extremely circumscribed by space and by the number 
of rebels who took part in it, and although it was crushed almost at 
the very outset, cost tthe Imperial Treasury no less than twelve 
million roubles, 

But besides the sums expended on exceptional occasions for the. 
re-establishment of tranquillity in the country, and which Finland 
never required, the Russian State coffers have every year to provide 
huge sums of money for keeping order in our borderlands. For this 
purpose a military and police force has to be maintained there, 
besides which a large outlay is necessitated by the civil administra- 
tron, as well as for the purpose of furthering economic and industrial 
development, of constructing ways of conffnunication, of providing 
national education, etc. One may affirm, #ithout fear of error, that 
all our borderlands—with the sole excep§on of Finland—cost the 
genuine Russian population very dear during the period that followed 
upon annexation. For instance, the supplementary sums paid by 
the Treasury in Turkestan during the years 1869-1896 merely 
for ordinary outlay amounted to 134 million roubles. . . When 
we set those figures and data side by side we shall find it hard to 
speak of “our expenditure on Finland” or of “the vast privileges ” 
we have conferred on the principality. 

It follows, then, that the system of administration established! for 
Finland by the Emperor Alexander I. has not yet had any harmful 
political results fot Russia, and that it has dispensed the Russian 
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Government from incurring heavy expenditure for the admınistratıor 
and the well-being of the country, and m this way has enabled 
Russia to. concentrate her forces and her care on other parts of the 
Empire and to devote her attention to other State problems. 

One cannot, of course, contend that the system of government 
adopted. in Finland satisfies, in each and all its parts, the requirements 
and the needs of the present time. On the contrary, it is indubitable 
that the independent existence of the principality, disconnected as ıt 
is from the general interests of the Empire, has led to a certain 
estrangement between the Russian and the Finnish populations. 
That an estrangement really exists cannot be doubted; but the 
explamation of it 1s to be found in the difference of the two cultures 
whach have their roots in history. To the protracted sway of Sweden 
and Finland’s continuous relations through her intermediary with 
Western Europe, the circumstance is to be ascribed that the thinking 
spirits among the Finns gravitate—in matters of culture—not to 
Russia but. to the’ West, and in particular to Sweden, with whom 
Finland 1s linked by bonds of language—through her highest socal 
class’—and of religion, laws and literature. For that reason the 
views, ideas and interests of Western—and in particular of Scandina- 
vian—peoples are more thoroughly famihar and more intelligible to 
them than ours. That also is why, when working out any kind of 
reforms and innovations, they seek’ for models not among us but 
in Western Europe. 

It is, doubtless, impossible to look upon that state of things with 
approval. It is highly desirable that a closer union should take place 
between the interests, cultural and political, of the principality and 
those of the Empire: that is postulated by the mutual advantages of 
both countries. As I have remarked already, Russians could not 
contemplate otherwise than with pleasure the possible union and 
assimilation—in principle—of the borderland with the other parts 
of our vast fatherland: they will also be unanimous in wishing this 
task as successful am issue as is possible. oe 

But what is not feasille 1s to demolish at one Swop everything 

. that*has been created and preserved in the course of a whole century. 
A change ofepolicy, if it fee to provoke tumults and disorganisa- 
tion, must be carried out gradually and with extreme circumspection. 
The assimilation of Finland can never be efficacious, if achieved 
by violence and constraint instead of by pacific means. The Finnish 
people'should be left to appreciate the benefits which would accrue 
to them from union with a powerful Empire: for an adequate under- 
standing of their own interests will, in the words of; the Imperial 
rescript of 28th February, 1891, “inspire them with a desire to draw ' 
“more closely the bonds that link Finland with Russia.” There is 

* The ruling class in Finland are of Swedish extraction, and still speak 
Swedish.—[Ed.] 
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no`doubt that even at present a certain tendency is noticeable’ 
among the Finms in favour of closer relations with Russia: the 
knowledge of the Russian tongue is spreading more and more widely 
among them, and business relations between them and us are growing 
brisker from year to year. The desirable abolition of the customs 
cordon between the two countries is bound to give a powerful fillip 
to the growth of commerce, which is the most trustworthy and most 
pacific means of bringing about a better understanding and 
strengthening the ties that bind Finland to Russia. 

Harsh, drastic expedients may easily loosen the threads that have 
begun to get tied, foster national hate, arouse mutual distrust 
and suspicion, and lead to results the reverse of those aimed at. 
Assimilative measures adopted by the Government, therefore, should 
be thought out carefully and applied gradually. . . . S. WITTE. 


KINGSHIP AND LIBERTY. 


HE two social conceptions that have most deeply stirred the 
nature of man in all ages are Kingship and Liberty. For 

each of these men have fought and died with a passion and a self- 
sacrifice that constitute the most striking monuments of history. 
What Love and Knowledge have been to the individual, Loyalty and 
the yearning for freedom have been to man the social creature. Love 
and Knowledge have ever claimed a twin dominion over the inner 


man, Kingship and Liberty over the outer man. The long ages that. 


divide us from the dawn of organised communities show us, in con- 
tinual evolution, the relationship of these divided yet complementary 
powers. It has been a long, stern struggle, epoch by epoch, for 
mastery within the man and without the man, a continual tendency 
towards a higher unity that should reconcile differences, a continual 
re-division and renewal of the conflict: but on the whole a continual 


upward movement. Kingship and Liberty, Love and Knowledge, 


have been defined and re-defined age-after age as each stage gave 
new unities and new divisions. The present age, indeed the present 
moment when King Edward, the Seventh since the Conquest; lies 
newly dead, is hkely to be notable as marking a new reconciliation 
between Kingship and Liberty, as.it also marks in the worlds of social 
and individual thoughtya new reconciliation between Love and 
Knowledge. In both cases a higher unity at last transcends a long 
period of slowly dying antagonism. 

The history of Kingshipfrecalls to the mind, and to the heart, not 
only great and good, not only terrible and malignant personalities, not 
only the passion of loyalty and the poison or medicine of treason,, but 
also that impersonal flux of social life which, finding this or that form 
of government convenient or inconvenient, unconsciously adjusted 
the form in accordance with some cosmic law to meet the necessities 
of existing discontents. The primitive tribe or hunting pack found 
a necessity for a leader, and: found early that physical strength was 
not the only qualification. As the tribe emerges into history the 
intellectual and judicial capacities also emerge. Wisdom to settle 
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internal differences, to avoid external dangers, took its place beside 
the power to guide an embattled host and wield the weapons of war. 
_ And thus while on the one hand the patriarchal idea of headship in 
a family is introducing the notion of heredity in Kingship, on the 
other we see evolving the idea of government and the demand for 
wisdom as well as strength in the ruling force. When once the 
necessity for organised government is seen by the community it does 
not follow that the war leader is the peace leader. The king may 
come late in time, a product rather than the begetter of the idea of 
government. But in most communities as they come into the light 
of history we find the threefold device for securing wisdom as well 
as strength, a king, a council of lesser chiefs, and an assembly of 
free men. Henry Sidgwick points out how this natural and primitive 
polity has given rise to the various forms of government that hitherto 
have governed or afflicted nations: 


“As the ‘ primitive polity’ has a threefold division of functions 
among king or head chief, subordinate chiefs, and assembly of 
freemen, it is natural to conceive that the three kinds of govern- 
ment, popularly distinguished in Greek thought of the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.c. as monarchy, oligarchy or aristocracy, demo- 
cracy, come from the preponderance at different times of one or 
other of those elements, and it is natural to suppose that they 
preponderated successively—one, few, and many; kingship 
becoming oppressive and causing a movement against it which 
threw power into the hands of subordinate chiefs or nobles ; and 
this government of the few becoming oppressive in its turn, and 
thus causing a change to more democratic conditions : 
according to the generalisations of Polybius, polity is to be con- 
ceived as passing naturally through the folowing stages :— 
Monarchy, through the vices to which it tempts, degenerates into 
tyranny. Then, the ensuing and insolent immorality of the tyrant 
leading to scandal and hatred, there follows aristocracy. This in 
its turn degenerates into oligarchy as the ruling class takes partly 
to money-getting, partly to insolent debauchery, and becomes in 
both ways oppressive. Then, the masses being stirred by this 
oppression to resistance and retaliation, there follows democracy ; 
whicb, when Demos in his turn becomes insolent and lawless, 
turns to ochlocracy, till the people again find their master in a 
monarch, and the round begins again.” 


It is clear enough that Polybius has not rally laid down an organic 
Jaw. His vicious circle leaves no room for the progress that 
undoubtedly takes place. In the city state, as we know, the monarchy 
once lost was lost for ever, while no vast country state could long 
exist without it. The Europe that came to life out of the wreck of 
the Roman Empire has shown us Kingship (and even theocratic 
Kingship) in every stage and grade of operation; has shown us the 
oligarchic check on Kingship in every possible form of efficiency and 
inefficiency; has shown us Demos vainly struggling to be free and 
accepting tamely a Cromwell for a Stuart, a Bonaparte for a Bourbon. 
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But it is only within the lives of ‘scarcely middle-aged men that it 

has shown us a reasonable democracy claiming both the intellectual 

privileges and the political power so long throughout Europe mono- 

polised by an aristocratic caste. It isa new and remarkable develop- 

ment. Demos is determined to have its way, but in the process it is 

ceasing to be Demos in the sense that that word has borne for many 

ages. The democracy claims to-day not only power but culture, and 

the opportunities and leisure to acquire, not the wealth of an aristo- 

cratic class, but all the best things that wealth in past ages has given 

to that class. It is a new but an unanswerable claim, and it is’ 
supplemented by the voice of an entire sex claiming a place ın the 

new aristocratic democracy. The significance of the movement is 

that it is without conscious effort squeezing out of existénce, or rather 

let us say democratising, the ohgarchic class that stood in formal 

rank between the people and the throne. To-day the old primitive 

polity has been transformed, and the monarch is in the midst of his . 
people, their servant and their King. We look back in vain through 

history for such a combination. Every other form of Kingship there 

seems to have been) from naked tyranny to nominal authority. 

To-day there is a new manifestation. The English Crown .once 

more has become “an apparently indispensable organ for maintaining 

“the coherence” of an Empire far greater than that of Rome. As 

a Republic the scattered dominions of five continents and seven 

oceans could not hold together. As a Kingdom they are strong as 

the scattered solar system, the parts moving in obedience to an ' 
unrelaxing central force, the force of Loyalty. How are we to 
account for such a phenomenon? How is it that out of weakness 
there has come forth strength? How is it that the Crown, once 
weak, threatened and despised, when it now registers the will of the 
people, registers in an increasing measure the force of its own 
influence ? ; 

There are two answers to these questions. The first is the 
changing notion of Libegy, and the second is, in England at any 
rate, the modification of the conception of Kingship in view of the 
policy of two great monarchs, mother and son, Queen Victoria and 
King Edward*VII. That olicy was the positive abandonment of 
all direct dr indirect power in matters of legislative activity and the 
concentration of the powers of the Crown on fields of action which 
“were, in fact, the original fields of action of a King. Asa part of a 
legislative machine the personality of the sovereign had gradually 
become obscured and non-effective. The opportunity of the Crown 
was the resumption of an active Auman personality that on the one 
hand actually represented national life and aspirations in personal 
intercourse with foreign kings and foreign ministers, and that on the 
other hand met the individuals of the nation in personal intercourse 
and created a bond of human and affectionate interest between the 
"VOL. XCVII. m oe 53 
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great machine of government and the people. By these means only 
could friction with foreign Powers be adèquately mitigated, and by 
these means only could that gravıtational force called Loyalty be 
brought into action throughout a scattered Imperial system. The 
mere machinery of government may suffice for a city state, but it 
cannot suffice, as Rome found, for an Empire. Queen Victoria 
grasped these fundamental facts. She laboured through long years 
to put herself into the closest touch with the joys and sorrows, 
aspirations, desires and beliefs of her people, of all classes of her 
people, and at the same time her tireless pen kept the kings of 
Europe informed of what our England thought and intended in 
those great moral and Imperial issues with which both the Queen 
and her peoples were associated. No secrets were betrayed, but the 
Queen conveyed to the arbiters of the peace of Europe the temper 
of the nation, which her own sensitive nature enabled her to register 
with unfailing accuracy. King Edward did more than carry on his 
august mother’s’ policy. Most of her gifts he possessed, and he 
added to them a knowledge of affairs and of men that no woman 
could acquire. He identified himself actively and personally with 
almost every interest of the nation, and carried in himself; so to 
speak, that resultant of all interests which make up a national opifion. 
When foreign statesmen spoke with him they spoke with England, 
and so he was able to produce those adjustments of difficulties, - 
that smoothing away of friction, that peaceful arbrtrament of con- 
~ flicting issues which have earned for him the abiding title of the 


_ Peacemaker. 


But the personality and the gifts of individual monarchs could 
mot alone have given this new significance to Kingship. Had ` 
not the idea of Liberty also changed, the appearance of a great or 
an ambitious king would merely have revived the older notion of 
loyalty, loyalty to the person of a monarch as distinguished from 
loyalty to the monarch who is in very fact the nation’s heart. The 
whole conception of Liberty has changed, gad that change we can see 
in the change that the notion itself underwent in the mind of a man 
who died more than two centuries before our time. Liberty, as 
Milton first conceived it, was in violent antagonism to the very notion 
of Kingship. In earlier days, indeed, Kingship and Liberty were 
often violently opposed of necessity, and this was because the notion 
of Kingship implied, in some measure or another, tyranny, and the 
notion of Liberty implied, in some measure or another, licence. The 
higher unity that is in view is between Liberty that has no touch 
of licence and Kingship that has no touch of tyranny. Milton began 
by thinking that a land of Liberty could be secured by Revolution 
and Legislation, and he ended by seeing that Liberty begins in the 
heart. He saw that man must be free within if he is to be free 
without. But in his day no progress was made. It is only in late 
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days that the legislator and the social worker and the, churches 
have set to work on these new lines: have preached the new doctrine 


that a man or woman is not free because he or she has a vote and - 


can help to make or unmake ministries; the doctrine that freedom 
is more or less coincident with charity, and that no man is really 
free who does or who tolerates’ evil. Suppose, then, that a sovereign 
arises who grasps this new idea of liberty; who says, “I will identify 


“myself with every movement that is calculated to make men free , 


“in this extended sense”; who fosters, with untiring hand, science, 
art, literature, education—everything that tends to make the individual 
more noble. Suppose that the king at every point brings himself 
into touch with movements definitely intended to raise the physical, 
moral, intellectual and spiritual capacity of the individuals that 
‘make up the masses. At every stage the individuals become more 
free, and the growth of the noblest form of Liberty is directly 
associated with Kingship. Thus the Leviathan that to Hobbes was 
a thing of fear becomes a thing of beauty. 

The recent marvellous procession through Westminster Hall of 
men and women of all classes, was the visible sign of the spiritual 
bond between Kingship and Liberty that had been wrought by 
the dead King and by his living subjects. That interminable band 
of free citizens was an embodiment of Liberty untainted by licence. 
None complained at taking a due place in the ordered line to secure, 
after long waiting, passage through that famous Hall of Justice which 
long ago had seen a death struggle between Liberty and Kingship. 
Tbe King they came to mourn and honour in this haunted! place of 
memories had embodied a Kingship untainted by one personal touch 
of tyranny. He had aspired to represent his people as one indivis- 
ible whole and—he had succeeded. And so in the presence of time’s 
solemn sleep 

That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English Kings, 
we may say: : 
The sum of all 
ds that the King hath won. 


Demos is no longer Demos, but a great, free, equal society, looking 
for its lead and its social judgments and arbitraments from that 
central figure the King. Thus a higher unity must merge the 
differences of Liberty and Kingship, and a new ideal of the service 


4 


which is perfect freedom must run through society, beginning from - 


the King. Such an ideal was in the mind, beyond all doubt, of 
King Edward VIL, as it was in the mind of his great mother, and 


they have set a standard that future kings, here, and elsewhere, 
must follow. ; 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


THE LADY ABBESS* 


“Set a price on thy love. Thou canst 
not name so much but I will give thee 
for thy love much more.”—Ancren Riwle. 


LE : I. 


HE economic paradox that confronts women in general is 
especially uncompromising for the lady. In defiance of the 
axiom that he who works, eats, the lady who works has less to eat 
than the lady who does not. There is no profession open to her 
that is nearly as lucrative as marriage, and the more lucrative the 
marriage the less work it involves. The economic prizes are, there- 
fore, awarded in such a‘way as directly to discourage productive 
activity on the part of the lady. If a brother and sister are equally 
qualified for, let us say, the practice of medicine, the brother ‘has, 
besides the scientific motive, the economic motive. The ardent 
pursuit of his profession will if successful make him a rich man. His 
sister, on the other hand, will never earn absolutely as much money 
as he, and relatively her earnings will be negligible in comparison 
with her income if she should marry a millionaire. But if she be 
known to have committed herself to the study of medicine her chance 
of marrying a millionaire is practically eliminated. 

Apart from the crude economic question, the things that most 
women mean when they speak of “happiness,” that is, love and’ 
children and the little republic of the home, depend upon the favour 
of men, and the qualities that win this fafour are not in general 
those that are most useful for other purposes. A girl should not be 
too intelligent, or too good, or too highly differentiated in any 
direction. Like a ready-made garment se should be designed to 
fit the average man. She should have “about as much religion as 
“my William likes.” The age-long operation of this rule, by which 
the least strongly individualised women are the most likely to have 
a chance to transmit their qualities, has given it the air of a natural 


‘law. Though the lady has generally yielded it utiquestioning 


obedience, she often dreams of a land like that of the Amazons, 
where she might be judged on her merits instead of on her charms. 


* This is the third of a series of articles by Mrs. Putnam appearing in this 
Review. The first article, entitled "The Greek Lady,” was inserted in the April 
number, and the second, entitled “ The Roman Lady,” in the May number. 
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Seeing that in the world a woman’s social position, her daily food, 
her chance of children, depend on her exerting sufficient attraction 
to induce some man to assume the responsibility and expense of 
maintaining her for life, and that the qualities on which this attrac- 
tion depends are sometimes altogether unattainable by a given ` 
woman, it is not surprising that exceptional women are willing to 
eliminate from their lives the whole question of marriage and mother- 
hood, for the sake of a free development irrespective of its bearing 
on the other sex. No institution in Europe has ever won for the 
lady the freedom of development that she enjoyed in the convent 
in the early days. The modern college for women only feebly . 
reproduces it, since the college for women has arisen at a time wheu 
colleges in general are under a cloud. The lady abbess, on the 
other hand, was part of the two great social forces of her time, 
feudalism and the church. Great spiritual rewards and great worldly 
prizes were alike within her grasp. She was treated as an equal by 
the men of her class, as is witnessed by letters we still have from 
Popes and Emperors to abbesses. She had the stimulus of competi- 
tion with men in executive capacity, in scholarship and in artistic 
production, since her work was freely set before the general public; 
but she was relieved by the circumstances of her environment from 
the ceaseless competition in common life of woman with woman 
for the favour of the individual man. In the cloister of the great 
days, as on a small scale in the college for women to-day, women 
were judged by each other, as men are everywhere by each other, 
for the sterling qualities of head and heart and character. The 
strongest argument against the co-educational college is that the 
presence of the male brings in the factor of sexual selection, and the 
girl who is elected to the class-office is not necessarily the ablest or 
the wisest or the kindest, but the possessor of the longest eyelashes. 
The lady does not often rise to the point of deciding agamst sex. 
The ‘choice is a cruel one, and in the individual case the rewards of 
the ascetic course are té> small and too uncertain. At no other time 
than the aristocratic period of the cloister have the rewards so pre- 
ponderated as to carry her over in numbers. In studying this 
interesting phenomenon e must divest our minds of the conventional 
picture of the nun. The Little Sister of the Poor is the product of 
a number of social motives that had not begun to operate when the 
lady abbess came into being. In fact, her day is almost over when 
the Poor Clares appear. Her roots lie in a society that is pre-feudal, 
though feudalism played into her hand, and in a psychology that is 
pre-Christian, though she ruled in the name of Christ. 

The worship of Demeter, the mother-goddess, which was one of 
the central facts of Greek religious life, spread and flourished in the 
West. Sicily, the granary of the ancient world, became naturally 
in legend the scene of the rape of Persephone and of the wanderifigs 
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of her mother, the giver of grain to men. The Romans adopted the 
worship of this ancient hypostasis of woman’s share in primitive 
culture, ranging it beside the cult of their own Bona Dea and some- 
times confusing the two. Catania was one of the places where the 
great festivals of the Lesser and the Greater Eleusinia were 
_ celebrated in spring and autumn with high devotion and with all 
the pomp of the rubric. The main features of the festivals were 
everywhere the same; the carrying on a cart through the streets of 
the symbolic pomegranate and poppy-seed, the great procession 
walking with torches far into the night to typify the search of the 
goddess for her child, the mumming, the ringing of bells, the exhibi- 
tiom of the sacred Veil, the mystic meal of bread for the initiate and 
the mystic pouring out of wine. At Catania, as Ovid tells us, these 
customary elements of the feast were supplemented by a horse race. 

Miss Eckenstein (to whose “Woman Under Monasticism” I am 
indebted at every turn) calls attention to the description, given early 
in the last century by the English traveller Blunt, of the festival of 
St. Agatha as he saw it in Catania and, I may add, as it is celebrated 
there to this day. It begins with a horse race, and its chief event, 
next to the mass, is a great procession, lasting into the night, in 
which the participants carry torches and ring bells as they follow 
a waggon which bears the relics of the saint, among them her veil 
and her breasts, torn off by her persecutors. The saint has two 
festivals yearly, one in the autumn and one in the spring. It remains 
to point out that though it is disputed whether the breasts were or 
were not part of the ancient ritual, they are a likely enough symbol 
of exuberance. Also, “Agatha” is the Greek word for “Bona,” and 
does not occur as a proper name before the appearance of the saint. 
But the “Acta Sanctorum” knows all about St. Agatha, a Christian 
virgin and martyr of Catania in the third century, and is able to give 
full details of her parentage and history, adding that her fame 
spread at an early date into Italy and Greece. 

The process here visible went on everywhete as Christianity spread 
in Europe. The places, the persons and the ritual of heathen worship 
were taken in bodily by the new religion with a more or less success- 
ful effort at assimilation. Not only the classic cults of Greece and 
Rome, but the cruder religions of the barbarians of the North were 
to be conciliated. And in all of these, classic and crude alike, the 
old status of women was abundantly reflected. A purely patriarchal 
religion would not serve; the Virgin and the female saints became 
more and more necessary to bridge the chasm. It is not by accident 
that the festivals of the Virgin so often coincide with those of 
heathen deities, for in the seventh century Pope Sergius ordered -that 
this should be so as a matter of policy. In the long centuries needed 
for the Christianising of Europe, heathenism re-acted powerfully on 

: the new faith. Local saints everywhere are its work In the early 
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days a saint needed not to be canonised by Rome; it was necessary 
only that he should be entered ın a local calendar, and the local 
calendar was in the, hands of local dignitaries of the church. Under 
pressure of popular demand every sacred place in heathenism bade 
, fair to have its saint, and many of these improvised saints were 
gradually fitted out with legends and historical relations. It was not 
until the twelfth century that Rome felt the process had gone far 
enough, and withdrew the power of canonisation into her own hands. 

Although the German tribes were already patriarchal in organisa- 
tion when they came in contact with the Romans, they carried 
abundant evidence in their traditions, their customs and their cults 
of an earlier social system. The queen of saga-and of history, the 
tribal-mother with her occult powers and her status of priestess to . 
goddesses who were also tribal, the recognised existence of certain 
bodies of women outside the family, are all survivals of the mother- 
age with its primitive culture and social organisation. With these 
various phenomena the Church dealt in various ways: roughly, we 
may say that the tribal goddess she used as a saint; the priestess she 
banned as.a witch; the unattached woman she segregated under a 
somewhat summary classification as either nun or castaway.: There 
seems to be no doubt that we must regard the immense popularity 
of the convent in Europe in early times as largely due to the uneasi- 
ness of women under“a patriarchal régime. We think today of the 
cloister as a refuge from the distracting liberty of secular life; it 
seems paradoxical, and yet it is apparently true, that the women of 
early Christendom fled from the constraint of home to the expansion 
of the cloister. Under patriarchalism the problem of the unassigned 
woman becomes one of considerable perplexity to ‘herself and to 
society. A stigma is attached to her which acts as a deterrent to 
- rebels in the ranks The “loose,” ie, the unattached woman, is 
sharply marked off from the lady, so that the choice lies between 
the constraints of social and economic dependence on the one hand 
and social outlawry on,the other. These considerations account for 
the fact that the nun of early northern Christianity was by no means 
a type of self-effacement, but was often a spirited and sometimes a 
lawless person, and that the abbess was more generally than not a 
woman of good birth, stréng character and independent ways. Some- 
times she had tried marriage, sometimes she had condemned it with- 
out a trial. It offered little scope for the free development of women, 
but there were many women insisting on free development. To 
such the cohvent was a godsend, and we may almost say that the 
lady abbess is the successor of the saga heroine. Monasticism, as 
the Eastern world practised it, was by no means congenial in general 
to the Frankish habit of mmd. The worn-out races embraced it as 
a refuge from the growing difficulties of life with which they had no 
longer energy to cope. The fresh races, on the other hand, had an 
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immense amount of the will to live to work off before they in their 

turn should dwindle toward self-effacement, abnegation and the 
meeker virtues. The men among the Franks felt no call to the 

cloister. There is no record that any Frankish prince entered a 
convent of his free will. For men the world was too full of opportu- 
nity. But maidens, wives and widows of the Royal house’ joined 
' religious communities, not because they were spiritually unlike their 
men, but because they were like them. The impulse towards leader- 
ship which kept the men in the world sent the women out of it. 
Radegund, founder of the convent of Poitiers, was fifth among the ' 
seven recognised wives of King Clothair. She was a princess of the 
untamed Thuringians, whom Clothair captured with her brother on 
one of his raids into the Eastern wilds) She was a person of great 
spirit and perfect personal courage. She was the sort of woman (her 
biographers say) who keeps her husband’s dinner waiting while she 
visits the sick, and annoys him by her open preference for the society 
of learned clerks. When finally she made up her mind to leave her 
husband she fastened upon an unhappy prelate, Bishop Medardus of 
Noyon, the dangerous task of sealing her from the world. “If you 
“refuse to consecrate me,” she said, grimly, “a lamb will be lost to 
“the flock.” The bishop quailed before the lamb and, Radegund 
entered the life at Poitiers that gave play to her great powers of 
organisation, diplomacy and leadership- Her nuns were her true 
spiritual children. After her death two rival claimants for the office 
of abbess contended even with violence. Leubover was the regularly 
appointed successor, but Chrodveld, daughter and cousin of kings, 
heading a faction, attacked and put to flight ‘the clerics who excom- 
municated her party. Gregory of Tours tells how Chrodield, having 
collected about ‘her a band of murderers and vagrants of all kinds, 
dwelt in open revolt and ordered her followers to break into the 
nunnery at night and forcibly to bear off the abbess. But the abbess, 
who was suffering from a gouty foot, on hearing the noise of their » 
approach tasked to be carried before the shyine of the Holy Ghost. 
The rebels rushed in with swords and lances, and, mistaking in the 
dark.the prioress for the abbess, carried her off dishevelled and 
stripped of her cloak. The bishops were afraid to enter Poitiers, 
and the nuns kept the district terrorised until the king sent troops 
to reduce them. Only after the soldiers had actually charged them, 
cutting them down with sword and spear, was the neighbourhood at 
peace. It was not with these ladies in mind that Milton found the 
sunset hour as “quiet as a nun.” 

The women-saints of England are all Anglo-Saxon; after the 
coming of the Normans there are no more of them. And these early 
saints were generally ladies of high degree. Hilda, the famous 
abbess of Whitby, was grand-niece of Edwin, King of Northumbria. 
The first religious settlement for women in England was founded by 
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Enswith, daughter of Edbald, King of Kent. This Christian 
princess was sought in marriage by a heathen king of Northumbria, 
whom she challenged to prove the power of his gods by inducing 
them miraculously to lengthen a beam. The sustor failed and with- 
drew. Bede’s statement that the ladies of his day were sent to the 
continent to be educated is borne out by what we know of Saint 
Mildred, abbess of Upminster, in Thanet. She was sent as a girl to 
Chelles, where, among other adventures, she was cast by the abbess 
into a burning furnace for contumacy, but escaped unhurt. When she 
returned to England she stepped from the vessel upon a flat stone 
which retained the print of her feet. Nay, more, says her chronicler: 

“the dust that was scrapen off thence being drunk did cure 

“sundry diseases.” A blood fine being due to her from Egbert, 
King of Kent, she was promised as much land as her deer could 
run over in one course, and the animal covered ten thousand acres 
of the best land in Kent. 

We obtain a glimpse of the culture of the Anglo-Saxon nun by 
consulting the correspondence of St. Boniface, the friend of many 
cloistered ladies. They write to him in fluent Latin on many different 
subjects; one sends him some hexameter verses, another sends him 
fifty gold pieces and an altar-cloth. One says, “I prefer thee almost 
“to all others of the masculine sex in affectionate love”; another 
“salutes her revered lover in Christ”; yet amother says, “I shall 
“always cling to thy neck with sisterly embraces.” Like other priests 
in all ages the good bishop is greatly comforted in times of dis- 
,couragement by the affection of his feminine admirers. He begs 
one of them to finish the copy of the Epistles of Peter which she 
had begun to write for him in letters of gold. He responds to all 
their philandering with advice and sentiment and little presents. 
The' noble Edburga, abbess of a house in Devonshire, whch she 
freely left to reside in Rome, is “his dearest lady, and in Christ’s love 
“to be preferred to all others of the female sex.” Nevertheless he 
does not approve of continental travel for Anglo-Saxon nuns, and 
writes to Cuthbert of Canterbury; “I will not withhold from your 
“Holiness that it were a good thing if the synod and your princes 
“forbade wofnen, and those who have taken the veil, to travel and 
“stay abroad as they dof For there are very few districts of 
“Lombardy in which there is not some woman of .Anglian origin 
“living a*loose life among the Franks and the Gauls. This is a 
“scandal and disgrace to your whole Church.” 

The composite photograph of the correspondents of Boniface 
shows a lady as important as a man, as well educated and as 
economically free as a man, thoroughly understanding the politics of 
her time and taking a hand in them, standing solidly on her own 
feet and sweetening existence with the harmless sentimertalism so 
much used by men. She has contrived that love, if not banished 
from her life, should be a thing apart, not her whole existence. 
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The foundation of great abbeys like- Thanet, Ely, Whitby and 
Barking was the result of the Anglo-Saxon social organisation which 
allowed women, in some cases, to hold real property, just as the 
existence of the female saint was due to the Teutonic estimate of the 
personal value of women. After the social ideas of the Normans 
became dominant, there were no more woman-saints and few more 
abbeys for women were founded. The new settlements for religious 
women after the conquest were generally priories, and the prioress 
was of very inferior umportance to the abbess. But though the 
abbess owed her existence to an earlier social system, she was rather 
strengthened than weakened by the application to her case of feudal 
principles. Being always a landlord, and sometimes a very great 
one, she shared the prestige of the landlord class. She was, in 
some cases, of such quality as to hold of the king “by an entire 
“barony” By right of tenure she had the privilege at one period 
of being summoned to Parliament. She drew two incomes, spiritu- 
alities from the churches in her jurisdiction and temporalities from 
her lands. Her manors often lay in several different shires, at a con- 
siderable distance from the abbey. It was profanely said that if the 
Abbot of Glastonbury were to marry the Abbess of Shrewsbury, 
their herr would own more land than the king. This abbess had in 
her gift several prebends; in the reign of Henry I. she found seven 
knights for the king’s service, and she held her own courts for pleas 
of debts and the like. The great capacity for business necessary 
to conduct the affairs of so complex a position seems to have been 
, possessed by the average abbess, for the property of the old houses 
at the time of the dissolution was in a very flourishing condition. 

Among the Saxons on the continent the aristocratic tone of the 
convent was fully as marked. Whole families of Royal princesses 
took the veil, rather gaining the world than losing it by the step. 
As in England, the abbess was virtually a baron. She was overlord 
often of an immense property, holding directly from the king. Like 
a baron she had the nght of ban; she sent her contingent of armed 
knights into the field; she issued the summons in her own courts; she 
was summoned to the Reichstag; and, in some instances, she struck 
hér own coins. The abbess was in close relations withthe Court and 
Imperial politics. Matilda, Abbess of Quedlinburg, was twice 
regent for her nephew Otto IIL, dealt strongly in that capacity with 
the invading Wends and summoned a Diet on her own authority. 

Under the presidency of great ladies of this type the abbeys, every- 
where before the twelfth century, were centres where the daughters 
of nobles might live a pleasant life and receive such education as 
the time afforded. The early nun was not even in form what we 
commonly-think of by that name. She was not always bound by 
vows, mor distinguished by her habit, nor even required to live in a 
particular place. Originally she, as often as not, remained in the 
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world’ though dedicated to God. When she was attached to a 
convent it was difficult to find means to constrain her to stay in 
it. We have seen how Boniface wrote to Cuthbert on this subject. 
Eldhelm in the eighth century describes thus the dress of the nuns 
of his time: “A vest of fine linen of a violet colour is worn, above it 
“a scarlet tunic with a hood, sleeves stnped with silk and trimmed 
“with red fur; the locks on the forehead and the temples are curled 
“with a crisping-iron, the dark head-veil is given up for white and 
“coloured head-dresses which, with bows of ribbon sewn on, reach 
“ down to the ground; the nails, like those of a falcon or sparrow- 
“hawk, are pared to resemble talons.” Bede records of the abbey 
of Goldringham that “the virgms who are vowed to God, laying 
“aside all respect for their profession, whenever they have leisure 
“spend all their time in weaving fine garments with which they adorm 
“themselves like brides.” A twelfth century document shows that 
at that time in Bavaria Benedictine nuns went about as freely as 
monks and wore no distinctive dress. 

The phenomenon of the “double monastery” formed in early 
days a deviation from the nunnery as we think of ıt. From the 
necessity of having priests at hand to minister spiritually to religious 
women, it seemed reasonable to make houses for nuns side by side 
with houses for monks, among whom there were always a certain 
number in orders. The problem that resulted was one of perpetual 
difficulty. How were the women to get just what they needed from 
the meri and no more? St. Basil, in his double monastery in Pontus, 
had already been perplexed by difficult questions. “May the head of 
the monastery (he asks) speak with any virgins other than the head 
of the sisters? When a sister confesses to a priest should the 
mother of the monastery be present? In Europe the double 
monastery was very popular; “a chorus of athletes of God and of 
“chaste virgins,” an early writer rapturously calls it. Architectural 
remains show us the various shifts different communities were put 
to that unity and isolation might be harmonised, as in a hospital 
devoted to both diphtheria and small-pox. Often there were two 
churches in the monastery, one for men and one for women; but 
sometimes a éommon church was split by a wall just high enough to 
prevent the congregation om one side from having sight of the other— 
their voices might mingle only in “recitation, song, groans or sighs.” 
The two houses were often separated by a common cemetery, for im 
death there is neither male nor female. In Spain it was permitted to 
certain monks to kiss the hand of certain nuns in greeting, but the 
occasions for this observance ‘are-strictly regulated. By the rule of 
St. Fructuosus it was laid down that if a monk fall ill he must not 
lie in a monastery of nuns, lest his soul grow sick while his body 
grows well. Monk and nun may not eat together. An odd form of 
double monastery was especially common in Spain and in England, 
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where a whole family would transform itself into a religious house, 
father and mother, children and servants, continuing to live together 
in their old relations with the new ones added. The motive m most 
cases seems to have been pecuniary; hereditary possessions could 
in this way be safeguarded by Royal charter and the prestige of 
religion. Sometimes the husband did not himself take the tonsure, 
but merely had his wife made an “abbess.” 

In many of the double monasteries an abbess was at the head of 
all, both men and women. It was not unnatural that she should now 
and then try to exceed the limits set by the Church to the services 
of women. Sometimes she heard confession and occasionally she 
excommunicated. Sometimes she was “weighed down with anxiety 
“for the account she will have to give at the day of judgment for 
“ber government of a cloister containing men and women of various 
“ages.” All the earlier nunneries in England of which we have any 
evidence on the point were of. this type, and without exception the 
whole establishment was ruled over by a woman. The famous 
example is, of course, Hilda of Whitby, great lady, administrator, 
theologian, educator and saint. We know very little of the personal 
character of these women; the records are confined for the most 
part to their important acts of policy, their correspondence with 
princes and bishops, and the miracles they wrought. Every mention 
of them, however, carries an intimation of the aristocratic character 
of the profession. When the monk became an object of contempt 
at Court, the nun was still in fashion. Her social position kept 
pace, with that of the secular clergy rather than with that of her 
brother regulars. Her schools were for the daughters of gentlefolk ; 
to have been bred in a convent was a mark of caste. 

The coign of vantage from which the nunnery was able to despise 
the world was, however, not merely that of aristocratic association. 
A religious house was generally the home of order and regularity 
in a world of confusion and a point of light in a twilit age. If 
St. Benedict had done nothing more than” establish the eight. daily 


“canonical hours, he would have been a benefactor of Europe. The 


great moral value of regular hours is everywhere admitted to-day, and 
is built upon in the army, in the “rest-cure,” and in ships at sea, as 
well as in private life. When the prodig] determines to turn over a 
new leaf he is pretty sure to have his watch regulated as one of the 
preliminary steps. The great superiority in social organisation 
among men, as compared with women, is reflected in the fact that 
their watches are more apt to be right. The monastery has from the 
first with a sure instinct of self-preservation clung to. the observance of 
the hours as the core of its life, and the rest broken by matins, lauds 
and prime, has been made good by the mental repose seeured through 
the twenty-four hours by accurate and minute divisions of time and 
frequent change’ of occupation. 
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On the productive side, the nun of the centuries before the twelfth 
is popularly best known by her artistic weaving and needlework. 
Scanty as are the remains of her art, they bear out to the full the 
praise lavished upon it by the old writers. In early times the 
blind walls of the basilica offered space for large hangings; when 
Gothic architecture removed the motive for these, the nuns con- 
centrated upon vestments and the furniture of the altar. The‘famous 
cope of Sion, probably the handiwork of nuns, shows the excellence 
in design as well as in execution of early English work. Sometimes 
sentiment would allow an abbess to prepare a winding-sheet for a 
friendly abbot during his lifetime. So little do the fundamental 
ideas of men concerning life and death vary from age to age and 
land to land, that Penelope of Ithaca expressed her respect for her 
husband’s father by the weaving of the famous web that was to be 
his shroud, precisely as an abbess of Repton wrought a winding-sheet 
for St. Guthlac, and an abbess of Whitby prepared one for Cuthbert 
of Lindisfarne. Nor did the good ladies always confine their work 
to pious’aims. One of the charges of rebellious Chrodield against 
the abbess of Poitiers was that she made a robe for her niece out 
of part ‘of an altar-cloth. A Council of the eighth century decides 
that “time shall be devoted more to reading books and to chanting 
“psalms than to weaving and decorating clothes with various colours 
“in unprofitable richness.” 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the life of the cloistered 
lady was divided betwee devotion and needlework. As far as the 
records go they ‘show that she was free to try her hand at almost 
anything. Many a famous scribe developed in the nunnery, scholar 
and artistin one. Emo, abbot of a double Premonstrant house, not 
only encouraged his clerks to write, acting as their instructor, “but 
“taking account of the diligence of the female sex,” he set women 
who were clever at writing to the assiduous practice of the art. 
Famous for centuries were the illuminated transcripts of Diemund 
of Wessobrunn and of Leukardis of Mallersdorf. 

When the Germans bombarded Strasburg in 1870 they destroyed 
(among other things) the manuscript and the only complete copy 
of the “Garden of Delights,” the magnum opus of Herrad, the 
abbess of Hohenburg. Fortunately transcripts or copies of parts of 
it survive and have been piously collected, giving us a very vivid 
little picture of social life in the twelfth century. Herrad’s nuns, 
according to her own pictures of them, wore clothes differing but 
little from those of the world’s women. The only uniform article of 
dress was a white turban, over which the veil was thrown, but the 
veil itself might be red or purple, while the dress was also various 
in colour and apparently subject to the wearer’s taste. Herrad’s 
great work was written for the instruction of her nuns, and covers 

‘the history of the world, based on the Bible narrative. She digresses 
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frequently into questions of philosophy, ethics and profane learning. 
In discussing the decay of faith in connection with the Tower of 
Babel, she introduces a very respectful graphic presentation of 
the Seven Liberal Arts. Person:fied as women in twelfth century 
dress, they are ranged around philosophy, Socrates and Plato, and 
there is nothing to warn the nuns against their charms unless it 
be the head of a howling dog carried by Dialectic. 

‘The interest taken in the nunnery in natural science may be 
seen by reference to the encyclopedic “Physics” of Hildegard, 
abbess of Rupertsberg, a complete materta medica of the Middle Age. 
Hildegard describes a large number of plants, animals and chemical 
substances, closing each description with a statement of the object’s 
therapeutic qualities. We cannot say that her conclusions are 
always based on direct observation, for she has as much to say 
about the unicorn as about the pig. But she holds the sound 
conviction that “ devils” can be eliminated from the system, by water- 
drinking, and displays in general so much common sense that it is 
clear her reputation for wonderful cures rested on a basis of scientific 
treatment. The care of the sick was always one of the duties of a 
religious house, where a light diet, regular hours and a generally 
pure water supply furnished better sanitary conditions than were 
always attainable in the world. Books such as those of Herrad and 
Hildegard pre-suppose a tradition of scientific interest, and the 
co-operation of intelligent pupils as well as the stimulus of an 
appreciative public. A good deal of the work in each was probably 
done, as we should say to-day, in the seminary, and it.is fair to 
infer from them a wide-spread intellectual interest and freedom 
among the pupils in the cloister. 

Gerberg, abbess of Gandersheim and daughter of Duke Lindolf, 
the progenitor of the Royal house of Saxony, was an excellent 
scholar and encouraged among her nuns the studies she had herself 
followed under. the guidance of learned men. In the scholarly 
atmosphere of her abbey in the tenth century, the nun Hrotsvith 
produced the works which make her name memorable, not only 
among women, but in the general history of literature. Her metrical 
legends and history of her own time have merits of their own, but 
they can be paralleled among the writings of other authors of the 
period. Her unique value is as a writer of Latin drama. From the 
close of classic times to the crude beginnings of the miracle play, 
we know of no dramatic composition in, Europe save the seven 
plays of Hrotsvith, The first of the humanists, she has left us a 
full account of her admiration for classical literature and her 
determination to make its glories serviceable to the pure in heart. 
After praising enthusiastically the work of Terence she says: “I 
“have not hesitated to take this poet’s style as a model, and while 
“others honour him by perusing his dramas, I have attempted in ` 
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“the very way in which he treats of unchaste love among evil 
“women to celebrate according to my ability the praiseworthy 
“chasteness of godlike maidens. In doing so I have often hesitated 
“with a blush on my cheeks, because the nature of the work obliged 
“me to concentrate my attention on the wicked passion of illicit 
“love and on the tempting r of the paa A against which we 
“at other times close our ears.”* 

Blush or no blush, this cloistered lady aeii, like the chaste 
Richardson eight hundred years later, in causing virtue to undergo 
adventures of the interesting character that Terence and Fielding 
. supposed to be reserved for vice. She anticipates Anatole France 
in treating the redemption of Thais by Paphnutius: Christian 
maidens repulse pagan lovers; the tragedy of martyrdom and the 
realistic comedy relieve each other. Three virgins persecuted by 
Diocletian attract the eye of their gaoler; with the prospect of 
speedy death before them they laugh with all their hearts at the 
spell put upon -him, whereby he mistakes the kitchen for their 
chamber and fondles in his madness the’ pots and pans. Very 
thoroughly, and with the wide sweep that we are wont to call virile, 
did this lady deal with life and letters. Her public was not her 
cloister, but the polite world of her time. As evidence of her 
continued prestige it is interestmg to note that four hundred years 
after her death the Rhenish Celtic Society printed an edition of 
her dramas, and secured copyright by taking out what is believed , 
to be the first “ privilege” issued by the Imperial Council. 


IL 


The many influences that worked together to change men’s view 
of life during the later Middle Ages were all reflected in the career 
of the lady abbess. Feudalism thad seen her become a baron, 
strong individually and with the strength of her class. At times, - 
when intellectual interests prevailed, her leisure and resources had 
enabled her to take a manful part in the literary production and in 
the queer scientifi, investigation of her age. Her artistic achieve- 
ments were, within their range, of a high order. But in her breast 
as well as in the bard did social framework that supported her, 
solvents were at work. Considering under three of its, aspects a 
force which had many more, we may say, roughly, that these solvents 
were in religion the re-discovery of Christianity which resulted in 
the foundation of the mendicant orders, in social philosophy the 
recognition of the submerged, and in literature mysticism and 
romance. All these ideas, which were destined to give a wonderful 
new value to life, were welcomed and furthered by the lady abbess, 

í 


* Translated by Miss Eckenstein, ‘Woman under Monasticism.” 
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who could not foresee that her decadence was to be one of their 
by-products. 

The profane love against which Herrad’s virgins and martyrs 
fought was of the simple old pagan type. No emotional element 
was present in the heroine’s breast to bring these dramas over ‘into 
the class of the problem play. But a very different conception of the 
love of men and women, one of the most profound psychological 
changes of the Middle Age, had become the motive of a graceful 
literature. When every lady in the world had her love song it 
must not be supposed that the abbess would be without one. The 
mysticism of chivalry used the same vocabulary as the mysticism of 
religion. The knight’s service to his lady, long, patient and 
(theoretically) not too clamorous for reward, was a ‘type of the impas- l 
sioned service of monk or nun. A “maid of Christ” asked Thomas 
de Hales to write her a song and received the “Love Rune,” which 
(With its lively lilt and gentle gaiety, remains one of the glories of 
‘middle English literature. Its drift can be gathered from am artless 
translation of two or three stanzas: 


“ The love of man lasts but an hour, 

Now he loveth, now is he sad. 

Now will he smile, now will he glow’r; 
Now is he wroth, now is he glad. 

His love is here, and now ’tis yd ; 
He loves till he has had his will 

To trust him does not make him fonder ; 
Who trusts him is a zany still. 


“ Where are Paris and Heleyne 
That were so fair and bright of bloom ! 
Vanished are those lovers twain ‘ 
With Dido out into the gloom. 
Hector of the strong right hand 
And Cesar, lord of worlds enow, 
Have perishéd from out the land 
As speeds the arrow from the bow,” 
o 


But the Lord Christ is introduced as the most desirable of lovers: 


“ Here is the richest man in land, 

As wide as men speak with the mouth. 
All are vassals of his hand, > 

East and west and north and south. 
Henry king of all England 

Holds of him and bends the knee. 
Maiden, this lord sends command 

He would fain be known to thee.’’, 


The “Ancred Riwle,” or Rule for Recluses, describes in courtly 
allegory the wooing of a maiden by the ‘Lord’ of Heaven: “There 


. “was a lady who was besieged by her foes within an earthly castle, 
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“and her land was all destroyed and herself quite poor. The love 
“of a powerful king was, however, fixed upon her with such boundless 
“affection that to solicit her love he sent his messengers one after 
“the other, and often many together, and sent ‘her trinkets both 
“many and fair, and supplies of victuals and help of his high retinue 
“to hold her castle. She received them all as a careless creature 
“with so bard a heart that he could never get nearer to her love. 
“What would’st thou more! He came himself at last and showed 
“her his fair face, since he was of all men the fairest to behold, 
“and spoke so sweetly and with such gentle words that they might 
“have raised the dead from death to life. And he wrought many 
“wonders and did many wondrous deeds before her eyes, and showed 
“her his power and told her of his kingdom, and offered to make 
“her queen of all that he owned: But all availed him naught. Was 
“not this surprising mockery? For she was not worthy to have been 
“his servant. But owing to his goodness love so mastered him, that 
“he said at last: ‘Lady, thou art attacked, and thy enemies are 
“*so strong that thou canst not without my help escape their hands 
“‘that thou mayest not be put to a shameful death. I am prompted 
“by love of thee to undertake this fight, and rid thee of those that 
“‘seek thy death. I know well that I shall receive a mortal wound, 
““but I wall do it gladly to win thy heart. Now I beseech thee, 
“for the love I bear thee, that thou love me at least after my death, 
“since thou would’st not in my lifetime’ Thus did the king. He 
“freed her of her enemies and was himself wounded and slain in 
“the end. Through a miracle he arose from death to life. Would 
“not that same lady be of an evil kind if she did not love him above 
“all things after this? ”* 

The hterary nuns of the Abbey of Helfta were themselves 
minnesingers. Spiritual love in all its aspects was their theme. 
Ecstacy expressed itself in strains as strongly figurative as the Song 
of Solomon. Transforming love made the cloister life to glow. 
Visions became common among inspired nuns. Purity itself was 
impassioned. By the laws of chivalry the knight’s love for his lady 
expressed itself in courtesy and kindness toward all the world. 
In the cloiste; also devotion to the great lover expressed itself in 
tenderness for men. 

The great monastic expansion of the twelfth century took a long 
step’ toward democracy in the cloister. The problem of the 
unattached woman of the lower class had become a menace to 
society. The great Orders of Fontevraud and Prémontré, as well as 
many less famous, were organised in the interest of the helpless 
of all classes, and particularly of the lost woman. Of Fontevraud 
we are told that “the poor were received, the feeble were not refused, 
“nor women of evil life, nor sinners, neither lepers nor the helpless.” 
Thousands of women entered these Orders. From a Bull of 1344 it 

* Translated by Miss Eckenstein, 
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is to be inferred that there were at that time about four hundred 
settlements of Premonstrant nuns. All the women in these settle- 
ments were professed, and their lives were spent in constant labour, 
which ultimately brought worldly as well as moral profit. These 
Orders spread rapidly and widely. They were m harmony with the 
general tendency of the age, both ideally and practically; for while 
they gave ease to the nsing social conscience of the upper classes, 
they also helped the growth of skilled labour and trade organisation 
among the lower. 

We can best realise the contrast between the old nunnery and the 
new by noting two specific cases in England. In the middle of the 
twelfth century Mary of Blois, daughter of King Stephen, was abbess , 
of the ancient foundation of Romsey, associated with many other 
royal and noble ladies. Upon the death of her brother, William, 
she became heiress of the County of Boulogne. Henry II thereupon 
over-rode her vows, brought her from the cloister, and married her 
to Matthew, son of the Count of Flanders, who thus became Count 
of Boulogne. Mary's sister, Matilda, had a somewhat similar 
experience, and her convent breeding left her with a taste for letters 
and the ability to correspond in Latin with learned men. At the 
very time that these great ladies were exemplifying in Wessex the 
solidity of interest between Court and cloister, Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham was creating from humble beginnings his great settlements for 
the higher life, and ‘his dwellings for the poor and the mfirm, for 
lepers and for orphans. Gulbert was the son of a Norman baron by 
an English woman. of low degree. He was educated in France and 
studied the great Orders of the continent, with the result that when 
his growing foundation came to need a rule he gave it one of wide 
eclecticism to meet the needs of canons and nuns, lay brothers and 
lay sisters. The simple life was to be lived at Sempringham, and to 
this art and letters seemed to be immmical. The rule declared pictures 
and sculpture superfluous, and forbade the use of the Latin tongue 
unless under special circumstances. A pfior ruled the men, three 
prioresses the women, who were twice as numerous. The women 
performed the domestic work for the whole body, handing the men's 
meals through a hole in the wall with a turntable. i 

But the humanitarıanısm that inspired Gilbert reached Matilda too, 
in spite of her classical education. A famous anecdote describes 
her girt with a towel and washing the feet of lepers. Her hospital 
of St Giles in the East was for long the most important institution 
of its kind ın England. “ Leprosy” was, in the Middle Ages, a 
summary term for many forms of disfiguring skin disease Fear of 
contagion was a comparatively late motive for its isolation, which 
originated ın its loathsomeness to the eye. The care of the leper 
became a typical good work. His miserable lot as an outcast 
constituted a special appeal to the new tenderness of heart, while 
his repulsiveness made his tendance an instrument for the new 
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effort to be like Christ. Great ladies everywhere, generally convent- ; 
bred, renounced place and pleasure to serve the sick and the poor. ~ 
Virchow remarks that the great family of the Counts of Andechs + 
and Meran, famous for its philanthropy, practically extinguished * 
itself by devotion. Its men joined the crusades or the Church, its ` 
women entered the cloister, and after a few generations this powerful ‘ 
and widespread family perished of its virtues. : 

The Mendicant Orders, which realised what Plato had maintained, - 
that he who ıs to serve society must have nothing of his own, held ~ 
up an ideal absolutely at variance with the vested interests which > 
the abbess had so ably administered. Side by side with the feudal | 
strongholds of the Church, the Poor Clares built their huts, bearing -` 
towards them somewhat the relation that the Salvation Army bears - 
to a charitable millionaire. The Poor Clares had no time for. 
culture and the arts. Love for God and man and the passion for: 
service carried into the vow of poverty thousands of women from ' 
every class. Asceticism and silence were opposed as methods to 
comfort and scholarship. The ultimate deterioration of the mendi- 
cants did not come until they had induced the general change of — 
ideas that was to be responsible for the Protestant Reformation. 

The decay of the aristocratic monastery was, doubtless, a step ' 
in advance in the history of men, but it was a calamity for the 
lady, who was reduced to the old dilemma of the home or outlawry. ` 
Luther had a thoroughly Mohammedan notion of woman’s status— 
only as a wife and mother had she a right to exist. Her education 
became a matter of no importance and virtually ceased. Even 
Fuller, the worthy seventeenth-century divine, who cannot be accused 
of a bias in favour of convents, said: “They were good she schools _ 
“wherein the girls and maids of the neighbourhood were taught to” 
“read and work; and sometimes a little Latin was taught them. 
“therein. Yea, give me leave to say, if such feminine foundations 
“had still continued, provided no vow were obtruded upon them.- 
“(virginity is least kept where it is most constrained), thaply the 
“weaker sex, besides the avoiding modern inconveniences, might 
“be heightened to a higher perfection than hitherto hath been :' 
“attained.” 

Without accepting Fillers epigram we may admit that the ideal . 
of virgmity was not always attained in the cloister; neither is 
justice always attained on the bench nor valour in the army. Many 
a prioness besides Chaucers may have had for her motto Amor 
vincit omnia. But the very persistence of the system, would be - 
strong evidence, if we had no other, that on the whole the cloister 
had the esteem of its contemporaries, and the women who gave it 
tone were in general true to their calling, and made wholeheartedly 
the sacrifice in return for which they received freedom. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY. ~> 
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N July, 1908, Young Turkey successfully brought off a revolu- 
ton In April, 1909, it put an end to a formidable attempt 
at reaction in the capital, defeated the revolted troops after very 


~ little bloodshed, and shipped off Abdul Hamid to Salonica With 


the accession of his successor, Mehmed the Fifth, on April 25th, the 
Chamber of Deputies resumed its legislative work. 

What is our position after nearly two years of a new form of 
government? - The telegrams sent to the Press are necessarily 
short, and treat such a variety of subjects as easily to create con- 
fusion. They have reported troubles on the frontier with Bulgaria, 
a rising in Albania, others among the Arabs and Kurds, the resigna- 
tion of the Armenian Patriarch, and other subjects. My object here 
is to give a general view of the situation as it exists to-day, and to 
indicate as far as possible the developments since July, 1908. The 
principal question to which an answer ıs wanted is: Has the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government succeeded in improving the 
condition of the country? 

I may state at the outset that, all fying considered, matters are 
going as well as could reasonably be expected. We are subject to 
fits of elation and depression. During the first six months after the 
revolution the mass of the population were naturally and not 


unreasonably optimistic. The power of the tyrant had been broken; ° 


freedom from espionage had been secured. There was a liberty of 


travel from one place to another which had been unknown for a - 


generation. The words Aurrtet, or liberty, and equality were on 
everybody’s lips. Moslems and Christians fraternised. It is not 
surprising that the mass of the people believed that a good time 
had come and that a better was at hand. There would be freedom 
to speak and to act, justice in the law courts, the removal of restric: 


tions upon trade, and a general improvement in all the relations. 


of life. All the evils of misrule had vanished or were vanishing. 


l 
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The cooler heads of the community, seeing the extraordinary . 
elation, anticipated that there would be disappointment. The 
ignorant mass believed that liberty meant licence. The many strikes 
by workmen furnished direct evidence of what they understood by 
the term. In cases within my own experience they made no other 
excuse for striking than that now there was Aurriet, or liberty. ` The 
very children believed that they could do what they liked. Three 
or four bright Turkish lads threw stones at the occupants of a 
motor-car just outside Smyrna, in which were some English friends 
of mine. The occupants stopped their car and caught the offenders. 
“Why did you throw stones at us?” The answer came at once: 
“Hurriet var” (there is liberty); “we can do what we like.” 
“Yes,” was the reply; “Aurrtef var, and therefore we have liberty 
“to give you a thrashing; that would be Aurriet, would it not?” 
“Yes,” said one of them, with a thoughtful look and after some 
hesitation, “I suppose it would.” Needless to say, they escaped 
with a caution. 

Gradually the exaggerated hopes died down. Prices were raised; ' 
the population of the cities was increased by immigrants from the 
country. When the shouting, the joy and the fun of popular 
elections had passed, people began to ask how far they were better 
off than before. 

Optimism was replaced by pessimism. Of course, there were a 
great number of dismissed officials, spres and other agents of the 
late Government, who took the gloomy view. “What has the revo- 
“lution done for you? The cost of living is increased instead of 
“being lessened. There is no more employment than before, and 
“where it exists it is not better paid. The Ministry is going to 
“increase the taxes.” Everywhere there exists a leaven of reaction. 

When the mysterious attempt at reaction was made on April 13th 
last year, those English journals who prematurely proclaimed that 
the revolutionary bubhle had burst were not alone in believing that 
reaction had triumphed. I speak of ıt as mysterious because, though 
it is beyond doubt that the intention of the promoters was to over- 
throw the gonstitutional régime which had been established, men 
whose opinions are entitled to respect loudly proclaim that Abdul 
Hamid was not the orgarliser of the attempt. But it is nevertheless 
true that, if the movement had succeeded, Abdul Hamid would 
have profited by it. He insists that, as he had sworn to maintain 
the Constitution, he had no hand in the military rising directed 
against it. It has never yet been made clear who furnished the 
money which was lavishly distributed among the troops, and the 
presumption that it came from the hands of him who should profit 
by it, or from his creatures, was natural and probably correct. 

The movement in question marked the culmination of the period 
of pessimism. There had been disputes between the Ministers and 
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the Committee of Union and Progress. There was an increase of 
disorder ın the capital. There was an outcry from the Greeks that 
.they were being unfairly treated. But the successful gathering of 
the troops, their encompassing of the capital, their capture of Yildiz 
“and expulsion of Abdul Hamid, all done admirably, produced a great 
‘moral effect. Dussension in the constitutional party ceased at once. 
All sections of the community recognised that, with an army which 
had shown its determination to uphold the new form-of government, 
things would go better. Optimism once more gained ground, and, 
on the whole, has continued up to the present hour. It is beyond 
doubt that the failure of the reactionary movement and the expulsion 
of Abdul Hamid strengthened the position of the constitutional party. 

This result is the more remarkable when it is remembered that 
on the same April 13th which saw the reactionary outbreak in the 
capital there commenced in Adana and other places in Cilicia one 
of the worst massacres of Armenians which has been seen. No 
useful purpose can be served by concealing the hideousness of that 
terrible time. Thousands of Armenians were butchered. Their 
houses were burned. The local Governor either connived at the 
attacks upon the Christians or was criminally weak. The Ministry 
made feeble attempts at investigation—so feeble that some persons 
did not hesitate to affirm that they and members of the Committee 
had ordered or connived at the massacres. I have asked some of 
such persons why they should have done so, and no answer even 
plausible has been given. Indeed, the complaint seems absurd. It 
is a more serious ground of dissatisfaction that the leaders of the - 
massacre have not been punished >- The Armenian Patriarch, the 
worthy pupil and successor of the brave Ismirlian, who, during the 
time of the Armenian massacres twelve years ago, behaved like a 
hero, and would have been hanged if Abdul Hamid could have had 
his way, sent in his resignation on the express ground that the 
persons selected for pumshment were merely ignorant peasants, while 
the leaders were allowed to escape. I believe his complaint is 
entirely justified, and I do not think there is any ambassador or 
other person in a position to know the facts who does not consider 
that the Government failed in its duty in not punishing the real 
offenders. Well-wishers to constitutional government in Turkey 
believe that a great opportunity was lost. The Moslem population 
of the neighbourhood should have been made to pay the damages 
due to the families whose houses were burnt and bread-winners 
killed. Many foreigners—French, Germans, Americans and English 
—had their property destroyed in the course of these events, and 
the Powers will make a mistake if they do not insist upon compen- 
sation being paid to their subjects. It will be a useful lesson that 
Turkey should learn that civilisation demands that the wanton 
destruction of life and property should be a subject for compensation. 
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Yf the Chamber should go further, and enact that the town or districts 
where such destruction takes place shall be made to pay, the lesson’ 
will be still more useful. 

The real excuse for the Government is one which it cannot’ 
ostensibly put forward. The outbreak was one of Moslem fanaticisni~ 
of the old kind. To have punished the leaders might have led tu 
further outbursts in other parts of the country. It is, of course, , 
unreasonable to think that Hilm: Pasha, Talaat Bey, or any other 
of the Ministers approved the massacres. I am convinced that they ; 
regarded them as purely mischievous, and as endangering their cause. * 
It must be remembered, however, that they know their countrymen : 
better than do foreigners, and that they feared that the outbreaks. 
in the capital and Cilicia were parts of a general reactionary move- - 
ment. But, even remembering this, I am convinced that it would 
have been a wise as well as a courageous policy not to hide the. 
horrors of the massacres, but to proclaim to the world, and especially 
to the Moslem part of it, their abhorrence of what had been done. 

Before I leave this subject I may remark that even the horrors - 
of Adana have not alienated the Armemans from their loyal support 
of the constitutional party. Even the Patriarch has not persisted 
in his resignation. The ablest men among them both in the Chamber 
of Deputies and outside, still believe that it is the best policy for 
their race to work harmoniously with the Young Turkey party. 
They have confidence in the honest intention of the men who are 
now guiding public affairs. They know that these men have to 
work carefully so as not to arouse the fanaticism of a large portion 
of their fellow-Moslems, and that, while the leaders aim at religicus 
equality, it will be years before so advanced an idea can be made 
to penetrate the great solid mass of Moslem ignorance and fanaticism. 

The Adana massacres, contemporary with the reactionary move- 
ment in the capital, the disputes between the Committee of Union 
and Progress, the disillusionment of the mass as to the meaning 
of liberty, the depresston caused by the formal annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the proclamation of Bulgaria as a kingdom, and 
the peaceful settlement of these questions, account for the varying 
moods of »ptimism and pessimism. For the present the mass of 

‘the population are hopeful. 

Wheré, then, are we now, and, first, what of the Constitution 
itself? 

Since April 24th last year the constitutional Government has 
worked smoothly and steadily. But the phrase requires qualification. 
It is true that the Constitution, which had been in abeyance since 
1877, was re-proclaimed in July, 1908, and that its principal pro- 
visions are still in force. But some of them are disregarded. The 
capital and its neighbourhood are still declared to be in a state of 
siege. The proclamation putting us under martial law was justified, 
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and many of its results have been beneficial. The removal of the 
obnoxious and mischievous restraints on travelling in the country— 
restraints which made it unlawful for a Turkish subject to pass from 
one village to another without a local passport, which was only 
granted after great difficulty and usually refused altogether, caused 
a movement among the population of a remarkable character. It 
at once gave a stimulus to internal trade, and was so far beneficial. 
But it had another result, which had its dangerous side. The number 
of unemployed throughout Anatolia was very large. Men had been 
driven from the capital to their places of origin, and not been allowed 
to leave them even to seek work. The case of the Armenians of 
the poorer class was particularly hard. Until the massacres in Con- 
stantinople of 1897 thousands of Armenian hamals acted as guar- 
dians and messengers in the capital for natives\and foreigners. 
They were almost always frugal, sober and industrious. If unmarried 
they saved their earnings to invest them in farming after a few 
years’ sojourn in the city. If marned—and the habit among all 
races in the country is to marry early—they sent them to their wives 
and families. But these men had been replaced by Kurds and Turks. 
During the first few. months after July, 1908, Constantinople had a 
crowd of unemployed, which included large numbers of beggars, 
thieves, cut-throats and undesirables of every kind. Their number 
was increased by the liberation of all the prisoners in the capital. 

One of the first matters to which the Chamber of Deputies 
addressed itself was to get rid of bad characters, and a law against 
vagabondage of a somewhat drastic character was passed. Every 
respectable person recognised the need for it. The streets of the 
capital were unsafe, and, while we all saw that the Government was 
doing its best to preserve order, the summary , method of dealing 
with bad characters which came in with the army in April, 1909, by 
the declaration that we were under a state of siege came as a relief. 
To the general population the restraints oacasioned by it caused 
no inconvenience. 

Some of the decisions of the Ministry, however, remind us too 
much of the old régime. Two or three newspapers. have been 
suspended and others suppressed. It may well be that it was 
desirable that such measures should be adopted. But, of course, it 
is idle to talk about the liberty of the Press if, when a journal finds 
fault with the conduct of a Minister, it can be arbitrarily stopped. 
A revision of the Press law is now promised. 

This exercise of arbitrary power points to one of the most serious 
faults of the Ministry. They fear the responsibility of governing 
in all matters by law, and fall back much too easily upon the methods 
to which Abdul Hamid accustomed the country. It is, of course, 
easier to suppress a newspaper than to answer its arguments. If- 
it preached sedition or reaction, then suppression might be a 
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justifiable remedy after the fact had been proved in open court. But 
to suppress without trial is not constitutional government. 3 

In lke manner a law rushed through fhe Chamber of Deputies 
and directed against associations or societies cannot be regarded as 
constitutional. It is easy to say that the Government will not 
enforce it except against societies which it knows to be hostile to 
the new régime. But it has the appearance not merely of being 
directed against those who would work for reaction, but especially 
against the Christian communities or those opposed to the dictation - 
of the Committee. 

The same hesitation to have faith in the principles of free govern- 
ment has been shown in Macedonia. In the opinion of well-wishers 
to the new régime, the discontent existing there is largely due to 
the attempt to govern the provinces by arbitrary means. The 
employment of an agent of the late Sultan, who is reported fo~have 
commenced his career under a constitutional Government by 
demanding a sum of money from certain persons led to his murder. 
Thereupon, quite in the old style, a large number of persons were 
arrested and ordered to be sent into Anatolia. Their trial, according 
to the reports which reached the capital, was a farce. To the credit 
of Talaat Bey, he put his foot down and prevented the exile of the 
-persons in question. But the general conduct of the officials in 
Macedonia alienated a large body of peaceful Bulgarians who had 
hailed the Constitution as putting an end to the old disorders. Nor 
did the Government improve its position by allying itself with 
Sandanski, who represented the worst type of leader of the bands 
working for disorder. 

Rightly or wrongly, these exercises of arbitrary power are attri- 
buted to the influence of Dr. Nazim Bey. He is himself an honest 
and patriotic man, a strenuous enthusiast, and hater of tyranny. 
He, however, recalls the Frenchman of the Revolution who offered 
brotherhood or death, and is reputed to be the enemy of all who do 
not accept all orders which he as agent of the Ministry issues. He 
was recalled from Salonica not from any doubt of his loyalty, but 
from the belief that his want of tact was doing injury to the cause 
of which he is a fearless defender. 

In a former article J mefitioned that the greatest evil which Abdul 
Hamid had inflicted upon the country was in depriving it of men 
of capacity, trained to exercise the functions of government. We 
are reaping the results of his policy. The present Ministry is repre- 
sentative of the country, and it is hardly hkely that a better could 
be found. Its fault as a Ministry, and the fault in varying degrees 
of the Ministers who compose it, is that they are afraid of respon- 
sibility. They are full of good intentions, and are doing valuable 
work. But the cry on every hand is that they advance too slowly. 
“Much allowance ought to be made for them on the ground of 
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| mexperence. But while the common cry that they are doing 
nothing is not justified, they ought to do more. They want a hustier 
among them. The man in the street can tell them of public works 


By See 


which everybody 1s waiting for, but no project can get itself decided. > 


The able Minister of Public Works has many useful projects before 
him, but he gives the impression that half his time ıs spent in 
defending his position. ` There ıs far too much tendency, both in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the Ministry itself, to give attention 


to personal questions to’ the neglect of the interest of the country. . 


The great want of the country 1s of roads and railways. The man 
in the eastern portion of Anatolia, whether Moslem or Christian, 
wants to see some positive evidence that the condition of the country,. 
by which he means his own condition and that of the neighbourfiood 
where he lives, ıs improved. If he could see a railway which would 
give him work or would transport his farm produce to a market he 
would believe in the advantage of a Constitution. But the reactionary 
tell him nothing is being done, and no answer which he can appre- 
ciate is forthcoming. ` i l 
There are numbers of projects before the Government which would 
find employment for the people, and which would be reproductive. 
There are proposals for the construction of railways without a 
guaranty by American as well as by English and French financial 
groups. The poverty-stricken peasants would be benefited if any 
of these were accepted, but none can be got through. There are 
other proposals made by English, German, French and other capi- 
talists for electric traction, lighting, the draining of marshes, and 
other works of public utility which would bring money into the 
country and develop its resources. But none of them make much 
headway. The one thing easy seems to be to block the progress 
of any of these concessions. The Ministers fear the responsibility of 
granting them. . \ 

The Chamber of Deputies has worked well. When it is 
remembered that every man in it was absolutely inexperienced 
in constitutional government, and most. of them also in takung 
a share of any kind: in government, it may be said to have 
worked wonderfully well. Some persons thought ethat as the 


deputies were nominated by the Committee and largely elected by ` 


its influence, the Chamber would be its willing instrument. They 
have discovered their mistake. The leading members have shown 
independence, which promises well for the future. They are gradu- 
ally grouping themselves into parties in the Chamber. Men who. 
entertain definite opinions upon the measures necessary for the good 


of the country have published a list of what Americans would call. 


“planks” in their programme. It is noteworthy that all profess to work 
upon the basis of equality, irrespective of race, language or religion. It 
is also satisfactory to note that the friendly understanding between 
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Moslems and Christians continues unbroken. Moslems, Armenians, `.. 
Greeks and Jews work harmoniously together and speak respectfully 
of each other's creeds. All want to be doing something for the 
progress of the country. It is true that the discussions in the 
Chamber are sometimes noisy and occasionally break off into per- 
sonalities, but the noise and the attacks are signs of life, or of 
impatience at the slow rate of progress. The discussions have a 
great educational value for the population. The shorthand reports 
are not as full as they might be, but they are eagerly read throughout 
the country, and while they help to let the people see what their 
representatives are doing, they will assist also in allaying the 
impatience for results by showing that proposals for reforms in the 
courts, for roads, railways, cutting down useless expenditure, are 
under consideration. 

The Committee of Union and Progress continues to exist. So 
far as it is a secret organisation little is known about it. But it now 
proclaims itself as a public body under the presidency of Halil Bey. 
With the appointment of Hakki Pasha as Grand Vizier it may now 
be said that every Minister is a nominee, and probably a member, 

- of the Committee. Of course, Kiamil, the first Grand Vizier under 
the Constitution, was not a member. Nor was Halmi, though at 
Salonica he accepted the Constitution when the dread alternative 
was given him in the anxious negotiations during the three days 
before July 24th, 1908. Probably it is correct to say that he never 
possessed the confidence of the Committee? So long as that body 
exists it is well that the Ministers should be its nominees. It was 
not pleasant to hear this or that General or Minister, when the 
Committee was alluded to, ask: “What is the Committee?” and 
answer his own question with the remark: “I know nothing of a 
“Committee.” Hakki promises to make an excellent Prime Minister. 
Level-headed is perhaps the most appropriate adjective to apply to 
him. In Abdul Hamid’s days he never hesitated in private conver- 
sation to let his opinion wn public events be known, and I have often 
been struck by his power of seeing both sides of a question and by 
his judicial habit of mind. He speaks English well, and was the 
Turkish Contmissioner to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. If 
the Committee continue to give him their confidence I anticipate 
that he will prove a great Prime Minister. If the Committee should 
insist upon His supporting measures which he disapproves, he will 
probably resign, for he is not a man who will tolerate dictation. 
With Hakkı as Grand Vizier, Talaat as Minister of the Interior, and 
Javid of Finance, the Turkish Ministry could not be bettered. 

The Government has had troubles in Albania, on the Bulgarian 
frontier, and at the opposite extreme of the Empire in the neighbour- 
hood of the Persian Gulf. While these are all in a fair way of being 
settled, each requires some explanation. 
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As everyone knows, the Albanians have been giving ‘trouble to 
the Government, and may continue to do so. This 1s the more 
regrettable because they are the race in the Empire with which the 
acceptation of religious equality has the best chance of success. 
They have never been fanatical Moslems. Christians and Maho- 
metans are found in the same clan without either party having 
learned to hate each other on account of creed. Unity of race and 
cf language rather than of .religion 1s their common bond. They 
are backward because of their isolation in the mountains, and because 
under the reign of Abdul Hamid no serious attempt was made to 
bring them under even such disciplinary rule as existed in the rest 
of Macedonia. They were even exempt in many places from the 
payment of taxes. One reason for this favoured position was the 
mountamous character of their country and the fierce spirit in which 
Turkish troops were resisted But another not less important was 
that ıt suited the purpose of the Sultan, whenever the question of 
better government in Macedonia was raised, to point to the certainty 
of having trouble if any interference were attempted with Turkish 
organisation in Albama. The latter reason 1s what was generally 
understood by the Embassies and Consulates to be the more 
important. Whoever spoke of reforms in Macedonia was met by 
the question: But what about the Albanians? They, moreover, 
furnished during many years a bodyguard for the Sultan, who seems 
to haye believed that they would protect him against his Turkish 
troops. In spite of his predilections for the Albanians, every now 
and then one or other section would revolt, and troops had to be 
sent against them. The story of these expeditions is monotonous. 
The troops entered the country, burned a few villages, killed a few 
Albamans, and retired. No attempt was made to aid the people on 
the way of crvilisation—to make railways or even ordinary roads, or 
to provide schools. And yet American and Catholic missionaries 
bear testimony to the desire of the Albanians for education. 

Unfortunately, the Young Turks continued the old way of dealing 
with them. The Albanians had thrown ın their lot with the reform- 
ing party. The mistake of the Government was not to trust them. 
To have done so would have appealed to a brave race, with whom 
a kind of medieval chivalry, both in its dest and worst forms, is an 
inborn tradition. -The Albanian deputies have complained con- 
stantly during the last ten months of inconsiderate measures directed 
against their people which have only served to irritate them; of men 
sent among them whose antecedents are disreputable; of arbitrary 
arrests and imprisonments, which they had been told would be ended 
by the Constitution. The deputies in question feared that these 
things would cause trouble, and did not hesitate to say so. The 
belief among them seems to be that Javid’s expedition was simply 
provocative. Certan Albamian houses were destroyed, a few persons 
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were killed, and the troops returned. In fact, the expedition was 
quite ın the old style of Abdul Hamid’s days. The deputies com- 
plain that not a single step has been taken to improve the condition 
of the country. An octroi was imposed at Ipek for the embellish- 
ment of the town; a theatre, to which no Albanian went, was built 
in another. Projects for two or three short railways—one between: 
Fersovich and Prisrend for clearing the River Boyana at the Lake 
of Scutari, and others which would have benefited the inhabitants 
and made for civilisation—were rejected. Though put forward by 
trustworthy persons and approved by those who know the country, 
the authorities would not sanction them. General dissatisfaction 
owing to the neglect of the Government to do anything for 
bettering its conditron was the principal cause of the recent rising. 
Other causes which contributed were the proposal to take a census 
of the population for the purpose of taxation, and the determination 
to impose the Turkish script mstead of the Latin, which probably 
a majority prefer. The Albanians resisted the octroz, and, after 
angry disputes, Ruchdi Bey, the commander, was murdered, and 
Hakki Bey, the Governor, who was with him, was wounded. This 
was at Ipek on April rst. Both victims were soldiers, and Hakki 
had accompanied Javid Pasha in the so-called punitory expedition, 
and had been in charge of a division which had attacked one of the 
strongest clans of Albanians, known as Rugvali, hitherto regarded ~ 
as invincible. He succeeded in reducing them to submission. 

It is suggested that the assassin, who is well known, was the 
brother of a lady whom one of the victims had improperly treated. 
Whether this is true or not the incident gave the signal for some 
of the disaffected tribes to take to their arms. There were already 
a number known to be in favour of reaction, and the two sections 
joined forces. Probably General Javid is right in stating that the 
leaders of the revolt were chiefs who are reactionaries because the 
princely subsidies they received from Abdul Hamid were stopped at 
the revolution. But their influence would have been small if the 
Government had not blundered. 

While complaint is justly made that nothing has been done for 
Albania, the new régime has declared that since the time it assumed 
office its great desire is that Albania should advance, so as to show 
the foreign Powers that reforms in Macedonia are practicable. The 
Ministry, moreover, are right in proclaiming that Albania ‘must be 
brought under the ruling law. Roads in Albania are as much-needed 
even for military purposes as when Englishmen, in the eighteenth 
century, had to bring the Scotch Highlanders within reach of law. 
The rising, which commenced after the murder just mentioned, looked 
at first as if it were general. Disaffection was widespread, but 
revolt only took place in a comparatively small district in the north- 
east of Albania. Of the seven thousand fighting men among the 
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Mirdites, for example, none-revolted, nor has the revolt extended 
into southern or western Albania. 

In presence of the rising, Government acted energetically. They 
hurried troops to the front, and sent several battalions from Constan- 
tinople to Salonica, On the arrival of the first troops at Pristina 
the Albanian chiefs proposed a conference with the military com- 
mander. This was accepted, and eight delegates conferred with 
him. But it failed. The Albanians demanded that the sentences 
passed by the courts-martial against their fellow-tribesmen should 
be cancelled, and that the proposals to force the teaching of the 
Turkish (ze, Arab) character and instruction from Turkish books 
should be abandoned. The commander replied that he would 
recommend that any reasonable demands which they made should 
be examined and accepted as far as possible, but he insisted that they 
should disband and return to their homes, leaving the roads open to 
his men. The answer was a refusal unless their demands were there 
and then accepted. The commander thereupon gave the great 

_ gathering of men an hour within which to disperse. The Albanians 
at once opened fire, and the troops replied. 

When the news of the revolt arrived in the capital, more troops 
were hurried to the front, the whole army being placed under the 
command of Torghud Pasha. The energetic action of the army, 
and in all probability the telegrams sent from the capital by the 
Albanian deputies, which would declare that the Government was 
determined at all costs to pwt an end to the rising, had their effect, 
and many of the leaders at once submitted. The deputies would 
tell them that at least 30,000 troops were on their way to Albania, 


and that resistance would be useless. At present it is probably true ` 


that there are at least 30,000 troops in Albania. 

An incident occurred in the Chamber of Deputies in connection 
with the Albanian rising whıch occasioned surprise, and is important. 
The Grand Vizier; when questioned on the revolt, made a speech in 
which he claimed that there were facts known to him and his 


colleagues which it would be impolitic to mention. He hinted that“ 


Servia, Montenegro and Italy were watching events in Albania, and . 


asked the deputies and the nation to trust the Ministry to do what 
was_necessary without asking for particulars. The speech was 
alarming, and suggested foreign complications. ‘What it really 
means is that the Government intends to make a great effort to solve 
the Albanian problem by occupying the country and disarming the 
population. The task will be a difficult one, because the Albanians 
are well armed with rifles of the best models. When it was believed 
that war might break ut with Austria or with Bulgaria, or both, 
40,000 rifles were sent into Albania and distributed. Discretion 
wil have to be used for other reasons, for there are districts where 
the possession of ‘arms is a necessary safeguard. The Albanians 
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m many districts have always gone about fully armed, though only"! 


recently with rifles of the latest pattern. In places where police 


protection 1s practically impossible a man must be allowed to protect | 


himself. The capture of the Katchmak Pass on April 29th, the 
seres of combats around Chernalievo in the second week of May, 
and the operations of the next few days have probably broken the 


back of the revolt. It has not taken any serious extension, and what , 


18 Now going on is a guerilla warfare, which, though lamentable, can 
only delay the subjection of the country. 

The advice of well-wishers of Turkey in regard to the Albamans 
as simple: Drop the old method of treating them. Guve them roads 
and railways. Let foreign capitalists risk their money if they like 
in draining marshes, clearing rivers and making railways. Cease all 
attempts to dictate to the people whether they shall learn to read 
and write by means of Latin or of Arab characters, That ıs their 
business. There is no Proposal to change the language, and it is 


only fanatical Turks who care in what script it 1s written. Instead ` 
of trymg to persuade them one way or another, see that their - 


country is opened up not merely to troops, but to commerce. Send 
out men of proved honesty, and not ex-spies of Abdul Hamid, and 
govern on non-arbitrary lines. Do not give occasion for it to be 
said that the new government is in Albania no better than the old. 
I feel confident that such is the line of action which men lıke Hakkı 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and Talaat Bey would prefer to follow. 
The Government has had other troubles in Macedonia. They 
arose mainly from the ill-defined boundary line between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. They were irritating to the people of both countries and 
dangerous to the cause of peace. Troops watching each other on 
opposite sides of a long lme are always liable to come into collision, 
and during the first three months of the present year many 
encounters took place. A few Turkish and Bulgarian soldiers were 
wounded, and at the beginning of April twenty Turkish soldiers, 
according to Bulgarian statements, were killed. The Turkısh 
Government named a Commussion of Inqury The issue of a 
strongly worded circular by the Bulgarian Minster of War, while 
giving the explanation of the unfortunate encounters, will do some- 
thing to prevent collision.» It confirms previous orders and explains 
that the principal object of maintammg frontier guards is to prevent 
smuggling. It points ia ti if a soldier in pursuit of a smuggler 
Passes into Bulganan t itory, it 1s not to be assumed that he :s 
malevolently invading the country The two bodies of frontier 
guards, Bulgarian and Turk, should make common cause against the 
violators of the law in each State. While claiming that, of course, 
no Turkish soldier has a right to pursue an offender on Bulgarian 
territory, the Bulgaran guard ought not to fire upon him if so 
trespassing. He should be arrested and dealt with by the proper 
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_ authorities. Only in the case of his resisting arrest on Bulgarian 


territory should force be used. ; 

The circular was at onae hailed by the Turkish Press as one of | 
the first fruits of the visit of King Ferdinand. If similar instructions 
are issued by the Turks, as they probably will be, there 1s reason ‘to 
believe frontier troubles will cease. If they do not cease, the” 
interpretation which will be put upon their continuation is that the 
offending State desires to keep an open sore. 

Another danger of trouble with Bulgaria is in fair way of settle- 
ment. So long as Bulgaria recognised the suzerainty of Turkey, 
facilities of commerce were afforded to her as if she still continued 
part of the Empire. When she became a kingdom these facilities 
de jure ceased. A glance at the map will show that a large portion 
of the new kingdom has an interest in getting her produce to the 
Ægean. If Turkey were so unwise as to offer no facilities for this 
transit, it may be taken as certain that Bulgarian statesmen would 
watch their opportunity ın order to attack Turkey and obtain a 
strip of territory which would allow them to get their produce to 
the sea. It will be remembered that such an outlet for her commerce 
was provided by the Treaty of San Stefano. In the recent negotia- 
tions with Bulgaria, Turkey wisely recognised the danger and 
consented to make a temporary arrangement with Bulgaria, which 1s 
virtually a continuation of the arrangement before the prince 
declared himself a King. This will give the two States sufficient 
time to make a new commercial Treaty. Of course, the best solution 
would be to have a Customs Union for all the Balkan States. Were 
Turkish statesmen to take such a project in hand, it would be 
supported by every Power which is friendly to Turkey. It might 
well be the first important step to a Balkan Federation which would 
be to the advantage, not only of the States forming part of it, but 
to European peace. ` 

I pass on now`to the developments which have been made in 
Turkey during the last two years in its internal organisation. 

Until the revolution of July, 1908, both the army and navy had 
been allowed to fall into decay. Under Abdul Hamid the fleet lay 
for thirty years in the Golden Horn. Its boilers hac rusted. Its 
crews had never been drilled. Most of its officers had never been 
to sea. The army was hardly in better tondition. The men were 
il-shod and their clothes often in rags. Their pay was always in 
arrear. The officers hardly knew each ther. When regiments 
were sent into Arabia they were constantly beaten by irregular 
bands. They occasionally refused in mass to obey their officers 
The sanitary and other arrangements were so bad that men died 
by scores, and it constantly happened that soldiers deserted by 
dozens rather than be sent into Arabia. Men were named as officers 
from simple favouritism. To avoid disaffection, officers were raised . 
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in rank to such an extent as to suggest Artemus Ward’s regiment in* 
which nobody was below the rank of Colonel. Now at all times the 
Turks have been a warlike people. All their traditions tell of 
warfare. The most important duty of a government in thé eyes of 
a Turk is to have an effective army. Throughout all their history 


- the army has been the principal care of the Sultans. They gained 
' their successes as a nation by the sword, and by the sword only. 
When, therefore, Young Turkey's attempt at regeneration came ' 


off, the first thought was to improve the army.- The considerable 
number of Turkish officers who had been trained in the German 


à army, or under German officers lent by the Kaiser, had not only 


returned to the country imbued with the necessity for discipline, 
but some of them had taken part with the Committee of Union 
and Progress in effecting a revolution which had rid the country of 


absolutism. Once that change was accomplished all swore to defend ` 


the Constitution. When the movement, on 13th April last year, 


. ending with the dethronement of Abdul Hamid occurred, the 


Government and the military leaders turned their attention to 


improving the army. They would probably have done so if nothing ` 


extraordinary had happened to urge forward the task. But the 
formal annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Ferdinand’s pro- 


clamation of himself as King of Bulgaria and the troubles in Crete, 


made them realise the weakness of the Turkish army and the 


- necessity of speedy action. The country was impoverished, but 
‘ money had to be found and was found for remodelling the army. 


It is generally assumed that upwards of a million pounds found at 
Yildiz did not pass into the Treasury, but went direct to the war 
chest. The money lodged, mostly in Germany, which Abdul Hamid 
has since surrendered, is believed to be destined for the same place. 
The regiments have been newly clothed in khaki-coloured cloth ; 

obsolete arms have been replaced by the latest models; the men are 
well shod; the cavalry i are well equipped; and the field guns and 
other weapons and munitions of war have been obtained in 
abundance. What is more important than even equipment, the men 
have been carefully drilled, are quicker, hold themselves better, march 
in more ordefly fashion, and even to civilian eyes are very much more 
soldierly-looking than they were two years ago. They have been, 
and are being, exercised during long days at manoeuvres in a way 
entirely new to Turkish froops. The result is that each regiment 


~is worth at least fifty pdr cent. more than it was two years ago. 


We civilians can recognise the great improvement, *but military 
experts express themselves very strongly on the increased value of 
the army. It is an open secret that such experts believed that if 


a war had broken out with Bulgaria eighteem months ago, the latter i 


would have had an easy task if no European Power had intervened. 


They express no such opinion now. 
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It is somewhat different with the navy. Turkey has never been 
an important naval Power since the fatal day of Lepanto, ın 1571. 
She has usually, however, considered it necessary to have a fleet, 
witness the “untoward event” of Navarino and the destruction .of a 
fleet at the beginning of the Crimean War at Smope. But although 
Abdul Hamid, in his fear that his fleet might be used for his 
dethronement as it had been for getting rid of Abdul Aziz, had 
kept it bottled up in the Golden Horn, he had nevertheless added 
important vessels. To satisfy French capitalists he had! purchased 
a dozen torpedo boats, and in order, as he foolishly thought, to save 
the principle of non-liability for the destruction of the property of 
Europeans during the massacres in Armenia of a dozen years ago, 
he had ordered three great war vessels of the newest type from 
Armstrongs, the American firm of Cramp and a French firm, giving, 
at the same time, an order for the refitting of another great ship to 
the Italian house of Ansaldo, and instructing the vendors to add to 
the price of each the amount of claim put forward by. the Embassies 
of the four Powers to which the vendors respectively belonged. But 
torpedo-boats and men-of-war, once they arrived in Constantinople, 
had been sent into the inner harbour of the Golden Horn’and were 
steadily deteriorating and becoming useless. 

When the Cretan troubles commenced, Greek newspapers 
blustered and talked of war and of what they would be able to do 
with a mighty ship, already ordered, which could blow every Turkish 
vessel into the air. Thereupon the Turks turned their attention to 
thei fleet. Admiral Gamble was allowed to give his assistance, and 
with the aid of other British naval officers at once took in hand its 
reorganisation. Huis health broke down over the task, which was 
an extremely difficult one. He is now replaced by Admiral Wiliams. 
Orders have already been given to a group of three British ship- 
builders to construct two battleships of about 16,500 tons each and 
an armoured cruiser of '12,000 tons. Probably in two or three years 
the Turkish fleet will be as strong propoftionately to those of the 
other Powers as it ever was. The improvement in the army and 
navy is the most visible which Young Turkey has to show. 

These preparations for war are not directed against any State in 
particular. Russia, the traditional enemy, is for the present and 
for many reasons not desirous of war. Austria, even though she’ 
may wish to have Salonica, must first apnex Servia, or at least be 
allied wath her, for military experts ha¥e long since seen that an 
advance from Bosnia would be extremely difficult and, with a hostile 
Servia and Bulgaria on her flank, impossible. Greece is a negligible 
quantity and' will be so for many years. The Turkish army could 
have marched on to the Pireus a dozen years ago if Europe had not 
intervened. There remains only Bulgaria with which war may be 
considered as a contingency which has to be contemplated. If the 
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mew army has been strengthened with a view to war against any 
Power, ıt is against Bulgaria. It is not that any resentment is felt 
against the new kingdom. The Turk recognises accomplished facts 
more readily than any man in Europe. There was really no imta- 
tion, except in a few English papers, at Ferdinand’s proclamation 
as King. Prince or king, what did it matter? But certain legal 
consequences followed which suggested danger. When Bulgaria 
became an independent State, the Turks were, as I have suggested, 
legally within their right in stating that her produce must pay the 
- duties imposed on other foreigm produce. This raised a certain 
outcry in Bulgaria for the extension of Bulgaria towards the A‘gean, 
but with the temporary arrangement already made and the reason- 
able hope of a Treaty of Commerce with favourable conditions, this 
‘question, far ahd away the most dangerous to the peaceful relations 
between the two countries, will be settled without war. 

For the first time in Turkish history we are seeing Christian 
soldiers in the Turkish army. Special arrangements were necessary 
in order to allow them to attend their churches on Sundays. These 
have been made, and I am assured not only by Chnstian soldiers 
themselves, but by an Orthodox Church dignitary who watched the 
arrangements with a jealous eye, and by Armenians, that no reason- 
able fault is to be found with the treatment of their co-religionists. 
The various suggestions made by the Patriarch and other Christian 
leaders have been carefully considered and, wherever possible, 
‘accepted. The only complaint which is not yet entirely satisfied 
is that room is not found for a number of Christian military students, 
proportionate to the numbers of Christians, to be in training as 
officers. I am assured that this concession will also be-grante4. All 
that the Christians desire ıs that they shall have equality in the 
service with Moslems. With this accomplished a great step will have 
been taken towards showing that the Constitutional party mean what 
‘they say when they inscribe the word equality on their standards 
as well as liberty. S 

The visit of Prince Ferdinand to the capital at the end of March 
‘was useful in promoting good feelmg between the States. It was 
followed by one from King Peter of Servia. Both monarchs were 
cordially received, and must have been greatly impressed by the 
improved condition of thf Turkish army. I am assured, both by 
leading Turks and foreig¥ diplomats, that nothing was said about a 
Balkan federation; but ofe has only to look facts in the face to see 
„that it is in everyone’s mind. For the present, Austria is regarded 
as the common enemy rather than Russia. Every Balkan statesman 
is a hearty believer in Mr. Gladstone’s policy of “hands off” as 
regards Austria, and as the relations between Turkey and Bulgaria 
are becoming cordial, Turkey, as she ought, will take the lead in the 
formation of a confederation. The bitter hostility which Austria 
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showed to the formation of a Customs Union between Servia and 
Bulgaria is primd facte evidence that she is opposed to any step in 
that direction. 

I repeat that it is not because Turkey anticipates war with any 
nation in particular that she is spending so much on her army and 
navy. She wishes to realise that she is strong, and to a people like 
the Turks an army is the most visible sign of strength. A powerful 
army will make any Power hesitate to attack her. It will enable 
her to put down any reactionary movement, and will infuse a spirit 
of discipline throughout the country which, so long as the peasants 
see that protection for life and property is secured by it, will make 
them favourable to the new régzme. All this may be noted on the 
credit side. 

To the debit must be set the very serious item of expenditure. 
The equipment of the army has been made at a great cost. Its 
Maintenance in a condition of efficiency will be at greater expense 
than before. The money sunk in the purchase of ships will have to 
be supplemented by further large sums for therr maintenance and 
renewal. Now Turkey is a poor country. It ought to be wealthy. 
It has been, and may De so again, if its resources are developed. 
It is in great need of reproductive public works. However desirable 
an efficient army and navy may be, anyone who wishes the progress 
of the Empire cannot but regret that the money has not been spent 
on works which will give employment, introduce capital, and be 
reproductive. It is lamentable that a country practically without 
roads and with not one-tenth of tHe railways which it ought to have, 
should be compelled to spend a large portion of its small income 
upon its army and navy. It has already borrowed since the 
revolution, including what is necessary to cover the deficit for the 
present year, eighteen millions of pounds. No portion of this new 
debt has thus far been spent on public works. Turkey’s improve- 
ment in the collection of the revenue will check considerable leakage. 
Economy in the administration will lesserexpenses, but with both 
these reforms it will be difficult to make ends meet. Turkey’s 
experience since the revolution has taught the dangerous lesson that 
it is easy to borrow. But financiers are already beginning to ask 
whether it is wise to let her have more. 

Within the last five years the Power were persuaded to allow 
Turkey to increase the general import duly from eight to eleven per 
cent., and she is now inviting their acqu&scence towards increasing 
this to fifteen per cent. The proposal has its dangers. No one in 
Turkey seriously supposes that the foreign importers into Turkey 
will pay this rate, and as the half-starved agriculturists, that is, 
three-fourths of the population, will find the price of everything 
ena they will be disposed to ask, is the new régime better than 
the old? 
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A year's experience has confirmed the view expressed ın these 
pages that the new régime would find its greatest difficulty in getting 
itself understood in the eastern portion of Asia Minor. Ignorance 
and fanaticism are more deep-rooted there than elsewhere in the 
Empire. The people know that there is a new Sultan and that there 
is an institution called a Chamber of Deputies, because they have 
been asked to vote for men to be sent there. More important still, 
they recognise that they can now go from one village to another 
with much less difficulty than before. But they are already asking 
what good comes to them from these changes? What they want 
are results which they can see. The labouring man wants work; 
the peasant desires roads to get his produce to market. The Kurds 
know the new régime as one which is trying to prevent. them from 
plundering the Christian. It is idle to ask men who are mostly 
barbarians and on the verge of starvation to wait indefinitely; or 
even to ask Armenians to be satisfied with the Constitution, unless 
some material advantage can be shown. The peasants are not 
intelligent enough to proclaim their wants. So long as they are 
discontented many of them will fall an easy prey to reactionaries. 
Intelligent foreigners among them who know the country and the 
people have no doubt as to what the population requires and what 
ought to be done. A friend who has lived in 'Armenia for many 
years speaks emphatically as to the need of railways as well as of 
ordinary roads. For a country like Anatolia they are the greatest 
of civilisers. They introduce new men with new ideas. They 
enable the barbarous Moslem to visit towns where something 
approaching to Western civilisation can be seen. They help the 
‘barbarous Armenian to see hope in the future of the country. They 
increase the price of labour, enable the small agriculturist to reach 
a market, and create for the province what is comparative wealth. 
Misgovernment and no government have made half of Asia Minor a 
desert, with isolated villages, where the inhabitants never dream of 
doing more than get a Bare living, and where death by starvation 
is almost a constant factor in every district. 

The Government is blamed, and not altogether unjustly, for not 
having done &nything during the past eighteen months to start a 
single railway. Various projects for building them have been sub- 
mitted by English, French {ind American capitalists. Of the many 
proposals, only one asks for a subsidy. But though several of 
these projects are of the kind which Australians or other British 
Colonial Governments would have welcomed as means to open up 
new country, none has yet been sanctioned. The explanation: hes 
in the fear of taking responsibility. The Government is afraid of 
taking decision, afraid of being attacked by the Chamber of Deputies 
or by the local newspapers. “Get on—do something!” is the cry 
that is rising from the well-wishers of constitutional Turkey, and 
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especially in reference to Anatolia. Until this something is done 
the population is liable to forget that the Government is striving 
hard to repress outrages by the Kurds, to compensate Armenians 
who have been driven from their homes, and generally to keep the 
peace among the conflicting elements of the population. 

I pointed out on a previous occasion that, though the form of 
constitutional government might be kept for Anatolia, exceptional 
arrangements would be found necessary for one province, and 
probably for several. The first portion of the Empire to which such 
exceptional arrangements have been applied is the vilayet of Bagdad. 

On the last day of March Nazim Pasha left for Bagdad. He had 
with him a retinue of sixty-two military officers of various grades, 
a number of trained gendarmes, and some specially-selected police. 
He had been appointed to the governorship of Bagdad several weeks 
earlier, but it was not considered desirable that he should leave, and 
certainly Nazim himself did not consider it desirable, unless he was 
furnished with exceptional powers. There have been troubles in the 
neighbourhood of Mossoul. The whole of the district between 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf has need of a strong Governor. 
The provinces of Bassorah, Bagdad and Mossoul have little connec- 
tion with the capital, and know little or nothing of constitutional 
government. Almost as jealous of Stamboulis in ganeral as they are 
of non-Moslems, the population outside the two or three towns show 
the worst features of Moslem ignorance and fanaticism. Under an 
incompetent or disloyal Governor they might furnish the most 
dangerous elements for a reactionary movement. The preliminary 
problem was how to repress existing disorders. The next was how 
to kéep the population loyal to constitutional government and to 
‘prevent movements in favour of reaction. It was for their solution 
that the Ministry, with the aid of Nazim, made a new departure. 
He becomes a Governor-General, a Viceroy, with more complete 
powers than any other Governor, a Civil Governor and commander 
of the Sixth Army Corps. On the occasion of his leaving Constan- 
tinople there was an important demonstration of sympathy with him 
in a task which all recognise as a difficult one. His personal 
character, the suffering he underwent during seven long years while 
a prisoner confined to one small room at ¥rzinghian, and his remark- 
able escape a few weeks before the refolution of July, 1908, all 
appealed to popular sentiment. But the Wemonstration was mainly 
that of serious men—of the most capablé men in the Ministry and 
of the members of the Committee of Union and Progress. These 
men were conscious that the task which Nazim has undertaken may 
have extremely important consequences. He has gone to Bagdad 
really to try the experiment of decentralisation. Some of the leaders 
of the Committee have shown a dread of any step of the kind. The 
utterance of the word seemed to some of them to imply treason. 
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They dreaded the idea of decentralisation more than any Englishman 
did that of Home Rule for Ireland. Nor is it difficult to understand 
their objection. ‘The nation 1s a congeries of peoples—Turks, Arabs, 
Kurds, Greeks, Armenians and others of less importance. Language 
and religion also divide the people into sections. The aim of Young 
‘Turkey is to weld all the inhabitants of the country, irrespective of 
race, language and religion, into one people. It is a noble aim, and 
one with which Englishmen can sympathise. 

But the difficulties in its realisation are many. The most natural 
way of guiding a team composed of so many different horses is to 
keep all the reins in the hands of one driver. To drop metaphor, 
` at 1s to centralise all government in the capital. This has been the 
policy since the revolution. It is not new, but a continuation of that’ 
which has existed in Turkey for a century—that is, since the 
abolition of a species of feudalism in which the derry-beys were 
local rulers. But all writers who have dealt with the question of 
misrule in Turkey during the last half-century—not to go back any 
further—have recognised that centralisation has been one of the 
curses of Turkish government. It was mot merely that Governors 
bought their positions and used them for extortion to enrich them- 
selves, but that all Governors had a tendency to become bad because, 
amid many temptations, they could not be controlled. It is easy to 
understand how this came about. The want of roads isolated a 
distant province more completely than if it had been an island. A 
Governor, in the many places where no foreign post-offices existed, 
usually caused every letter received or sent tobe opened and examined. 
‘Cipher telegrams were forbidden except for foreign Consuls. Some- 
times, indeed, as about three years ago at Erzeroum, the Turkish 
notables collected in a body and sent telegrams in their names 
demanding the recall of the Governor. But such cases were rare. Such 
action could only be resorted to when virtually by his exactness the 
. Governor had made himself unpopular with the whole community. 
The more usual case was that the Governor was occupied in feather- 
ing his own nest, and, unless his plundering was general, no one 
ventured to interfere. Under such conditions no roads or bridges 
were repaired, nothing was done in the way of improvement, and the 
condition of the province went from bad to worse. 

Of course, an improvergent in these respects at once followed the 
revolution. Better Gofernors have been named, and each one 
recognises that he is on his good behaviour. But many of the serious 
drawbacks to centralisation continue. In certain respects they have 
become worse. Young Turkey is mostly represented by young men 
who are full of energy and enthusiasm. The old system under which 
responsibility was spread over a great number of persons, and there- 
fore could not be fixed on any one, has gone. The Ministers now 
are responsible. An amount of labour is thus thrown on them which 
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they simply cannot get through. They are trying to do everything 
themselves—to keep even the arrangement of detail in their own 
hands. Abdul Hamid tried the same system, and failed. The 
provinces, under the impulse of the change accomplished in 1908, 
desire to make many and useful changes. Energetic Governors 
prepare plans for gendarmery, for the repair of roads and bridges, 
for the construction of railways, the drainage of marshes, and a 
hundred other improvements. All these have to be sent to the 
capital for examination and approval. I have trustworthy private 
information that some of the best Governors are chafing at the delays 
which occur, and there is a widespread feeling that there 1s as much 
difficulty in getting public improvements accomplished as under the 
old régime. The complaint is not justified to the extent to which 
itismade. But that the delays are long, prejudicial and unnecessary 
as beyond doubt. 

The remedy for this state of things is decentralisation. Give full 
power to the Governor and his local Council, and hold him respon- 
sible if he sanctions anything in the province of which he is the 
ruler which is opposed to the general interests of the Empire. 

The result of the experiment in Bagdad will be watched with great 
interest. A plan of somewhat the same character is under con- 
sideration for Arabia. The population of Syria feel the necessity 
for more local government. I anticipate that, in spite of the natural 
fear of decentralisation lest it should weaken the Empire as a whole, 
@ certain measure of local government will be found necessary 
throughout the country. The Chamber of Deputies will be the bond 
of union under the Sovereign; nor is there any apparent danger 
that any province will endeavour to separate itself from the Empire. 

It is pleasant to take note of the progress which Turkey has made 
during these two years. I am disposed to give the first place to the 
development of gendarmery. To provide security for life and pro- 
perty is the first duty of a Government, and the institution of a 
system which will do much to accomplish thig’result is an invaluable 
advantage. It is pure gain. If the intervention of the Powers in 
Macedonia had produced no other result than the creation of such 
a system it would have rendered invaluable service to the country. 
It began to work so well even before the revolution that with common 
consent it was extended after that event to pther parts of the Empire. 
Schools for the traming of gendarmes Have been established in 
‘Smyrna and Beyrout upon the model of ghat opened a few years 
ago in Salonica. The men are taught under European officers, and 
after trainmg command respect from all sections of the population. 
It was natural that they should be regarded with jealousy by the old 
force of zaptiehs, and hence in various places they met with opposi- 
tion, the most recent example being an outbreak in Beyrout, where 
the rivalry between the old and new forces led to bloodshed. But 
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the population- ın general gives them a hearty support, and the 
inhabitants of the interior are beginning to show a confidence in the 
gendarmery which’ they never showed in the ordinary zaptiehs, and 
to assist the authorities to keep order. The men are taken from 
the recruits. All serve for six months as soldiers; then volunteers 
are taken from among them to serve for three years in the gen- 
darmery. They receive a slightly higher pay, and thus the service 
| gets the best men. Under the old system the zaptiehs were the ` 
riff-raff of the army. 

The reports which reach the capital of the spread of the system 
and of the reputation which the men are gaining are altogether 
satisfactory. In the province of Smyrna there are upwards of 1,700 
of them. A British ‘officer, Major Stephen, who is in charge of the 
Gendarmery Reform School, has already 440 recruits in hand, and 
will soon have 600, ` 

Another sign of progress which strikes the attention of the old 
residents in the country is the conduct of officials generally towards 
the public. The gendarmes in Constantinople are appreciated by 
thé population. They have evidently been instructed that they exist 
for the convenience of the public, and are surprisingly ready to give 
assistance. They will aid a passenger to find his way, and show a 
desire to be useful. A few weeks ago, in a remote and purely 
Turkish quarter of Stamboul, I was with an elderly Scottish pro- 
fessor, who suddenly broke down from fatigue. I hastened to find 
him a seat; but a gendarme came up, fetched water, rendered other 
services, and was as courteous to our party of five as the best of 
London policemen could have been. ‘Almost everybody has a 
similar story to tell. The only comment upon them is that such 
things would not have happened two years ago. 

Merchants in the capital and other seaports are unanimous im 
admitting that great reforms have beén accomplished in the custom- 
houses. Credit is largely due for this change to the late Sır Nicholas 
O'Conor, who carefully stipulated for improved management before 
he advised his Government to consent to the increase of customs 
dues by 3 percent. Mr. Crawford was permitted by the British 
Government to leave Egypt, where-he had reorganised the custom- 
house service with conspicuous success, and to undertake a similar 
service here. Though he forbade the demanding and even the 
accepting of dakshish, qnd is a strict disciplinarian, requiring the 
punctual attendance of his employés, yet he has earned not only the 
respect of the merchants, but of those under him, who speak warmly 
of the justice of his rule and his sympathy to all who render faithful 
Service. ' 

Social reforms are making progress. Perhaps the most note- ~ 
worthy is that for the education of Turkish women. It is largely 
spontaneous, and though regarded with sympathy by all well-wishers 
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of Turkey, owes little of its force to foreign influence. From the 
frst days of the revolution the leading Turkish women have shown 
good sense and moderation. A few extremists wished to make 
changes which would show to the world that they were now eman- 
cipated. Some went so far as to discard the yashmak, or face 
covering. But the more thoughtful among them recognised at once 
that conventionalities must be respected ıf useful reforms were to 
be pressed forward. The Turkish—not necessarily the Moslem— 
idea is that to uncover the face in presence of men is immodest. 
‘The few women who violated the conventionality were regarded 
and treated as English ladies would be if they walked down 
Regent Street in very low-necked dresses. Nothing would have 
more retarded the advance of Turkish women than that their conduct 
should have suggested immodesty. 

The reforms sought by Turkish women are of a sensible and 
thoroughly practical character. They have had the sense to realise 
that their great want is education. Classes on a variety of sub- 
jects have been formed in the capital—always, I repeat, by the 
women themselves—which are now steadily at work. The informa- 
tion I receive from my female friends of these meetings is 
curious and interesting. There is a new spirit in Turkish women 
of the higher and middle classes. Many of them have acquired 
French, as the language which their fathers, husbands and sons must 
know if they aspire to fit themselves for many of the offices of 
Government or to communicate with members of other than Turkish 
communities. The social conditions under which Turkish women 
live, especially their non-intercourse with men other than their 
nearest relations, cause them to have abundant time on their hands. 
There is an enforced inactivity, which develops among the thought- 
less a pernicious idleness. Among those who can read French many 
are great readers of novels, sometimes, it must be admitted, with dis- 
astrous results. Readers of Pierre Loti's book, “Les Désenchantées,” 
will find a vivid description of this class of Purkish women. Not- 
withstanding its beautiful description of life and scenery, I entirely 
agree with my late friend Hamdi Bey, whom Oxford honoured as 
recently as October last, that as a description of women’s life in 
Turkey it is essentially false. The number of women who regard 
the frivolity and the sentimentality therein, depicted as forming an 
ideal is extremely limited. It ought to be\so, and it is so, or the 
future of Turkish women would be one of despair. 

But there are others who, even if they are acquainted with this 
form of French literature, rise superior to it. Some of them know 
and appreciate our English literature. They have received instruc- 
tion in American or English schools, or have had English or German 
governesses. A few such women have exerted a great influence for 
good among tlieir fellow-women in the capital who are ignorant of 
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HE last century has witnessed many remarkable developments. 
in science, but with regard to their effect upon the condition 
ot society probably none have been more important than those which 
have tended still further to displace manual work by various forms 
of machinery, and unskilled labour ‘by that requiring technical know- 
ledge. Muscle is gradually being ousted by mind. It is not too much 
to say that, for success in life, intelligence is more vital than ever 
it was before, and it may safely be affirmed that, with further 
advances, the demands upon the intellectual faculties of each indi- 
vidual will become still more exacting. On this account alone the 
subject of the feeble-minded—that class of the community deficient 
in intellect—is one well worthy our attention. But when it is also. 
shown, as it has been shown by the inquiries, of the recent Royal 
Commission on this subject, how intimately this question is connected 
with those of ‘unemployment,: pauperism, prostitution and crime; 
when it is further shown how the propagation of these persons is 
threatening to imperil the very life of the nation by inducing a wide- 
spread degeneracy, it will, I think, be admitted that the question is 
one of the most tremendous importance. It is for these reasons that 
I venture to give a brief account of the feeble-minded in the light 
of the Report and Recommendations of this Commission., 

The Royal Commission on the care and control of the feeble-minded 
was appointed in 1904 in response to a growing feeling that a full 
inquiry into this subject was urgently needed. Its terms of reference 
were “to Consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and 
“epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded, or defective persons 
“not certified under the Lunacy Laws; and, in view of the hardship: 
“or danger resulting to such persons, and to the community, from 
“insufficient provision for their care, training and control, to report 
“as to the amendments in the law or other measures which should 
“be adopted in the matter, due regard being had to the expense- 
“involved in such proposals and to the best means of securing 
“economy therein.”* 


* A subsequent Royal Warrant extended the scope of the Enquiry so as to 
include the certified insane. 
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The Commission sat for four years, and durmg that time examined 
no less than 248 witnesses having special knowledge of the subject. 
It also instituted a series of personal investigations by medical 
experts in sixteen selected areas of the United Kingdom, having an 
aggregate population of nearly four millions. It obtained much 
information on the subject from our Colonies and various foreign 
countries, and five of the Commissioners visited the United States 
of America. The Report, presented in 1908, is contained in eight 
Jarge Blue Books, and is of the most elaborate and comprehensive 
nature. 

I mention these facts in order that it may be quite clear that this 
question has been dealt with in no perfunctory manner, but that the 
whole inquiry has been conducted with the most painstaking care 
and thoroughness. 

In giving an account of the facts disclosed it is, of course, impos- 
sible for me to deal with every aspect of the question, or even with 
all the classes of persons coming within the scope of the inquiry. I 
shall, however, endeavour to describe the salient points, and it is with 
the feeble-minded, as distinguished from the insane, that I shall 
chiefly deal. 

First and foremost, who are the feeble-minded? As is well known, 
normal individuals differ greatly in the degree of their mental 
capacity, and consequently it might at first sight appear that the 
feeble-minded were merely the least intellectually gifted—the inferior 
members—of normal mankind. This is not the case. They belong 
to a totally distinct and pathological group. They suffer from a 
deficiency of mind, a failure of mental development, which is of pre- 
cisely the same kind as, and merely differs in degree from, the states 
of idiocy and imbecility. Further, although this defect may be 
ameliorated it can never be cured, and it is necessary to state most 
emphatically that by #o method can the feeble-minded person be 
converted into a normal individual. 

It would be out of place to enter here into affy detailed description 
of mental defect or the manner in which it is produced, but there 
are a few points of so much importance to a right understanding of 
the question that they must be referred to. It is not so very long 
since that this condition was looked upon as an utterly inexplicable 
phenomenon, as an accident that might happen in any family, and 
no more to be foreseen or avoided than an earthquake or volcanic 
eruption. Recent research, however, has shown the fallacy of this 
view. With the exception of a very small proportion of cases which 
are due to accidental and unavoidable causes, we now know that 
mental deficiency is the result, not of chance, but of law; that, in 
short, it is the consequence of a morbid inheritance, the ancestors 
usually being insane, epileptic, or sufferers from some other marked 
mental abnormality. 
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Another important point is-the transmissibility of feeble-minded- 
ness to a subsequent, generation. ‘Lhis is a fact which 1s recognised 
by every experienced observer ; indeed, it 1s’: probable that in the: 
whole realm of medicine there is no disease which shows a greater 
tendency to be passed on to the offspring than does mental deficiency. 

With regard to their mental characteristics, ‘these persons have 
been well defined by the Royal (College of Physicians as those “ who 
“are capable of earning a living under favourable circumstances ; 
“but are incapable, from mental defect existing from birth or from 
“an early age, (2) of competing on equal terms with their normal 
“ fellows, or (0) of managing themselves and their affairs with ordinary 
“ prudence.” , 

Since, as will subsequently be seen, the present conditions are 
decidedly unfavourable, these persons are gradually but inevitably 
swept out of life’s stream into the nearest backwater. In some cases 
this is the workhouse, in others the penitentiary and rescue home, 
the asylum, prison or inebriate institution, and the inquiries of the 
Royal Commission are of particular value as showing the extent to 
which this process takes place and the general location of the feeble- 
minded. ' 

Tt is calculated that of all the workhouse population in the country 
from one-fifth to one-fourth are mentally affected and quite unfitted 
to be at large. It is estimated that -83 per cent. of the elementary 
school population of the country are feeble-minded children. This 
percentage may not seem very large, but it amounts to a total of 
over fifty thousand children in England and Wales. The evidence 
of prison medical officers of great experience is to the effect that at 
least 20 per cent. of the criminal population of the country are 
mentally defective. Careful inquiries as to the mental condition of 
_ chromic inebriates admitted to reformatories under the Act of 1898 
show that two-thirds are mentally deficient and irreformable. At 
‘least 10 per cent. of the tramps promenading the country are feeble- 
minded. With regard to rescue homes and penitentiaries it is difficult 
to obtain actual figures, but it appears probable that, on the whole, 
about half of these unfortunate girls are mentally deficient and quite 
incapable 8f looking after their interests. 

It is perfectly clear from these figures that the mentally defective 
must form no small proportion of that ineffective class who drain the 
ratepayers’ pockets and the philanthropist’s purse. What their actual 
cost is to the State cagnot be calculated, owing to their constant 
migration from one institution to another, but it may be stated that of 
all the mentally affected persons in the country no less than two-thirds, 
or 67 per cent., are supported, directly or indirectly, partially or entirely, 
‘by the general public. With regard to many of those in workhouses, it 
has been calculated that the amount expended by the State, from 
birth to the grave, must be close on £2,000 per head. And for all 
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this expense there is practically no return. The conditions under 
which the majority of these unfortunate persons live are rarely such 
as to conduce to any personal comfort; the fact that practically no 
attempt is made to utilise what working capacity they undoubtedly 
possess means that the expense brings in no economic return; whilst 
the’ utter absence of any legal powers of control causes them to be a 
standing menace to the well-being and safety of society. 

The daily papers abound with instances of offences against the law . 
committed by these persons, and although for the most part they are 
of a minor character, such as vagrancy, drunkenness, sleeping out, 
larceny, rick and gorse firing, and similar acts of wanton destruction ; 
yet in not a few instances they are much more serious, and consist 
of train-wrecking, criminal and homicidal assaults, and even murder. 

The lot of the feeble-minded female is not only so sad and 
deplorable for the unfortunate woman herself, but is also fraught 
with such grave peril to society that it deserves particular mention. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that many of these women, 
sometimes even mere girls, are possessed of such erotic tendencies. 
that nothing short of lock and key will keep them off the streets. 
Apart from this, however, one of the most marked characteristics of 
this class is their utter inability to protect themselves. They fall 
an easy and willing prey to the first evil-disposed man they meet. 
I may say that during my investigations on-this subject in Somerset- 
shire I found that of all the feeble-minded women in the area nearly 
two-fifths had given birth to children, two-thirds of whom were 
illegitimate. Also that fully half of the women admitted into the 
workhouses to be confined during the previous five years had beem 
feeble-minded. And I believe this state of affairs to be probably 
fairly typical of the whole country. The Preventive Committee of the 
National Vigilance Society made a special inquiry into this subject. 
They ascertained that during the year 1889, 715 weak-minded women 
passed through 105 workhouses, whilst out of 56 workhouses there 
were 366 such women who were leading imm6ral lives. Further, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that in very few cases is the propagation 
by these women limited to a single child; more often their offspring 
number three or four; but even six or more are by no means 
uncommon. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the number of children born of 
feeble-minded women throughout the country must be very consider- 
able, and when we remember how strongly hereditary this condition 
is, and how exceedingly probable it is that these children will grow 
up, if not actually mentally defective, at any rate paupers, prostitutes, 
criminals or ne’er-do-weels, we see how serious must be the conse-- 
quences of this propagation upon the future of the nation. 

As further evidence upon these points and as illustrating what, in 
my opinion, is the most serious aspect of all in this question—namely,. 
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its bearing upon national degeneracy—I_ may refer to the following 
facts. 

As is well-known, the birth-rate of the country is steadily 
declining ; but this decline is not general, it is selective, and unfortu- 
nately the selection is in the wrong direction. There is not the 
shghtest doubt that the decline is chiefly incident 1n—indeed, one may 
say practically confined to—the best and most fit elements of the 
community, whilst the loafers, the incompetent, the insane and feeble- 
minded, continue to breed with unabated and unrestricted vigour. 

It was ascertained by Dr. Potts that in one workhouse alone sixteen 
feeble-minded women had produced a total of 116 children, and in 
one family of fourteen children only four had been able to do 
remunerative work. Nearly ten years ago I pointed out that the 
average number of children in mentally degenerate families was 7-3, 
or considerably more than half as many again as the general average 
for the whole population, which was 4.63. Further, this increased 
production 1s not counter-balanced by any correspondingly increased 
destruction; the mortality-rate amongst these children is practically 
identical with the average for the country, so that we are face to face 
with an ever-increasing survival of the unfit. I have ascertained that 
150 pairs of degenerate parents produced af least 1328 persons 
definitely diseased in mind or body, and there can be little doubt 
that the great majority of these will contribute to the next generation 
in the same ratuo. l 

Now, 1f these degenerate persons mated solely amongst themselves 
it might be possible to consider the matter with a certain amount of ` 
equanimity, for it is possible that in course of time the disease would 
become so accentuated as to result m the sterility of its victims and 
thus work out its own destruction. Unfortunately, however, this is 
not the case. These persons mate, either legitimately or ilegiti- 
mately, with the healthy members of the community, and it is this 
which constitutes such ą grave danger to the State’ For although 
this admixture dilutes and delays the full fruition of the morbid germ, 
it means that fresh blood is being constantly dragged into the vortex 
of disease, and that the aggregate vigour and’energy of the nation 
1s being seriotsly lowered. ; 

The whole tendency of recent inquiries is to show that the feeble- 
minded are not an isolated class, but that they are merely one phase 
and one manifestation of a deeply ingrained degeneracy. They are 

the kith and kin of the epileptic, the insane and mentally unstable, 
-the criminal, the chronic pauper and unemployable classes, and I am 
convinced that the great majority of the dependent classes existing 
to-day owe their lack of moral, mental and physical fibre to the fact 
that they are the blood relations of the feeble-minded and are tainted 
with this degeneracy. When we consider the extent of these classes, 
when we realise how the ever-increasing strain they impose’ upon 
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the sound and industrious members of the community must impede 
national advance, then we begin to see how far-reaching the question 
of the feeble-minded really 1s. 

Some idea of the extreme ‘gravity of the matter at the present 
moment is afforded by the Commissioners’ estimate of the number 
of this class now existing. It is calculated that in the whole of 
England and Wales there are no less than 271,607 persons suffering 
from pronounced mental disease, equivalent to one affected to every 
120 normal individuals. And there can be no doubt that this pro- 
portion is increasing every year. 

We may now briefly refer to the present methods of dealing’ with 
these persons. Justice is proverbially “blind”; nevertheless, it 1s 
somewhat startling to find that (with a trifling exception to which I 
will allude in a moment) the law of England has no knowledge 
whatever of the condition of feeble-mindedness. The lunatic, the 
imbecile, and the idiot it recognises, and to a certain extent provides 
for; but the feeble-minded adult is absolutely unknown to the 


-Statute Book of this country. These persons, although quite 


incapable of holding their own in the world, are nevertheless expected 
to shift for themselves just the same as any ordinary individual. 
Should they commit crimes they are punished just the same as if 
they were fully compos mentis, for they cannot be certified as insane 
under the existing statutes. And even although the prison medical 
officers may know them to be defective, irresponsible, and unfit to 
be at large, they cannot be detained after serving their sentence, but 
must be again discharged to their old mode of life, in the certain 
knowledge that fresh crimes will be committed. Many of these 
persons have served scores, and some hundreds, of terms of imprison- 
ment. The feeble-minded woman may come as often as she likes 
to the lying-in ward of the workhouse, and, although it is certain 
that the great majority of the children she deposits there will in their 
turn continue the same parasitic existence and will form fresh centres 
for the spread of the disease, yet there is ‘no power to detain her 
or to check her propagation in any way. The feeble-minded in-and- 
out bf the workhouse comes in and out at'his own sweet will. Even 
should these persons wish to marry the law imposes mo hindrance. 
It has been said that there is a partial recognition by the law, and 
it is necessary to make a brief allusion to this. In the year 1899 an 
Act was passed permitting local education authorities to establish 
special schools for the training of feeble- minded children. In some 


, cases this permission has been utilised tò the full, and in a few large 


cities there exist “special” schools of the most elaborate character. 
But the Act is permissive, not compulsory, and, as a matter of fact, 
it remains a dead letter throughout the greater part of the country. 
Thus, whilst in the year '1907 the number of feeble-minded childrer 
was approximately 50,000, the number for whom educational facilities 
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existed was only 9,000, and considerably more than half of this accom- 
modation ‘as in London alone. In other words, the permissive 
nature of the Act results in four-fifths of these children growing up 
to maturity without the slightest attempt being made to ameliorate 
their condition. 

But is the case of the 9,0do who are trained any better? I am 
afraid that, of the majority, the answer must be “No.” This may 
seem somewhat extraordinary, but the.fact of the matter is that 
training alone, however elaborate, is not sufficient for these persons. 
To be of any real use it must be not only more definitely industrial 
and less scholastic than that now generally supplied, but, and still 
more important, it must be supplemented by continuous supervision 
and after care. In other words, each of these children after leaving 
school must be provided with an occupation and an envuonment 
suited to his or her particular capacity. In the absence of this I am 
strongly of opinion that, in the great majority of cases, the amount 
of time and money spent upon the education of these children is 

` practically thrown away ; indeed, I cannot but regard it as the height 
of folly to supply them with these extremely costly and elaborate 
educational facilities until the age of sixteen years and then to turn 
them adrift to shift for themselves as best they may. At the precise 
age, be it remembered, when the emotions and passions are under- 
going active development, and when supervision and control‘are most 
particularly needed. i 

The necessity for this supervision has already been recognised, 
and various attempts have been made to supply the deficiencies of 
the State by the establishment of after-care associations and volun- 
tary homes. There cannot be the shghtest doubt that these have 
done much excellent work, and the experience of the voluntary homes 
is of particular value as showing how eminently suited for institu- 
tional and colony care these persons are. In suitable homes they 
are not only far happier, but they are undoubtedly able to perform 
work of considerable utility. 

Unfortunately there are two great drawbacks to the voluntary 
system, Firstly, there is no power to immure these persons therein ' 
against theis own or their parents’ wishes. Consequently these 
homes fail in the case of the very class for whom.detention is most 
needed. Secondly, the accommodation which can be provided by 
voluntary effort is utterly inadequate to the existing number of this 
class. I have calculated that in the whole of England and .Wales 
there are approximately 55,000 feeble-minded persons above the age 
of sixteen years; there is voluntary accommodation for only 3,000, 
and the greater part of this is by means of the institutions licensed 
for the care of idiots. In this question, as in many others, voluntary 
effort has led the way, but it is quite evident that the evil is too 
extensive and too pressing to be effectually grappled with by this 
means. State action has now become an absolute necessity. 
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With regard to some of the other classes of the mentally affected, 
namely, the lunatics, idiots and imbeciles, there is, as I have remarked, 
fairly adequate legal recognition; but the methods of administration 
and of care and control are so chaotic as to be well-nigh incredible. 
If we include the feeble-minded children, there are no less than five 
public departments having to do with the care of the mentally affected 
population, namely, the Lunacy Commissioners, the Prison Commis- 
sioners, the Local Government Board, the Board of Education, and 
the Inebriate Department of the Home Office. It is quite obvious 
that under such a system, or rather want of system, the cost of 
providing for these persons is enormous, the treatment and control 
‘often extremely unsatisfactory, and the confusion almost indescrib- , 
able. In view of the utter absence of any definite State accom- 
modation for the feeble-minded class it is not surprising to find that 
thousands of these persons pass their days between the high road, the 
workhouse, the rescue home, the inebriate reformatory, the prison and 
the lunatic asylum ; a standing burden to the ratepayer and charitable 
public, a serious menace to the welfare of the State, and a still greater 
menace to the future development and progress of the nation. 

It 1s estimated by the Commissioners that there are no less than 
66,509 mentally affected persons in England and Wales who are 
urgently in need of provision at the present tıme. This number, ıt 
should be remarked, does not include certified lunatics, and does not 
include those for whom the present accommodation may not reach 
an ideal standard. It is the number only of such cases as are 
manifestly improperly, unsuitably or unkindly cared for, or who, by 
reason of particular habits and propensities, are a source of danger 
to the community in which they live. z 

Well may the Commissioners say: “Of the gravity of the present 
“state of things there is no doubt. The mass of facts that we have 
“collected, the statements of our witnesses, and our own personal 
“visits and investigations, compel the conclusion that there are 
“numbers of mentally defective persons whose training is neglected, 
“over whom no sufficient control is exercised, and whose wayward and 

‘irresponsible lives are productive of crime and misery, of much 
“injury and mischief to themselves and to others, and ef much con- 
“tinuous expenditure, wasteful to the community and to individual 
“ families.” 5 : 

‘We may now consider the manner in which the Commissioners 
propose to remedy these evils. 

It will, I think, be obvious that the first requirement is the legal 
recognition of, and where necessary, the power to detain persons 
suffering from the feeble-minded grade of defect. One of the first 
recommendations, therefore, is to this effect, and I think there can 
be no doubt that the inclusion of this class within the scope of the 
proposals would not only be an immense advantage to society, but 
to the individuals themselves. 
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Next, in order that all mentally affected persons may be cared for 
with the mmimum expense and the maximum’ advantage, it is 
essential that the present administrative chaos should be replaced 
by a definite and umform system. The Commissioners therefore 
propose that a central authority, or, as they term it, a Board of 
Control, should be constituted somewhat on the lines of, and replacing, 
the present Lunacy Commission. This Board would be responsible 
forthe general protection, supervision and drawing up of regulations 
regarding the training, treatment, accommodation, maintendnce and 
control of ad? mentally affected persons. 


Yhe actual providing of the necessary accommodation would, off 
course, be in the hands of local authorities, and the Commissioners . 


came to the conclusion that the most suitable authorities would be 
the County, or County Borough, Councils. These bodies would 
therefore be required by statute to make suitable and sufficient 


provision for the traming, care and control of all mentally defective - 


persons within their respective areas. For this purpose they would _ 
be able to levy rates and borrow money, whilst part of the expense 
would be met by substantia! grants from the Exchequer. 

It is proposed that the duties of the local authority with regard tö 
the care and general management of these persons should be dis- 
charged by a statutory committee, to be called “The Committee for 
“the Care of the Mentally Defective.” This committee would include 
co-opted members of special experience and knowledge, of whom one 
at least would be a woman, and to it all matters concerning the 
mentally defective (except those of finance and of urgency) would 
be referred by the ‘Council. 


In view of the slight aversion to this recommendation which seems - 


to be present on the part of a few members of County Councils and 


Boards of Guardians, it seems desirable to make a further Brief 


allusion to this point. 

The Councillors say that they cannot do the additional work; the” 
Guardians object to the work being taken out of their hands. In my" 
opinion, the extra work imposed upon the County Councils will be 
extremely slight. They already have the charge of the asylums and 
the schools, and although the powers of the new Statutory Committee 
will be considerably more extensive, it is doubtful whether its work 
will be very much greater than that now devolving upon the Asylum 
Visiting Committee. It will also be assisted by a medical officer of 


. Special experience. With segard to the Guardians, it is perfectly true 


that a class whom they,have hitherto relieved (on the ground of 
poverty, however, not mental defect) will be taken out of their hands; 
but if these persons are to be cared for upori a uniform system, and 
if we are to get the economic advantages which would undoubtedly 
result from their careful classification, it is quite obvious that they 
must be under the jurisdiction of some authority administering æ 
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much more extensive area than that of the Guardians. Boards of 
Guardians could only continue to care for these persons advanta- 
geously by amalgamating, and this, in my opinion, would not be a 
very practicable measure. There can be httle doubt that the 
Statutory Committee of the Council would be only too glad to avail 
itself of the services of those Guardians having experience of this 
class by co-opting them members, and I believe that, in deciding 
to make the Council the local authonty, the Commissioners have 
come to a very wise conclusion. 

Having thus dealt with the authorities, we may briefly consider 
the methods of care suggested. In their preamble the Commissioners 
recommend three general methods as being available for the mentally 
defective, namely, oversight, certification and detention. “ According 
“to the different classes, for some oversight will suffice, for others 
“certification, and for others certification with an order for detention.” 
The aim of the scheme is not the general adoption of any one method 
exclusively, but the application of particular methods suited to the 
care of different persons. In other words, the local committees will 
be granted a very considerable amount of discretion, and will have 
power to act as they think best with regard to each individual case, 
always subject, of course, to the general principles laid down by and 
to the approval of the ‘Board of Control. 

Thus, upon receiving information as to the presence of a ponent 
defective person the Committee may either simply register the case 
and leave it to the care of parents or guardians, with, if necessary, 
the appointment of a “friendly visitor” ; or the patient may be certified 
and placed in a voluntary home, colony, or under private care; or, 
should the nature of the case demand it, the patient may be certified 
and detained in a special licensed institution. It is important to note 
that there is a special recommendation to the effect that nothing in 
the proposals shall prevent a mentally defective person being retained 
under the care of a relative or friend should she Committee and their 
medical officer be of the opinion that such a course is desirable. It 
is also worth noting that all the proposals are accompanied by such 
safeguards as will "effectually prevent any abuse of „power or any 

- wrong use being made of the Act. 

With regard to existing schools, training institutions, voluntary 
homes and colonies, there is no desire that these should be done 
away with. On the contrary, it is laid down that wherever possible 
these should be freely utilised by the local authorities. 

Such, in brief, are the chief matters dealt with in the Report of 
the Royal Commission. As to the importance of this question, I 
think there ,can be no two opinions amongst thoughtful people. 
Whether we regard it from the standpoint of economics, of humanity, 
vor of its effect upon the life and vigour of the nation, it is evident 
that we are face to face with a problem of the highest importance, 
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and one which is urgently pressing for solution. To what extent 
~ would the recommendations of the Royal Commission effect this 
solution ? i 
I think the more one studies the pages of this report the more one 
, becomes impressed wıth-the conspicuous ability, thoroughness and 
` care with which the whole question has been treated. Perhaps a few 
Minor alterations might be suggested, but on the whole there is only 
one consideration of any moment which can really be urged 
against the proposals, and that is on the ground of expense. It is 
| estimated by the Commissioners that the extra annual cost of pro- 
viding for the urgent cases on the lines laid down would. be about 
half a million sterling. „With regard to this, however, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that much of the increased cost would be more 
apparent than real, for, as we have seen, the majority of these persons 
‘are already supported by the public under conditions which not only 


afford no measure of safety to society, but yield absolutely no return. 


‘But even if we have to pay, in view of the facts brought to light by 
this Report, can it be contended that the annual expenditure of an 
extra half-million by a nation whose annual income is two thousand 
millions is tqo big a price? I am convinced that, in the long run, it 
is much more expensive to neglect than to care for these persons, 
and I consider it to be simply suicidal to adopt a parsimonious policy 
in dealing with such a vital issue. 


A. F. TREDGOLD. 
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HE Reformation of the sixteenth century was not the first 
attempt of the kind in the history of the Church. It was but 
the last in a series. From time to time the Church’s instinct of self- 
, preservation drove it to`react against a secularity caught from the 
metheds of empire. The spiritual autonomy of the Church was 
bound to assert itself by repelling the secular corruption of its ethical 
domain. So from age to age movements of reform arose within ts 
pale to recall it from curialism and imperialism to its true work and 
werd. From the Benedictine movement associated with Clugny in 
the tenth century, the Franciscan movement, the Dominican, and 
from such names as Savonarola (so nearly canomised by his Church 
at a later date), we see how inevitable, how persistent, how valuable 
these efforts at reform were. The Orders were all at first reformers. 
And they succeeded to such an extent that when the reformation of 
the Church came in the sixteenth century it had to come as the 
reformation of monasticism by a monk. In the Middle Ages the 
monk was the perfect and ideal figure. And hfe in his community 
was the ideal social life. Some of the greatest Christian triumphs 
were won in monasticism; and accordingly its corruption made the 
most public scandal. It was here, at the headquarters of sanctity, 
that reformation had to begin. Judgment began at the house of 
God. It was the societies that most urgently called to be dealt 
with. 

The influence of the Orders in the way of Church reform, though 
great, was not permanent. They did not really bring about a refor- 
mation of the Church. The abuses deepened, especially in connection 
_ with the Roman Curia. They called into existence the long councils 

of Constance and Basle, which were no mere effectual in practice 


* The present article is based on one by Prof. Max Weber, the Economist, of 
Heidelberg, which broke new ground, and produced a remarkable impression in 
Germany both among economists and theologians. It appeared in Archiv far 
Sociale Gesetagebung und Statistik, XX. XX1., 1905. I might also add that I use the 
word Capitalism not for the system opposed to Labour in the Soclalist Controversy, 
but as the system of the growth and use of Capital which has made the modern 
world possible. è i ‘ 
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than the Orders. All such efforts lacked religious depth. They 
were ecclesiastical rather than religious. They did not reach the 
heart of the Church, nor, especially, the soul of the people. And 
they were not only ecclesiastical, they were papal. They all 
regarded the papacy as essential to the Church. They would only 
do away witht divisions and abusts. Clergy and laity were still , 
separated by the deep old distinction. The place of monk and cleric 
was not cHallenged. Medieval Christianity was not affected in 
principle. Christianity was still regarded asa law. It was essentially 
statutory, institutional, prescriptive. The Christian society remained 
in its age-long control of the Christian soul. The medieval Church 
‘had little other idea than to take the world as it was and incorporate 
it with itself. It was content to paste the ecclesiastical label on its 
outside, to pre-empt it by an external consecration. It made no 
demand for an internal and personal change. It cared nothing for 
renovation of that kind in comparison with the outward submission 
of the soul or the people to its power. And, being obsessed by the 
magic of a baptismal regeneration, it had no such idea of the new 
creation as makes the grand difference between the Gospel and all 
the religions before it. But what Luther brought was a new con- 
ception of Christianity itself, a new order of faith and ethic. This - 
version of faith may be true or false, but the Roman Church rightly 
regards it as another religion. It was impossible, therefore, that 
things should rest at a mere reform. By its conception of religion 
the movement was bound to go on to schism. Luther did not mear 
it. He might declare that his was but the old Christianity of the 
New Testament re-discovered. But none the less it could not live 
in the same house with what Catholicism had come to be. 

Luther’s movement was all the more searching that he did not 
set out with any ambitious schemes of Church reform.~ His work, 
arose entirely out of the satisfaction of a personal religious need. 
For this end he had tried the Catholic means, ‘and failed. And what 
he brought in was ibt so much a new system as a new method. He 
had to escape from the legal method of the Church to the conception 
of a Gospel of grace for the conscience in Christ. The only answer 
that thát grace required was personal faith in ıt. And faith, therefore, 
became central, as personal commerce with a personal Saviour. It 
was the soul dealing with a soul, not with a Church, indispensable 
as a Church was in its place. The individual was lifted out of the 
old kind of dependence on the religious society in which he had been 
reared, even if he did net break his outward connection with it. He 
was made responsible directly to Christ. The obedience contained 
im the act of faith was the only saving obedience; it was not 
obedience to a law, precept or institution. ~ 

The compass of this change was immense. All religious and moraf 
values were re-assessed. It is not wonderful, I repeat, that the 
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‘Roman Church should regard it as another religion rather than a 
_xeformed religion. It was certainly a change whose full scope was 
hidden from its promoters. They were led on, and the whole move- 
ment has been led on, step by step, by a principle which was so far 
from being measured by Luther that it has not been measured by 
most of its adherents now. And its deep consequences may not be 
worked out for a period nearly as long as separates us from its 
origin. What Luther brought was only to a limited extent a revision 
of doctrine. As a new conception of religion it was really a new 
“ideal of life. It is there, in their ideals of life, that Protestantism and 
“Catholicism differ most. The question is more vital than a merely 
‘theological issue. With the Reformation fell the despotic type of 
Church and the monastic idea of life, the idea of two grades of 
religion, two distinct orders of men, two degrees of religious require- 
ment (precepts and counsels), and the superiority of the contemplative ’ 
life. The supremely Christian man was declared to be, not the man 
of meditation and self-mortification, but the man.of moral action 
radiating from the moral act of faith at the new centre of life. 
The natural relations, the whole lex nalure, received a new conse- 
cration, which sprang not from a donum superadditum, nor from a 
' -monastic askesis extra-worldly, but from the whole man’s new creation 
‘by faith in Jesus Christ. The Zer nature was converted in itself, 
and not by association with a new nature sacramentally infused. It 
was developed and sanctified under this conversion, so that human ` 
relations and duties became themselves a divine service. Man’s 
mastery of the world was man taking possession of his owm as its 
rational head and native lord, and not as an external invader. Family 
and business were divine because entered on by men of living faith. 
. Merit belonged to work inside the world’s duties, products and 
relationships, and not outside. The perfect Christian was the 
believer, not the monk, and you could believe with equal 
effect anywhere.. The double, moral standard for monk and ' 
layman, religious and secular, vanished; “and the difference 
‘between evangelical precepts and evangelical ' counsels went with 
it. All moral injunctions were equally valid, or were none. Con- 
` sequently the new faith became a vast new social power. If the 
“individual was set free from the obedience of one society—the Church 
—it was that he might be bound the more to service. of another . 
society in love—mankind. Goodness ceased to be a means of salva- 
tion, and took another moral value and another social effect as the 
expression of salvation, and the due fruit of repentance and faith. 
The change implied that there was a new divine value, and a new 
‘treatment, for all the great social ideas like property, labour, wealth, 
poverty, the State and civil society. Work, which was in the Middle 
Ages a necessary evil, a consequence of the Fall, becamé now a 
divine service. Labour began to be emancipated. It was not only . 
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adjustable to Christian ethics; but demanded, promoted and sanctified 
by it. Contemplation was no longer divine except as a form of 
faith, work, and human service. Men were made for work as birds 
for flying. The real good works were in a man’s active vocation, 
and not in a resigned cloister. Property, in the Middle Ages, was. 
regarded as due to the Fall, and therefore tainted. But that was 
changed when property was regarded as a blessing on work, and 
the effect upon industry was immense, especially on the towns as‘ the 
centres of industry. Labour received a fresh mspiration. Capital, 
from being a storehouse for consumption, was quickened, and began 
to become productive. Once more, as at its beginning, Christianity 
made its appeal to the cities, and the rural parts were pagani. Its 
evangelical genius lies that way. A huge impulse was given to those 
economic forces which, from other sources (like the discovery of 
America, and the infusion of its wealth), had begun to burst the 
traditionalism of methods based on consumption alone. The age of 
the capitalist began to dawn; but as yet it was the nomegoistic 
capitalist—the capitalist with a vocation to master the world as God’s 
steward, and develop its resources as a man now made a freeman in 
God’s economy of the world. The old idea of world-renunciation 
for God was replaced by that of world-mastery for God, and. the 
religious embargo laid upon industry-by a religion that despised the 
world was removed. Religion, from capturing the world for an 
imperial Church, turned now to develop its resources for the glory 
of God. The capitalist might now escape from the divided mind 
with which he had at once pursued commerce and ignored the 
Church’s restrictions (against interest, for example), or compromised 
with them. Commerce entered on its new place in the scale óf 


‘ nobility when active life became the arena of true faith And 


economic development was delivered from the control of the clergy, 
and from the medieval proscription of interest. 

All this may hawe been as great a lapse and error as the Roman 
Church held. I do not discuss that. I am only indicating how things 
went. I am endeavouring to point out historic facts and ethical 
sequences. It is open to anyone to maintain that all this line of 
developnfent has been wrong and contrary to the Divine will. Even 
a scientific historian lke Dollinger maintained, from the view-point 
iof his Church, that the Reformation has, through Liberalism, produced 
Socialism, Pauperism, Mammonism, the robbery and exploiting of poor 
by rich, and the regard for money more than men—all in the absencé 
of a powerful Church to take the human cause under its wing. From 
the other side the socialists denounce the Reformation as the pronun- 


‘ ciamento of private property. I do not go into these issues here. 


I have only to point out that such were the positions taken and the 
action followed by the development of the Reformation. 

It must also be pointed out that the economic, and even the ethical, 
reconstruction of society was no more planned by the first reformers 
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than the reformation of the Church itself. They had no programmes, 
ethical, social or humanitarian. It all followed from their religious 
motives and principles. Repentance was what ıt was for the Baptist, 
not a miserere, but far more, a new life. And the souls salvation, 
effected as it was under the conditions of an ethic as deep as God’s 
holiness, became the one direct and engrossing concern of an ethical 
life. Thus many of the inevitable developments of their position 
would have horrified the Reformers. The men who preached these 
principles were taken in hand by the principles they preached They 
were captured and bound by the ideas they had let loose. Not that 
such a misfortune to Europe as the peasant war was originated by 
the Reformation. The Reformers only opened a fresh vent for 
egitations of the kind, which had become chronic during the close 
of the Middle Ages from the severity of the economic conditions and 
the cruelty of the superiors. That war was the great socialist move- 
ment of the age ; it seized on the Reformation and its gift of the Bible 
to the people; it exploited a far deeper religious issue than itself ; 
and it made that literal and unhistoric use of Bible precepts which 
socialism has always beem prone to do. It strove to cap- 
ture Christianity—which can be captured by no “ism.” It 
tried to set up a community of saints, a new monkery, 
based partly on misery, partly on fraternity, and partly on the 
direct transfer to the sixteenth century of conditions and precepts 

. proceeding from the first. It did not realise, as we now may, 
how unjust it is to a great historic phenomenon like Christianity, 
or the Bible, to make it an ethical cookery book, a collection of social 
recipes for every age. Luther had to resist this movement, on the 
‘ground that it was turning freedom into a new law and making 
fraternity a new despotism ; as all the socialisms do that are merely 
political or economic. He was betrayed into very censurable violence 
in the conflict, both in word and deed; but he saw all his work 
threatened by the movement, and even civilisation itself. It did 
cancel the Reformation in South Germany. And it might have led 
to the Roman recovery of the whole ground but for another phase 
of the Reformation which Catholicism has always felt to be its 

` Supreme antagonist—I mean Calvinism; where the. Reformation 
developed, under the advanced economic conditions of Switzerland, 
France, Holland and England, to found modern capitalism and to 
lead the political and commercial civilisation of the West. 

Luther’s ethical idea was in his doctrine of vocation, But in his 
hands it was only half released from the-medizval form. With all 
ïs new sanctity it still retained in preponderance the idea of 
acquiescence. Your first duty was to submit yourself to the provi- 
dential circumstances in which you found yourself, especially to the 

‘Government. It was to cultivate the Christian faith and temper in all 
situations, however hard or adverse. But the Calvinistic conception 
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of vocation bad a sterner note. ' Accept the civil situation, said 
Luther, and may God mend all. Nay, said Calvin, but we must 
help Him to mend all. In Calvinism the doctrine of predestination 
moved forward to a place ıt never assumed on the Lutheran side, 
though it was held by both. It absorbed the ideas and effects of 
forgiveness, redemption and santtification. It gave ‘all these a new 
complexion. It presented life not as a sphere of pious comfort or 
as a series of evangelical experiences, but as a moral unity leading 
to the life beyond, showing forth the glory and honour of God, , 
mastering the world at His call for His cause, and operated by the 
energy of the electing grace within. This active perseverance in 
grace became a far more important matter than religious impressions 
or experiences. Faith was much less of a quietive and more of a 
motive, and still more of a staying power. Life’s work then becomes 
not a poor, broken fragment, but the vigorous and confident expres- 
sion of an elect destiny, the victorious achievement of an absolute, 
divine behest. Our vocation is not an acquiescence, but a conquest. 
We are appointed not to a station and its pieties, but to a task and 
its equipments. We are obeying an order, not accepting a shelter 
merely Passive obedience, which long was the political atmosphere 
of Germany, gives way to active criticism and control, which has 
been the public mainspring of the West. Faith is not a mere reliance, 
_but an energy. The leading idea was not compliance, but action— 
all under obedience to God. Our circumstances, our Governments, 
were not only to be reckoned with, they might even.be called to a 
reckoning. They were to be treated as manageable factors in another 
order of things which should be more congenial to the divine idea of 
a world ruled for and by the elect to God’s greater glory. In this 
respect the Calvinists were the Jesuits of Protestantism, in ideal 
though not in methods. 

Work, therefore, assumed a different aspect in the Calvinistic 
communities from that which it_held in the Lutheran. It was not 
simply a part of our Service of God, a part of worship, of the Church’s 
exhibiting, confessing faith; it was a part of the Church’s* missionary 
faith, of its aggressive faith, a means of subduing the world to the 
purpose of God and making it palpably serve Him and His glory. 
It was not merely doing your duty in your station. It was fulfilling 
a mission, wrestling with a practical task, overcoming the world’s 
intractability to the uses of grace, whether’that world were. the 
resources of Nature or the energies of Society. Man at his best 
in the elect was a prince of all things under God—even of princes, 
to say nothing of Nature’s forces. ; 


A 
* We have here the key to the paradox, that Calvinism, though the religion of 
an elect, yet was the founder of the great modern mission age in men hke Carey, 
Marshman, Ward and their peers—as the Jesuits have been the missionaries of 
Romanism. The influence of missions is to broaden, but their inspiration is a 
certain intensity and concentration more concerned about depth than breadth. 
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If you are sure, in predestination, of your destiny and your eternity, 
you can exploit the world with immense freedom and confidence. 
It is the ethical part of your religious duty, of your response to elect 
grace. And you can even do it in the natural way of personal gain, 
without succumbing to an inordinate affection for your gain. Fixed in 
your eternal seat, your limbs are loose and free for the occupations 
and possibilities around you. You have a central security, which 
leaves your mind very hmber and clear for the opportunities of life. 
You can see and seize chances; you can utilise junctures and 
, Tesources; you can make natural methods yield far more under this 
ethical inspiration than they would naturally give. Personality, 
character, being freed from the corrosion of guilt and the division 
of war and fear, develops with immense force as the agent and 
adjutant of God in His world. You can subdue to Him the whole 
life and the whole earth. Grace thus realised gives you a great com- 
mand of Nature. You can take up and pursue on new lines the old 
Catholic idea of a Christian civilisation. You can cultivate the ethic 
not of the burgher but of civilisation, the idea which was the great 
effort in the English Commonwealth—the unification of faith and 
faculty, of both worlds, in a Christian society. The Calvinistic ethic 
was. more economic than Luther’s, less oppidan and more civic, less 
homely and more cosmopolite, less provincial, more imperial (and 
therefore more missionary). It had the true public note, the world 
note, the note of affairs and distinction. The saint had what Baxter 
calls “a public’ mind.” “Be thankful,” says Goodwin, “for public 
“mercies to the State you live in. For godly men have ‘public spirtts, 
“and public mercies are principally intended by God for you.” If 
this note had not been so foreign to Lutheranism the whole history 
of Germany and of Europe would have been altered. Here we 
can trace the moral springs both of a free Church in a frée democracy, 
and of the free capitalism and free commerce which exploit Nature 
for,man’s sake because for God’s. We have the spiritual and ethical 
explanation of the progress of the Calvinistic cofintries, both in trade 
and politics, and of the slowness and subjection of the Lutheran in 
proportion as they remained Lutheran. In Lutheranism the 
medieval ethic was but half outgrown. And the growth of Germany 
is due to other than Lutheran influences. 

Moreover, there was in Calvinism and its predestination another 
feature which gave a divine value and intensity to work. When it 
was a question: “How am I to know that I am of the elect?” 
Calvmism placed little value upon subjective assurance, the strong 
feeling or conviction that it was so. It demanded the presence of 
good works, not, indeed, as a means of salvation, but as an evidence 
of saving faith, and not as a sign which faith hangs out but as a fruit 
it produces. For these works were not done by man, but by God 
working in his own. If they were there, God was there in the soul 
that produced them. It was His election in action and effect. Wher 
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the saint was assailed with temptations to doubt his election he was 
advised to leave his introspective questionings and cast himself into 
work as an exercise of his réligion. The object was not narcotic, 
nor was it mere diversion of interest. It was not to numb his doubt 
by distracting his mind to other matters. But it was to find in suck 
work the assurance which nothing else could supply that he was an 
agent of God’s glory. ` The gift which put the subjective seal upor 
the objective election was the gift of perseverance. And this was 
not simply a staying power, but an active. It took shape in the 
continuous and coherent energy of a life—in a hfe which was the 
constant output ofsa spiritual character. The perseverance of the 
saints was not mere tenacity, but their consistent activity in the 
energies of a Christian life. And it was nothing meritorious ; it did 
not win grace; it was merely the expression of a grace already there 
in election. If it slackened there was reason not for thinking we 
had lost an.election we once had, but for doubting whether we ever) 
had it. Slackness, laziness, unfaithfulness, became a badge of per- 
dition rather than its source. And any disposition to presume om 
election and zest on the oars received a sharp check. Religidus 
certainty was bound up with moral energy. 

That is to say, there was in Calvinistic ethic a strongly’ ascetic 
note, very different from the tractable geniality, the Gemuthlichkeit, 
of the Lutheran faith. Its ethical note was ascetic. But it was also 
rational. It was fond of appealing to Rom. xii 1, and treating its 
ethic as a Aocym) rérpea, a service conditioned by the rational 
order, moral course, and spiritual destiny of the world. Its attitude 
to that world was positive and not negative. It was intelligently 
sympathetic in the very basis of its asceticism. It prescribed work 
in a form ‘not only according to our station in life, nor dictated by 
our free fancy, nor with a single eye to our own soul, but according 
to the rational structure and present juncture of a world destined 
| for the kingdom of God. By good works was meant a self-denial 
Which took the shape of duty and toil within the rational economy 
of the world’s life. This public ethic was utilitarian in its note, and 
actual. By works was not meant, as in the Middle Ages, laying up 
a store of merit. Nor did it mean what would be meant now, 
engagement at choice, and sometimes caprice, in philanthropic 
activity. Nor was it a case of sporadic good deeds diversifying a 
life cast in a neutral tone. But it was good works made the note 
and: system of faith’s life—a holy, active life in the conditions, crises 
and opportunities dailyeopened to us, public as well as private. It 
was godly living by principle and method, on 'the great scale as om 
the small. It was what we should have called Methodism, if the 
word had not now been appropriated for another and smaller use front 
that in which it began. “Fhe daily life of the Christian man was 
stripped, of the capricious and casual, and was reduced to a system 
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whose fruits meet us in the fine, strong, reserved and orderly charac- 
ters of the old Quakers or the old Puritan tradition. For though 
Quakerism was not Calvinistic, yet both belonged to the strenuously 
ascetic side of the Reformation—the side that on the one hand made 
public heroes, and on the other initiated, by self-conquest, that mastery 
of the world which we know as modern capitalism. It was the work 
of men too well fortified by their faith to be the victims of their own 
prosperity. We recognise this ethic still when we speak of capital 
originating in labour, thrift, saving, and the self-denying, sober side 
‘of hfe. It 1s the same ethic in pat which called the great orders and 
monasteries of the Middle Ages into being, and which made them 
so rich. But it was detached from that which brought them to 
corruption and dust—their negative aspect of flight from the world 
and their self-torment of introspection. It was fructified for the 
future births of to-day, industrial, political and ethical, by a continual 
contact with the world which is the world of all of us, with the 
wational world of Nature and society, and with the actual problems 
which these present to be solved by action alone. The Puritan 
intra-worldly ascetism, which is the foundation of modern commerce 
and democracy, and especially of modern capitalism, differed from 
the mystic monastic form, the extra-worldly, through the erasure of 
those counsels of perfection which made the monk in retreat a greater 
_ Christian than the citizen in affairs. The serious, the ascetic element 
was within life, not outside it. Add to all this that the work was not 

` xo be done merely for personal gain, but for that only in so far as 
was compatible with the glory of God, and the realisation of His 
purpose with the resources of man and the world. 

It seems a paradox to say that Calvinism, which carried to a 
extreme the Reformation protest against tradition, and by its pre- 
destination made the soul most independent of the religious society 
it had been reared in, yet has contributed so much to the`public and 
social developments of the modern world. Yet it is true. And the 
moral is that in the long run society profits more by what ıs done 
directly for the sake of God than by what is done directly for the 
‘sake of man. To the Calvinist the world of Nature or society is 

` there to realise by all its resources the glory of God. Man has more 
to gain for his destiny at the last from a theocentric than from an 
anthropocentric Christianity. The Christian is there in order to'give 
effect to the glory of God in history, on the plane of moral, spiritual 
and social man. The individual call is to realise the glory of God 
in an effective and not a secluded society om earth. For Calvinism 
the public and social energies formed an essential part of man’s whole 
life-work for the glory of God. The work of one’s calling was only 
part of a social action which was also religious; it was faith’s prac- 
tical confession of the God of a rational social order as real as the . 
Cosmos. Accordingly the interest of Calvinism in the social order 
‘ 
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was always more direct and creative -than was the case in 
Lutheranism. While in Germany the sequel of the Reformatıon was, 
on the one hand, the peasant wars, and, on the other, the enhanced 
despotism of the sovereign, in Calvinism the public results were 
Geneva, Holland, the English Commonwealth and the American and 
British constitutionalism. A hke result on France was only pre- 
vented by the too efficient means of the Bartholomew massacre, 
which swept French Puritanism away, or, in the result, drove it to ` 
other lands. The peasant war in Germany was a wild reaction 
against the harsh growth of the State and of capital by men satu- 
rated with humaner views, medieval and Catholic, about property or 
society. To avoid a revolutionary catastrophe to social order 
Luther made terms with the State, and so fastened the ruler on the 
neck of the Church to this day. It is not rationalism that is the 
bane of German Christianity (as the popular notion goes), it is abso- 
lutism; it ıs the State. But Calvin made terms with capital as the 
new power. And so he acquired the future. 

The elect community was an idea as essential to Calvinism as the 
elect individual. But it was not elect in the trivial sense of a late and 
debased Calvinism—a garden walled around, chosen, and made pecu- 
har ground—if by that is meant seclusion from public issues and 
public influence. It is there to control the world, and not to flee 
from it. That is its essential difference from medieval asceticism. 
The community, at once civic and religious, was, no less than the 
individual, an organ for effecting God’s will on earth and realising 
His glory. It was for the establishment of God in affairs. The 
Calvinistic idea of the Church was an aristocratic democracy. It 
had equality within, but ıt was destined to rule those without. If it 
believed in the people it did not believe in the plebs, but only in 
an élite, moral and spiritual, a people of God, which was the privi- 
leged vicegerent of God; and it was provided in the Bible with a 
moral code adequate to all the needs of society, and placed in each 
man’s hands. Calyth, noble, piercing and rational as his interpreta- l 
tions were, represented a more strict Biblicism than Luther. To ` 
Calvinism the Bible was much more than a Book of devotion: it 
was a manual of conduct. It was more than a Book of comfort and 
edification: it was the channel of the election call, the code of law, 
and the charter of a public Church. It was:to cover the whole of 
life. The great Calvinism always moved to the solidarity of the 
Christian life, both private and public. Church and State 
formed a far more lose and direct unity than will ever 
be possible again. The Christian community is, on one 
side, the civic community, on the other the ecclesiastical 
(though in a very different sense from Hookers). Non- 
Christians had not civic rights. (Let it be remembered that all the 
first Reformers were reared in a Europe which regarded every denizen 
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of civilisation as a member of the Church by baptism. The day 
had not yet come for, the recognitian of the Church as a body or 
bodies within the State. If you did not belong to the Church you’ 
were not worthy to be accounted in the State.) But though Church 
and world were not equal, yet within the State, thus defined by the 
Christian and not the natural pale, there was that common equality 
of grace and election which has been the real historic foundation of 
political equality and public control. It would be easy to show that 
the doctrine of election contains the principle, as it made the origin, 
of modern elections. In the community the magistracy was the 

“ organ simply, giving effect to the community and controlled: by it. 
It was liable in the last resort to the resistance of the community. 
In extreme and carefully guarded cases there was the right of 
rebellion, to say nothing of passive resistance, when the magistracy 

' invaded the sphere of faith. And it is the Church’s right, and not 
the State’s, to delimit her own territory, and to refuse obedience to 
the’ State that steps over it. It leaps to one’s mind that, as a matter 
of history, Calvinism was in England the true mother of parliaments. 
In a day when armies settled most things it was a Calvinist army 
that gave Parliament its most memorable place in our history, and 
thus has made this country, so far at least, not only the political but 
the social pioneer of the world. 

The principle in Calvinism which has been most permanent and 
effective for civic posterity is that which regulates the relation of 
the community to its rulers. It was democratic and constitutional. 
The ruler was elective and responsible. As all the elect were respon- 
sible to God, keir elect were doubly so—to God and to Christian man. 
It is not here that Calvinism has given way, in the democratic relation 
of the magistrate to his public;’ it is the other idea that has suc- 
cumbed, the aristocratic relation of the elect to mankind. To every 

` man, we now believe, the call of a Chnstian destiny comes, not to a 
handful, and upon every man in his own order is God's choice. Christ 
is a universal Christ, and therefore the true life and destiny of every 
man. Every man is bom and called to be redeemed in Him. His 
first concern under God was the race. Human nature is made for His 
redemption. The election to redemption is as wide as the range of 
death. If in Adam all died in Christ all are made alive. God’s 
choice of man is at least as wide as man’s choice of evil. All men 
„are the elect. The seemingly elect are but the representatives, 
pioneers, and trustees of the rest. It is a matter of priority and not 
privilege. The emment, the favoured, areeso on the representative 
principle. It is election to burden, responsibility, service, toil, suffer- 
ing, and such glory. But the social result of that view is to set up 
‘between the eminent and the rest of men the same relation as in Cal- 
vinism existed between the ruler and the elect. The ruler was the 
representative and mandatory of the public, and he was responsible 
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to them as the true source of his power. He was not the representa- 
tive of God to the people, but of the people for God’s purposes. 
Divine right to reign depended on the public right to choose. The 
English principle, set up in 1688, of an elective mónarchy is really 
the Calvinistic theory of the Crown. The whole people possesses the 
same relation to the ruler as the elect had in the Calvinistic state. It 
was thus the doctrine of election that was the progenitor of the public 
principle of-elections. It only needed to be broadened in its range 
rather than to be altered in its principle. Our ultimate right to vote . 
depends on a divine call to be voters. i 

How greatly otherwise it has been in the German branch af the 
Reformation. When Lutheranism was driven into the arms of the 
territorial princes it transferred to them the old prestige of the 
Emperor. It did not invest the community (however defined) with 
the fmal power; and it therefore renounced the future. Germany 
has in consequence become the chief representative in the West of | 
the Machiavelian idea—the idea that patriotism is the only morality 
of the statesman, and that, as statesman, he is without moral obliga- . 
tion when it is a question of his country's interests as he perceives 
them. It is an awful power, which should be given to no man. It 
is a doctrine that is nothing less than Napoleonic. Bismarck is the 
Napoleon of Germany, and his influence may be as morally mis- 
chievous to his country for the next century as Napoleon’s has been 
for France. It is a doctrine that, if safe at all, is only safe if the 
statesman be the constitutional representative of a democratic com- 
munity of Christians—a community that has power to rise and dis- 
place him when he does not give effect to its sense of 
being a member of the human family and the kingdom of 
God. The statesman’s duty to the community can only 
be supreme over his conscience if the communitys supreme 
duty is to the law of God for mankind. This is the root 
of the only sound democracy, and it is its authority for 
controlling its rulers in the name of a law and a right greater than ` 
country, as wide as the race, and as high as the kingdom of God. 
The sovereignty of a Christian people is still the true root and guide 
of democracy, which cannot rest on mere natural rights and equalities. 
There is no equality in Nature. It is all the right of the stronger. 
And no ruler of a Christian land may act regardless of ethic in the 
interest of his country; but he must give effect to his country’s part 
in the moral interest of the kingdom of God. The Cromwellian 
principle is the sound democratic principle. It only failed because 
it was before its time, because even he and his had not transcended 
the idea of attaining Christ’s ends by the force of an army instead 
of by public conviction and moral consent. 

The public nght of resisting and deposing the ruler was essential 
and distinctive in Calvinism; and, whether we think it should have 
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gone to regicide or not, we may regard ıt as the principle which is 

, at the root of public hberty and economic progress. The Calvinistic 
` ethic and civilisation, its principle of polity and the State, has been 

the focus of the great Western developments. And it has been the 

. Spring of perhaps the greatest public heroisms that the modern ` 
world has known. It should not be forgotten to-day that in all vital 
respects Calvinism was the supreme liberal movement of its time, 
and long continued to be the foundation and inspiration of all such. 
It was in Calvinistic lands that liberty, trade, industry, capital, 
developed. And it was under its constitutional security and freedom 
that the genius of capitalism with its free initiative and bold enterprise 
really arose. If there is no public interest so great as liberty of con- 
science, of this Calvinism has been, (by its principle on the great scale 
if not always by its practice on the small,) the great protagonist in 
history. All civil liberty rests on liberty of conscience, and liberty of 
conscience rests on liberty in the worship and service of God as the 
Redeemer of conscience. All liberty rests on religious liberty. The 
passion of liberty for worship cannot live except on the experience 
of liberty i» worship. A civil liberty which rests only on natural 
rights and equalities is but imperfectly guaranteed. Civil liberty is 
the right to believe as you please among men. Liberty of conscience 
the right to believe as you must before God. 

Allusion has been made to the effect of the Calvinistic branch of 
` the Reformation on commerce and industry—especially commerce— 
. through the immense contribution from its ascetic ideal of life to: 
the development of capitalism. I would dwell on this. We are 
Prone to associate capital with wealth, and wealth with luxury. And 
it may seem to some strange to connect the spirit of capitalism with 
the spirit of religion, and especially with the spirit of Protestant 
asceticism, even if they got over the shock of associating Protes- 
tantism with asceticism at all. But we need only remember, first, the 
part played in the history of commerce by theelands that adopted 
that faith, together with the economic condition of those lands 
to-day; and, second, the lead taken in the business of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by members of religious 
bodies like the Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians and 
Methodists. These, indeed, differed much in their theology. But 
they were at one in adopting the ascetic and rational side of Protes- 
` tantism, as distinct from the genial and mystic—the side which was 

pre-eminently associated with Calvinistic rather than Lutheran ethic, 
and not with our current naturalism or humanism at all. 

‘A mistake we constantly make is to identify the genius of capi- 
talism with the tastes of capitalists as they are popularly known. 
We lose sight of the ascetic spirit of those who made capitalism a 
„historic power, because it is lost in the hedonism of those who have- 

_Teceived it as a legacy. And we make the further error 
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of associating the spirit of capitalism exclusively or mainly 
with the conservative spirit, or the spirit suspicious or critical of 
progress. We clean forget that, until now, when it has 
announced its own effeteness by an opposite policy capi- 
talism, like Calvinism, was the great protagonist of the liberal and 
progressive tendencies of its day. Our error is the corollary of 
another error—the error of identifying the genius of capitalism with 
the spirit of mere acquisition or greed, the passion of getting and 
keeping. If this were the case how is it that we find cupidity and 
even rapacity just as strong in those countries, like the Mediterranean 
or Levantine lands, which are far to the rear in the economic races? 
The genius of capitalism when it was a moral power is not the 
passion of greed, but the passion of production, of enterprise. It is 
the passion of work which spends little on itself if it gets things 
done. It is engrossed in the task of making the earth yield her 
increase and exploiting the forces of Nature and man for the satis- 
faction, or even joy, of affairs, of success, and mastery. It is the 
satisfaction, the delight, felt by capable people in meeting, mastering 
and fructifying the forces of the world. It is the joy of man’s 
resource forcing to light, use, and increase the resources of Nature. 
In this respect the spirit of capitalism is not among the conservative 
forces, but amongst those of progress. At a time at least it was the 
one antagonist of the traditionalism that made the present ‘simply 
repeat the past. Indeed, till quite lately it is the element of labour 
that has stood for the traditional spirit. It is often felt how conser- 
vative at bottom the labourer is, how hard it is to move him from 
the conventional way, the common task, and the small old round he and 
his fathers have been used to tread. We can remember how opposed 
he was to the introduction of that machinery which has done so 
mouch for him. We often feel how sluggish he is where he has an 
ideal to win and not a grievance to fight. It is on the part of 
capital that the advance, the initiative, the breach with tradition, has 
been. In the march from medizval to modern economics it is the 
spirit of capital that has been the ice-breaker, the path-finder, the 


pioneer of progress, in any positive sense of the word progress— , 


progress on a world-scale. Labour till recently, when socialism has 
supplied if with an ideal religion, has stood either for custom or for 
progress in the mere negative sense of removing the restrictions upon 
the progress of its class. It is the industrial, commercial, capitalistic 
spirit that has been the great agent of social progress in a positive 
sense. It has provided the leaders of emancipation from the Refor- 
mation till now—now when things are passing into a new phase, and 
labour itself, with new responsibility and freedom, develops new 
powers and takes to new ideals. 
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EHMED ALI, Persia’s dethroned Shah, whose confiscated 
jewels have enabled’ the Medjliss to reject the Anglo-Russian 


_ loan, lives, a recluse—almost a prisoner—in Odessa. He, his family 


and suite, are at an advanced stage of out-of-elbowness ; he is closely 
watched by the Persian Government, who ‘are careful to keep com- 
petent spies in the Russian town. A couple of Russian officials are 
the only Europeans besides my unimportant self whom he has 
“received” since his arrival on Russian soil. For this reason. my 


' experience may be of interest to English readers. 


The house, rented to him at an absurdly high price for one year, 
stands at the end of the Gogola, a quiet street which overlooks the 
sea. The gate 1s guarded by policemen, whose business it is to keep 
out the stranger—and the inquisitive. Being with one of the officials 
who see the ex-Shah almost daily, I was admitted without comment. 
The heavy doors, leading from a covered porch into a vaulted hall, 
were opened by a wizened old man, who looked surprised to see a 
woman enter these forbidden portals. The armengement was that 
we were to look over the house and then see the Shah, if he felt so 
disposed. The ground floor belongs exclusively to the suite; his 
ex-Majesty lives upstairs in five or six rooms, which he shares with 
his wife and children. Though a Mahomedan, he has but ene spouse, 
of whom, I was assured, he is very fond. Conjugal discipline is, 
however, well maintained even in exile; the lady, though of royal 
birth, must remain standing whilst her husband is in her room. 

Downstairs a green-coated eunuch met us and told my cicerone, 
in Persian, that his royal master was not*in the best of humours - 
that morning and would probably refuse to see anybody. “Never 
“mind,” said the official, “we must hope for the best.” In this 
optimistic frame of mind we walked through the various rooms, which, 
though clean, are bare and uncomfortable, and utterly devoid of 
anything approaching Oriental splendour. I did not see even a 
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Persian rug throughout the house; these things have been left 
behind in Teheran. We went into the garden, an unkempt piece of 
ground, where the grass has almost ceased trying to grow, and the 
paths are covered with weeds. Below, under the walls, are hovels 
of the kind common to seaport towns all the world over; beyond, the 
Black Sea, covered with a mist promising rain ratber t! than heat, 
suggests how far it is to Persia, —and power. On the only bench 
were two little boys, under the care of a decrepit, dirty old man. 
One looked about three years old, but proved to be five. His baby - 
face was pale and fretful, the large dark eyes disfigured by inflam- 
mation. His little grey drill coat and trousers, cut like a man’s, were 
greasy and threadbare; his shoes were in holes and his stockings 
past repair. On geeing us—our party had been increased by a 
Russian officer and a young Persian, both of the ex-Shah's suite— 
the child ran off, screaming shrilly. “That is His Majesty’s third 
“son,” explained the Persian, who spoke French. “He is a very 
“wild little boy, and dislikes strangers. His younger brother is much 
“mcer” Somebody captured him and brought him back from a 
corner of the garden; but he refused to have anything to do with 
us, and finally, wriggling away, began to play with some pebbles. 1 
have rarely seen a more neglected, unhappy-looking child ; the little 
urchins playing below outside the hovels were a hundred times jollier 
and better fed. 
_ The first thmg to be seen on the upper floor 1s a large covered 
balcony, where the children play. “This was filled with beautiful 
“flowers and plants when we first came from Persia,” explained the 
Persian. “But His Majesty cannot afford to have such luxuries now, 
“and when they faded he was unable to replace them.” It looked 
as cold as the rest of the house, with its cracked marble walls and 
floors. Near it are the ex-Shah’s study, furnished with shoddy 
“Empire” furniture, his bedroom, and the dining-room, the most 
comfortable aparwment in the house, though the table-cloth left a 
good deal to be desired. The reception-room is long, narrow, and 
furnished with terrible chairs of crimson velvet and gilded wood. At 
one end is an alcove overlooking the sed. Here, gazing upon the 
. waters, Mehmed Ali spends most of his tıme. Does he watch for 
some help to come from the other side? If so, he is doomed to that 
deferred hope which makes the heart sick, for his late subjects show 
no wish to have him back. They have sent a “ Young Persian” to 
replace the Russian who formerly acted as Consul at Odessa, and 
the new-comer adds to father than lightens Mehmed’s burdens. The 
suite reports the smallest events of each day at the Consulate; but 
the exile cannot dismiss any of the twenty odd persons about his 
household. “He only receives his allowance (which is at the rate of 
about £30,000 a year) if he obeys all orders issued from Teheran 


and delivered by the newly-appointed Consul. When I saw the. 
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ex-Shah, who has suffered. from low fever since his arrival at Odessa, , 


he was under the impression that his doctor gave him the wrong 


, medicines and his cook poisoned him. He only pretended to eat 


the food prepared for him in the kitchen, and lived upon what his wife 
and her servants cooked secretly in her room. Her maid of honour, 
who has been educated in a Russian school, and is, therefore, far 
more European than most Persians, goes into the town and buys 
rice, coffee, etc. She also chooses warm clothing, which the Shahine 
sends to her httle son, the present Shah, who reigns miserably in 
Teheran. The poor lady cannot forget that she was not allowed 
to take leave of the child before setting out on her exile. The 
“Young Persians” refused to let the parents see the child chosen 
to succeed his father. She has not left her room since their arrival 
in Odessa, and sees no strangers but the wife of. a high Russian’ 
official. f 

Just outside the women’s quarters we saw the youngest son with 
his Russian nurse. : He has the same pale look and the same inflam- 
mation of the eyes. But he smiled, put out a baby hand and lisped 
a few words in Russian. 

At the entrance to the women’s quarters the rest of the party left 
me. The eunuch opened the door, and I found myself in a room 


‘bare of all furniture but a large cupboard and a few cheap mats. 


Several girls, dressed in white breeches, white stockings and long 
shawls twisted about their bodies, came forward and, fingering my 
clothes, asked me questions which, unfortunately, I was unable to 


` understand or answer. Two of them were quite beautiful, with large 


dark eyes and a rosy colour shining through their dark skins. Their 
features were small and their teeth white and even. The eunuch, 
who spoke a smattering of Russian, said the eldest was eighteen. 
They looked five-and-twenty. Suddenly they sprang to their feet, 
crying “Shah! Shah!” and a short, stout man entered the room by 
a door at the far end. His face is pale and puf%; his black eyes 
have the unmistakable look of a despot, who not only cries “ Off 
“with his head!” but enjoys seeing the order carried out. A glance 
from those eyes was enough to convince me that none of Persia’s 
present Ministers who remember him are likely to ask him back 
again. An uncomfortable number of decapitations would be sure 
to follow his home-céming. Though his ex-Majesty did not touch 
upon this subject himself, he asked my cicerone to tell me that the 
reports of his decapitations have been grossly exaggerated in the 
English Press, some papers placing it at sêveral hundreds. The 
actual number during his-reign of nearly three years was, he wishes 
to be known, exactly four. Having looked into Mehmed Als eyes, 
and remembering a certain Blue Book published for the benefit of 
the Mother of Parliaments some time ago, I received this statement 
without comment; but, at Mehmed Ali’s request, I repeat it here. 
i (] 
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Without-returning my salute, and with an imperious gesture, he 
motioned to me to follow him, leading the way to the room with the 
crimson and gilt furniture. Here my cicerone was standing. His 
low salaam was returned with a peremptory nod. Mehmed Ali said 


something ın Persian, which was conveyed to me as his decision to ` 


talk through my cicerone, though he would like me to know that 
he understood French and wished me to speak in that language. 
This three-cornered way of conversing has its advantages: all con- 
cerned grow tired so soon that there is little fear that either will say 
too much. Abdul, Hamid is said to have derived much amusement 
from it, and perhaps Mehmed Ali does too. 

We all stood during the brief interview; the ex-Shah, with his 
despotic eyes, bedroom slippers and shabby, stained, black frock coat 
and black fez, faced us, his thick lips pressed close together whenever 
he was not speaking. When he shot out the first senten'ce,—this is 
the only way I can describe his manner of speech,—I thought he was 
suggesting my bemg flung out into the Black Sea, so threatening his 
manner and so flashing his eyes. I was relieved to find that he only 
expressed his pleasure at seeing a non-Mahomedan woman at such 
close quarters, and hoped I was well My answer was not interpreted, 
because he put up a fat hand and told our mterpreter to say he 
understood. I then asked after his health, whereat he fired forth a 
long string of incomprehensibles which finally reached me in the 
form of a complaint that Odessa air, on account of its dampness, 
is affecting it to a very serious extent; that he -is always feverish, 
can neither sleep nor eat, is afraid to go out, and would very much 
like a drier climate. He thought Baku would suit him. Then he 
asked whether I was American or English. On hearing “Anglaise” 
he frowned-in a way which went far to express his dislike for Albion, 
and said he had been under the impression that he was to meet an 
American. He then began to talk about the greatness of Americans 
and their country, af which he knows something from photographs 
seen in Teheran. He compared Persia with the United States, 
saying that the latter interested him because it represents the 
youngest, as Persia represents the oldest, of the world’s civilisations 
On my askjng what he thought of English civilisation, I was told 
that his Majesty would not speak about England. This venture of 
mine evidently displeased him, for after shortly wishing me a pleasant 
sojourn in Odessa and a safe return “to England,” he left the room, 
making his way to the women’s quarters. 

The next day he sent*a message, saying that I made a most 
pleasant impression, and mentioning the little matter of decapitations. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE PASSING OF KING EDWARD. 


REAT Bnitain’s ship of State has lost her trusty. pilot at a 

G moment when his services can ill be spared. For despite 
the absence of definite disturbing symptoms, the political atmosphere 
of to-day lacks clearness. A vague disembodied uneasiness, a haze 
of suspicion, is floating in the Eastern air, symptoms which we 
could regard without misgivings so long as he stood at the helm. 
For he was an essentially safe pilot, Whose presence on the bridge 
offered a guarantee that neither stress of weather nor abundance 
of shoals would prevail against the vessel or retard its steady pro- 
gress. A British Palinurus, one might call hum, who differed from 
“his mythical prototype in being almost immune from the habit of 
nodding. To me he is interesting mainly by reason of the part—the 
large part—he played in the conduct of our foreign affairs,—for 
whatever competent political analysts, like Mr. A. Balfour, may say 
of personality as distinguished from diplomatic gifts,—he did 
play a truly leading, if not a prominent, rôle n Britain’s and the 
world’s affairs, not merely keeping intact the heritage he had taken 
over from his royal Mother, but enlarging and vastly improving it. 
And the various gifts he deployed in this congenial work came as 
a revelation to most people. It would be amusing, as well as 
instructive, to set the estimates made and expressed at home and 
abroad of King Edward's political capacities during the first year 
of his reign, against the enthusiastic praise and heartfelt gratitude 
freely uttered at the close of his too brief career. They read like 
characteristics of wholly different persofs. To-day the nation is 
painfully aware that death has robbed it of a leader whom it could 
confidently follow, a guide whose vision was not blurred by ready- 
made theonies or sentimental fads; and whose dealings with persons 
were based on close observation joined to thorough familiarity with 


human character. His sense of the practical, too, was marvellous: 
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always close to the concrete, ever in immediate ‘contact with 


fact and reality, and, therefore, perceiving clearly what could and 


what could not be achieved at a given moment, he contrived to 
render everything he touched plastic in his hands. I make this 
statement in the light of convincing data. More than once have 
I had the privilege of observing the King’s cautious way of 
approaching a thorny political problem from afar, and his brilliant 
style of tackling it, once he discerned that it was ripe for solution. 


And ıt was impossible not to admire the rare tact with which, having - 


set the wheels of the mechanism rolling, he withdrew to his conning 
tower, whence he kept a watchful eye on the further progress of 
the work, 


KING EDWARD’S STYLE OF POLITICAL 
WORKMANSHIP. 


An instance that came under my own observation some years ago 
occurs to me now. A certain line of action—technically a matter of 
courtly courtesy, essentially a stroke of political diplomacy—was 
submitted to his consideration under conditions which, to the states- 
' man who proposed it, seemed irresistibly tempting. - And in truth 
it was, or appeared to be, fraught with advantages to Great Britain 
and conducive to European peace. Well, the King considered it 
with open mind, weighed the arguments for and against, saw and 
dwelt upon the advantages it undoubtedly offered, recognised it as 
a thing that should and would be done, but declined to undertake it 
then—the hour, he said, had not yet struck. It would surely strike, 


and in the near future, but until then it had best be relegated to . 


the limbo of possibilities. And subsequent occurrences proved that 
he was night, and shat the aim in view would have been thwarted, 
not attamed, had the proposed action been taken at that particular 
conjuncture. On another occasion, a serious danger, hitherto I 
believe unrecorded, which menaced this country from a side then 
formidable, but now the reverse of unfriendly, was deftly warded 
off and its source sealed up altogether, by the benign influence of 
the King. True, it was only influence, not intervention, still less 
diplomatic negotiation. In fact, the special subject which evoked his 
solicitude was hardly touched upon in the exchange of views that 
passed between him and the personage on whom the final decision 
rested. He scored a brilliant and a solid success, thanks to the 
charm of his conversation, the feeling of implicit confidence which 
his assurances imparted, and, above all, to the sum total of innate 
gifts, his subtle suasiveness and those other imponderable yet real 
advantages to which we are wont to give the name of personal charm. 
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l THE ROYAL DEUS EX MACHINA. : 


Some of our political ‘leaders hold that at was mainly his 
personality and not any special gifts of statecraft that stood King 
Edward in such good stead. In this view I find it hard to concur, 
because ıt leaves without explanation many undoubted and striking 
facts, such, for instance, as that one which characterised the decision 
of his to which I have just made guarded allusion. Doubtless the 
King eschewed the ré/e of diplomatist, which belongs to his 
accredited representatives, intermeddling in every shape and form 
being alien to his nature. Moreover, the well thought-out diplomatic 
campaigns, of which continental politicians profess to believe that he 
was the author, had no existence outside their own ingenious minds. 
They emanated from clumsy and mistaken explanations of subtle 
forces and delicate influences. 

King Edward’s action was almost always indirect. He produced 
soul states; brought on favourable psychic moods in the statesmen 
with whom he came in contact; he “ atmosphered” them in a word, 
and confidently left the rest to the law of cause and effect. Certainly, 
therefore, his personality, combined with that rare fitness for oppor- 
tunity which placed him and kept him ever foremost in the van of 
circumstance, stands for much in the brilhant political successes 
that will henceforth be associated with his name. But it was also 
his merit—a merit which a true statesman will be the last to under- 
value—to have discerned the kind of changes which were sorely 
needed by the Empire, although they were not sought after by our 
altemating Governments. 

When King Edward entered upon the highest duties of State, 
now over nine years ago, Great Britain was beset on almost all sides 
by unfriendly forces, mighty enough—were they but properly 
organised—to crush amd cripple her. And more than once in 
response to the touch, now of this foreign entevprising genius, now 
of that, those divided strengths drew closer together and seemed on 
the point of coalescing. From this curious corner of the archives of 
‘latter-day Europe the decorous gloom of diplomatic mystery has not 
yet been entirely dispelled. The reality, however, of that peril to 
Great and Greater Britain is no longer denied. Yet the country at 
the time was lulled by drowsy men of routine into a feeling of false 
security. And to watch and wait was the narrow rôle assigned by 
the Constitution to the chief of the State. 


KING AND CONSTITUTION. 


Two ex-Premiers have lately taken the trouble to assure us that 
King Edward scrupulously respected those forms of the Constitution, 
never once overstepping the traditional bounds, They are but 
knocking at an open door. Nobody, whose opinion or belief on the 
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subject need be reckoned with, ever mmagined that the opposite 
could be true. In the twentieth century the conception of a Brittsh 
sovereign kicking off the traces would be a gross anachronism. The 
aeronaut, the naval engineer, respect all the laws of the elements - 
. which they are about to conquer and to utilise for the service of their 
fellows. In hke manner the King remained well within the limits 
`of the Constitution, while putting forth his personal influence in 
places to which the poltical action of his constitutional Ministers 
had no access. This course has always been taken, and will 
always be taken, by every chief of the State who feels that he 
also has it in him to do good constructive work for the country to 
whose service his life is devoted. Even foreign potentates have 
been known to send political epistles to British Ministers, and thus 
endeavour to sway British Cabinets. Shall an Englısh monarch be 
grudged that influence over them to which his special capacities 
entitle him? , . 

If, as some politicians appear to suggest, the King had nothing ` 
else to fall back upon than the charm of personality, the qualifica- 
tions of a mere executor of the plans of the Cabinet, how came it 
that the outcome of the policy of those alternating Cabinets was 
political isolation—at first called splendid, and subsequently seen to 
be ruinous? Why had it never entered into the head of any Foreign 
Secretary, Liberal or Conservative, to alter the State ship’s course? 
Was there—could there have been—any reasonable doubt as to what 
awaited it and us at the-end of that drifting cruise? Visible and 
tangible were the effects of that short-sighted line of action during 
the Boer War, which the King inherited together with the Empire. 
Every nation in Europe and the world was then aggressively manı- 
festing its righteous indignation against our “ bullying and injustice.” 
Now one salient personage, now another, strove to fan that indigna- 
tion into the flame of war. King Ldward’s son and heir, on a visit 
to Berlin during that oritical period, was received with icy silence by 
the inhabitants of the German capital, while a Prussian official who 
drove in the fourth carriage behind his—and owing to his scarlet 
uniform was mistaken for a British officer—was greeted with hisses: 
and howls.* On a subsequent visit the hisses ‘began before the 
ptince’s carriage had passed the assembled crowds of Anglophobes. 

In those days the words “European Coalition” were in the air, 
and many hoped, while some believed, that, embodied in troops and 
heavy guns, that coalition of anti-British States would shortly take 
the field and break up the world Empire of Great Britain. 


“ALONE I DID IT.” 


Who changed the face of political things, then? One whose 
entire equapment consisted of the charm of personality? A king- 
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who waited for brilliant suggestions from an official Mentor and 
‘then helped by his own winsome ways to prepare the ground for 

their realisation? Surely the man who brought the ship of State 
. from that insidious sea into tranquil waters was endowed with other 
gifts than those, and must have made extensive use of them. 

In the second year of his reign King Edward brought the South 
African War to a satisfactory end. King Edward? Again, was it 
not rather his responsible parliamentary advisers? History will 
answer that question more fully than contemporary chroniclers. 
‘But it is permissible even now to say that the terms on which the 
struggle was finally wrought out to an acceptable issue might, to my 
knowledge, have been obtained, were indeed as good as formulated, 
a considerable time before. But-the half-offer, half-suggestion, was 
unheeded by the Mentors until the charming personality, and what- 
ever other influences went with that, were brought into requisition. It 

was only after the King had moved, and moved in his own peculiar 
l way, that the Boers were reconciled; South Africa was welded with 
the Empire ; Egypt freed from the last fettering survivals of the dual 
control; Italy drawn well within the sphere of British friendship; a 
satisfactory treaty concluded with Portugal; Japan’s offer of an alli- 
ance, on which more than one parliamentary statesman looked ask- 
ance, was accepted, and the secular enmity of France transmuted into 
a good neighbourly feeling, and gradually cultivated until it ripened 
into warm friendship, and ultimately taking shape as the Entente 
Cordiale, became part of the groundwork of our international policy. 

After the Anglo-French Agreement, which marked and further 
developed this feeling of good fellowship, what appeared to be ihe 
most difficult of all problems—the conclusion of a working agreement 
with Russia—cropped up, of an arrangement which would enable us 
to dismiss our fears for India, and economise our financial resources 
there by spending on productive undertakings the large sums annually 
swallowed up by military defences. That, too, was solved satisfac- 
torily, and what had been looked upon as a veritable miracle became 
an accomplished fact. And all those achievements were crowned on 
the morrow of the Turkish revolution, by a friendly rapprochement 
of the British with the Ottoman Empire, and through that with the 
whole Mohammedan world. 

If King Edward’s réZe in the accomplishment of those memorable 
feats was as narrow as has been affirmeds if he only contributed to 
clear the ground for the glorious fabrics which were designed by his 
ingenious Ministers, how did it come to pass that before his accession 
neither the Ministers nor their predecessors had realised or conceived 
‘those ambitious designs, some of which were obviously, others pre- 
sumably, beyond the reach of diplomatic skill? 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN' AGREEMENT IS PRIMARILY 
HIS HANDIWORK. 


In a seriės of three consecutive articles, entitled “ Obstacles to an 
“ Anglo-Russian “Agreement,” published ın the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW in May, June, July, 1904, I endeavoured to describe the 
difficulties which then stood in the way of any Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment at once advantageous to both parties and lastıng., And they 
were in truth formidable. 

“To those,” I then wrote, “who, like myself, discern clearly the 
“advantages of a friendly understanding with Russia, and are 
“strongly in favour of seeing it arranged directly and without the 
“intermediary of any ‘honest broker, it is a matter of grave concern 
“that the obstacles in the way should be so numerous, so artificial, 
“and yet so overwhelming withal. Those difficulties are of a two- 
“fold character. 

“The one is formal, emanating from the awkward fact that Russia 
“has come to look upon engagements entered into by her Foreign 
“ Ministers as partial in extent and temporary in duration. The 
“others have their roots in the fundamental policy hitherto pursued 
“by the Muscovite Empire, the character of which seems incom- 
“patible with any parchment limitations.”* 

Diplomatists had exerted themselves to the utmost to conquer 
those obstacles to an understanding, but, one amd all, they had 
lamentably failed. 

“The impotence of the Russian Foreign Office is at bottom the 
“true cause of the failure of all our Ambassadors, from the popular 
“and Russophile Sir Robert Morier down to the still more Russo- 
“phile Sir Charles Scott, to rub a sponge over all outstanding 
“questions and begin a peace era with a clean slate.’+ 

I gave it as my firm conviction that diplomacy could avail nothing 
against these chronic hindrances, and that the only side from which 
a rapprochement could be made possible was-“ preeter-diplomatic.” 

“Tt is certain,” I wrote, “that the Anglo-French Convention has 
“isolated Germany to a certain extent, and thus paved the way to 
“such an Ahglo-Russian understanding as is compatible with the 
“national strivings and general policy of the Empire of the Tsars. 
“But how far those strivings and that policy are capable of being 
“subordinated for long to peaceful mterests, in the pursuit of which 
“there is neither territory 40o be annexed nor military laurels to be 
“won, is a question to which it would be rash at present to hazard 
“a definite reply. The factors are many and complex. 

“As the main difficulties, however, would seem to lie beyond the 
“ purview of ordinary diplomacy, ‘it ts quite \possible that preter- 
“diplomatic machinery may be set to work to revive them And 


* The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June, 1904, p. 811. + bid. p. 827. 
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i “$ if the efforts which, I have good reason to believe, are now je 
“energetically made be finally crowned with success, the British 
“ nation—and, indeed, the world at "large—will have excellent reason 

“to feel grateful to those beneficent influences which will then have 

“established a welcome truce, ıf not a fasting peace”* Well, I am 

happy to note that that forecast has come absolutely true, and that 

the nation has shown itself appreciative of the remarkable achieve- 
ment and grateful to the memory of its illustrious author. 


NINE YEARS AGO AND TO-DAY. 


Such was the outlook, Sih the forecast in the simmer months of 
1904.' If over against this we set the subsequent changed conditions 
of the political world and the hopeful perspective that resulted from 
it within three short years, we have the measure of the services ren- 
dered by the late King to his people in the sphere of international 
politics. But he respected the forms of the Constitution? Undoubt- 
edly. And therein les the ment of his achievement, because con- 
stitutional checks were among the chief hindrances to his operations, 

_and the ease and finish with which he worked athwart them furnish 
`a convincing proof of his political finesse. 

The synthesis of things which, like kingly power and ministerial 
responsibility, seem contradictory, the bridging over of chasms that 
sunder interests and render aims conflicting, formed a considerable 
part of the problem which the King had set himself to solve. And 
in most cases he attained his end. The political interests of France 
and Britain had been deemed utterly irreconcilable until Edward VII. 
analysed them and apportioned them out between the two rivals. 
So, too, were the “vital interests” of the British and the Russian 
Empires. At last the lion lay down with the lamb. 

The sequence of brilliant triumphs, not indeed of mere diplomacy, 
mot of personal ambition, but of salutary ethioo-political ideas, 
modestly, anonymously, launched upon the world, continued through- 
out the nine years of King Edward’s eventful reign almost without a , 
break. Almost. . 


FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 7 


ny 


The delicate, tentative and seemingly infructuous task of limiting 
armaments which was mooted in the Palace of Kronberg two years 
ago hardly comes into consideration here. Nor did the late King 
himself play a leading, or indeed a personal, part in it. And; after 


`^ all, even that was not entirely without effect; later tidings from 


Berlin offered some grounds for hoping that even this matter may 

perhaps be one day settled by the chiefs of the two States, and to 

the satisfaction of them both. In Ischl, too, a hitch hindered the 

realisation of a well-meant combination which, had it been carried, 
* The ConTEMPORARY REVIEW, May, 1904, p. 618. ° 
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would have displaced the one formidable danger to Europe's trani” 


quillity. But from the outset scant hopes were harboured: that ıt 
would further the aim pursued. ” $ 

The curcumstance that this pohtical specific was proposed on our 
side in the face of a strong improbability of its finding acceptance 
on the other, is an eloquent testimony to the late King’s ardour in 
the cause of peace. To Edward VIL the cause was the substance, 
recognition of his services the merest shadow. Certainly the 
pleasure of overcoming difficulties was not the mainspring of his 
political action. Neither did he set any store by mere public praise. 
His service was to his people and his Empire, to humanity's first and 
greatest interest—peace ; not to glory and fame, the quicksands of 
generous natures. 

From the first his influence was subtle, and its manifestations 
“unseen. The results alone were visible and tangible, not the worker 
nor his methods. But, seen in correct perspective, they show him to 
have been of kindred with those clear-visioned, far-seeing, masterly 
. artists in polttics—I know of no other word for the idea—whose 

figures stand out in the Pantheon of history—eminent, apart, 
columnar. 


KING EDWARD'S POLICY WAS ESSENTIALLY 
ETHICAL. 


It is but fair to assert that the groundwork of King Edward’s 
policy was ethical. Ascending the throne amid the calamities of war, 
he wistfully yearned for peace—permanent, universal and firmly- 
established peace—and he at once strove to realise it. To transfer 
the rivalry of nations to the field of economics was the steady aim 
from the pursuit of which he never swerved. Every movement that 
made for peace was sure of his approval, his encouragement, his 
active support. That motive—undoubtedly ethical—gives us the clue 
to his foreign pohcy, to the durable work of his reign. No childish 
wish was harboured by the King to isolate this nation, to humiliate 
that State, or to import petty personal whims and impulses into the 
Empire’s dgalings with its neighbours. An honest, statesmanlike 
desire to see the world’s peace grounded on a more solid base than 
the will of any flighty individual or restless State, was writ legibly 
on every move made or supported by King Edward VII. 

The Russo-Japanese Treaty, the ‘Anglo-French Entente, the firm, 
almost aggressive, stand måde by Sir Arthur Nicolson at Algeciras— 
where the King as well as the Foreign Office was represented—and 
the resolute support, circumscribed by no limits, which was offered 
in 1907 to Russia, but of which her timorous Government failed to 
avail itself, were all emanations from the same source. And of those 
acts and their outcome the nation, constitutional and democratic 
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though it be, had ample reason to be proud, for its policy was 
eminently pacific, its ruler known as the world’s peace-maker. His 
programme, never blazoned abroad, never even put into words, will, 
when pieced together, from its splendid results commend itself to 
patriotic, peace-loving people throughout the Empire. And it is. 
because of the inestimable services he has also thus rendered to the 
civilised world that the death of King Edward, who may be truly said 
to have created a new type of king, has been felt and mourned as a 
universal misfortune. ` 


“I AM A PART OF ALL THAT I HAVE MET.” 


With the other aspects of the King’s life and life-work, his rare 
tact, his readiness and ability to make himself all things to all men 
without ever sacrificing a tittle of his dignity, this is not the place 
to deal. I canmot, however, withhold the remark that his task as 
` international peace-maker was rendered much easier by the various 
ways of tackling it, of which that indescribable charm of manner 
gave him the choice. All tones were in his voice, and he unerringly 
chose the right one for each person and time. Moreover, to no 
human striving, hope, or emotion was Edward VII. a stranger. The 
pursuits and aims; the joys and sorrows of his people awakened quick 
response im his heart. Hus blood beat in sympathy with the ebb and 
flow of the nation’s woe and weal. 


“ By nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts, 
To sympathy with men, he was alive 
To all that was enjo ed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured.” 


THE: NEW KING AND ‘GREATER (BRITAIN. 


And now the nation, the Empire, will have to determine its bearings 
in the changed world of international politics. Other conditions call 
for new men, bringing fresh ideas and modified methods, and the 
outlook, so far as one can at present see, demands that regret for the 
past be tempered by faith in the future. Grounded hopes are every- 
where freely uttered that the new Sovereign will raise his living and 
striving to the lofty level of a truly Imperial conception, and develop 
certain important functions of the Empire’s onganism to which hereto- 
fore too little attention has been paid. Probably none of his subjects 
is so well acquainted with our Colonies as King George V., whose 
intimate knowledge is not based upon books or hearsay, but drawn 
from close personal observation. Moreover, it is no secret that his 
imagination was potently struck by the buoyant enterprise and -` 
unbounded potentialities of the distant members of our political 
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community and by the elemental strength of the tide of life there. He 
knows—nay, he realises—the true worth, the fitting place, of those 
Colonies in the scheme of his vast Empire and in the weaving of its 
destinies. Its therefore hoped and believed that he will apply that 
knowledge, which is not restricted to certain points, but comprises 
the whole circumference of the matter, to the systematic pursuit of 
Imperial aims by statesmanlike means. 

Effective work in this quarter may open out unexpected and 
welcome vistas. Nay, it may even suggest solutions for European 
problems which to-day seem hopelessly insoluble. On our relations 
with Canada, Australia, South Africa, the thoughts and feelings of 
the Mother Country require to be quickened and broadened. From 
this indispensable process strength may come “ where weakness was 
“not known to be.” And of the wide scope which the British 
Constitution, with all its checks and barriers, offers to the Royal 
initiative when the aim is statesmanlike, and to discreet “collabora-" 
“tion” when the results are advantageous, we have had a salient 
and beneficent example in the momentous reign of Edward VII. 


PERSIA. 


Railways are the iron tentacles of latter-day expanding Powers. 
They -are stretched out caressingly at first, as, for instance, when - 
the Trans-Siberian line swerved southwards and passed through 
Chinese territory. But once the iron has, so to say, entered the soul 
of the weaker nation the tentacles swell to the dimensions of brawny 
arms, and the embrace tightens to a crushing grip. Such is the 
natural history of the procedure everywhere. In Persia it bids fair to 
be as it was in Manchuria, as it is in Corea, and as it will be in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The real struggle for railway concessions in the 
realm of the shadowy Shah began quite recently. Twenty-one years 
ago a group of Russians received from Shah Nasr-Eddin permission” 
‘to construct a line from the town of Resht to the Bay of Chakhbar, 
on the Indian Ocean. The Russian Government, however, con- 
sidered the undertaking as premature. Besides, it might lead to 
entanglements. What if Great Britain were to demand compensa- 
tions? In order to seal up that source of possible complications, 
Russian diplomacy extorted from the Shah a promise to bestow no 
railway concessions whatever without the knowledge and consent 
of the Tsar’s Ministers. The obligation was to be deemed binding 
for a period of years, which was subsequently extended down to IQIO, 
when it expired. “The termination of that agreement,” argue the 
watchful Germans, “removes the obstacle in our path. We can now 
“demand and receive railway concessions to our hearts’ content.” And 
what they are longing to secure is a line comnecting the Bagdad Rail- 
way with Northern Persia vid Khanekin, Kermanshah, Hamadin and 
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Teheran. But German ambitions go further. The opening of a + 
German bank in Teheran, for which they already have a concession, 
and.the organisation of a company to run steamers on Lake Urmia, 
for which they are striving to secure a charter, are further points 
in their programme. “Commercial undertakings all,” one may 
remark, and wonder why they should evoke opposition. But they 
are not commercial. The economic aspect is but a mask, and a very 
flimsy one, for designs that are demonstrably political, and certainly 
perturbing. Germany is keen to build a railway in Persia, for which 
she lacks funds. Yet she is utterly unable to find the money to go on 
with the construction of the great Bagdad line, despite Turkey’s con- 
tribution in the shape of a kilometric guarantee, and of the desperate 
moves made of late by the syndicate, which transferred its head- 
quarters from Paris to Glarus, in Switzerland. Again, Russia's interest 
in Persia—to say nothing of our own—would be damaged irreparably 
by the appearance of the pushing Teutonic element in a region which 
is economically bound up with Russian prosperity. The Tsar’s people 
have spent vast sums of money and sacrificed the lives of many of 
their sons in acquiring rights and interests in Iran, to which Germany 
can make no claim. In view of those rights, as well as on strategic 
grounds, the railway communications which Germany wishes 
to build and own must be undertaken and exploited by Russians. 
That is a politico-military postulate, and will, I am sure, be dealt with 
as such in future negotiations. One of Russia’s first railway enter- 
prises in Persia will be to connect her frontier with the important 
Persian city of Meshked, a distance of only 100 miles. From 
Meshked the railway would no doubt in time extend through Sebzevar 
and Damgan to Teheran. 


PERSIAN CABINET REFUSES MONEY WHICH IT 
MAY ONLY USE, NOT ABUSE. 


But the rivalry between Germany, on the one hand, and England 
and Russia on the other, comes as an inestimable boon to the 
Teheran Government. Persia and her Shahs always felt most at 
their ease when the Powers which “ protected” or lookedeafter them 
were at daggers drawn. Formerly those States were Russia and 
Great Britain. The Anglo-Russian Entente made an end of this 
secular contest; and now Germany has come forward with aims and 
strivings calculated to revive it. It is the “ moral” support of Germany 
which has stiffened the backs of the rulérs of Persia and nerved 
them to refuse the loan proposed by Great Britain and Russia, and 
the preliminary advance of ten million francs. Without money 
Persia will fall to pieces much more rapidly than with it. In the 
latter case the diagnosis would be consumption pure and simple, 
whereas in the former one would discern galloping consumption, and 
presage an early demise. . 
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For a time the Shah’s Perso-Caucasian advisers, influenced by the 
one “national” Press organ, which happens to be Caucasian, wavered. 
Money was sorely needed, but binding stipulations were abhorred. 
In the end the Cabmet said “No,” and the question of the loan is 
shelved. 

Why was the Anglo-Russian offer declined? Persians reply that 
the grounds were patriotic. The Iranian nation will not submit to 
financial control which leads to political thraldom and ends in 
national death. That is the alleged motive, and it sounds reasonable 
enough. Is it also the real ground of the refusal? What were the 
conditions that accompanied the offer of financial aid from Great 
Britain and Russia? The German newspapers enumerate and con-- 
demn them. But the list they publish is incorrect. Iam m a position 
to state, as a matter of personal knowledge, that the joint terms 
attached to the advance of the money by England and Russia were 
few, light and fair. I may add that they were open for discussion. 
The main motive underlying them was a desire that the money to be 
lent for the purpose of lubricating the administrative machinery 
should not be frittered away in unproductive or mischievous under- 
takings. And unhappily the precaution was needed. The millions 
heretofore borrowed by Persia were wont to melt in the pockets 
of the Shahs and their dignitaries. One of the men who rose 
into power when the decision was being taken to refuse the 
Anglo-Russian loan was Sani-ud-Dowleh, the statesman under whose 
capacious wing numerous officials of the Shah feathered their nests, 
until not a single tuman remained of the sums collected under the 
first Persian Parliament for the purpose of founding a National Bank 
of Persia. Once bitten, twice shy, the lending Powers demanded a 
guarantee that the money lent should be used, not abused. Naturally 
enough, officials looking for windfalls refused to give a guarantee. 

As for the control proposed, it cannot be said to be irksome, and 
it certainly woulf confer a boon on the country. Other lands— 
Turkey and Greece, for example—submitted to it without loss of 
money or dignity, while their finances benefited by it considerably. In 
the present instance almost all the members of the control department 
would be Persian officials, and many of them subjects of the Shah. 
That the corps of gendarmes which is shortly to be organised shall 
be officered by Europeans is a very wise precaution. If this measure 
was urgent in Macedonia and in Crete, it will be peremptorily 
necessary in Persia. But when the German Press and friends of 
Persian freedom in England tell us that it was stipulated that the 
organising officers must be Russians and British they are swerving 
from fact. No such condition has been formulated. The officers in 
question may be Belgians, Danes, Dutchmen, Swiss, Italians, French, 
Norwegian, Swedes. Against none of these have the protecting 
Powers any objection to urge. Misrepresentations of the kind just 
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pointed out are calculated to injure in heu of furthering the Persian. 
cause. The condition touching on the navigation of Lake Urmia 
emanated from Russia. It is a demand springing from her separate 
interest, which certain German subjects are seemingly striving to 
counteract. For Russia it ıs claimed that the right to run steamers 
on that lake ıs a practical corollary of her caravan roads. The 
Germans tentatively affirm that they have obtained that right already 
from a Persian prince, on whom Shah Nasr-Eddin conferred ıt. 
Russians, desirous of purchasing it from the prince, and still more 
of learning who is the real possessor of the right, made offers 
some time ago, which elicited the cardinal fact that the prince 
possesses no documentary evidence of his ownership. Negotiations 
have accordingly been resumed by Russians with the Persian Govern- 
ment, but as yet without effect. 

The Russian and British Governments were somewhat taken aback, 
not so much by Persia’s resolute refusal to accept the terms offered 
as by the manner in which it was donveyed. C'est le ton gut fait 
fa mustque. Are these conditions really inacceptable? I Anow that 
they are fairly light. But they may well seem intolerable to morbidly 
susceptible Persians. In this case the right thing to do is to say so 
and proceed to discussion. Which of the proposals is humiliating? 
Which is usurious? Are they all alike onerous? Then let that be 
the proposition to be discussed. But no, the Persians refuse to 
parley. They will not hear of any terms, will not condescend to any _ 
discussion. A curt, snappish “No” is their amswer. Without being 
a prophet, one may say that that is not their last word on the subject. 


' RUSSIAN TROOPS: JAND PERSIAN SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 
JY SUIS, PY RESTE. i 


_New Year, which falls in Persia on the first of Spring, ‘when night 
and day are equal, is a great religious holy day. This year there 
was a movement on foot for the purpose of ignoring the advent of 

_ the New Year altogether, by way of protesting against the presence 
of Russian troops in the dominions of the Shah. These protests 
were energetically seconded by the Young Persian Press of the 
capital, which consists of one newspaper, “ Young Iran,” and three 
Caucasian members of the staff, an Armenian, a Georgian, who had 
the courage to embrace Islam and undergo all that Islam imposes 
on the convert; and a Tartar from Baku.. The movement, though 
unsuccessful, was significant. It gives us the measure of the resent- 
ment which the maintenance of foreign soldiers arouses among the 
natives. : 

Good service was undoubtedly rendered to Persia generally; and 
to the Young Persians in particular, by the timely arrıval of the 
Russian contingent despatched from the Caucasus by the Viceroy, 

X e 
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Count Vorontsoff Dashkof. The cty of Tabriz was saved. from 
ruin and ıts inhabitants from starvation or worse. Foreigners 
were officially protected from revolutionists, anarchists and royalists, 
all of whom were tarred with the same brush unstintingly. Caravan 
routes were kept open and made safe. Brigandage within a certain 
limited area was put down, and order of a rough kind established. 
And the bulk of the people were accordingly grateful. But there can 
be too much even of a good thing, and the Persians believe that they, 
have had more than enough of Russian military protection. It is high 
time for it to go. 

Personally, I feel that there is much to be said for this thesis. 
The Persian Government asserts its readiness and ability to keep 
order in the country. Good, let its ability be put to the test. With- 
draw your troops, and if the result is the loss of life and property, 
the stoppage of caravan communications and other excesses which 
would warrant military intervention, occupy the country effectively, 
and take over the administration for atime. Let it be either the one 
thing or the other instead of a terttu quid, which serves no yseful- 
purpose and angers everybody. 

No Persian to-day believes that Russian troops will ever be with- 
drawn. They are the outward token and symbol of a protectorate 
by the Tsar, and nothing that the natives or their Government may 
do will alter that. A faint and far-away hope dawns for them in 
Germany. And they watch and pray that it may shortly be fulfilled. 
Meanwhile hatred of Russia is rife and ever growing, and not within 
the confines of Persia only. It is spreading to other Mohammedan 
countries. And what is sauce for the gamder is sauce for the goose. 
Great Britain is being compromised by and with her fnend and 
fellow-worker—Russia. One and the same insidious design, directed 
against Persia’s independence, is harboured and carried out by both. 


Arcades ambo. Such is the view of the matter taken by Young: 


Persia. 


A -PERSIAN GQVERNORSHIP BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
BUT NOT DELIVERED. 


e 
Russia’s position is marked by haziness. Her methods are not 
effective, nor her aims definite. If she be desirous of keeping well 
with the Persians, the less she does to wound their susceptibilities 
the less distant will she be from her goal. If bent on annexing 
instead of drawing thenf, the sooner she ceases to talk about evacua- 
tion, which has been going on for months now, raising hopes that have 
never been fulfilled, the better for all concerned. There is nothing 
like frankness in dealing with a weaker nation, as we in these 
islands were wont to know. Russia’s position, envisaged in the 
light in which she herself views it, is briefly this : “We sent troops to 
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“Persia most unwillingly (parenthetically I may state that.] know 
“this to be true), moved by a neighbourly desire to help a friendly 
“nation in distress. And with the same motives we are now keeping 
“them there. Persia is a wilderness of chaos, with a few oases of 
“relative order which are cultivated by our military contingent. The 
“pohtical fabric is creaking and splitting in, every beam and rafter. 
“You Persians lack money and cannot pay an adequate nor, indeed, 
“any force to keep the peace. Lately your trusty Fidais broke into 
“Parliament and demanded their pay. Abroad you owe your diplo- 
“matic representatives two years’ salary. Yourselves are but the 
“semblance of a Government. Teheran is in continuous danger, now 
“from one nomad tribe, now from another. Its wealth draws free- 
“booters, as the proverbial cask of honey attracts flies from Bagdad. 
“You extort money from the well-to-do by violence. You frighten 
“tradesmen by blackmailing them. You spread: terror by executing 
“ royalists for their opinions, and men of no opinions for their money. 
“You have reduced your bankers and wealthy merchants to bank- 
“ruptcy or beggary. You have shaken the foundations of State 
“finances, and are surprised that your attempt to float an internal 
“loan under these conditions brought you in only £37 sterling in 
“Djulfa and £26 in Tabriz. Blackmailing and bribery characterise 
“the administration. We cannot, therefore, while the chaos endures, 
“ withdraw our troops, which are protecting your interests more even 
“than our own. Those at Kazvin we will recall, but the contingent 
“at Tabriz must remain there.” 

In this piece of pleading there ıs much truth. The political 
organism in Persia is being gnawed away by corruption The 
present rulers might alleviate the symptoms and prolong the nation’s 
life. But their deliberate acts have the opposite effect. I have 
already alluded to one public man there. Azef-ed-Dowleh, an admin- 
istrator of evil renown, was desirous of becoming Governor of 
Meshked, an important city near the Russian frontier. But his 
antecedents went against him. Happily for himself he was well 
supplied with money. And when it was feared, that he would obtain 
the post by hook or by crook, public meetings were held for the 
purpose of making it clear to the Government that such aman must 
be kept for rougher work that can be done with soiled hands. Then 
Azef, with his eye on the line of least resistance, laid five thousand 
pounds sterling at the feet of the strictly constitutional high-spirited 
Minister of the Interior. And he was forthwith appointed Governor 
of Meshked for the second time in his cateer. Then the Russian 
Minister, Pokleffsky-Kozell, presented a protest which caused the 
nomination to be quashed. It is characteristic of these men, among 
whom proverbial honour should flourish, that Azef-ed-Dowleh’s 
money has not yet been returned to him. 

Ten merchants were recently condemned to contribute from 5,000 
to 10,000 tumans to the internal loan. The chieftain of the Kurds, 
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Azam-ud-Dowlah, has been conveyed to Teheran in chains, thrown ` 
into prison and condemned to be hanged unless he pays 100,000 
. tumans to the Government. Doux pays! 


“BARKIS IS WILLIN’,” BUT CANNOT PASS FROM 
WORDS TO DEEDS. 


But if it be admitted by the Russian Government—and it has 
already been acknowledged—that the troops might be withdrawn 
from Kazvin without any mconvenience, why, one may pertinently 
ask, has not even that half-measure—so wistfully desired even by 
Russia’s most indulgent friend—been adopted? Week after week, 
month after month, it has been foreshadowed, hinted at, promised 
and withheld. Altogether Russia’s Persian policy, especially during 
the past eighteen months, is characterised by a number of weak 
points that challenge sharp criticism. Circumstamce gave her a 
position of advantage, and after she had failed to utilise it, offered it 
again and again. Shortly before the ex-Shah was deposed and 
bamshed from the country, Russia had, so to say, a handful of 
trumps, all of which she has since contrived to throw away without 
winning a single trick. Again, a few months ago, when the need of 
money was painfully felt in every department of the Persian State, 
and when the Cabinet in consequence was plastic as wax, the loan with 
its present condition tagged on to it would have been accepted with 
gratitude. But it was not offered. Perhaps Russia was unaware of 
the peculiar fitness of the opportunity? Nowise. She kmew and 
recognised it, but . . . we must take people as they are. And 
now the advantage is with the circumcised Caucasian, the bombist 
Ephrem and uti: quanti. 


PAX OMNIBUS. 


And what of fhe Medjhss, the legislature that was ta regenerate 
the country by means of parliamentary recipes? The Medjliss, too, - 
is doing 1ts best. Two Bills of real importance ‘have become law 
during the five months that ıt has been at work. One forbids the sale 
of alcohalic drinks and the- other prohibits lotteries. A zealous 
reformer the other day brought in a drastic Bill making it penal to 
sell, keep, or use gramophones, of which the Koran makes no 
mention. But against these new-fangled imventions the legislators 
declined to raise their voices. i 

But, to my mind, the ‘most hopeful sign of progress in the realm 
of the Shah is the outhne of an unwieldy, but expeditious, motor- 
omnibus, which ran a few weeks ago for the first time between 
Djulfa and Tabriz. The distance is, roughly, about one hundred 
mules, and the time taken between the termini was seven hours. 
Unlike the motor boats which are about to skim over Lake Urmia, 
the moto? omnibus is a peace-maker in tts own way. 
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Life’s little ironies are unusually common and caustic in the sphere: 
of international politics, owing, among other causes, to the double 
sets of weights and measures that are openly used there. Quod 
licet Jovi non licet bovi ıs one of the practical maxims that give rise 
to misunderstandings, and sometimes let in the tide of desolating 
war. A cynic would find inexhaustible food for his peculiar medita- 
tions behind the scenes of the political theatre: gazing upon Poles. 
treading down Russians in Galicia and enduring persecution at the 
hands of Russians in the Warsaw of Muravieff; Finns wrestling for 
their home rule with the Russian giant, yet persecuting the helpless. 
Jew and forbidding him to enter their principality; Persians who, 
_ having fought by proxy and won by proxy their freedom from abso- 
lutism, now putting summarily and ferociously to death men whose 
sole offence is their fidelity to the deposed Shah; Young Turks who, 
after having preached tolerance and freedom of opinion for a 
generation in Paris, Geneva and London, then practised Hamidism 
with three-legged gallows in Constantinople, hanging men who had 
differed from them ın opinion but were quite willing to change their 
views and be sociable. A curious version oriental of popular parlia- 
mentary government! And now we have the rising in Albania as one 
of the consequences of this “constitutional régime.” 

In truth, Young Turkism is a peculiar creed of politics. It reserves 
its liberal principles for its friends and the three-legged gallows and 
other practical appliances for its enemies, a class that includes all 
who are not its active allies. With the Albanians the quarrel of 
Young Turkey was avoidable, needless, wanton. “The Albanians,” 
an Ambassador to the Porte recently assured a pressman, “are 
“savages, who cannot settle down in a well-ordered State, and have 
“to be ca'stigated—paternally, of course.” Now that is a euphemism 
that wanders into the region of pure fiction. The Albanians are 
a high-spirited, chivalrous, life-contemning race. True, they think 
nothing about snuffing out human life or keeping up a blood feud 
until every member of the hostile family lies under the sod. But 
they are not savages. On the contrary. Moreover they belong 
to a race whose intellectual equipment is very much superior 
to that of the Turk—nay, to that of the Italians, the 
French and Germans. This is not a paradox nor a piece 
of flattery; it is a scientific fact, or what should pass for 
one, seeing that it is stamped with the authority of the late 
Professor Virchow, who gave it as his opinion that the Albanian’ 
skull showed a higher degree of intellectual power than that of any 
other European race. Fighting has always been their native 
element, and they grace it with a kind of chivalry that is worthy of 
the days of Saladin. No foreign Government has ever yet subdued 
the Albanian highlands—neither Venetian nor Turk. e, 
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WHERE THERE’S AN ALPHABET THERES A 
NATION. 


About thirty years ago there were two Albanian brothers— 
Frascheni by name—who headed a literary movement, of which the 
aim was the cultivation of the national language of the country. 
Educated in Europe, these men chose the Latin alphabet, because tt 
was simpler and much apter to express the sounds of Albanian than 
Turkish or Greek, and they thus made it possible for their fellow- 
countrymen to have a written language of their own. This literary 
and national endeavour was favoured later on by the Young Turkish 
party, which remained a staunch friend of the Albanians until it 
suddenly came into power. And then it became—a paternal castigator. 

The Young Turkish revolution of 1908 clove the two movements, 
and one of the first acts of the new régime was to establish order 
among Albanians of the north The officer sent to chastise these 
unruly tribes was Djavid Pasha, a man of iron hand and stony heart, 
whose ideal of order resembled the ideal of peace outlined by Tacitus 
in three or four words. Castles, villeges, stone towers, blockhouses, 
-were simply wiped out of existence by Djavid’s mountain -guns, 
which were silenced at last by the wintry mountain blasts. But the 
persistent Turkish commander organised two further campaigns 
against the Albanians, and occupied Ipek, Djakova and other places, 
including the “impregnable fastnesses” of the Malissors. Then he 
informed the central Government in Constantinople that he had 
accomplished the mission confided to him and restored order and 
law. That was in June last year. In July the trouble broke out 
afresh, and even Young Turkish Albanians gave voice to their indig- 
nation at the ferocity of Djavid. The most popular cry just then 
was: “First give us schools ardd afterwards gather the taxes.” 

The meaning of that phrase was this. The Albanians had been 
forbidden by the strictly constitutional Anglo-parliamentarian 
Government of regenerate Turkey to use the Latin alphabet for 
their language. A corstitutional, tolerant Government forbidding an 
alphabet is a sight not to be forgotten in the twentieth century. 
But the steng of that curious law lay in the circumstance that the 


Albanians had, out of private funds of their own, provided schools. 


in which their language and literature were taught and the Latin 
alphabet used. In these schools, with which the Ottoman Govern- 
ment had nothing to do, the Arabic alphabet was now introduced by 
force. And it was against the innovation that the outcry was raised. 
In this connection, too, the saying quoted in the headline received 
currency: “ Where there’s an alphabet there’s a nation.” That was 
one òf the elements of the quarrel It was instrumental in leading 
to the murder of the commander of Ipek, Rushdi Bey, by an Albanian. 
And then the smouldering fires of discontent were fanned to flame, 
and the rdal troubles began. 
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In the rapidity with which the Ottoman Government has conjured 
up an army, which 1s powerful enough to wage a regular campaign 
eyen against a foreign foe, one can discern the grim pleasure which 
the energetic War Minister feels at the opportunity thus afforded him 
of showing to Europe what manner of miltary feats Turkey, at a 


‘pinch, 1s capable of achieving. One seems to hear Mahmoud Shefket 


Pasha say to,Europe: “ You have forbidden us to punish Greece. You 
“have barred our way to Crete. But remember, we have drawn 
“the line there. We are glad to live in peace with our neighbours. 
“But if any of our neighbours should be unwilling to live in peace 
“with us, let them see that we also know how to carry on war. Look!” 

Under Abdul Hamid an insurrection in Albania would have sent 
a thrill of apprehension through Europe. First, because of the 
difficulties of the campaign. On the map Albama has a rugged and 
forbidding aspect. It is a land wrinkled with a multitude of little 
mountain ranges, a diminutive Switzerland, a mountainous country 
abounding in passes easy to hold and hard to capture; a national 
fortress manned with warriors who are imseparable from their rifles, 
which they regard as the outward and visible sign of the freeborn 
man. And to tame these children of rugged nature is a knotty 
problem. As we saw, Djavid Pasha, who spared neither fire nor 
shells nor human lives, flattered himself two years ago that he had 
“tranquillised the country,” only to find it as disturbed as ever a 
few weeks later. And, under the Hamidian régeme, even such 
mulitary successes as Djavid obtained were beyond the reach of the 
Ottoman army. 

The second ground for trepidation which Europe would have had 
in the days before the revolution would have arisen from the fateful 
question which each one of a whole group of Powers would have put 
itself: “Which of us is going to annex ‘Albania now; and what 
“sort of a sop will be thrown to the remainder?” For Albania has 
long been part of the legacy to be left by the “dying man” of Turkey, 
and each of the heirs longed for it wistfully. Several times it has 
been the object of negotiations between the Powers, as for example, 
in 1897, between Count Goluchowski on the part of Austria, and 
Visconti-Venosta as the representative of Italy, each eide under- 
taking to abstain from interference in Albania without first con- 
sulting with the other. And now Albania has been eliminated 
from the list of “spheres.” It is neither a sphere of influence, nor 
a sphere of interest. It is an integral part of the Ottoman Empire: 
that and nothing more. And that change i is being accentuated now 
by the heavy guns of the Government. The upshot of the struggle 
is a foregone conclusion. Time and money will be sacrificed, but 
Albania will assuredly be pumished and tamed. Over the accounts 
of the campaign published by enterprising newspapers one might 
aptly write: “A Warning to All Whom ıt May Concern.” 
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THE FLOWERS OF CHRIST. 


HE Christmas season is not an unfitting time to think about 
the wild flowers that are associated in legend with the names 
of Christ and of the Virgin Mary. Not the least interesting parts 
of the very charming “Book of Flowers,” by Miss Katherine Tynan 
and Miss Frances Maitland (recently issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
price 6s. net), are the scattered and fascinating references to the trees 
and wild plants that, through some fact of shape, or colour, or season, 
have become associated with the life and death of Our Lord and 
Mary, His mother. Let us begin at the beginning, and recall the 
names of the flowers. In Lincolnshire there is the legend that Joseph 
prepared in the stable a bed for Mary and the Holy Babe of Bracken 
and white Bedstraw (Galium verum). The Bedstraw, in its joy at 
such honour, “burst into bloom and turned to gold.” “Another 
“legend is that before the birth of Our Lord the angel Gabriel 
“ descended to earth,*and, calling the flowers together asked which 
“would blossom to make a bed for Mary. Since it was winter, all, 
“with the exception of the Bedstraw, refused, and for its blessed 
“service its white flowers were changed to gold.” The Bedstraw 
resembles a rosary, and hence, probably, the name Bede-straw. It 
1s actually used for the purpose of telling beads in Ireland. The 
same legend asserts that the Bracken, having been among the flowers 
that refused to honour the Birth, even though it was chosen as a bed, 
was condemned henceforward to bear no flower. But there are other 
plants associated with the stable. The bed was composed of 
Groundsel, as well as of Bracken and Bedstraw. The cradle was 
woven of the Saintfoin or Holy-Hay (Onobrychis sativa), which the . 
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ox and the ass gladly gave for this purpose. The Hay forthwith 
burst into bloom. But another herb, the sweetest of all wild herbs, 
the Wild Thyme, was also used by Our Lady to prepare the cradle, 
and the old name for this plant was Lady’s Bedstraw. The swaddling 
clothes were dried on Lavender, which ever since has “ breathed of 
“ Paradise ;” and Rosemary was likewise given a place in the cradle 
story of Christ. The Milk Thistle recalls, all over Europe, the 
Vurgin’s nursing of our Lord. There is something beautiful and 
affecting in this association of homely, humble, yet infinitely sweet 
and tender, wild flowers with the humble birth of the Redeemer of 
men. The association is practical, too, for from Wild Thyme the 
peasantry still brew a tea that restores the weary limbs, while 
Lavender has always had similar uses, and is notorious as conducive 
to length of days. The editors of this book tell us a charming 
“lavender” story that is as full of fragrance as ıt was three and a 
half centuries ago. One can but wonder that it has never found its 
way into verse or on to canvas. 


“ There is a beautiful tradition of one of the monks of the 
London Charterhouse, Father Dugmer. When young he was 
sacristan; and one day when he had washed the altar linen 
he laid it in the garden to dry. Later leaving his dinner to see 
how it was faring, he saw the Blessed Virgin sitting beside it, 
with our Blessed Lord, who in the semblance of a little child 
was pulling Lavender knops, and ‘as little children will do, 
casting them upon the linen.’ Then thought the good Father, 
“I may as well go to my dinner again for the cloths are well 
kept.’ 39 


Father Dugmer lived on for nearly forty years after the new order 
filled the land, for he died a pensioner in 1578. It is from his age 
and earlier that we must seek the origin of the many simple, harmless 
superstitions that associated the flowers of the field with the Lord of 
the Harvest. . 

_ Some of the associations of the Virgin Mary with wild flowers are 
full of the sweetest and subtlest charm. They, indeed, retain an 
aroma of the mysticism of the Middle Ages that may be vainly sought 
for in the Roman, or indeed any, Church of to-day. The Lady’s 
Smock of “Aprille and Maie” is hers; the Marsh Marigold she wore 
in her bosom; the double White Narcissi were Our Lady’s Ruffles, 
and in this they vied with the double white Campanula; the Peri- 
winkle, which blooms in Paradise, is her flower, and the Primrose, 
which likewise blooms in that fair land, is Mary’s Pink ; the Shepherd’s 
Needle, or Wild Chevril, was Our Lady’s Needle and Our Lady’s 
Comb; the Wild Hyacinth was her Thimble; the Snowdrop rose up 
under her feet as she crossed the hills in the snow to meet Elizabeth ; 
the Black Briony was her Seal or Signet; the Bird’s-foot Trefoil was 
Our Lady’s Slipper, the Lotus Major her Glove, and in her bosom 
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she bore beside the Marsh Marigold and the Garden Marigold even 
richer gold—the Buttercup:- Mary-Bride it is called. The Garden 
Rose-Campion was er rose, the Flower of Heaven; the Canterbury 
Bells rang for her and were both her Gloves and her Looking-glass 
(as ıs the Corn Pink), while the Wild Carrot gave her a—Parasol! The 
Foxgloves are Our Lady’s Gloves; the Kidney-vetch portrays Our 
Lady’s Fingers; the Great Sanicle is Our Lady’s Mantle, while the 
Meadow Sweet (which is the Lady of the Meadow) is surely Mary. 
The Quaking Grass (Brtza media) is Our Lady’s Tresses, the Virgin’s 
Hair, and the Ribbon Grass is her ribbon; while the Rose of Sharon, 
having no thorn, is hers, and hers is the Lily of the Valley and the 
Star of Bethlehem. The Stitchwort 1s her Needlework Flower, and 
Solomon’s Seal is Our Lady’s Ladder-to-Heaven; the Teasle is her 
Basin, while Our Lady’s Thistle ıs all ın all to mothers. The Travel- 
ler’s Joy is her Bower. The Dodder or Strangle Weed is her Lace, 
while Goat’s Beard is Joseph’s Flower and Golden Rod his Staff. But 
the Spearmint, which grows in Paradise, is Mary’s, Herba Sancte 
Mariz, and her blessing rests on the Scabious; last of all, Thrift is 
her Cushion. But Flowers are ever hers. She bore with her into 
heaven the Lily, the Rose, and the Carnation and all the flowers 
that Jesus had loved on earth, leaving behind her a tomb into which 
descended heavenly roses, red and white. The Lilies of the Valley 
are not only the Virgin’s Ladder-to-Heaven, but are, in the tenderest 
of all imagery, ker Tears. Well might the modern poet write, inspired 
by such dreams, of a servant of Mary’s :— 


“The blessed damozel leaned out Și 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn.” 


The gentle imagery that associates the Virgin Mary, her apparel, and 
her daily life, her joys, her sorrows, with the flowers of the field, takes 
on a sterner hue when we turn to the relationship of flowers to the 
Passion of Our Lord. Inthe Garden of Gethsemane the pale lily wept 
with Christ, and all the other flowers, save one, bowed their heads te 
the earth. “The Crown Imperial, white-bloomed and erect,” alone 
remained unbent. “As Our Lord was led away captive He looked at 
“the flower, and with the look contrition filled its heart ; and ever since 
“it has humbly bent its head and its petals have worn the blush of 
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“shame, while tears of penitence fill its cup.” The look of Chnst, 
the look that penetrated the heart of Peter, has come down the 
centuries with a vividness that has no equal in tradition or history. 
It is, however, strange to find it in legend associated with the 
humbling of the pride of beauty. But there was a more tragic note 
struck among the flowers in the Garden of Gethsemane. If Peter 
had his counterpart, so had Judas. It was the crackling and rustling 
of the Broom plant that led Judas to the spot where our Lord was 
praying. The Broom already long before, by the crackling of its 
pods, had nearly betrayed Joseph and Mary and the Babe as they 
sheltered beneath it on their way to Egypt. Can it be that the Golden 
Broom was jealous of the Yellow Marigolds and Buttercup that lay in 
Our Lady’s bosom? The Daffodil was the Chalice-lily, St. Joseph’s 
Staff. But neither marigold, nor buttercup, nor daffodil was of purer 
gold than the broom and birch. Yet these were left to witches and 
the outer darkness. Anyway, legend must do justice to a neglected 
flower, and so our West countryfolk say that Judas hanged himself 
ona Broom bush ’ 

The flowers did not cease with the Garden of Gethsemane. There 
were flowers on the Way of the Cross. The Germander Speedwell 
(Veronica chamedrys) bade Christ farewell, and “when Veronica 
“wiped His face with her handkerchief its petals, too, were imprinted 
“with the Saviour’s image.” The flower, too, is called by the Welsh 
the Eye of Christ, while other names are Mary’s Rest and St. Joseph’s 
Flower. Another flower that grew on the Way of the Cross was the 
spotted Persicaria. It sprang from the mingling of the tears of the 
Mother and the blcod of the Son. But it was beneath the Cross 
‘that so many ficwers flourished, an allegory that will never lose its 
meaning. There grew “the bright, single red Anemone.” The Arum 
(called by children Lords-and-Ladies) sprang up at the foot of the 
Cross, and was stained by the falling blood. There, too, was the 
Early Purple Orchis, and its purple-staihed leaveseare touched with 
blood. The Sweet-briar and its roses sprang from the ground that 
was stained by Christ’s blood. The wonderfyl herb Vervain grew 
there too, and, we are told, healed the wounds of Christ. The Wild 
Fuchsia ‘was a sweet-smelling flowerless plant. “It grew on Mount 

. “Calvary; and on the day of the Crucifixion the blood-drops from 
“Our Lord’s Wounds fell upon it: and straightway its beautiful 
“flowers sprang up, red and purple, for our Lord’s Wounds, but hang- 
“ing their heads for grief to see the Saviour of the world crucified. 
“It has had no perfume since then; in its grief it sighed away its 
“soul.” On that same night the Iris turned all its gold to purple, 
perpetually to mourn its Lord. 

Then we turn from the flowers to the trees and plants that played 
their part in the great Tragedy. The branches of the Mistletoe 
furnished the wcod for the Cross, being then one of the mightiest of 
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trees. But since that day ıt has “creeped and crawled.” The plant 
is sometimes known as dignum Sancie Crucis. It was from branches 
of the White Thorn that the Crown of Thorns was woven, and it is 
curious to know that this crown is discerned in the West of .England 
in the Meadow Clover. But some say that the Crown was fashioned 
out of the Sweet-briar which grew beneath the Cross, and that it has 
been sweet-scented ever since. But the Wild Rose grew there too, 
and was touched by the blood of Our Lord, and the Crown is said 
to have been woven from its briars. And yet again the Bramble is 
said to have given its thorns for the Crown, and has since crawled on 
the earth in deep remorse. There is yet one more tree associated 
with the Crown and the Cross—the Holly, Mary’s Tree. 


‘‘ Herod’s soldiers wove Our Lord’s Crown of Thorns from the 
prickly branches of the Holly-Tree, and its yellow berries dyed 
with His blood became red, and have so remained. Another 
legend runs that the Cross itself was made of the Holly-woad, at 
that time a forest tree, and as a remembrance its glossy léaves 
have ever since been thorny while its berries have looked like 
drops of blood.” 


So we see that the Holly and the Mistletoe, the common Christmas 
symbols of merriment and festival, have in fact been for centuries 
also related, not to the birth but to the death of Christ. Their use 
for purposes of festival belongs to an older creed. In all these 
associations of flowers and plants and trees with the life and death 
of the Holy Family, we have not so much superstition as the last 
stages of Nature worship, the association of the Divine Nature with 
natural manifestations that seem related to this or that phase of the 
divine life. 

But it is the delicate poetry of it all that appeals so strongly to the 
heart. It is not mere childish fancifulness. It is the poetic trans- 
ference of ideas, it is the poetic mind that sees God, and therefore 
Christ and the Mother of Christ, in everything that gives such force 
and fervour to these little flickermg touches of inspiration. Such 
things, such ideas, hđve lessons for an age that is at times too apt 
to look only at the mechanical side of things, and to put aside as 
childish, parables that are too deep for logic to unfold If we look 
behind the parables, and the comedy, and the tragedy of the flowers, 
and the bushes, and the trees, we see, we suddenly come face to face 
with, a bygone generation that saw God visibly walking in His Garden 
of this world, giving His good gifts of light and shade, of flower and 
leaf and fruit, of joy out of suffering, sweetness out of bitterness, life 
out of death, to a generation that knew only too well what shade 
and pain and bitterness and death meant, who nevertheless could 
name a flower after the leper’s bell and cheerily brew concoctions 
against the plague. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with 
“Everyman” never very far from their eyes, learnt their lessons of 
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» hope and humility from the flowers. We have our ways of learning, 
and they are doubtless good; but we miss the fragrance of Rosemary 
and Lavender, of Eglantine and Wild Rose. Our faith is a deeper 
faith, perhaps, but has it the delicacy, the humility, the gentleness of 
faith in the days when the Flowers of Christ, flowers such as Gozzoli 
drew, were scattered in their fragile and abundant loveliness at Mary’s 
feet? A practical suggestion in these days of Nature study may be 
offered to the churches of all denominations. Why should there not 
be a Summer Sunday Festival, to which the school children shall be 
asked to bring wild flowers that are related in legends and in folk-lore 
to the life and death of Our Lord, thus reviving and giving new life 
to the fragrant fancies of the Middle Ages—fancies that still haunt 
the fields much as the scent of lavender will haunt a lovely robe hidden 
long since and haply come to light? 


— E 


REVIEWS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


This volume of “The Cambridge History of English Literature” 
does a good deal more than cover the period from the publication 
of North’s “ Diall of Princes” (1557) to the death of Drayton, about 
1631, and the matter that extends before and after this period of 
seventy-five years is vital enough. Wither died in 1667; Tindale’s 
New Testament appeared in 1525. Those are the real limits of the 
volume, and in some ways the sunrise and sunset of the astounding 
literary day of which this volume treats in part are of supreme interest. 
But the main period is one blaze of almost undouded light. So 
wonderful is this three-quarters of a century that, with Shakespeare 
and the other dramatists excluded, we nevertheless have a period 
of literary activity hardly, if ever, equalled in the long history of 
literature. The lights stream up into the. firmament, galaxy by 
galaxy, until the mind’s eye is blinded with excess of lignt—hght of 
every hue, of every grade of intensity—culminating in that 
tremendous blaze of whiteness which we associate with the names 
of Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Bacon, Galileo and Milton. 
What was the source of it all? How was it that the world glided 
into such a constellated region? We speak, most of us, with some 
smoothness of the Renaissance; but as to understanding it—under- 
standing this apparently sudden awakening of the Western world— 


* The cambriage History of English Literature: Vol. IV. Prose and Poetry: 
Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. 
Waller, M.A. (Cambridge: at the University Press, price 9s. net.) 
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it is beyond the wit of man. The printing press, the Reformation 
itself, were but outward signs`of this swift and inexplicable stirring 
of the ‘spiritual deeps of human nature. To-day we are still in the 
throes, after the pause of the eighteenth century, of the same move- 
ment. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries gave us the dramatic 
and literary aspect of the awakening—gave it us with almost the 
suddenness of an earthquake that transforms a continent. They 
gave us, too, certain features of the religious side of the Renaissance— 
the.differentiating process in the religious phenomena of the awaken- 
ing. To-day we are feeling the aspect of the awakening, only hinted 
at in the seventeenth century, which deals with knowledge, investiga- 
tion, generalisation of laws from phenomena, as well as the con- 
structive aspect of the religious Renaissance. This volume, then, 
of Dr. Ward’s important series is of quite the first importance, for 
it places before us in clear and luminous detail the facts that we 
require in order to arrive at some reasoned conclusion with respect 
to that aspect of the Renaissance which produced in England our 
supreme literary period. The arrangement of the volume is quite 
admirable. The chaos of literary light is reduced to something like 
order; the magnitude of the stars is determined with something 
approaching accuracy, and their character is carefully differentiated. 
Moreover, some effort is made to explain the most mysterious 
phenomena of the whole period; the nebule, so to speak, that have 
some definite scientific relation to the fixed stars—matter such as 
“The Song-books and Miscellanies,” which exhibit, from the hands 
of practically unknown artists, songs of a sweetness and technical 
perfection that would have astounded any other age. Mr. Harold, 
H. Child is to be congratulated on his paper dealing with this highly 
important subject. Mr. Harold 'V. Routh, in dealing in admirable 
fashion with “London and the Development of Popular Literature,” 
really examines the same phenomena. He shows us “exuberant 
“national life,” finding for itself expression in numberless ways, not 
the least important of which was “the broadsides and street ballads 
“which had grown out of the people’s love of singing in early Tudor 
“ days.” 

This velume, in orderly manner, deals with the various sources of 
inspiration. It is difficult to speak too highly of Professor Albert 
S Cook’s essay on “The Authorised Version and its Influence.” 
He makes a true point when he shows that our Bible, by retaining 
what seemed to the eighteenth, and may well have seemed to the 
sixteenth, century obsolete phraseology, in fact gave to the language 
phrases and fashions of speech that are now of the greatest value. 
A phrase such as “oil of gladness” is a Hebraism, but who to-day 
has any difficulty in understanding it? Professor Cook aptly quotes 
Lightfoot on this point: “The very words which these critics would 
“have ejected from our English Bibles as barbarous, or uncouth, or 
“ obsolete, have again taken their places in our highest poetry, and 
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“even in our popular language.” Professor Cook (a worthy son of 
Yale) feels the unifying influence that the English Bible has had 
upon the English-speaking race. It is “the chief bond which holds 
“united, in a common loyalty and a common endeavour, the various 
“branches of the English race. The influence of the Bible can be 
“traced through the whole course of English literature and English 
“civilisation, and, more than anything else, it tends to give unity and 
“perpetuity to both.” Mrs. Creighton’s valuable paper on Ralegh 
is followed by two chapters (particularly helpful in any general 
estimate of the forces that lay behind the Renaissance in England) 
dealing with “The Literature of the Sea from the Origins to 
“ Hakluyt” and “ Seafaring and Travel: the Growth of Professional 
“ Text-books and Geographical Literature.” Dr. Ward was fortunate 
in securing the knowledge of Commander Charles N. Robinson and 
Mr. John Leyland for this work. It is possible that greater stress 
should have been laid on the immense seagoing mercantile enterprise 
of England im the fifteenth century. Mr. S. Percival Vivian’s paper 
on Campion will be read with interest. He claims that this poet, 
im his best work, showed “close kinship with great poetry.” Mr. 
Hugh de Sélincourt deals well with “The Successors of Spenser ”— 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Wither, Browne, Fulke Greville, 
Davies, Wotton, Giles and Phineas Fletcher. He considers that 
“Drummond is a link, as it wete, between Spenser's great conception 
“of Beauty, as the informing spirit of life, and Shelley's greater 
“application of that idea to human affairs.” It is arguable, and yet 
Shelley is very far away from the early seventeenth century. Pro- . 
fessor Herbert J. C. Grierson supplies a very important paper on 
Jobn Donne, a man whose greatness is not always realised by the 
reader of books; his greatness as a poet, as a satirist, as a religious 
thinker, as a prose stylist, as a letter-writer, and as a sermon-writer 
is well brought out He was truly one of the most wonderful men 
in an age of supreme literary greatness. Professot Grierson gives 
, us one specimen of his prose that will set many searching for “the 
“unique quality, the weight, fervour and ewealth of Donne’s 
“eloquence.” Professor Bensly writes excellently of Robert Burton, 
and is fair enough to his miraculous powers. The chgpters'on 
The Beginnings of English Philosophy, by Professor Sorley, and 
Early Writings on Politics and Economics, by Dr. Cunningham, 
are, of course, of the highest quality, and moreover they are 
invaluable as throwing light on the intellectual and economic causes 
that lay. behind the English Renaissance.* Professor Sorley does 
not, however, really appreciate the greatness of Bacon as a lawyer 
and a jurist, and so misses one of the most important phases of his 
thought and work. His work as a jurist was discussed at great 
length in the “ Journal of Comparative Legislation,” No. XIV. (1905). 
Mr. H. G. Aldis, in his chapter concerning “Writers on ‘Country 
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“Pursuits and Pastimes,” also adds to our knowledge of the forces 
of realism that enabled the Elizabethan to exhibit such literary direct- 
ness and reality. The same writer has an important chapter on “ The 
“Book Trade, 1557-1625,” but we are rather astonished to find no 
introductory account of the university monopoly in books that pre- 
ceded the monopoly of the Stationers’ Company. Mr. J. Bass 
Myllingér’s paper on “The Foundation of Libraries” will be found 
of very real value by the student, though, of course, it is not 
exhaustive. 

We have left to the last the most striking essay of all, that of 
Mr. Charles Whibley on Translators. It ıs the most briliant 
paper in the volume, for not only is it profoundly learned, but the 
learning is refined of that suggestion of “cram” which does inevitably 
taint some of the monographs before us. It was right to place this 
essay first, for it strikes the note not only of the whole book, but of the ` 
great and gallant age with which the book deals. If we might play 
upon the word, the “ Translators” of the English Renaissance, North, 
Holland, Florio, and all that great company of literary adventurers, 
not only brought into the age the spoils of all the ages, but they 
also effected a translation of one age into another, of the Middle Age 
into the age of Shakespeare. 


+ * * 


RELIGION IN THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE" 


Mr. Glover’s last book thoroughly maintains his high reputation 
as a scholar who possesses the gift of writing for the general public. 
His mind is saturated with the literature, the philosophy, the records 
of social life, the biographical note, of the intellectual world in the 
days of the early Roman Empire. He writes, so to speak, from 
inside the social und religious life with which he deals. He sees that 
life, first from one point of view and then from another, as it must 
have been seen by men and women who lived or despaired or hoped 
in the days before and after the birth of Christ. Possibly he does 
not really convey the outlook of a first or second century Jew, 
Christian, Roman, Greek, but such is Mr. Glovers art that, laying 
down his book at the end of this or that chapter, we have little or 
no doubt that we have walked and talked with a contemporary of 
Seneca and Epictetus, of Paul, of Plutarch, of this or that other 
famous figure till we conte to Tertullian of Carthage. These figures 
live before us, the life of their environment is ours. We see Seneca 
under the shadow of Nero, Epictetus under the shadow of a harsh 
philosophy; we watch Paul evolving the doctrine of the atonement, 

t The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, by T. R. Glover, Fellow 


and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Messrs. Methuen & Co., 
price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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of Plutarch elaborating his demonic figments and his theory of 
immortality, Tertullian moulding the Western Church and antici- 
pating the Reformation. 

Mr. Glover’s introductory sketch of the “Roman Religion.” in the 
time of Augustus is most interesting, though, perhaps, ıt hardly brings 
out the real deeps of the “Religion of Numa” as an abiding influence. 
But the “vague religious feeling among the uneducated and partially 
“educated classes” still remained in the days immediately before the 
birth of Christianity. Gods little and many dogged the footsteps 
of men, thronged their homes, their woods, their fields, their wells. 
“The complexity of the Roman's divine environment” puzzles the 
mind. Moreover, foreign gods and goddesses poured in. Cybele 
from Asia Minor, Isis and Serapis from Egypt, supplied great, new 
and popular cults. Virgil gave a fresh voice to all these religious 
movements. “It was written in Virgil’s poetry that the religions and 
“philosophies of mankind must be thought over anew.” 

Mr. Glover gives us one picture, brings us into contemporary touch 
with one figure, in a manner that no reader of this book is likely to 
forget. We see Christ, one is compelled to think, as he was. Mr. 
Glover dwells, and rightly from his point of view, almost exclusively 
on what one may call the historic man Jesus. He shows us this 
great, this unique figure walking as a man among men, increasing 
in wisdom and spiritual stature as the fateful years go by. It is not 
for us here to discuss whether this is an “orthodox” view of Christ ; 
whether it is altogether sound to attribute so much of the conven- 
tional figure of Christ to the thought of subsequent thinkers and 
disciples as Mr. Glover attributes. The writer is engaged in disen- 
tangling the greatest of all personalities from the philosophic and 
theological accretions tbat have beyond all doubt modified the historic 
figure. To do this must involve some loss, may involve some (let us 
say) tendency towards “heresy,” but the result certainly justifies the 
end. We do see in the pages of this book a living man moving. 
Mr. Glover lays great and just stress on the sense of humour con- 
tinually shown by Christ. He makes us see how Christ smiled when 
he said certain of bis famous sayings He dwells, too, on the 
influence of early life in the development of Christ’s chargcter. He 
shows how much of it was an open-air life. The farm, the harvest 
lands, wild nature, are all continually to be noted in the parables. 
His vivid sense of reality is also brought home. His humanity, his 
tears, his joys, his fatigue, his temptations, his disappointments, are 
once again before us. But in His supreme humanity He stood out 
beyond all other men. “The sheer onginality of Jesus is bewildering.” 


Summing up what we have so far reached, we may remark the 
broad contrast between the attitude of Jesus to human life and 
the views of the world around him. A simple home with am 
atmosphere of love and truth and intelligence, wheré life was 
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not lost sight of in its refinements, where ordinary needs and 
common duties were the daily facts, where God was a constant 
and friendly presence—this was his early environment. Later 
on it was the carpenter’s bench, the fisherman’s boat, wind on 
-the mountain and storm on the lake, leaven in the meal and 
wheat in the field. Everywhere his life is rooted in the normal 
and the natural, and everywhere he finds God filling the meanest 
detail of man’s life with glory and revelation. 


This book throws into the strongest contrast this life with the 
life of the civilised world in that age, and shows us how the Galilean 
conquered by sheer force of truth, reality, and personality. It shows, 
too, the contrast of the historic Christ with the Christ of subsequent 
generations, and makes us feel how the true Personality age after 
ages emerges and once again conquers the world. 


+ * * 


DR. BRADLEYS LECTURES ON POETRY“ = 


Dr. Bradley has given us eleven lectures delivered by him at 
Oxford as Professor of Poetry between 1901 and 1906. The 
lectures cover a very wide range, too wide, indeed, for adequate 
consideration in a brief review, and are far more than a supplement 
to the earlier volume of lectures entitled Shakespearean Tragedy. 
The lecture on Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra is, indeed, a 
lecture supplementary to that volume, and a very necessary supple- 
ment, for it discusses with fine critical appreciation that very wonder- 
ful play, and discriminates “the peculiar marks” that place Antony 
and Cleopatra in a different category to the four great tragedies of 
Shakespeare. It differs in matter from the great tragedies, for the 
sense of tragedy does not strike the mind till near the end of the 
play. Indeed, “the struggle in Lear's little island seems to us to 
“have an infinitely wider scope.” 


“ The greatness of Antony and Cleopatra in their fall is so 
much heightened by contrast with the world they lose and the 
conqueror who ewins it, that the positive element in the final 
tragic impression, the element of reconciliation, is strongly 
emphasised. The peculiar effect of the drama depends partly, as 
we have seen, on the absence of decidedly tragic scenes and 
events in its first half; but it depends quite as much on this 
emphasis. In any Shakespearean tragedy we watch some elect 
spirit colliding, partly through its error and defect, with a super- 
human power which bears it down; and yet we feel that this 
spirit, even in the grror and defect, rises by its greatness into 
ideal union with the power that overwhelms it. In some 
tragedies this latter feeling is relatively weak. In Antony and 
Cleopatra it is unusually strong, stronger; with some readers at 
least, than the fear and grief and pity with which they contem- 
plate the tragic error and the advance of doom.”’ 

. * Oxford Lectures on Poetry, by A. C. Bradley, LL.D, Litt.D., formerly Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford and Fellow of Balliol College. (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. gprice 10s. net.) 
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Antony with all his faults is love's martyr, and Cleopatra is only a 
tragic figure in so far and insomuch as she loves Antony. Dr. 
Bradley's analyses of these two characters are made with amazing 
skill, and in them we notice, as in all his Shakespearean criticism, 
that the figures which he criticises are treated as if they are historical 
characters and not the puppets of the stage. It is, of course, the 
greatest of all tributes to Shakespeare; there are few other peets 
who can demand such treatment. The characters have to be treated 
as organic creations that indeed lived, and moved, and had their 
being. Falstaff, Lady Macbeth, Othello, Cleopatra, Prospero cannot 
be discussed as to the manner of their making ‘as one would discuss 
a character of Dickens or even of Scott. When Dr. Bradley deals 
with Falstaff one feels this more vividly than even here. His final 
passage on this play sums up most admirably the feelings that the 
unique drama creates. He says :— 


“A comparison of Shakespearean tragedies seems to prove 
that the tragic emotions are stirred in the fullest possible measure 
only when such beauty or nobility of character is displayed as 
commands unreserved admiration or love; or when, in default of 
this, the forces which move the agents, and the conflict which 
results from these forces, attain a terrifying and overwhelming 
power. The four most famous tragedies satisfy one or both 
of these conditions; Antony and Cleopatra, though a great 
tragedy, satisfies neither of them completely. But to say this is 
not to criticise it. It does not attempt to satisfy these conditions, 
and then fail in the attempt. It attempts something different, 
and succeeds as triumphantly as Othello itself. In doing so it 
gives us what no other tragedy can give, and it leaves us, no 
less than any other, lost in astonishment at the powers which 
created it.” 


But is there not another word to be said about this play? Is it not 
what it is because it is the story of the finite and not of the infinite, 
the story of a passion of a little day, the story of a love which in its 
origin and in its end never transcends the limits of mortality? Did 
not Shakespeare deliberately deny to Antony and Cleopatra as to 
Troilus and Cressida the form, fashion and matter of pure tragedy, 
because in those tales of sin and woe there are, in truth, no immortal 
longings? Does not Shakespeare, in fact, here tell at lasge of the 
littleness of sin? 

Dr. Bradley’s lecture on “Poetry for Poetry’s sake” contains an 
interesting discussion of form in poetry. There is, he says, “no such 
“thing as mere form in poetry. All form is expression.” The 
method of saying a thing itself contains medning. He illustrates this 
by the line :— 

“ Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” j 
In translating we change the meaning of Virgils line. “What that 


“meaning is J cannot say: Virgil has said it. But I can see this much, 
e 
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“that the translation conveys a far less vivid picture of the out- 
“stretched hands and of their remaining outstretched, and a far less 
“poignant sense of the distance of the shore and the longing 
“of the souls” No doubt that is true; no doubt it “is 
“always so in fine poetry,” and, indeed, in all fine art. 
The artist, in fact, has a different message for each different 
pewonality who receives the message. There is no real message 
independent of the meaning, but the meaning depends on the 
receptive power of the receiver. The essay is a wonderful piece 
of thought, and it really brings home that elusive something which 
hovers in or round all great poetry. The poem in the production has 
mastered its maker, and while it lives it masters its hearers. “It is 
“a spirit. It comes we know not whence. It will not speak at our 
“bidding, nor answer ın our language. It is not our servant; it is 
“our master.” 

It is impossible here to do more than draw attention to other 
papers. The lecture on “The Sublime” is very fine, and in its last 
analysis very subtle. The distinctidn between Beauty and Sublimity 
is justly put as follows :—““ Beauty, then, we may perhaps say, is 
“the image of the total presence of the Infinite within any limits it 
“may choose to assume; Sublimity the image of its boundlessness, 
“and of its rejection of any pretension to independence or absolute- 
“ness on the part of its finite forms; the one the image of its 
“immanence, the other of its transcendence.” We rather wish that . 
Dr. Bradley, in his analysis of the conception of the Sublime had 
dwelt upon intensity rather than upon “exceeding „or overwhelming 
“greatness.” But in either case when’ we turn to the state of mind 
that the Sublime arouses, we find a sense of infinity or immeasur- 
ability. The discussion of Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy will attract 
many readers. Hegel dwells “on the need for some element of 
` “reconciliation in a tragic catastrophe,” and surely this represents a 
truth. The tragedy of the universe only becomes tolerable to most 
minds because of the belief in this element of reconciliation. Dr. 
Bradley puts before ys what is, after all, the re-statement of the fact, 
that we are dealing with tragedy, when he points out that nowever 
true the reconciliation, the pain will have happened, the soul will have 
been shocked. But surely it may well be that the reconciliation would 
be, in the nature of things, impossible if in the world drama, where 
the spectators of time and eternity are actors, the spectators did not 
suffer. It is not possible here to discuss these great problems, but 
certainly Shakespeare added a new note to tragedy when he created 
the tragedy within the tragedy, so to speak, added the sense of moral 
revolt against the clash of good and good. 

To those who prefer purely modern. discussions we should recom- 
mend a study of the lectures on “The Rejection of Falstaff”—in 
which the Merry Wives is itself rejected as an interlude unworthy 
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if not of Shakespeare at any rate of Falstaff—and “ Shakespeare the 
“Man,” in which Dr. Bradley very corivincingly reconstructs much of 
the personality of the poet from his works. It seems to us a mere 
truism to say that an artist carves his personality mto his work. 
Why, even a carpenter does the same. But it does not follow that 
he consciously does so. “The dark lady” may represent an experi- 
ence, but not a personality. . 


+ * + 


SOCIAL ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY* 


There is something really pleasurable in the consideration of a 
first-class piece of historical research, and that pleasure can be 
derived from a perusal of Mr. Abram’s well-thought-out and well- 
written investigation into English social conditions in the fifteenth 
century. Though it is not possible always to agree with Mr. Abram’s 
conclusions, yet his examination of and collation of material derived 
from original documents lying in the Record Office and elsewhere 
is extraordinarily valuable. We are glad that he recognises the 
importance of the Early Chancery Proceedings; but, indeed, anyone 
who has really worked at them must realise at once the moving 
picture that they represent of fifteenth-century life in England. We 
think, perhaps, that Mr. Abram, indeed, would have been well advised 
if along particular les he had used these Proceedings even more 
thoroughly than he has done. He would then not have written 
“We have very little information respecting the education of girls.” 
He certainly underrates the amount of education given to women. 
He will find this question discussed, with some additional references 
to the Proceedings, in the June supplement of this year to the Journal 
of Education. Perhaps the weakness of this book is that it fails in 
many ways to connect its period with what went Before and after, 
and so loses something of the true note that belongs to the autumnal 
period that preceded the Renaissance. But, afteg all, it is ingratitude 
to over criticise a work that is redolent of labour and exact knowledge. 

Mr. Abram first of all discusses the economic changes, industrial, 
agrarian, commercial, financial, of the century, and he considers in a 
` second part the effect that these changes produced upon English 
social life in the fifteenth century. The industrial changes were 
changes that lie behind the whole of that side of modem life. The 
upleaping of the cloth industry re-acted on agriculture by creating a 
new demand for wool To this period we refer coal-mining, brewing, 
and brick-making. But the organisation of industry was not less 

* Social England in the Fifteenth Century: A Study of the Effects of Economic 


Conditions (Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Science (Economics) in the 
University of London), by G. A. Abram, B.A. (Messrs. George Routledge & Sons.) 
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important. The effect of this organisation on the already decadent 
feudal system, and on the medieval system of land holding, is not 
suficiently brought out here. We doubt if Mr. Abram really estab- 
lishes his point as to the bad state of the roads. The cases he gives 
may well be mentioned because of their exceptional character, and 
we think that the rapid increase of commerce must have involved 
better roads. Our widespread foreign commerce has also its origin, 


one might almost say, in the fifteenth century. Our ships passed’ 


into all seas. One point seems wrong in the discussion on com- 
mercial changes. M. Simon has recently shown the immensity of 
the wine trade -between England and the Continent, and it is not 
accurate to say that “wine was at all times a costly beverage.” We 
believe that at one time it was drunk by almost all classes. Mr. 
Abram’s discussion of financial changes is elaborate and valuable, but 
we wish he had made clear the equivalent value of money in the 
fifteenth century to modern money. This difficulty faces one at every 
turn in research. We have not space in which to discuss the effects 
of these changes on the structure of society. The subject here is 
worked out well and fully, though all readers will not accept all the 
results. Mr. Abram, like many other historians, underrates the 
number of books available before the days of the printing press. 
His views would have been modified had he specialised more fully 
on this point ın dealing with the Early Chancery Proceedings. He 
underrates the depth of the Lollard revolt, which grew in intensity 
through the whole century; and, on the other hand, does not seem 
fully to appreciate all that was done for education by the Church 
after the parochial and grammar schools were thrown open to the 
villein class after 1406. The revival of chantries during the century 
had a great influence on national education. Mr. Abram thinks that 
the changes of the century somewhat tended to depreciate the moral 
standard of the community. We rather doubt this, and it must be 
remembered thatemuch of the evidence comes frdm law reports, and 
law reports are scarcely a fair test of the morals of a whole com- 
munity. Unrest—moral, religious, intellectual, economic—was the 
note of one of the most important centuries in our long record. 


e 
* * k 


A COTSWOLD FAMILY* 


Mrs. Hicks Beach has earned the gratitude of her family and 
descendants by the untiring researches which have resulted in the 
interesting book before us, interspersed as it is with contemporary 
descriptions of life and maùners in Tudor and Georgian times. The 


* A Cotswold Family: Hicks and Hicks Beach, by Mrs. William Hicks Beach. 
(Wiliam Heinemann, price 12s. 6d. net.) 
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name is traced to the Saxon Hwiccas, who inhabited Gloucestershire; 
and who, in 603, furnished a safe-conduct to Augustine and the Welsh 
bishops. The “impervious” Saxon character prevented a less 
ancient Norman ancestry being foisted on them. The records show 
the name spelt ın fourteen different ways: The first taxation of 
Edward III. gives the names of ten Hicks, with property all over the 
county. The prosperous cloth trade of Gloucestershire owed mych 
to the importation of Flemish weavers by Edward III. The cloth 
was sent to Bruges and Calais, and from thence distributed through 
Europe. Between Sir Ells Hicks, knighted at Ponthieu by the 
Black Prince, and the real founder of the family, Robert, freeman of 
the “Iremongers” and mercer of Cheapside, there are no names of 
interest; the Black Death had swept the country, and half the 
population perished. 

Robert’s will in 1557 entailed his considerable landed property on 
his eldest son, “ Mighel,” a curious reminder of Portuguese connec- 
tions in this form of Michael. Bequests are made to many relations ; 
his “best coat of mail, corselet, halbert, sword and buckler” to the 
Ironmongers, with a “ cup of silver-gilt, with cover, weighing 26% ozs,” 
various gold rings, of two angells’ weight, to friends, large bequests 
to the poor and his servants, and “a black gown and cloth coat, with 
“a gold ring, to my friend Mr. Anthony Penne,” who subsequently 
became the second husband of “ my wel-beloved wieff Julyan.” This 
lady removed, with her belongings, to a house on St. Peter’s Hill, from 
which the tapestry now at Witcombe was taken by Julyan’s great- 
grandson, Sir Michael Hicks. Judging by the Tudor mansions still 
extant, the wealth of those days must have been enormous, and the 
inventories of plate, jewels, furniture and fine raiment evidence the 
luxury attained. Letters from Robert Cecil to Mrs. Hicks show him 
to have been a faithful friend, in spite of some intriguing on the lady’s 
part. One son became “ Searcher of Customs” at Chester, where he 
complains of high prices, caused by “knights and gentlemen who 
“have left their houses in the country to save themselves, and have 

“raised the prices for others.” 

The youngest son, Baptist, was by far the abies of the brothers. 
He inherited the Cheapside mercery, became freeman, and later 
master, of the Mercers’ Company; his arms are still in the hall. 
The Cecils were also his very good friends, and business between 
them other than the mercery appears to have occupied Baptist, 
though with cloth of silver at £3 10s. per yard, and an order for 
James Is coronation of velvets and damagks amounting to £3,000, 
his outgoings must have been large. His “rejected addresses,” as 
Mrs. Beach calls his matrimonial overtures, are voluminous, and very 
interesting from the details of domestic and daily life they contain. 
He married eventually a lady as ambitious and enterprising as him- 
self, and the honours conferred of knight and baronet were followed 
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by the titles of Baron Hicks and Viscount Campden. Later these 
last, with that of his son-in-law, Lord Noel, were merged in the 
Earldom of Gainsborough. His nephew, Sir William Hicks, suc- 
ceeded him as M.P. for Tewkesbury, from whom the present member 
is tenth in descent. 

With this digression Mrs. Beach returns to Michael, the e son 
of Robert and Julyan, who, with his mother, appears to have profit- 
ably continued the money-lending in high places, which was the 
financial policy of those days. The-Cecils were equally intimate with 
both brothers, but the lines of the elder son were in Court circles. 
Michael knew intimately Lord Salisbury, Fulke Greville, Lord Bacon 
and Sir Walter Cope. Even the great Queen, to whom he addressed 
verses too Rabelaisian for quotation, took “great contentment in 
“them.” In spite of his friends and the lavish hospitality with which 
he entertained both Elizabeth and James in his beautiful manor of 
Ruckholt, the coveted honour of knighthood was not ‘received till 
1604. His wife appears to have been a capable woman of busmess, 
and by a judicious mortgage brought Witcombe into the family. 
The son, Sir William, “underwent great trouble and danger” in 
the civil wars. His Gloucestershire property was occupied by the 
Royalists, and a heavy indemnity consequently demanded by the 
Commonwealth. He died in great poverty at Ruckholt, where he 
was visited by Evelyn. 

Many interesting glimpses of country life in great houses are given 
in the sketches of country families with whom the Hicks intermarried. 
We can only glance at that of the Beaches of Aberavon when, in 
1777, Michael Hicks married Henrietta Maria Beach at the respective 
ages of eighteen and nineteen. Later they obtained and lived at 
Williamstrip, and by his father-in-law’s wish Michael Hicks took the 
name of Beach.” The letters of Sydney Smith, who was curate of 
Aberavon, and later tutor to Michael and George Beach, show the 
witty canon in a newlight. The vexed question of small salary and 
gratuity, or large salary and no gratuity, caused natural friction. Sir 
Michael Wicks Beach represented East Gloucestershire in 1854. His 
son was created Viscount St. Aldwyn in 1906. 

The last Hicks of Witcombe was Anne, only child of Sir William. `. 
In 1816 she left home under circumstances here related, but soon 
found her mistake, and returned to the home she never again 
left. She lived to the age of ninety, and kept up to the end the 
traditions and ceremonies of bygone days in one of the last houses 
in England “where pewter services were used in the servants’ hall, 
“and where the servants had beer for breakfast.” The portraits and 
illustrations are numerous and interesting. : 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. James Long, in his volume, ‘‘The Coming Englishman ” 
(Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price 5s. net), places before us the 
highest social ideals, and practical suggestions how to secure, at any 
rate, an approximation to those ideals. Mr. Long clearly believes in 
‘‘ Open-air education,” moral and physical, and sees in education the 
key to the solution of all social problems. In England to-day ‘“‘ it is 
“one long story of preventable or curable disease and death, and éhis 
‘in the face not only of the fabulous wealth of the nation, but of 
“ science so advanced that a century ago the mind of man had scarcely 
“ contemplated the possibilities which have now become active agencies 
‘“in our daily life.’? We doubt if Mr. Long realises to the full how 
strong is the movement (of which indeed his book is evidence) towards 
the ideals at which he aims. On every side efforts are being made 
with increasing success to lower the death rate by better housing and 
sanitation, and to make the next generation more efficient by the careful 
organisation of education and the carrying of hygiene into school life. 
Things to-day, indeed, are not quite so bad as Mr. Long thinks, while 
conditions all round are miraculously better than they were a century 
ago. If Mr. Long doubts this, let him read the evidence of Mr. 
Francis Place before the Education Committee of 1834. However, 
there is enough, and more than enough, to be done. Mr. Long’s 
chapter on ‘‘ The Education of the Mothers of the Coming Race” is 
important. His description of the school at Louvain is valuable. Here 
“ children are admitted from the age of four, and may remain until the 
“age of twenty-one, at a cost of 250 francs, or #10, per year,” 
inclusive. Here agriculture, domestic economy, or housewifery are 
taught, in addition to branches that prepare pupils for professional or 
commercial life, or give an ordinary secondary education. It is a fine 
school for mothers. But Mr. Long must not think that nothing of the 
kind is done in England. This very work is being developed on every 
side. But it requires universal extension. The need of preserving 
infant life is obvious enough, and Mr. Long’s chapter will be read with 
interest. The death rate can be reduced, and must be reduced. When 
Mr. Long deals with his own subject, the land and small holdings, he 
speaks, of course, with great weight. The return to the land is 
essential, but land legislation alone will not secure this. It is, like all 
else, a question of education and of interest. Rural life must be made 
not only remunerative and healthy, but interesting. Much in this 
matter is being done in our rural districts. The circulating libraries 
of Cambridgeshire, and the awakening of rural industries in that county, 
. are cases in point. We hope that Mr. Long’$ book will be widely 
read, for it will help on a great and growing movement. 


* * * . 

“ Grattez le Russe, et vous trouvez le Tartare” is the conclusion 
forced upon the reader of the terrible persecutions „here described, 
(‘‘ Under Three Tzars,’? by Rev. R. S. Latimer, Morgan and Scott, 
Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net), which the struggle for liberty of conscience has 
entailed in Russia. The wholesale conversion of Russia to Chris- 
tianity by Prince Vladimir, in 986, when that ‘‘ semi-savage apostle ”’ 
dragged down his ‘‘ god of thunder,” dismissed his 800 concubines, 
and led the way to wholesale baptism in the river, resulted in the 
national devotion to God and the Tzar. ‘‘ The Greek Orthodox world 
‘is one brotherhood,” writes Mme. Novikoff. ‘‘ The unification of the 
“ empire involves that of religion; Church and State are one.” The 
awful cruelties and persecutions to which the Jews, Stugdists, and 
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other numerous dissenters from the Orthodox Church have been sub- 
jected, have their origin in this creed of Holy Russia. Evangelical 
teaching was first brought by the English ‘“ Merchant Adventurers,” 
who, with letters from Edward VI., visited Russia in the days of Ivan 
the Terrible, and who were much impressed by the splendour of the 
Russian Court. ‘‘ The skilful surgeons and craftsmen,” who settled in 
Moscow, taught the new religion. The usual awful results followed. 
The enlightened and humane policy of Alexander I. of taleration to 
Jefvs and dissenters was reversed by his brother and successor, 
Nicholas I., of Crimean fame, who repressed the Bible Society as 
fostering rebellion, and banished 4,000 of its followers to the mines. 
The a aie of Alexander II. and the institution of the zemtsvos, 
elected provincial councils for local self-government, culminated in the 
emancipation of 22,500,000 Russian serfs, and also in a great increase 
of religious sects. The Stundists, especially, increased rapidly, and 
the inevitable collision with the priests, who lost their incomes as well 
as their authority by heresy, ended in horrible cruelty. The contem- 
porary atheistic movement was left alone, as not interfering with 
religion, and is now bearing the fruit of nihilism. When Alexander II. 
was murdered, in March, 1881, he had just signed a programme of far- 
reaching reforms, including a National Assembly. The hopes of Russia 
fell with him. By Alexander III. and his pitiless entourage the system 
of cruelty and repression was renewed, until under the influence of the 
Ober Procurator, M. Pobiedonostzeff, the treatment of dissenters became 
terribly severe. The veteran Count Tolstoi, whose voice was ever 
raised in defence of liberty and justice, was excommunicated. In the 
spring of 1905 the famous manifesto proclaiming liberty of faith was 
signed by the present Tzar, Nicholas IÏ., and was immediaely followed 
by the resignation of Pobiedonostzeff. What will be the effect of the 
Duma on national religion remains to be seen. The illustrations 
before us are good—that of the Tsarevitch, ‘‘ Russia’s delight,” is 
especially so. 


Å 


Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. are publishing a most attractive 
edition of Mr. Seton Merriman’s novels, in 14 vellum volumes, thin 
paper, clear type, of which the majority are already out (2/- in cloth, 
3/- in leather). They are sure of a large sale. Mr. Merriman is a 
novelist for the day; an open-air novelist. He shuns subjects of 
occult significance. He does not unravel intricate revelations or 
developments of character. His heroes and heroines stand square, 
with well set and easily read characters, adequate to explain their 
lively actions. He has dramatic skill enough to make a scene and a 
plausible conversation. Then he selects a well-known public tragedy— 
it may be the Russian Revolution, as in ‘‘ The Sowers,” or the Retreat 
from Moscow, as in ‘‘ Barlasch of the Guard,” or the Indian Mutiny, 
as in “‘ Flotsam,’’ weavés into it a love story and divers incidents, 
steers clear of any connected history, makes the plot run on in a 
pleasantly exciting way, and winds up with a good climax. Eminently 
a story-teller, he moves on the surface of things, and does not trouble 
his readers to think. What most people want in a story, is to be 
amused for a while, and that they will find here without effort of 
body or soul. 
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So much has been written upon the Maid of Orleans, that it is with 
surprise we find in this sketch, ‘‘ Jeanne D’Arc, Heroine and Healer : 
‘* Documentary Evidences,” by Charles Roessler (Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, price 5s.), fresh light thrown on her career. The historical 
summary of the state of Burgundy, France and England; of the three 
popes, and consequently divided allegiance of the puzzled people, is 
very interesting. The documentary evidence is well brought out, 
though the translations are sometimes faulty and obscure the sense, t.e., 
consecrated or anointed is the equivalent of ‘‘ sacré,” not sacred; my 
opinions of ‘‘ mon avis,” not my advice. The illustration of the slab 
discovered by M. Roessler in the vault of the Abbey of St. Denis, and 
subsequently restored, represents Jeanne in the suit of armour she wore 
when wounded before Paris, and dedicated to St. Denis; this, with:a 
contemporary sketch by Fauquemberg, the Greffier of Paris, the efigy 
of a head and helmet at Orleans, and a cross at St. Germain, said to 
have been erected by Dunois and still called La Pucelle, are the only 
relics of the Maid in the country she saved. The sad sweet face in the 
helmet at Orleans is that of a visionary and may well be hers. M. 
Roessler contends that the Inquisition then established in Paris, siding 
with Burgundy and England, rendered Charles’ attempt to save Jeanne 
unavailing, and that the Chief Inquisitor and the Bishop of Beauvais 
were really responsible for her death. M. Reessler claims Jeanne as a 
healer and primitive Christian, and brings much contemporary evidence 
to prove the former. The simple piety of the poor girl when con- 
fronting her persecutors is very touching. A pathetic light is thrown 
on the resumption of male attire, brought as a crime against her, by 
the protection it afforded against the brutality of her guards. The 
story is one of undying disgrace to French and English, soldiers and 
priests alike; and we can only hope with M. Reessler that the recent 
beatification of Jeanne by the church which condemned her is not only 
an atonement, but an earnest of future peace and brotherhood. 


r * * 


Foreign recognition of English thinkers is always pleasing, and 
M. George Remacle’s substantial tome dealing with ‘‘ La Philosophie 
“de S. S. Laurie’ (Bruxelles: M, Weissenbruch, price 7 fr. 50 ¢.), 
is no exception to the rule. Simon Somerville Laurie was born in 
Edinburgh on November 13th, 1829, the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
and died in the same town on March 2nd, 1g09. His was a life of 
ceaseless labour in two great causes, those of education and philosophy. 
In 1855, after his university course and some years of teaching, 
Mr. Laurie became secretary to the Education Committee of the 
Church of Scotland and undertook much educational administrative 
and inspectorate work. From 1872 he devoted himself to the problems 
of pedagogy at the Aberdeen training college, founded about this time. 
Until the month of June, 1905, he continued this work. In 1856 he 
became Inspector to the Dick Foundation and reorganised the primary 
_ and secondary system of education promoted by this Bequest. Laurie 
issued a series of Reading Books in 1861. In 1866 he published his 
“ Primary Instruction in Relation to Education, with Appended Model 
“ Code,” and a fifth edition of this appeared in 1898. His code was 
officially adopted in 1899. In 1868 he issued ‘‘ Reports on the 
“ Hospitals under the Administration of the Merchant Company.’’ 
In 1872 he became Secretary of the Endowed Schools (Scotland) Royal 
Commission of Inquiry, which led to the secondary education legisla- 
tion of 1880. In 1870 he had been offered a high position in the 
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Education Department, but refused it, as it would have prevented him 
from continuing his private educational and philosophical pursuits. 
In 1876 he was given the Chair of Education at Edinburgh, which he 
held till 1903. His work in connection with the promotion of Day 
Training Colleges and University Colleges throughout the country 
was most important. From 1881 there pofred from his study a 
series of admirable works on the Method, Philosophy, and History 
of Education. He knew all that was known at that time on these 
subjects. But his philosophical publications were not less important. 
In 1866 he issued his Philosophy of Ethics. A volume dealing with 
‘Certain British Theories of Morals ’’ appeared in 1868, Metaphysica 
Nova et Vetusta was issued in 1884, and the Ethics of Reason the 
following year. He was the Gifford lecturer on Natural Theology in 
1905-6, and in 1906 he issued in two volumes his Meditations 
Epistemological and Ontological. Dr. Laurie was a profound thinker 
and, as Professor Remacle says, ‘‘ un grand et beau caractère.” He 
was, as Professor Foster Watson remarks, the Comenius of our 
generation, and it is well that this monument to bis philosophic 
achievement should have been produced. The fact that it is in 
French will carry Dr. Laurie’s thoughts far and wide. 


pS + * 


The freshness and keenness of Russian thought are well known to 
students and observers of Russian workers in various branches of 
thought, and the fact is fully brought out by the translation before us 
of Professor Zielinski’s brilliant lectures on ‘‘ Our Debt to Antiquity ’' 
(Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, price zs. 6d.), most admirably 
translated by Professor H. A. Strong and Mr. Hugh Stewart. These 
lectures were delivered in 1903, and after appearing in the Journal 
of the Ministry for Popular Education, have passed through two 
editions in book form. Professor Zielinski dwells with the most 
weighty emphasis on the absolute necessity of classical study in 
schools. He impatiently brushes aside the clamour of the hour for 
the abolition of classical study in schocls as a mere momentary phase 
that will count as nothing against the great under drift of twenty 
centuries of experience. The whole succession of thought, from the 
earliest days of Christianity, has been largely dependent on the 
use of classicale tongues and culture. The simpler method, the 
translation of Christian classics into the vernacular ‘‘ was adopted by 
“the nations of the Christian East, and the consequence was that 
“the advance of culture left those nations hopelessly behind.” 
Impulse after impulse of culture and thought has shown us the 
power of what we may call the “formal” methods of the classics, 
and, at ary rate for educational purposes, form is, if not everything, 
at least one vital necessity. The scientific Renaissance of to-day 
requires, as much as each other new birth has required, the formative 
culture of the Greek and Latin classics to foster it. Professor Zielinski 
does not claim for the classics all the results of thought in all ages, but 
he does assert, and rightly, their enormous educational value. It is 
not possible in a brief notice to do more than draw the attention of 
modern educational thinkers and workers to this book, which states 
the case for the proper study of the classics more soundly than is 
often the case with keen classical teachers. He makes us realise the 
wonderful effect that the classics have had on the literary power of 
Western tongues. ‘‘ Even Russian literary prose style, as far as we 
‘“may be said to possess it, is the result of the vigorous training under- 
“gone by, our language in the pseudo-classical period.” The close 
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‘intercourse of Russia with the Greeks has, of course, some place in 
this literary development. It is very interesting to note Professor 
Zielinski’s insistence on the moral element in educational method. 
Science and teaching itself only aim at truth, ‘‘ but a knowledge of 
“the truth by itself does not make a man more moral. No, not the 
“ knowledge of the truth, but the path whereby that knowledge is 
“attained, the effort we make over ourselves to accept it—there is 
“ where you must find the moral element of success and teaching.’’ 
This seems to us a profound thought, and the lecturer goes on*to 
show by a most fascinating example ‘‘ the moral element in education 
‘‘ provided’ by the exegetical teaching of the classics.” We must 
write no more on this point, but we should like to add that this book 
deserves to be found on the shelves of every teacher. It is inexpensive, 
it is delightful reading, and it is full of lessons that every teacher will 
gladly lay to heart.—J. E. G. pz M. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ A Wonder-Book of Beasts ” (Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton and 
Co., Ltd., price 6s.), edited by Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton,.with illustra- 
tions by Miss Margaret Clayton, isone of the most charming Christmas 
books for children that can be imagined. Mr. Darton’s delightful 
introduction tells us that the twenty-seven stories deal with 
“ Unnatural History.” They are for the most part stories of human 
nature garbed as beasts. The world of beasts is made ‘‘ a distorting 
“ mirror of the world of Men.” The stories are often truer to human 
nature than that phrase would indicate. The most excellent rendering 
of Caxton’s translation of the Reynard Epic shows us, with all due 
irony, a world of men and women with all their frailties. Some of the 
touches of humour in the stories are delightful. In Hans Andersen’s 
“ Soup on a Sausage-peg,’’ we read of the king of the mice who, 
detesting the smell of violets, ‘‘ instantly ordered the Mice who stood 
“ nearest the chimney to thrust their tails into the fire and make a 
“smell of burning.” That little episode may be turned over in the 
mind with advantage. It has some human traits about it. But here 
we have stories of all sorts—stories of birds that never flew o’er sea 
and land, as well as of beasts that never padded the woods. The 
stories are drawn from all centuries and all places. Folk-lore has been 
ransacked, and prose style has been a test in selecting texts. The 
illustrations are delightful. It is a book that grown-ups should read 
aloud over the nursery fire.  ' E 





* * * 


(d 
Mr. T. E. Crispe is more than justifed in publishing his entertaining 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of a K.C.’’ (Messrs. Methuen and 
Co., price ros. 6d. net.), for few men now living could give so 
intimate an account of so many sides of London life as appears in 
these recollections. Mr. Crispe’s account of Thackeray, in 1857, is 
delightful if a touch unkind, and from that date to this he has seen 
all that was worth seeing, and some things that were not worth seeing, 
in the way of amusement and amusers. We can read much of the 
actors and actresses of the Victorian period, for Mr. Crispe was himself 
a competent amateur. He played Antonio to the Shylock of Mr. T. 
R Kemp, K.C. But Mr. Crispe has more to tell us about the law 
than about the lighter side'of life, and we should imagine that his 

book will create pleasure and amusement in very various circles. 
‘ ® 
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Dr. Pearson M’Adam Muir, in his volume dealing with ‘‘ Modern 
“Substitutes for Christianity’? (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
price 6s.), seems to us to make the initial mistake of assuming that 
“ there is at present a widespread alienation from the Christian Faith.” 
There never was a time when people were thinking more about 
religion, but people are also pressed by the urgency of the social 
problem, and seem alienated from religion when in spiritual fact they 
are nearer it. No doubt there are plenty of foolish people who impeach 
Clrristianity, but they do not carry real weight even with their readers. 
Again, we do not agree with the proposition “that Religion and 
“ Morality have no necessary connection is a popular assumption? ” 
It is not so, at any rate, in the great English towns. The fact that 
the movement towards secular education (which has now gone on for 
sixty years) makes no substantial progress is evidence enough that 
English parents of all classes connect morality and religion. No doubt 
among certain ‘‘ half-intellectuals ’’ there is a cry towards Pantheism, 
‘the identity of God and the universe?” But we venture to think that 
this is merely the echo of a rather vain philosophy, and is not seriously 
held: by any work-a-day men or women; while we are sure that 
Comtism, with its scientific fallacies, only survives (with feeble pulse} 
to-day because the amazing energy of Mr. Frederic Harrison supplies it 
with occasional whiffs of oxygen. The real danger to-day is the 
occupation of the people with the material work of social reform—a 
necessary work, but one that threatens to substitute the promise of this 
life for that which is to come. But after all, it is necessary to make life 
liveable before we can earnestly look towards the life immortal. But 
Dr. Muir’s book raises many useful and interesting questions, and 
should be read. 


Mr. Harry A. Cockburn has done well to republish his grandfather’s 
(Lord Cockburn’s) ‘‘ Memorials of His Time ” (Messrs. T. N. Foulis), 
with portraits in colour by Sir Henry Raeburn and other. illustrations. 
The new edition includes ‘‘ Lord Cockburn’s sketches of some eminent 
‘men (such as Henry Erskine and the first Lord Melville), and his 
“account of the establishment of the Edinburgh Review,” which, 
having been published in Cockburn’s “ Life of Jeffrey,” were excluded 
from the first edition. Henry Cockburn was born on 26th October, 
1779, in Hope Park, Edinburgh. His Cockburn genealogy has been 
traced back into theefourteenth century. He married, in 1811, into 
a Galloway family, and each of his two sisters-in-law also married a 
judge of the Court of Session—a unique occurrence. As a lawyer he 
achieved à great success, especially in criminal law. He shared with 
Jeffrey the leadership of the Scottish Bar. In 1830 he became 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. The next year he became Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, and in 1834 he accepted a judgeship, His 
was a fascinating personality, and one that was loved throughout 
Scotland. His chief importance to literature is his connection with 
the Edinburgh Review, which first appeared under the auspices of 
that brilliant publisher, Mr. Archibald Constable, on October roth, 
1802. It was suggested by Sydney Smith at Jeffrey’s house, and 
Cockburn all his life was associated with the founders and critics of 
the Review. His accounts of his own times will fascinate many 
readers, and are well worthy of republication in the clear, large type 
that is used in this edition. 
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NOTES. 


We must express regret for a lapsus calami that occurred in our 
recent review of the Cambridge Biblical essays where [Lit. Sup., No. 
26, p. 8] we attributed (by one of those slips that the most careful 
proof reading seems incapable of eliminating) Mr. Henry Latimer 
Jackson’s striking essay on ‘‘ The Present State of the Synoptic 
‘© Problem ” to Mr. H. L. Latimer. We regret this invention the lgss, 
however, as it enables us once again to call attention to this brilliant 
volume, and to Mr. Jackson’s carefully balanced and judicial essay on 
the inter-relationship of the first three of those Gospels which, by 
an unconscious application of the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, emerged as the representatives ‘“‘ of a once extensive Gospel 
“ literature.” Mr. Jackson discusses the important differences as well 
as the resemblances of the Synoptic Gospels. The Synoptic Problem 
definitely raises the question of historicity of the Christ of the New - 
Testament. Mark is undoubtedly the earliest Gospel, and was almost in 
its present form used by Matthew and Luke with a second main source 
(Q). But “ Luke did not copy Matthew nor Matthew Luke” (Harnack). 
Mr. Jackson, of course, does not dogmatise. It is enough to say that 
while an absolute solution of the Synoptic Problem is ualc an 
approximate solution is certain. ‘“‘The goal is in clearer view.” 


* 3 


The Rev, Anthony C. Deane, under whose editorship The Treasury 
was launched upon a successful career, has been obliged to resign 
owing to a change in his pastoral duties. At the same time his pen 
is not to remain idle. Readers of that magazine will still be edified 
by his reflections, ‘‘ In my Study,’ month by month, and a charming 
booklet of Christmas verse has testified that his gift in that direction 
is not becoming disused. A further announcement of a volume by 
him about Malvern Priory, to be uniform with Bell’s ‘‘ Cathedral ’’ 
series, will be heartily welcomed by visitors to that neighbourhood. 


ši ` 


” 


Sir George Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians ° occupied 
eleven years in publication. In issuing the first volume of the new 
edition, Mr. Fuller Maitland expressed the hope that its completion 
might be accomplished in 4 shorter time. Since the final volume is 
announced for early publication it will have Been finished in about 
half the period. The necessity for an Appendix has not been obviated, 
but its insertion will give a desirable finish to the work. 


* + 


From the Carnegie Institution at Washington comes the announce- 
ment of a series of Classics of International Law. The work of 
Ayala, one of the predecessors of Grotius, is being edited by Professor 
Westlake with a translation, and Professor Holland has undertaken 
to deal in the same way with Zouche. Jt may be noted that the 
latter eminent jurist has recently received attention in a series of 
articles upon ‘“‘ The Great Jurists of the World,” appearing in the 
“ Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation.” The study was 
written by Dr. Coleman Phillipson, who gained the Quain Prize for 
an essay dealing with the ‘‘ Effect of War on Contracts.” 

e 
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THE BLENDING OF PROSE, BLANK NMERSE 
AND RHYMED ‘VERSE IN “ROMEO 
AND JULIET.” 


HE question, to be fully treated, would require a survey of 
T all Shakespeare’s technique. In a study of his evolution 
Romeo and Juliet might be placed at the exact centre. Coming 
after Love's Labour's Lost, after Venus and Adonis, presumably after 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, contemporaneous with the Sonnets, 
just before [most of] the chronicle plays, one degree removed from 
the romantic comedies, fifteen years anterior to Antony and 
Cleopatra, twenty to The Tempesi—there is hardly a single principle 
hinted at or developed in any one of these which may not be traced 
up or back to Romeo. On the one hand it sums up all that preceded, 
on the other it prophesies all that is coming. That is, it may be 
looked upon as the great transition play of Shakespeare’s life. 

In Romeo is accomplished the transformation of all the old 
materials, hitherto kept apart, through a long series of experiments, 
into a whole, under the inspiration of a new psychology. 

Throughout his attempts at blending, Shakespeare is actuated by 
one motive—to discover which of the three forms could most easily 
absorb the other two. The search for the dramatic dominant will 
lead him to the creation of a new form, into which the quintessence 
of all three has entered. 

Imagine one unique medium, allowing of every inward change of 
feeling with no outward change of form. Imagine something which 
combines the freedom of prose with the sonority of rhyme, produces 
the effect of neither, and is called blank verse. 

Blank verse was supposed to have a normal type—the stopped, 
decasyllabic line. Blank verse was supposed to exclude the final 
consonancg of rhyme. On these two principles its existence was 
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supposed to depend. Blank verse can exist without a rhythmic norm 
of any description, and it can so exist by calling in the assistance of 
thyme incognito. That is, blank verse can turn over into vers libre, with 
pause anywhere and everywhere, according to the necessities of the 
feeling, taking as its only unifying principle the reminiscence of a 
sound heard before upon the pause. 

Shift the barriers of pause from the end of one line into the bady 
of the next, shift the barriers of rhyme so that the primary sound 
shall not be repeated in the second but reproduced in echo, you will 
have the double principle on which this new prosody is built up. 

Instead of saying with Mercutio: 


And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains and then they dream of love, 
O’er courtiers’ knees who dream on court’sies straight, 
O’er lawyers’ fingers who straight dream on fees, 
O’er ladies’ lips who straight on kisses dream, 


say with Perdita: 


PAUSE AFTER O Proserpina, 

4TH SYLLABLE For the flowers now | that frighted thou let’st fall 
5TH. . . . From Dis’s waggon: || daffodils 

8TH. . . . That come before the swallow dares, |and take 
7TH. . . . The winds of March with beauty, | 


you will have changed the guiding rhythmic principle from the final 
stop to the ubiquitous pause. 

Instead of reproducing an initial sound “ flourished,” in its exact 
counterpart—“ nourished,” for instance—say with Catherine : 


Like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field and flourished, 
I’ll hang my head and PERISH, 


you will have changed the principle of rhyme from repetition to echo. 

Then the parallel of the ubiquitous pause will be the ubiquitous 
echo, late rhyme. Its primary function is to produce in rhythmic 
prose the unifying effect of rhyme without impressing the duality of 
form upon the listener’s consciousness. Therefore it follows the lead 
of the pause as rhyme followed the lead of the stop. Buf from the 
suppleness of its principle, which is not to reproduce but to remind, 
it can glide in and out through the line to fulfil a variety of subox- 
dinate functions rhyme could not even attempt. 

As well as to mark the pause it can serye to counteract its effect, 
to join together what a strong pause has put asunder: 


I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture; || since the TORCH is out, 
Lie ‘down and stray no farther. 


That is, it can serve to construct the blank verse paragraph. 
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Tt can extend the impression of reminiscence, unperceived, by 
following up the primary echo on the pause with a second fainter, in 
the run of other notes: 


This is an-aspic’s trail, and these fig-LEAVES 
Have slime on them such as the aspic LEAVES 


Upon the caves of Nile, 
e 


or, glidmg away from the pause altogether, melt into the Regy of 
the verse: 


Give me some music, music MOODY FOOD 
Of us that TRADE in love. 


Just as the ubiquitous pause has given the lberty of prose te the 
paragraph, so the ubiquitous echo has washed the stain of rhyme 
. into the texture of the whole. 

The combination of these two principles, or rather the application 
of this double principle, with all its manifold possibilities, will be 
the final result of Shakespeare’s efforts, through Romeo, to blend the » 
quintessence of prose and rhyme into the dominant blank verse. 
This form proves the highest from the dramatic point of view, because , 
it throws each word important psychologically into relief, the 
ubiquitous pause giving the full value in position and the eche the 
full sensuous value in sound. 

Out of these two principles, and these two principles alone, com- 
bined in obedience to this higher law, will arise the supreme harmony 
of the drama, Romeo’s soliloquy over the body of his love. 

The whole meditation is a monody upon the theme: This is the 
last of earth, and the response: This is the first of death. The 

problem is to interchange the wail and counterwail of “ last” and 
“death.” All the art will be to let the rhythm fall and swell under 
the words, and on the rhythm to modulate the echo. 

The keynote struck in 

O my love, my wife, 
Death, thatehath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, 
sounding again in 
Ah, dear Th 
Why art thou yet so fair? aor ss 


after “here, here will I remain” will rise with “last” 
and echoed ode: 


into a free 


SYLLABLES ECHOES 
—i2. O, here will I ‘set up my everlasting rest -—REST. 
—-I0. "And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars = —STARS. 
— 6. From this world-wearied flesh. — -FLESH. 
— 4. Eyes, look your last! —-LAST. 

— 6. Arms, take your last embrace! —EMBRACE. 
— 8. And, lips, O you, the doors of breath, —BREATH. 
— 6 ‘Seal with a righteous kiss | —KISS. 


—1o. °A dateless bargain to engrossing death! —DEATH. 
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All distinctions of form have melted into one. All type, all pattern 
ts forgotten in the one question of how the wave that rose in “ ever- 
“lasting rest” shall break on “death.” The whole strain, opening 
and closing like a great accordion, drawn out to twelve without a 
stop and coming down to four, drawn out once more, closed and 
drawn out again, obeys no rule except that on each pause the echo 
cf a pause before shall ring. The vowel of “rest” will faint intoea 
sefter sibilant in “flesh,” “flesh” in its turn be muted into “ breath” ; 
then, when the sound is nearly lost, to close the whole, “breath” is 
caught up as conscious rhyme to “death.” Again, in the cross-echoes 
of the intervening lines, the natural note of e, the vowel of “rest,” 
will change to a, its flat, with softened sibilant in “ stars,” to sound 
again, mingled with “rest,” in “Eyes, look your Zast.” Again, the 
under-echo of “embrace” will hiss, though with a different vowel, 
in “kiss.” Under the play of the great waves, under the rush and 
backwash of the pausal echoes, add the bubblings and boilings of 
explosive sound, the flow and ebb of “shake the yoke” and “ ever- 
“lasting rest” And under all, the s’s through “engrossing,” 
“righteous,” “dateless,” “inauspicious,” lap on in a low monotony. 
Out of the arrangement of the echoes will arise the construction 
of the ode. After each pause in sense, echo will come, not to annul 
the silence, but to carry on the broken stram. When the tired 
tbought has fallen upon “world-wearied flesh,” the transition to 
“Eyes, look your last,” will be in the reminiscence of “everlasting 
its rest.’ 

The combination of these two principles ın verse forms the counter- 
part of the dying fall in music, which comes o’er the ear “like the 
“sweet south that breathes upon a bank of violets, stealing and 
“ giving odour.” When the wind blows over the bed it comes laden 
with the scent of other blooms, transfuses it into the flowers in 
passing, and again wafts on their perfume to the next; So the wind 
of rhythm pauses, rich with music, upon echo, sends through its soul 
the gathered wealth of sound, and in return absorbs its sweetness 
for the coming rhyme. ° g 

This free rhythm borne up on echo is not blank verse, is not prose, 
is not rhyme. All rivalry of forms has been subdued to give the 
single word its full psychological effect. Now it will be seen how 
the free pause allows the meaning of the word to be placed in relief 
while the echo allows its sound to be prepared and remembered. 
The word or words (“‘last,” “death”) through echo will be prepared 
to stand out on the pause with the value of nbvelty (since their sound 
is not consciously recognised), yet radiant with the halo of associa- 
tion. The word, standing in flesh and blood upon an eminence under 
a thousand different lights, is made to cast around a thousand different 
shadows, transparent, dark, opaque, that, while they do not reproduce, 
prepare. Each sound, from the depths of reminiscence, flashes up 
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into the light for the twinklng of a star, and slowly sinks again 
‘into the deep, never forgotten yet never consciously remembered. 
Now the word, while coming upon the consciousness as a novelty, is 
at the same moment recognised by what Shelley calls the soul within 
the soul, already reverberant as with “ echoes of an antenatal dream.” 

Here at last the music of the form is drawn from the very heart- 
strings of the feeling. Here, in truth, the dyer’s hand is subdued to 
what ıt works in. i 

MARY SUDDARD. 
PARIS, 1905. 


Nors.—lIn the late Miss Suddard’s essay on “ The Poet and the Puritan” in the 
issue of this REVIEW for December, 1909, her brother wishes the following correc- 
tions to be made :— 

Page 715, line 13, for “ branches” read “principles,” 


n J15, n 30, between “by” and “ Itahan’ insert “ passion in.” 

» 717, 5, 2, for *trequent” read “ tragrant.” 

n 718, » 41, for “Charles” read “François Victor.” 

» 720, » 13, for “ phrase” read *' praise.” 1 


e 
om REVIEWS. 
DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS.* 


It is certainly a matter for surprise that Professor Roberts 
should be the first to translate into English the de Compositione 
Verborum of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. “Denis of Halicarnasse ” 
should have attracted the attention of Philemon Holland, who 
could have exercised his various gifts to infinite advantage on the 
extracts from famous authors that teem in this treatise on the whole 
art of literature. But if it is late in time that our English version 
has come one must be thankful for so excellent a version.’ It is not 
every scholar and critic who can write English: some of the most 
admirable now, as in the time of Denis, are capable of corrupting 
for ever ihe prose style of their pupils. Chrysippus the Stoic. is 
re-incarnated generétion by generation: “none have written their 
“treatises on dialectic with greater accuracy, and none have published 
“discourses which are worse specimens of composition.” No such 
charge can be made against the Professor of Latin in Leeds 
University. He is lucidity itself, and bis translations nearly always . 
read as original compositions, while it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the assistance given him by Dr. A. S. Way, “who has not 
“only contributed the vérse-translations throughout the treatise but 
“has given help of unusual range and worth in other directions also,” 
though we-confess some difficulty in tolerating rhymed’ translations 
of Homer. It is impossible.to associate nobility and grandeur with 


the rhyme. 

* Dionysus of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition : being the Greek Text of the 
de Composttione Verborum. Edsted, with Introduction, Translation, Notes. Glossary, 
and Appendices, by W. Rhys Roberts. Litt.D. (Cambridge), Professor ot Classics in 
the University of Leeds. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co, price 10s. net). 
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The importance of this work in the history of criticism and the 
art of literature is undeniable. Written in the Age of Cicero and 
Horace by a Greek teacher of rhetoric in Rome, and presented as a 
gift to Rufus Meilius, “whose worthy father is my most honoured 
“friend,” on his coming of age, it is not only a reasoned treatise 
on the art of composition by “the best literary critic of antiquity” 
(to use Sir Richard Jebb’s estimate), but is also a treasure house of 
literary gems, many of which would ‘have perished had they not 
been selected by Dionysius as illustrations of his argument. His 
passages are drawn from the series of authors extending from Homer 
and Hesiod to Polybius—a period of literary activity considerably 
exceeding in length the period from Chaucer to Ruskin. He deals 
with almost every form of composition, epic, elegiac and iambic, 
lyric poetry, tragedy, comedy and satire, history, oratory and rhetoric, 
philosophy, grammar, musical and metrical science, and so forth. 
“The greatest of all the lyrical passages quoted in the treatise is 
“Sappho’s Hymn to Aphrodite. But great as this is, it does not 
“stand alone. It has companions, if not equals, in the Danaé of 
“Simonides and in the opening of a Pindaric dithyramb. The very 
“preservation of these splendid relics, as of some slighter ones, we 
“owe to Dionysius alone.” Professor Roberts adds, “among the 
“shorter fragments preserved by him are one of Bacchylides 

“(in c. 25), and another from the Telephus of Euripides (in c. 26)” 
The quotations, indeed, form a substantial part of the volume, and 
are an anthology of priceless value. 

But what as to the views of this Greek rhetoriciam of the late 
first century before our era? Have they any value, not only for us, 
but as a permanent part of the theory of the art of literature? That 
he was not merely a rhetorician, a university professor paid so many 
annones, or their then equivalent, per annum for teaching to youth 
the literal art of rhetoric, is quite certain. He was, as Jebb says, “the 
“best literary critic of antiquity.” His selections alone suggest this, 
,his boldness of attack, even on the great Polybius, confirm it. 
' Fantasy, affectation, the art which is not an “aft that nature gives,” 
are to him anathema. He bases himself on the great original, on 
Homer, and thence, ultimately, derives all standards of merit, all 
incentives to praise. The decadence of the Greek spirit in Italy 
troubled him not. He lived with the immortals, and the accidents 
and incidents of decay did not weaken his judgment. But still 
criticism is not necessarily creative. It may be merely destructive, 
it may be merely didactic. Only in the greatest hands is it creative; 
only in such hands are the elements that underlie composition or 
creation laid bare and made creative in the minds of those who 
come tothe critic for power. When the critic gives to the world 
principles, he gives to the coming genius the means of self-revelation. 
Did Dionysius do this: was he a creative critic? The answer 
undoubtedly is in the affirmative. He thought out his theosy-of the 
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art of literature in a way that recalls the scientific methods of modern 
times. He began by elaborating a theory in the air, a sham 
“naturalism,” that is, of the pure eighteenth-century type. He saw 
that this was the mere intellectual device of a logician: that the true 
method was to turn, in the same way that the modern scientist turns 
to natural phenomena, to turn to literary phenomena, and from them 
to extract or formulate the laws that governed their creation. He 
nfay or may not have been successful in his formulation of laws, but 
his method is the only method, and his attempt deserves the place in 
the history of art that the Princspia occupies in the history of 
science. He began with the theory that there is a natural order of 
words, “but trial invariably wrecked these views and reyealed their 
“utter worthlessness.” He then expounds the true functions of the 
“science of composition.” 


** My view is that the science of composition has three functions. 
The first is that of observing the combinations which are naturally 
adapted to produce a beautiful and agreeable united effect; the 
second is that of perceiving how to improve the harmonious 
appearance of the whole by fashioning properly the several parts 
which we intend to fit together; the third is that of perceiving 
what is required in the way of modification of the material—I mean 
abridgment, expansion and transformation—and of carrying out 
such changes in a manner appropriate to the end in view. The 
effect of each of these processes I will explain more clearly by 
means of illustrations drawn from industrial arts familiar to all— 
house-building, shop-building, and the like.”’ 


Then Dionysius proceeds to develop the purely structural side of 
composition, and having “laid down” his principles he turns to the 
aim of composition. “The two essentials to be aimed at . . . in 
“verse and prose are charm and beauty.” The term “beauty” is 
intended not in the fragile but in the immortal sense, as he shows 
us when he declares that “the composition of Herodotus . . . 
“is at once charming and beautiful.” But is “charm” quite the word 
that Dionysius used? Did he not mean something in the nature of 
simplicity. And is jt not true to say that simplicity and beauty or 
nobility are, in fact, the two essentials to aim at? The definition 
of “charm” in the eleventh chapter seems rather the definition of 
inherent’ “simplicity.” The sources of these qualities are melody, 
rhythm, variety, appropriateness, and these all appear in the three 
“harmonies” which divide up the field of literature—the austere, the 
smooth, the blending of austerity and smoothness: A®schylus is 
“austere,” Sappho “smpoth,” while Homer dominates the golden 
mean. The final discussion of the relations of prose and poetry is of 
the very greatest value. This very question is discussed with respect 
to Shakespeare by the late Miss Suddard in the present supplement, 
and curiously enough, though she knew probably nothing of 
Dionysius, she affirms his conclusions. The whole question of time 
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and rhythm in prose, and of inner rhymes and sound values in prose 
and blank verse, is a most important one, and a careful study of 
what Dionysius has to say on the relationship of prose and poetry 
‘will clear the mind of a good many misapprehensions, and will make 
it possible to appreciate the value of sound in the building up of 
immortal verse and prose. A great composer in words must be a 
great artist as well as a great genius: that is the lesson which 
Dionysius has to teach, the lesson that Dr. Roberts has handed on to 
this generation in a form that has taxed to the utmost his own fine 
scholarship and his very real powers of composition. 


* * * 


CHURCH HISTORY TO AD. 313° 


Dr. Gwatkin has done well in giving to the world this admirable 

` investigation into the earliest stages of the evolution of Christianity. 
His prose style carries the reader from point to point with an ever 
increasing sense of interest, while his knowledge of the Christian 
documents is equalltd by his judicial appreciation of the civilisation 
and the Empire which were destined to be the host of the new faith. 
Dr. Gwatkin is not a whit behind Dr. Bigg in his recognition of the 
early imperial and anti-Christian point of view. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that anything like a complete and serious 
reconstruction of church history during the first three centuries can 
only be made by the student who regards the Church from the 
centre of the Roman Empire and sees its gradual intrusion into the 
Empire, and the gradual occupation not only of the area of the 
Empire, but also of its veins and its functions. Despite organised. 
resistance the occupation was extraordinarily rapid; within forty 
years of the death of our Lord Christianity was at the heart of the 
Empire, affecting and winning high and low and preparmg the way 
for a rapid distribution of its forces throughout the Empire, and 
beyond, by means of the machinery of the Empire. To describe 
accurately this onganic development, this parasitic use of the vastest 
political organism yet known to man, it is necess&ry that the position 
and policy of the Empire should be described, not only with fairness 
but with sympathy, and Dr. Gwatkin seems to us to have dene this. 
He evidently feels with Dr. Bigg that the significance and extent of 
the persecutions have been the subject of exaggeration. “It is not 
“m pagan Rome that we find the lowest deeps of human wicked- 
“ness.” “Ghastly as the records of heathen persecution are, the 
“work of blood was never done with the iffernal thoroughness of 
“papal Rome.” Yet we might wonder that it was not done more 
thoroughly than it was, since there were substantial reasons for 
Roman enmity, and we may consider that, taking all things into 
account, the Romans were moderate in their actions towards the 
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Christians as a whole. The Christians from the first claimed, so to 
speak, the Empire. 


Persecution was the natural outcome of a deeply rooted 
enmity between the Empire and the Church, and the best men on 
both sides were generally the most convinced that the struggle 
was one of life and death . . . The murderous instinct of the 
mobs was not untrue. Harmless as the Christians may seem to 
us, they were undermining religion, and society with it. j 
In mere self-defence there was no choice but to put them down. 
With all their meekness they were the anarchists of their time, 
and the first duty of the government was to protect society. The 
rulers of the Empire would have been more than men if they had 
risen above these fixed ideas of the ancient world; yet had they 
only recognised the mighty change in history implied by their own 

‘universal sovereignty, they would have seen long before the time 
of Constantine that Christianity was in truth their best ally. 

. The Empire was from ‘the first in a false position. It 
was pledged to maintain the old order of things; yet the necessi- 
ties of universal power were themselves the greatest of novelties. 
In spite of republican disguises and conservative reactions the 
Empire tended steadily and of necessity, in one direction to level 
the distinctions of society by taking its officials from every rank 
of life, in another to break down the barriers of nations by 
receiving all as Roman citizens, in another to obliterate the variety 
of laws and customs by reasoned principles and uniform adminis- 
tration, and in yet another to supersede local religions by grafting 
on them the universal worship of the Emperor himself. Thus, 
while it belonged historically to the age of nations, its ideals 
were more akin to the universalism of Christianity. 


Thus while we see the causes that made persecution a necessity 
yet we also see that common aim; and this “true affinity of the 
“ancient rivals was shown by a firm alliance of a thousand years.” 

One of the chief values of the work is this demonstration of the 
machinery, so to speak, by which the Word spread. But the student 
will not be less thankful for Dr. Gwatkin’s severe historical method. 
He will ‘have ndthing to do with the methods of the Tractarians. 


Whatever service they did by calling attention to the subject 
[of Church history] was far outweighed by the scandal of their 
uncritical methods and unhistorical dogma. The reproach is not 
yet done away, for the literature with which the successors of that 
schoo! have flooded the country is little better than a dream. ae 
writers often have their merit; but their fundamental d 
compel them systematically to set aside the plainest facts of 
history and human nature. 


But the true historical method involves no loss: truth never yet 
destroyed a just cause. The critical study of history makes it “ abund- 
“antly clear that modern civilisation owes everything to Christianity.” 
It is true that Dr. Gwatkin can “find no trace of bishops in the New 
“Testament ;” but it is surely more important to realise that before 
the end of the century the Gospel was known “in every province of 
“the Empire.” Or, take another point. The authorship of the 
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Fourth Gospel has been the subject of embittered controversy for 
many years. It is surely one of the prime results of the critical 
method that the Johannine authorship is re-established in the minds 
of the most competent historians. The fact that this Gospel was, 
indeed, the child of the disciple whom Jesus loved, and, therefcre, 
in truth gives us a peculiar and personal aspect of the Lord, is surely 
more important than the morass of assertions as to apostelic 
episcopacy with which the Tractarians and neo-Tractarians would 
overwhelm us. 

It is not possible in a necessarily brief and imperfect notice to deal 
with the multitude of questions that this important work raises. We 
should like to deal with the differences between Dr. Bigg and 
Dr. Gwatkin, such, for instance, as to the date of “The teaching of 
“the Lord, by the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles,” which the former 
scholar attributes to the fourth century, and the latter to the first. 
But that is not practicable here. The chapter on the “Christian life” 
is a remarkable one, and gives us a far more vivid idea of that life 
in the first three centuries than would have seemed possible. He 
dwells on the fact that the organisation of charity was a Christian 
mvention (a fact not always realised), and he lays stress on the sacred 
character that Christianity attached to fatherhood. The liberation 
of women seems to have begun before the Christian era, but 
Dr. Gwatkin does not take this point. We should like to follow 
him through the second volume and consider the important discus- 
sion of Gnosticism and Montanism, the accounts of Irenæus, 
Origen, Tertullian and their respective spheres of work. The 
critical powers of Irenæus, Eusebius and Dionysius are discussed 
at length, and this should alone prove of immense interest to students 
of Church history. The work ends with the great persecution by 
Diocletian and the Edict of Milan in 313. It is at this point that 
the history of the Church begins to move into mediaval times, and 
here Dr. Gwatkin ends. His book will have permanent value, for it 
is written at a time when definite historical conclusions on many vital 
points may be at last taken as reached. ` 


+ * v kid * + 


SCHOOL LIFE AND MORAL TRAINING® 


Professor Welton and Mr. Blandford have produced a work that 
may well become a classic on the question of moral training. The 
analysis of the elements that go to the makipg of that immortal force 
a moral person, is both profound and subtle, while the prose style 


“ ¥(1) Principles and Methods of Moral Training with Special Reference to School 
Discipline, by J. Welton, M.A., Professor of Education in the University of 
Leeds, and F. G, Blandford, M.A, Lecturer on Education in the Cambridge 
University Training College. (University Tutoriai Press, Ltd.). (2) 7% 
Evolution of the Child-Mind, by Mary Higgs. (The Froebel Society, 14, Blooms- 
bury Square, London, price ts). (3) Typical School Journeys: A Series of Open: 
air Geography and Nature Studies, by G. G. sewi with a Foreword by the Rev. 
Canon Barnett, and Photographs by the Author. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
price rs, 6d,). 
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əf the work is lucid to the last degree and illuminates the inevitable 
logic of the theme. Here we have developed a complete theory of 
moral training, illustrated by, and demonstrated from, school practice, 
a theory that seems to me the most complete statement of moral 
evolution that has appeared since Locke wrote, and which is in 
Many senses quite independent of Locke’s analysis. We have here 
no Herbartian theory of the blank soul waiting to be energised into 
moral life by the action and re-actions of sensation. We have a 
soul which is in reality a bundle of potentialities, responding with 
hungry readiness to those stimuli which appeal to the particular 
child’s “innate nature.” Given such a premiss a whole and wonder- 
ful theory of moral training at once follows. It is possible to build 
up those general tendencies of body, mind and spirit (here called 
good “habitudes”), which are necessary to the highest moral life, 
and in this upbuilding the home and the school play complementary 
parts. The school cannot be the home; to attempt to make it play 
the part of the home is the fundamental error of co-educational 
boarding schools: an artificial home is neither a home nor a school 
and cannot produce the habitudes peculiar to each, the habitudes 
which in combination make the deepest moral life. The home is 
the social unit and underlies all moral life; the school is the stage 
between the home and the world and fits the child for the larger 
social life. The regularity of its operations gives definite form to 
the growing personality and, by promoting an intellectual habitude, 
it introduces purpose into life. But the habitudes promoted by the 
school are reflexions of the whole moral tone of the school acting 
upon the infinitely varying moral receptivities of the pupils. The 
child from the beginning has physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual, potentialities, which differ in intensity in every case. The 
environment of the home and of the school alike must, ideally, be 
brought to bear on each case so as to produce the maximum of 
good results. Authority must be “grounded in love,” but not in 
weakness. The end in view is to make life effective, and this means 
that authority must always aim by means (if necessary) of compulsion 
and constraint at the enfranchisement of the individual powers. The 
individua] must be brought, by the service which is perfect freedom, 
into union with the laws of the physical, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual worlds, and the process of doing this makes Duty—that is 
obedience to these laws—the end-all of life and the symbol of that 
complete activity of the personalty which is freedom indeed. These 
writers well say that Duty is the essence of life. It is a real thing 
not a theory, a categorical imperative urging us to action, action 
which in the unconscious doing is virtue. The combined effect of 
home life and school life can create, without one word! of theory, this 
combination of tendencies which focusses the personality on 
Duty and virtue. And it involves, of necessity, the idea and the 
knowledge of a Divine Father, who formulates all laws for this great 
boarding-school of his, and loves while he chasteneth. 
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But how many homes, how many schools rise to the standard 
conceived, and how often, do the ideal school and home come into 
contact? Rarely enough, for this is a briary work-a-day world. 
The betterment of the home is.a problem by itself, and this depends 
for solution on the rising generation. So we turn to the school and 
hope even to make it re-act on the home. This re-action is, indeed, 
one of the great hopes of the present hour, and much is being done 
in the elementary schools to bring the parents into living touch with 
school life. That life, with its group-habitudes determined by the 
moral life of the school, cannot but do much to raise Gif the fact is 
firmly grasped by the teachers) the life of the entire community. It 
is, therefore, most important that the moral life of cack school should 
not be deadened by educational bureaucracy. This is the great 
danger of our time. Each county school, each secondary school, is a 
personality, The danger is lest we kill this personality and create 
machines that are rated to turn out so many machine-made souls per 
annum. These experienced thinkers are never tired of dwelling on 
the re-action that follows. An untrained human soul is in the 
machine-made thing, and once loose of school it will fling aside the 
fetters and take an unexpected and, probably, evil course. Here we 
find discussed at length, in most valuable detail, the methods of 
training that will render this disastrous result unlikely. It is not 
possible here to describe the educational process which is unveiled ; 
but certainly it behoves every teacher, who is in love with his sacred 
art, to study that process and think out its peculiar application to the 
problems which beset his daily task. The teacher is an artist who 
1s working with a material more supple, more responsive, more 
wonderful, than sound, or colour or marble. From out the solid rock 
Praxiteles released his Hermes, but the teacher’s creation is hidden 
in the heart of a child. 

There are two points that do not seem to be fully considered by. 
Professor Welton and Mr. Blandford. One is the peculiar, the 
physiological, difficulties from the educational side that arise as 
the child passes into the stage of adolescence. *Mrs. Mary Higgs, in 
her very admirable and deeply earnest discussion of the “ Evolution 
“of the Child-Mind,” feels, to some extent, these difficulties. I am 
not sure that Mrs. Higgs has altogether freed herself from certain 
Herbartian heresies, but her classification of the stages of develop- 
ment is sound enough: the unmoral, the imitative, the personal, the 
altruistic stages do mark the evolution of the child mind. She dwells 
in the first stage on the need of “self-attivity,” and (the second 
pomt which Professor Welton and Mr. Blandford leave imper- 
fectly developed) the need for a Nature environment. These things 
are necessary for the beginnings of good habitudes. She pleads in 
the second stage “for a psychological sorting of children”; but this” 
would be a doubtful good, possibly a positive evil, since school 
atmosphere ought to create group-habitudes that will elimipate bad 
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habitudes. But development is necessary, for if ‘we carry the 
imitation stage into the period of adolescence the difficulties of that 
stage may be unconquerable. In the imitative stage the regularity 
of school life should secure a perfectly healthy attitude of the mind 
towards the body. It is when we reach the “personal” stage that 
children must be brought more closely than ever into contact with 
nature, and it is in this connection that I must refer briefly to 
Mr. G. G. Lewis’ most valuable book, entitled “Typical School 
“Journeys.” His practical work in organising, with skill and fore- 
thought, these journeys is well known. Those who are familiar with 
the views and practice of Dr. Rein on the question of the relationship 
of the School Journey to School life must realise the vital import- 
ance of this subject. It is necessary, as Mrs. Higgs sees, to make 
education real; to give the sense of reality to everything that the 
child thinks and does This fact is, of course, fully recognised by 
Professor Welton and Mr. Blandford, but the scope of their book 
does not allow them to develop it. Nevertheless the School Journey 
13 intimately related to moral trainmg, and when this is realised 
the school teacher will at once turn to Mr. Lewis’ book, which gives 
(with most valuable illustrative photographs) the actual detailed 
working of a series of open-air Geography and Nature Studies. We 
see, with him, how child nature expands as it meets sun and wind 
on meadow and hill 
J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


* * + 
MASTER THOMAS CAMPION." 


It was an excellent notion to add to the “ Oxford English Texts ” 
the works of Thomas Campion, for his songs and masques stand out 
as bright particular stars even amid the myriad lights that adorned 
the heaven of literature in the days of Shakespeare. Mr. Percival 
Vivian’s painstaking and able reconstruction of the poet’s life from 
obscure material lyingat the Record Office and the British Museum, 
gave him the first claim to edit this volume, despite the work done 
by Mr. Bullen, who privately issued in 1889 a very full edition of the 
works. Thomas Campion was a member of a Hertfordshire family, 
though we first hear of his grandfather, John Campion, in Dublin 
in 1565. The poet’s father, also John Campion, married on June 21st, 
1564, a widow, Lucy Trigg, whose maiden name was Searle. Mr. 
Vivian traces her ancestors back to 1483. There were two children 
of the marriage, Rose, born in 1565, and Thomas, born on 
February 12th, 1567. The father was a member of the Middle 
Temple, and a cursitor (one of the officials who issued writs) in the 
Court of Chancery. Lucy was well endowed, and her property 
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involved lawsuits, the records of which have given Mr. Vivian some 
of his facts. In 1576 John died, and the widow proved her wealth, 
first by spending £50 on her second husband's funeral, and, secondly, 
by securing within a year a third husband, Augustine Steward, the 
family to which Oliver Cromwell's mother belonged. He was a 
Herefordshire neighbour and friend, and naturally agreed to a pro- 
vision for Rose and Thomas as a condition of the marnage. Lucyedid - 
not long survive, and within a year of her death’ (March, 1579-80) 
he married a widow, Anne Sisley, who brought with her another 
step-son for Mr. Steward in the shape of Thomas Sisley. Rose 
lived on with the Stewards till, at any rate, 1592, but the two boys 
were sent off to Peterhouse, whose master at that time was Dr. Perne, 
the famous Dean of Ely. Here the lads remained from May 13th, 
1581, till April 26th, 1584, and during this period, when Peterhouse 
was one of the most flourishing of the Cambridge colleges, Campion, 
though apparently he never graduated, acquired his fine knowledge 
of the classics. On April 27th, 1586, he was admitted to Gray’s Inn, 
and entered with zest into the social life of the place, its masques and 
merriment. Mr. Vivian has raked out various legal documents which 
show that Mr. Steward acted justly by his ward, relieved him of 
financial trouble, and secured to him his share of his mother’s pro- 
perty. But we may doubt if he appreciated the law student’s amorous 
ways, for it was during this time that Campion seems to have passed 
through the experiences of which he sang at large in later years. 
Campion seems next to have left the law for the stricken field. Mr. 
Vivian produces evidence that convinces the reader that the poet was 
a Gentleman Adventurer in the French expedition of 1 5901. In.this 
year his first poems appeared in a collection, but his work seems to 
have been well known in manuscript before that time. His first 
complete volume was, however, a set of Latin poems, issued early 
in 1595, and this book at once gave him a reputation among English 
scholars and the praise of Meres. Some time after this date the 
means of earning a livelihood became necessary, and Campion took 
up medicine, proceeding to a degree at, probably, some foreign univer- 
sity between 1602 and 1606. It was the practice for fellows of Peter- 
house to join some foreign stud:um generale, and probably Campion 
followed the college custom. He certainly actively practised at the 
very time that his masques and Books of Ayres were pouring from 
the press. Sir Thomas Monson was one of his patients and his 
patron, and it was this fact that brought Campion indirectly into 
that horrible business, the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord 
Rochester and Lady Essex. The story is too well known for repeti- 
tion, but few perhaps realise that it was Campion who was the agent 
of Monson appointed to receive the bribe paid by Sir Jervis Elwes 
as payment for his appointment as Lieutenant of the Tower. Elwes 
was the agent of pene but there is really no evidence to show 
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‘that Monson, and still less that Campion, knew of the dreadful reason 
for the appointment. If Campion did know it he was a devil incar- 
nate, for the marriage of Rochester (now Earl of Somerset) and Lady 
Essex took place about four months after Overbury had been 
poisoned. Campion wrote the masque for the wedding, a masque 
full of delicate fancies, but touched, too, with a certain gloomy note. 
It would be too hornble to think that the poet had any idea of the 
crime that indirectly gave occasion for the poem. Campion died on 
March Ist, 1619-20, and was buried the same day in the Fleet Street 
Church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. The last three years had been 
years of activity, for in them he issued*his work on counterpoint 
(which became a standard text-book, and contained the then new rule 
of thumb for the harmonisation of a continuous piece of music), his 
Third and Fourth ‘Books of Ayres, and his last volume, wach, like - 
his first, was an edition of his Latin verses. 

Campion was an Elizabethan to the core; the spirits of learning 
and of adventure were subtly mingled m him: scholar, lawyer, 
soldier, physician, musician, poet. What other age could produce 
such a combination, and out of such a combination evolve poems 
that will live while our literature survives! Campion was at heart 
a pure lyrist: a strict contemporary of Shakespeare, he shares with 
Shakespeare a supreme lyrical gift, a power of evolving hauntng 
melodies that must echo in every heart that hears them. But 
curiously enough, with all his experience of humanity, and despite the 
fact that he lived in an age which was essentially dramatic, he had 
no dramatic power. From the point of view of action his masques 
are artificial and stilted, if such a term can be used where the music 
is as fresh as primroses. The Lord's Maske is full of fine things, 
but there is no life in it. Comus is alive indeed beside it. But the 
masques do not contain the finest lyrics; for these we have to go 
to the Book of Ayres. The first book contains many exquisite 
songs, but noné more wonderful than the poem on the righteous 
man, ending : 


(J 
Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well spent age, 
. The earth his sober Inn 
And quiet Pilgrimage. 


But who can not delight in 


And would you see my Mistress’ face? 
It isa flowery garden-place 

Where knots of beauties have such grace 
That all is work and nowhere space. 


It is a sweet delicious morn, 
Where day is breeding, never born, 
It is a Meadow yet unshorn, 

ô Whom thousand flowers do adorn. 
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Or who deny the exquisite lilt of 


Beauty is but a blooming, 

Youth in his glory entombing ; 

Time hath a while, which none can stay : 
Then come away, while thus I sing, 
Come away, come away, my darling. 


Or of the stanza on Spring: 


See how the morning smiles 

On her bright eastern hill, 

And with soft steps beguiles 
Them that lie slumb’ring still. 

The music-loving birds are come 
From cliffs and rocks unknown, 
To see the trees and briars bloom 
That late were overthrown. 


Campion is always musical, and hides the subtle technique of his 
art in the most admired simplicity. 


* + * 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The output of theological literature is still huge, and shows no 
sign of check. This fact is a remarkable comment on the frequent 
assertion that religious questions have no longer the old hold upon 
the minds and hearts of the people. We have always been a theo- 
logically-minded race, but with the exception of the second half of 
the seventeenth century there has never been a period in our intel- 
lectual history when the problems of religious belief bulked so largely 
in the popular mind. It is¢rue that the form of interest has changed. 
To-day we are not smelling out heresy or setting sect against sect. 
We are not even refining intellectual religious dogmas to the ultimate 
hair, though something of the sort still obtaifs across the Tweed. 
We are, moreover, often less regular church-goers than in earlier 
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aud Stoughton, price 6s. net.) (12) Faiths Certainties, by R J. Drummond, D.D. 
(Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 53 net.) (13) The Pilgrim Church, by P.C 
Ainsworth. (Messrs. Culley, price 3s. 6d. net.) 5 
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days: we read and think at home, in which fact there is both gain 
and loss. But the national interest in religion and theology has only 
changed its outward form. Textual problems have taken the place of 
dogmatic problems, while dogma itself has frankly declared its 
philosophic origin. Science, too, is to-day ahve to the meaning of 
religion, and religion itself, instead of being the science, has become 
the eldest sister of the sciences. But with all this individualism 
in religion has been strengthened, not destroyed, and the sermons of _ 
a socialistic age are perpetually aimed at the inner man. 

The twelve works mentioned below, from the pens of very eminent 
modern religious thinkers and divines, lustrate this combined spirit 
of inquiry and devotion. Dr. Stanton, the Ely Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, has recently issued the Second Part 
of his monumental work entitled “ The Gospels as Historical Docu- 
“ments.” In the First Part, which was issued in, 1903, he examined 
with admirable learning and in the closest detail “the traces of the 
“use of the Gospels and the indications of the manner in which they 
“were regarded, afforded by the remains of early Christian literature : 

“—in short, the dates and the trustworthiness of the Gospels so far 

“as these depend upon external evidence.” He summarised the 
evidence as to the use of any of the Gospels in the sub-apostolic 
age. The evidence of the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp 1s, on 
the whole, in favour of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
We are taken on to the age of the Apologists, to Justin Martyr and 
the immediately succeeding age. The Asiatic tradition as to the 
Apostle John is elaborately discussed, and the position of the four 
received Gaspels at the end of the second century. Dr. Stanton has 
now completed the part dealing with the history of the composition 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and he still has before him the Third Part, 
which = will be devoted to the internal character of the Fourth Gospel, 

“and toa contparison between it and the” Synoptics”; and the Fourth 
Part, which “will comprise topics which can most ‘conveniently be 
“considered connecfedly for all four Gospels,” with special reference 
to the accuracy of the Gospel representation of Jewish life and 
thought, and to the form of early Christian history in the Gospels 
as compared with the form to be derived from other sources. The 
Second Part, now before us, deals fully with the present position of 
the Synoptic problem, then passes on to the “compilation of the 
“utterances of Jesus, and their transmission to thé Greek-speaking 
“world,” and to the “early accounts of the main facts and features of 
“Christ’s ministry and life.” Lastly, Mark, Luke and Matthew are 
closely analysed. Here we have the spirit of criticism and investi- 
gation indeed, but the reverence of the spirit in which it is undertaken 
may be grasped by the statement in the Preface: “ The fact, too, that 
“in pursuing these inquiries a further and more accurate knowledge 
“of the actual contents of the Gospels will be acquired, should be 
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“an encouragement to those who are inclined to be disheartened by 
“the difficulties of the subject, the variety of views with which they 
“are confronted, and the intricacy of the considerations upon which 
“decisions must depend. Their labour cannot be wholly thrown 
“away.” 

Dr. Fairbairn claims bis “Studies in Religion and Theology” to 
be “a treatise on the Church.” His first section deals with “The 
“Christian Religion in the First Century,” and this is followed by 
“The Christian Religion in the Nineteenth Century.” In the first 
he dwells upon the stupendous problem that was faced and solved 
with the doctrine of the Cross by the Apostles; while in the second 
he lays stress on the fact that the doctrine is still a living doctrine, 
but that the religion of Christ cannot be constrained by any single 
institution. Thirdly, he contrasts “the Sacerdotal and the Puritan 
“Tdea,” and dwells on the priesthood of all believers. Fourthly, he 
discusses “Ecclesiastical Polity and the Religion of Christ,” and 
asserts that Christian ethics are neither legal nor ascetic, but social. 
This is followed by an -historical sketch of the early growth of the 
episcopate and an account of various aspects of the Reformation—an 
account that might well have included the Oldcastle sects. The 
Second Part of this very long book deals with the ultimate origin of 
the universal Church, and analyses in detail the teaching of Jesus 
with respect to a Church; the objective work of Paul, the subjective 
work of John. The volume will be read with interest as illustrating 
a new outlook on the relationship of religion to man. The sense of 
revolt against traditional ecclesiasticism appears very vividly in Senior 
Giorgio Bartoli’s volume on the Primitive Church and the Primacy 
of Rome. Senior Bartoli was a well-educated Jesuit, who was 
literally hunted out of the Order, not because of Modernist views, but 
because (apparently) his intellect was feared. After leaving the 
Order he found that he had been taught from “doctéred” doctors, 
and so for himself undertook an entire revision of theological litera- 
ture. He is not a Modernist, for he rests his faith “on the Bible, and 
“on the Bible alone.” This book is the result of his studies during 
the last ten years. It totally rejects the Roman supremacy: “The 
“Primitive Church never possessed the fancied unity which the 
“Roman divines now claim for her.” Nor can the Church reveal 
a new truth or a new dogma. This is a significant book. If Italy 
to-day is going back to the Bible, we yet may see an evangelical 
Pope! . 

Professor Stalker’s volume, entitled “ The Ethics of Jesus according 
“to the Synoptic Gospels,” shows again how analysis is endeavouring 
on every side to draw new light and life from the Gospels. Books 
on this particular subject are still uncommon, and Professor Stalker 
is working a new field in producing from the ipsissima verba of 
Christ a formal ethic of “the Highest Good,” “Virtue” and,“ Duty.” 
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That Christ can be taken to have conceived of a systematised theory 
of ethics we do not believe; but such a theory may no doubt be 
(and, indeed, here is) derived from His words. The same can be 
done from any dya, such, for instance, as the “Sayings of 
“Confucius.” At this place we should like to recall attention to 
Dr. Bennett’s important volume, entitled “The Life of ‘Christ 
“according to St. Mark ”—an attempt to see what the life of Christ 
would appear like if we were limited to the earliest Gospel. The 
attempt was worth making, as it reveals, as Dr. Bennett says, “some 
“features of our Lord’s character and work more clearly” than a 
composite picture. But the very attempt to produce a partial picture 
with this object in view is a sign of critical times. Again, we have 
a book like Mr. George Jackson’s “ Studies in the Old Testament,” 
which is a direct attempt, through the medium of university lectures, 
to carry home to the mind of the many the real problems of the 
Higher Criticism in dealing with the Old Testament. It is a useful 
book. And once again the volume of essays, entitled “Religion and 
“the Modern World,” with its valuable Introductory Note by Sir 
Donald Macalister, shows how much the study of religion is affecting 
modern thought. Sir’ Donald wisely points out that “Those who 
“are constrained to examine the intellectual reasons for their belief 
“will be the better equipped for the inquiry if they are first made 
“conversant with the forces that are actually operating to weaken 
“or to strengthen its foundations.” But this assumes a new attitude 
on the part of thinking men and women at large. 

That personal note in religion is, of course, chiefly struck in 
sermons and addresses. Dr. Forsyth, in his four essays on the 
central relationship of the Atonement to the Gospel, to Christian 
experience and to the leading features of modern thought, is claiming 
for the Atonement a subjective as well as a social meaning of the 
greatest significance. The paper on “The Moral Meaning of the 
“Blood of Christ” is individualistic to the last degree. As a symbol 
“the blood” stands for “moral realism the most poignant, and 
“central, and eternak” The sermons before us strike this same note. 
The late Mr. Percy Ainsworth’s sermons will no doubt be widely 
read. He taught the living of a true life: “ My friends, it is no good 
“uttering the profundities. We must live them.” Mr. Thomas H. 
Lomas’ sermons also deserve a wide public. He strikes a clear note 
about sin. “Life is all very simple if, as I said, we can leave sin 
“out of the question. Our difficulty is that, not being Chinese or 
“Romans, we cannot leave it out. For the man who believes the 
“Christian revelation the whole matter is complicated by his Chris- 
“tian conception of sin . . . The end of life, for him, means not 
“merely going into the under-world—it means going to meet his 
“ destiny, which destiny will be determined not without reference to 
“his sin; and therein is the sting of death, in dying.” There is a 
new, trug note over this passage. The late Principal Marcus Dods’ 
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sermons are, of course, in a sense an addition to the ranks of classic 
sermons; but here, as in other current sermons, the personal note 
is strong: “ Conform in every particular to the character of Christ,” 
that is “the chief end of our being.” Dr. Drummond, when he sets 
forth Fasth’s Certaint1es, strikes the cause of the personal rather 
than the universal note. God “has revealed Himself first to indi- 
“viduals, and then through them to their fellows.” Religion is in the 
last, as in. the first, resort individualistic. Dr. Simpson, in his 
Christus Cructfixus, tells us that “the minister of religion has no 
“message, as the phrase goes, if he is merely suggesting to his 
“hearers a point of view, or recommending an attitude towards life.” 
The function of the pulpit is “to preach Christ . . . to proclaim 
“Christ crucified as the power of God. There is a strange corre- 
“spondence between the Gospel and the consciences of men.” So 
Dr. Simpson dwells on “ The Cross, its Meekness and Power,” “ The 
“Message of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” “The Parable of the 
“Prodigal Son,” “The Last Words of the Crucified.” The power 
fo save the individual who calls for help is the insistent attribution 
to Christ by the modern as by the earliest Christian. To make sure 
of that power is the end of all modern theology. 








SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The last volume of Sir Walter Besant’s great work on London, “ 
‘* London in the Nineteenth Century ’’ (Messrs. A. and C, Black, price 
30s. net), is as full of charm and reality as the earlier volumes. It is 
not possible in any limited space properly to notice this work, but we 
must mention what seems its abiding claim to live. It represents with 
extraordinary ‘realism—due, no doubt in some respects, to antiquarian 
industry, but chiefly due to the wonderful prose style of which Sir 
Walter was the master—the life of the town. Sir Walter takes London 
in 1837 and makes it alive once more. Certainly his facts are rarely 
open to criticism though we notice a minute mistake as to the number 
of offences punishable with death (4). The movement in and out of 
London is vividly described, and recalls to the prgsent writer the exact 
way in which his mother describes her father’s daily journey to the 
India Office: the coach calling at his door to take him up and put him ' 
down in the leizureliest of ways about the year 1837. But the test of 
Sir Walter’s power of describing life is to turn from 1837 to 1899. 
London is alive in another fashion, London and its Suburbia, and it is 
in everyone’s power to tell whether the life that the famous novelist 
gives to it is real or not. It is certainly real; it is, moreover, incisive 
and full of helpful emphasis on the improvement of things. Sir Walter 
Besant did not refuse to see the evil sideeof things, but he was 
essentially an optimist and never tired of pointing out the beauties of 
character, of life, of scenery, that came before him. It is the same 
with this volume which deals in detail with the evolution of every side, 
the governmental, the educational, the social, the charitable sides, of life 
in the greatest and not the unhappiest, certainly, of great cities. Sir 
Walter seems to us to have shown in the whole of this work a true 
continuity of London life from Roman to modern days, and has 
revealed to us the personality of a city. ° 
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‘“ The Promise of American Life” (The Macmillan Company, price 
8s. 6d. net), by Mr. Herbert Croly, places before us America as it is, 
politically and socially, and indicates the hopes of the future that are in 
the heart of the best type of American citizen. He ‘‘ combines loyalty 
“to historical tradition, and precedent with the imaginative projection 
“of an ideal national Promise. . . . From the beginning Ameri- 
‘cans have been anticipating and projecting a better future. From 
“ the beginning the land of Democracy has been figured as the Land 
“æf Promise.” The “vision of a better future’? has done much in 
the past. America must follow the Gleam. This, Mr. Croly rightly 
says, requires ‘‘ laborious, single-minded, clear-sighted and fearless 
“ work,” if the democratic ideal—which represents the purpose of the 
American nation—is to be realised. The momentum of American life 
in all classes makes this possible; yet to-day widespread corruption is 
` beyond all doubt sapping the moral fibre of large sections of the com- 

munity. That this is creating widespread discontent in America is a 
hopeful sign, but one may believe that Tariffs and Trusts are the sure 
and certain begetters of a form of corruption that multiplies rapidly, 
and that unless discontent can destroy these causes, these causes will 
destroy the American ideal. But the issue must be joined, and we agree 
that the struggle has this great value that it abolishes the old idea 
of an “automatic fulfilment ’’ of the national destiny. The belief in 
such a process of fulfilment has corrupted the continent from end to 
‘end. Nations, like men, must work out their salvation. The cure is, 
says Mr. Croly, ‘‘ the subordination of the individual to the demand of 
“a dominant and constructive national purpose.” We should prefer 
to say that the cure lies in the education of the individual and the 
stimulation of moral and religious life through the agency of the schools. 
That is the only way that the social problem, which is, of course, the 
fundamental American problem, can be solved. The State cannot 
directly solve any problems, but it can create the conditions precedent 
to the solution. “This important book deserves prolonged study. It is, 
however much we may disagree with it, a work of originality and power. 


* * * 


Mr. A. J. Anderson, in this ‘‘ new version,” ‘‘ The Romance of Fra 
“ Filippo Lippi” (Stanley, Paul and Co.), as he very truly calls it, 
of the love story of the Friar Artist and the Nun Lucrezia, has not 
been happy in bringing his narrative up to date, for its very modern- 
ness robs it of the esgence of the Middle Ages. His answer no doubt 
would be that human nature is always constant. Yes, that is so, 
but time, as well as place and environment, is a necessary adjunct to 
the presentment of any action, and that quality in this book is quite 
lost—all art suffers from the lack of it. In painting take, for instance, 
Veronese’s magnificent picture in the Louvre; one stands before it 
unmoved by reason of its incongruity, so apart is it from the simple 
Gospel story of the Galilean marriage. Translate the Bible, “‘ The 
‘Tales of Troy,” or our own Shakespeare into present-day vernacular 
and see what remainsle Only nursery tales, or trivial travesties 
that adorn the daily press. No doubt to those who like all work made 
easy, even reading, this book will appeal; for apart from the foregoing 
criticism it is well done and well produced, the reproductions of the 
famous pictures and frescoes are delightful, and the print all that, 
can be desired. The story, moreover, will, without doubt, awaken 
interest in the great painter who has left us such a wonderful legacy 
of his love and his art. 
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r) NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Francis Herbert Stead, in his striking volume ‘‘ How Old Age 
“ Pensions Began To Be” (Messrs. Methuen), dwells wisely on the 
fact that the Pension movement was a protest against the fear that 
‘‘ the economic standard had thrust out the ethical from English life.” 
This is not altogether true, but there is enough truth in it to give 
by re-action new energy to ethical life. The despair of the aged at 
finding no employment, and being thrust into the workhouse, 
undoubtedly touched the moral conscience of the community. The 
Committee on Old Age Pensions, of 1890, could suggest no remedy, 
though remedy enough had been suggested by Mr. Booth and by the 
Poor Law Reform Association, seven or more years before. New 
Zealand showed that the thing could be done. Colonial experiments 
are always worthy of the closest attention. England, through many 
conferences, awoke to the fact that pensions could be given at a possible 
cost and without pauperising the community. Mr. Charles Booth was 
really the rallying centre of the whole English movement. From the, 
end of 1898 the end was in sight. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
committed his Government to the principle, and the King’s speech of 
January 29th, 1908, contained a promise that a Bill should be introduced, 
as it, in fact, was on May 28th. Only 29 members of the House 
opposed the Second Reading, and in the House of Lords there were 
only 16 opponents. The conscience of the country was behind the 
Bill which became law. The Bill received the Royal Assent on 
August rst, 1908. A great principle was affirmed: that all those who 
labour have the right to consideration from their country in old age, 
whether they be soldiers of the sword or soldiers of the sickle. 


* * * 


Professor J. Shield Nicholson has issued ‘‘A Project of Empire ’’ 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price 7s. 6d. net), being ‘A Critical Study of 
“the Economics of Imperialism, with Special Reference to the Ideas 
“of Adam Smith.” Professor Nicholson looks forward to a real - 
Federal Government unifying the great self-governing colonies and the 
homeland. Such a union would, he thinks, involve growth of wealth, 
population and organisation, and this would be followed by organised 
Free Trade within the Empire, and a common policy ‘‘as regards 
“commercial relations with foreign States;’’ in other words, some 
form of choate or inchoate protection. The work is important despite 
its curious conclusion as to Protection, since it gives us a full discus- 
sion of Adam Smith’s attitude towards the Protection problem; and 
Professor Nicholson fully admits that ‘‘ It was to Adam Smith more 
“than to any statesman that the adoption of Free Trade by Britain 
“was due; he it was who gave the ideas with which other people 
‘‘worked.’? Professor Nicholson complains that various ideas of 
Adam Smith have been neglected by modern Free Traders ‘‘.One is 
“the importance of the local habitation of the capital during the 
‘‘ process of consumption and reproduction.” Another is that 
“ foreign trade can only be carried on by sending a certain amount 
‘of capital out of the country.” Professor Nicholson warns us that 
unless we appeal to experience the battle between Free Traders and 
Protectionists will reduce itself to a ‘‘ barren exchange of truisms,”’ 
and says that ‘‘a strong Royal Commission would be the most 
“ effective way of making the appeal to experience.” Mr. Balfour, 
we are sure, will gladly one day adopt this suggestion. 
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We can but note the publication of an English edition of M. Emile 
Bontroux’s Science et Religion (Messrs. Duckworth and Co., price 8s. 
net), from the pen of Mr. Jonatham Niéld. M. Bontroux supplies a 
brief preface in French. He says, ‘‘ Selon moi, l'esprit humain, 
‘‘désormais, ne peut plus se contenter de maintenir, côte à côté, la 
“religion et la science, comme deux faits bruts, sans s'inquiéter de 
‘“Paccord on du désaccord qui peut exister entre elles . . . Je 
‘applique a distinguer, de la science positive, classification logique 
‘des faits réalisés et observés, la raison proprement dite, besoin 
* spontané et perfectible d'harmonie et de convenance, et effort pour 
‘réaliser ces conditions dans la connaissance.” This truly scientific 
attitude leads this philosophic scientist from his examination of the 
relationship of religion and science from Greek times till to-day, and 
from his elaborate analysis of the ‘‘ naturalistic tendency,” as exhibited 
in the thought of men like Comte, Spencer and Haeckel, and of “ the 
t“ spiritualistic tendency,” as shown by the thought of men like Ritschl 
and, far off, James; to conclude that there is a true reconciliation of 
science and religion, that “ la science a trait aux choses sans les quelles 
t Phomme ne peut pas vivre, la religion à celles sans les quelles il 
"ne vent pas vivre.” 


* + * 


In days when good verse is rare, and really delicate verse very rare 
indeed, we should like to draw attention—we can do no more—to 
Miss Ethel Ashton Edwards’ beautiful little ‘‘ Book of Verse,” entitled 
“The Heart of Life” (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge, price rs. net). 
Miss Edwards has a really poetic mind combined with a craftsmanship 
that recalls the fine minute work of the seventeenth century. Her 
danger is her own fear of letting her muse have its own sad way; 
her fear lest-the stream of music should run thin. Therefore, she 
relies too much on craftsmanship. One little specimen of her work 
must suffice. 

“You were not beautiful—and yet 
Such level brows—such quiet eyes 
It was as when a sunray dies 
And leaves us breathless with regret. 
Not beautiful, I sad . . . And then 
I looked again . . . And lo! I knew 
. That all the beauty in the world 
Began, and lived, and died with you.” 


The little volume will make a delightful Springtide present. We 
would only add that Miss Edwards must also cultivate the mirthful 
side of her music. It will help her art as well as her readers. 


s * * * 


We must notice the publication of the second volume of “ Travel and 
“ Exploration ” (Messrs. Witherby), the monthly illustrated magazine 
edited by Mr, Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, since both letterpress and 
illustrations are of real valpe. We are taken to every part of the world, 
and see nature and life depicted by the pen and camera of experienced 
travellers. From an East African farm we pass to a Mexican mining 
camp, from a Wessex caravan to a North Canadian waggon, from 
French Indo-China to the Bernese Oberland, from Central Africa to 
Central Asia, from the Andes to Kashmir and the Taklamahan Desert, 
from Lapland to the Holy Land, from Java to Scafell, from Syria to 
the South Pole. A well-written magazine of this type has a definite 
value at the present time. 
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The biography of Father Tyrrell, announced to appear as soon as 
possible in 1gro, will be from the pen of Miss M. D. Petre, of 
Stowingtdn, Sussex. The authoress was named by Father Tyrrell in 
his will as his literary executrix, and we believe that much valuable 
correspondence, etc., will be available for the ‘‘ Life,” which is likely to 
be of extreme interest. Miss Petre has already written several works 
bearing on religious thought and life, the principal being, ‘‘ The Soul’s 
‘* Orbit’? (in collaboration with Rev. G. ie) and ‘‘ Catholicism 
“ and Independence.” She is especially qualified for her task, as being 
herself a member of the Roman Catholic Church, and intimately 
acquainted with the critical circumstances amid which Father Tyrrell’s 
later years were passed. 

* +, * i 

Some four years ago an influential deputation, representing the 
leading religious denominations in the United States, waited upon 
President Roosevelt in reference to the condition of the marriage 
and divorce laws, which is a menace to the welfare of the country. 
The President fully endorsed their plea for some stricter regulation 
of these matters by saying, ‘One of the most unpleasant and 
“ dangerous features of our American life is the diminishing birth- 
“rate, the loosening of the marital tie among the old native American 
“ families.” It was thought that the first necessity was precise 
information on the subject, and the Census Bureau accordingly’ was 
instructed to prepare a complete stafement of the statistics and laws 
relating to marriage and divorce, not only in the United States, but 
also in the principal European countries and the British Empire. 
Copies of the report bave recently reached England, and show a 
thoroughness of treatment which will place the volume in a foremost 
place among works of reference upon this important subject. 


+ + * 


The Report of the Committee, which has been examining into the 
effect of the Revised Convention upon English Law, is too weigbty a 
document to be dealt with in a few lines, but it cannot pass entirely 
without notice. Readers may obtain a copy for the small sum of 
fivepence from the King’s printers. Action can hardly be taken upon 
it until the Revised Convention has been considered by representatives 

“from all parts of the British Empire, who are to be called together for 
the purpose. It is desirable, as the Committee remark, “that, so far 
“ as possible, there should be one law throughout the Empjre.”” 


* * * 


Routledge’s spring list of announcements contains two items which 
will be welcome to many. ‘The first is that they will shortly publish a 
new edition of ‘‘ Sonnenschein’s Best Books,” bringing that excellent 
work down to the end of the year 1909. The other is that Mr. A. D. 
Webb, LL.B., has compiled a supplement to Mulhall’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
‘« Statistics,” covering the years 1899 to 1909, and introducing fresh 
subjects of importance. 

+ * * 


_ Erratum :—The Editor regrets that the name of Miss Helen Grierson, 
the author of the article entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Spa” in the 
January number, was accidentally printed as Hannah Grierson: 
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THE [FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS. 


N spite of all the energy that is focussed in these days upon the 
science of education, and m particular upon the question of 
compulsory Greek (witness the recent correspondence in the 
Times), the problem of the position of the Classics in our curri- 
culum seems to come no nearer to solution, and though some 
inroads upon their ancient domination may be chronicled, the 
system of our Great Public Schools and Universities remains sub- 
stantially unchanged. It must be admitted, however, that the party 
of attack have arguments that are difficult to meet, and there are 
signs that the defence is weakening. The Classic who founds kis 
case on actual utility 1s countered with the resort of a greater relative 
utility in a thorough study of French or German, while he who takes 
the higher ground of the value of an early exercise in the ideals and 
expression of the spiritual founders of our society, finds it hard to 
demonstrate any considerable access of spirituality in the average 
Public Schoot boy. The controversy on ordinary’educational lines is 
by this time somewhat? threadbare, though the passion of the parties 
seems unabated, but the question has still other aspects, not the 
least impogtant of which is its bearing upon the future of our national 
literature. The domination of the ancients in this field has been 
hardly less complete than that of Handel over our music, with this 
difference, that while Handel found a native school of distinction but 
of insufficient vitality to withstand the weight of his genius, and 
effectually checked its dev8lopment for something like a century and 
a half, the invading spirits of Greece and Rome met, as the invading 
Norman met, a native race strong enough to assimilate them and yet 
retain its own individuality. Something of a parallel may be observed 
in the mutual relations of Greek and Roman art. In literature the 
great spirits of Greece remained to the end an inspiration and a 
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vivifying and strengthening force. In sculpture the offspring 
dwindled under the shadow of its giant ancestor. The comparison 
might supply an explanation, were it the purpose of this mquiry 
to seek one; for the present we may be content with the fact: 
-for something between three and four centunes the Classics have 
been the inspiration and standard of ourliterature. Forms have been 
adapted to the demand of changing circumstances and often them- 
selves changed out of recognition, and there has throughout been 
sufficient energy in our craftsmen and plasticity in ther medium to 
keep the product a living and organic force. Now comes a new phase. 
The enormous improvement in all the means of circulation has incred- 
ibly widened art’s appeal. Gradually literature has been taking a wider 
and wider scope. From being the plaything of Courts (like the music 
of Mozart) it has grown to be the utterance of peoples, and in the 
rapidity of its growth it rebels, as modern music also rebels, at the 
tyranny of forms. The desire to speak and to hear things spoken 
falls so strong upon us, as we feel the deepening of knowledge and 
the infinite radiation of its voices, that the appeal of method is 
brushed aside. It is enough that the utterance hits some need of the 
moment. And herein lie at once the hope and peril of modern art. 
In technical perfection we cannot hope to outdo our predecessors. 
Whom shall we set up against Phidias and Praxiteles, Tintoret and 
Velasquez, Bach and Beethoven, Shakespeare and Dante? Pre- 
emment victories are no longer to be won as in the days of leisure 
and simplicity, when singleness of aim and breadth of execution 
seemed the craftsman’s birthright. But we can use our inheritance - 
for the subjugation of fresh territories. Already the world of art 
grows daily wider. Indeed the width of prospect is apt to bewilder, 
and the Crusader to squander himself in the dust and melée of way- 
side adventure. And this is not the only danger of which the modern 
artist has to beware. As the outlook widens the inspiration changes. 
The spirit tends to dwarf the substance. We begin to disparage 
the triumphs of the great primitives, to forget that the appropriate 
convention is as much the substance of an art às is its subject matter. 
Convention is the casket to ensure safe passage to posterity ; discard 
it, and your jewel will be filched upon the journey. Fidelity to life 
and sincerity of purpose alone cannot keep a work of art alive. It 
cannot live but by a bold and acknowledged use of its convention. 
Adapt it if you must, loosen it if you must, but trifle with it or ignore 
it at your peril. 

This is the real danger. Formalists and intellectuals are encamped 
against each other, and the revolutionaries are as impatient of the 
tradition of their forerunners as of the claim of their opponents. But 
it is no longer a question of forms only. It is not only that the great 
writers of Greece and Rome remain, like the great painters of Italy, 
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the world’s greatest masters of pure form, spirits who were enabled, 
by the very limitations of their art, to attain an amplitude and sim- 
plicity which their successors can never rival: their spirit has grown 
into our blood; the strength and continuity of their influence has 
been. such that it is no longer to be thought of as an alien influence, 
and to cut ourselves off from it would be to cut a full-grown limb 
from the parent tree. If we strike out the study of the Classics from 
the leading place it holds in our schools and universities, we sever 
tradition, and, in so far as the ancients continue thereafter to hold , 
any place in our literature, run the risk of setting imitation im‘ the 
place of inspiration. 

To the writer the danger appears inevitable, the potential gain 
extremely problematical. Literature plays a larger part in national 
life than is often realised, and its influence is destined to be an 
increasing one. At the same time one may be permitted some scep- 
ticism as to what may be called the utilitarian theory of education. 
One is tempted to believe that it matters but little what is taught in 
the early stages of growth. Development of capacities seems more 
effectual than the insistence on concrete knowledge, and even from 
the utilitarian, pomt of view a strong case may be made out for the 
early and systematic study of those tongues which form the basis of 
all that is most vital in modern speech and thought. No one will 
deny that it would be well if every one could acquire a thorough 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, or that some have acquired it and at 
the same time an education fitting them admirably for the battle 
of life. If we strike out these studies, we are in danger of reducing 
our course to the speed of the slowest learner. There is time, at 
any rate, to pause and consider if this tyranny is not after all a 
beneficent one. 


C T 
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REVIEWS. 


*TRANS-HIMALAYA* 


To attempt to review Dr. Sven Hedin’s vast account of his journey 
of discovery in the area that he fitly calls Trans-Himalaya, beginning 
with the departure of his caravan from Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir, on July 16th, 1906, and ending with his sooth camp at 
Simla in September, 1908, would be absurd in the brief space avail- 
able. The long, easy, perhaps (though it is grossly ungrateful to 
say so) too easy, narrative, invites, however, some general impressions. 
The main one, of course, is the indomitable energy of this man, who, 
with the heart of a d’Artagnan, has the gift of conquering not only 


* Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, by Sven Hedip. With 
388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-colour Sketches and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps. In 2 vols. (Messrs. Macmillan, price 30s. net). 
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men and Nature, but space itself. His feats and ‘his endurance seem 
inconceivable to home-dwelling people. His adroit treatment of the 
refractory Government of India and the pertinacious rulers of Tibet 
seem much of a kind with his adroit treatment of Nature m her 
unkindest moods. Yet Nature and: the Indian Government must 
have had (as Dr. Sven Hedin readily admits) the kindest feelings 
for him, since he returns safe and sound to the Simla he had scouted, 
from the gnm lands that he had wooed and made his own. Alf the 
world loves a lover, and few men have loved travel for its own sake 
as this incorrigible and tireless Marco Polo of our time. For pure 
adventure commend us to this world-compelling Swede. We have 
read of adventures, real and imaginary, in most parts of the earth, 
but here they are outstript, not in ones or twos, but in battalions. 
The sail on Lake Lighten with Rehim Alı recalls Dumas at his 
raciest, and this is instantly followed by the horrible alternative of 
shipwreck or the maws of the most unpleasant-looking wolves we 
have ever seen, who, pacing the shores of Yeshil-Kul, seem confident 
of a supper. The only comfort in some of the innumerable adven- 
tures that crowd the pages of these huge volumes is the fact that 
their hero was certain to come out safe and well, for here we have the 
Book and the Man. Dr. Hedin treats, and treats of, many of the 
remote areas with which he deals as many a chatty guide-book writer 
would deal with Kent. He comes into, a kingdom hid in the clouds, 
the world forgetting and by the world forgot, and there he meets, in 
as casual a way as the’ guide-book writer might meet a Kentish 
squire, some native landowner of earlier travelling days, and the 
two pass the time of day with the manner of men out walking for 
their health. It 1s the ease of Dr. Hedin in dealing with the unusual, 
the astounding, the impossible, that recalls the adventures of 
d'Artagnan. Nothing is too small and nothing too large for his pen 
and his delightful pencil and brush. In days to come, when his great 
discoveries, when his priceless construction of -the fhap of a great 
_ blank Asian area have sunk into history and become a commonplace 
of the new geography, his touches of men andemanners (the account 
of the professional corpse-bearers of Tashi-Lunpo is enough to scare 
a suffragette), his vivid pictures of monastic and pontifical life in 
High Asia, of village life, of nomad hfe, of animal and vegetable life, 
and, above all, his brilliant characterisation of individuals, will live. 
We to-day realise, indeed, as never before, the lives of remote men 
lived in the roof of the world, on the plateaux that dominate Asia, 
and the operations of the strange religiong that bear the impress of 
the vast unhumanised regions of eternal snow, of perpetual wind and 
storm and frost, which the great traveller, with unruffled, cheery mien, 
has crossed and re-crossed even to seven times, mapping not only the 
barren acres but the souls of the men and women who there maintain 
"their peculiar and often enough very holy and not unbeautiful lives. 


~ 
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But Dr. Sven Hedin has always his scientific ends in view. Not 
more heroic probably than the other travellers who have peered into 
and seen something of these great regions, he has had the oppor- 
tunity and the genius to equip himself wıth those resources of science 
that have enabled hım to give the world definite data as to the- 
geographical conditions of Trans-Himalaya—heights and depths and 
areas, flow of rivers, positions of lakes and valleys and passes. The 
scientific results achieved are, indeed, beyond price, and no doubt 
the explorer’s chief reward will be the praise that scientists can 
offer him. His actual discoveries are, indeed, marvellous—we mean 
those discoveries that even the least scientific people can appreciate. 
His visit to the actual source—the Langta-chen glacier, on the 
Kubi-Gangri range—of the sacred Brahmaputra is told with striking 
simplicity, while the discovery of the source of the Indus is explained 
in a chapter of supreme and detailed interest. It is strange to find 
that the map which the Jesuits drew from accounts given by 
Tibetans two centuries ago do, in fact, give roughly the chain of 
mountains here called Trans-Himalaya. The theory of a great range 
parallel to the Tsangpo was, therefore, familiar long before it was 
adopted in 1840 by Dufour, and by Brian Hodgson a little later. 
Fathers Huc and Gabet, in 1844-6, crossed the range. From this 
time onwards the chain of terrible hills was crossed by various 
pundits, and by Littledale in 1894-5, by Count de Lesdain in 1905, 
and Calvert in 1906. Dr. Sven Hedin is careful to give the fullest 
. praise to earlier travellers, and never in any way unduly claims aredit 
for himself. The book is delightful in every way—the story of a 
tireless worker who delights in his travels, in his adventures, and in 
his results. Not to have read it is to have missed the best book of 


travels ever written. 
a * @ 


" A NOTABLE QUAKER" 


This “loving tribute” of his children to an eminent Quaker, is 
practically a History ofthe Society of Friends during the last century. 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite was descended from a family in the Lake 
district, who had joined) the “seeking people” under George Fox in 
the 17th century. His father, Isaac Braithwaite, married Anne,. 
daughter of Charles Lloyd, of Birmingham, whose unusual ability 
in literature as well as in business attracted to his house a large circle 
of eminent men. ~ Another daughter married Dr. Wordsworth, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and brother of the poet, thus widening 
the narrow views of the community in Kendal, where early marriages 
and patriarchal families formed a somewhat stifling circle. 

Anne Braithwaite was a woman of great beauty, force of character, 
and rare spiritual gifts, to which her husband looked up with unselfish 


* Joseph Bevan Braithwaite: A Friend of the Nineteenth Century, by his Children. 
(Messrs. Hodger & Stoughton, price 7s. 6d. net.) 7 
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devotion, never questioning her “calls,” even when these led to long 
and frequent absences from home and her infant children. Bevan 
and his twin sister were born in 1818, and it is pathetic to read that 
his childhood was not a happy one. His weak health, and his 
mother’s frequent absence, especially on the Amencan tour, when 
both parents were away for two years, deprived him of the buoyancy 
and joyousness of early youth. It is, possibly from this cause, that 
so many of the family on reaching maturity left the Society. 

Bevan was educated at a private school, where he received a goọd 
general education, and was well grounded in Greek and Latin. His 
uncle, Dr. Wordsworth, urged a Cambridge career for the clever, 
studious boy, but his parents decided to apprentice him to a firm of 
solicitors in Kendal. During the next four years the Beacon 
controversy was practically settled, and Bevan’s convictions were 
henceforward the mainspring of his life. In 1843 he was called to the 
Bar, and eventually became one of the foremost conveyancers and 
real property lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn. In addition to his legal work 
and pupils, one of. whom was the present Sir Edward Fry, he continued 
his studies ın Latin, Greek, Hebrew and patristic literature, always 
carrying a Greek testament in his pocket, and often Latin and 
Hebrew bibles as well. He was appointed, in 1844, a “Minister of 
“the Gospel in the Society of Friends,” and in spite of a stammer that 
he never quite lost, was an earnest and “acceptable” preacher. 

His marriage to Martha Gillett, in 1851, was a very happy one; 
both his business and religious work were shared with her, and he 
found her “judgment invaluable.” In 1865 his first journey to 
America was undertaken, and conferences attended in several of the 
States. The war had left its traces, and Braithwaite deplores the 
strong feeling which made a Confederate officer leave a meeting 
when one in U.S. uniform came in. His interest in Home missions 
was great, and his counsel and aid were never denied In 1872 
Braithwaite joined the Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in a tour of inspection to the principal centres of work in 
Europe and the East. Switzerland and the Waudois were visited in 

` 1875, this time with his wife. In the following year he re-visited 

America, and in 1879 the centres in Ireland. His wife, who had been 
in failing health for some years, was taken from him in 1895, “an 
““Gnexpressible loss ” only made bearable by the certainty of re-union. 

The remainmg ten years of his life saw the completion of the 
third edition of “J. J. Gurney’s Life,” and also that of his mother. 
He was one of the deputation of Friends who kissed hands on the 
King’s accession. Braithwaite’s deep and extensive reading, his 
business capacity, the generous nature which sought points of 
resemblance with Anglicans and Roman Catholics, the deep 
spirituality which was his distinguishing characteristic, gained him 
the loving reverence of all leaders of thought, both in Europe and 
America. 
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Of the daughter nations of the Empire, none has a more romantic 
history than “Our Lady of the Snows and Sunshine,” and the book 
before us, with its excellent illustrations, has well recalled the great 
discoveries, the devotion and self-sacrifice, ‘the feats of arms and 
heroism of the “ brave days of old” To Jacques Cartier belongs the 
honour of discovering Canada in the reign of Francis I. The first , 
three expeditions proved abortive, and it was by Champlain in 1608 
that the Dominion was founded, and the foundations of Quebec were 
laid. In 1615 four missionary priests of the Recollet Order arrived 
in Quebec, and a year later the first settlers followed, with their’ 
families; from that time the colony prospered. The avarice qf the 
fur traders, and the frequent collisions between the Protestant and 
Catholic. settlers, led to the organisation by Richelieu of the 
Compagnie de la Nouvelle France, but the first fleet, with provisions 
for the famishing colony, was intercepted by the English under 
Sir Daniel Kirke, to whom, on 19th July, 1628, Quebec capitulated, 
and fell under British rule. In 1632 Canada was restored to France 
by the Treaty of St. Gemmain-en-Laye, and a year later Champlain 
received the keys of the fort, and Quebec was once more governed: 
by its founder. Three years later he passed away, am irreparable 
loss to the country he had nobly served for 27 years as soldier, 
citizen and governor. 

The Jesuits about this time put in hand the organisation of con- 
vents and monasteries, and the two noble ladies who presided over 
the former did much to raise the standard of manners and morals in 
the colony. . Laval, the first vicar apostolic, was a man of commanding 
genius, whose powers of discipline and organisation were unique. The 
French Government were requested to send wives for the settlers ; 
the first “consignment” of 100 girls was soon disposed of, and a 
further supply requested, as bachelors lost their hunting privileges 
if they refused to marry. Talon, the first Intendant, a man of sterling 
character, started manufactures and breweries, the latter to counter- 
act the charm of Ftench brandy which was too strong for colonial 
morals. The policy of Frontenac, the Governor, clashed in many 
ways wath that of Laval; he was recalled, only to be re-appointed 
Governor of New France as it was then named. Quebec was 
enclosed by a palisade and fortified, and the attack of Admiral 
Phips effectively repulsed. 

In 1696 Frontenac received the Cross of St. Louis, a tardy recogni- 
tion of his great servicés, and two years later he passed away. Fine 
buildings now adorned Quebec, which became the centre of activity 
and progress in Canada. The rapacious Bigot was appointed 


* The Cradle of New France: AS of the City Founded by Champlain, by 
Arthur G. Doughty, C.M.G., Litt.D., ominion Archivist. (Messrs. Longmans, 
price 6s. net.) 
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Intendant in 1748, and the robbery of forests and Indians went on 
apace.. The noble Montcalm tried in vain to stop the reckless 
dissipations in which all classes indulged. In 1756 war was declared 
with England, and in 1759 Wolfe, with a force of 9,000 men, sailed 
for Quebec. The chivalrous story of Ochterlony and Reyton is well 
told, and also the pathetic incident of Wolfe’s engagement. The 
“Battle of the Plame” is vividly described, when both Wolfe and 
Montcalm were mortally wounded, and the long struggle ended with 
the evacuation of Quebec. In 1763 Canada was ceded to Great Britain 
by the Treaty of Paris, a notable epoch in the world’s history. 
With the exception of the attack by General Schuyler, in 1775, when’ 
the renegade Montgomery was killed, the history of Canada is that of 
loyal co-operation and devotion to British rule, and an almost 
unrivalled advance in material prosperity. A fine monument to 
Montcalm and Wolfe was erected in 1827, under Lord Dalhousie, in 
memory of the great men whose self-sacrifice and devotion welded 


a great nation. 
al + + 


LORD KELVIN’S EARLY HOME* 


Here is an autobiography that will, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, take a place on the small shelf of biographies that are beyond 
price. It is a great claim to make for a book confessedly slight in 
structure and put together out of promiscuous recollections. But 
’ the claim is made deliberately, though we are ready enough to admit 

. that Miss Thomson King’s skilful editing has something to do with 
the result, ‘as, indeed, the last chapter of the book—which we dare 
not attribute to art, unless we realise that the best art is undis- 
tinguishable from nature—proves. But the bulk of the. book is from 
the mind and the pen of Elizabeth King, the sister of James and 
William Thomson, and it is of the touching and direct qualities of 
this writing that we speak. So effective is the book ds a study in 
child-life that we are sure that no educational library can afford to dis- 
pense with it. How the effect is produced we do nqt know; the lifelike 
figures, the sense of love, of loss, of far-off days, of Nature in its 
beauty and in its terror, and, above all, the sense of home. But ıt 
all comes from the heart, from mature reflection upon lohg-past 
events. The scenes of childhood and early youth are purged of all 
unnecessary detail, of unnecessary background; these scenes are 
reality itself: they are the things that might happen to every boy 
and girl—things of tears because they are oyer and gone, but still 
more things of tears if they do not belong to the reader’s life at all. 


* Lord Kelvins Early Home: being the Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs, 
Elizabeth King,; together with some Family Letters and a Supplementary Chapter by 
the Edttor, rabon Thomson King, tth Illustrations from Mrs. Kings cw 
a eS and those of her Daughters. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

. Od. net 
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Mrs. King’s wonderful narrative is due to the very quality that made 
her brother, Lord Kelvin, so great—the power of putting aside every- 
thing that is non-essential and coming to the naked truth, ‘Transfer 
this quality to the mind of a home-dwelling, home-loving woman, 
who is gifted with the use of the pen and the pencil, she gives you 
the naked truths of home life, and the reader wonders why so 
apparently simple a narrative, why this or that homely picture, strikes 
td the heart, to the fountain of tears, at every turn. 

Look what a life it was: its simplicity and its beauty appeal 
straight to the heart. The Thomsons were an Ayrshire family that 
settled in County Down in the time of Claverhouse. James Thom- 
son, the father of Lord Kelvin and the son of a farmer near Ballyna- 
hinch, was born in 1786. At a very early age James showed mathe- 
matical ability. As a boy he worked out for himself the theory of 
dialling. He, of course, remembered the Rebellion of 1 798, and. was 
horrified at the treatment of the people that led to this outbreak 
and the monstrous brutalities with which it was suppressed. He 
himself saw a fugitive brutally murdered by the troops. He was 
sent to Glasgow College and University -when old enough, and from 
May, when the session closed, till October acted as an assistant 
master at a school near the farm. On taking his degree he was 
appointed teacher of arithmetic and geography at the new Institution 
of Belfast. The mother of Lord Kelvin was Margaret Gardner, of a 
good Glasgow family, who met the young professor during a visit to 
Belfast at the house of Dr. Drennan, a physician and a poet, to whom 
“Ireland owes her beautiful name, ‘The Emerald Isle?” The pair 
were married in 1817, and itsis no exaggeration to say that their 
married life was idyllic. This book, at any rate, is largely an idyll 
describing that hfe. Elizabeth was the eldest child. Next came 
Anna, then James (February 16th, 1822). On June 26th, 1824, 
William was born; John, February 16th, 1826; Margaret, August, 
1827; Robert, February, 1829. This considerable family, by the 
joint efforts of Nurse Sally and the parents, were reared in a fashion 
that should never become old-fashioned. Of the chapter on Nurse 
Sally we can but express unbounded! admiration : 


‘*Her ‘rule was strict, exacting the most implicit and instant 
obedience. She had a very long feather—a good stiff goose-quilt 
—which lay across two nails above the nursery chimney-piece 
over an engraving taken from ‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ of 
the father reading the Bible to the assembled family. The 
feather was her scaptre of rule and rod of correction; but she 
took good care not to let us feel its weight, otherwise it might 
have lost its terror. If any of us were naughty it was enough 
for her to look up at the feather with a threatening gesture to 
bring the offender at once to repentance. This was the discipline 
under which the early childhood of Dr. James Thomson and Lord 
Kelvin was passed.”’ : 
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The type of Mrs. Thomson’s mind is shown by an anecdote of two 
terrible thunderstorms that happened during the first visit of the 
family to Scotland in 1825. Elizabeth was seven years of age, and 
was overwhelmed with dread: 


“ Our mother knew that such fears sometimes become a bond- 
age, and she tried to banish my terror by inspiring me with 
admiration of the grandeur of the storm. ` She ‘induced me, 
instead of hiding my face, to look up at the sky, and watch the 
beautiful lightning flit from cloud to cloud; she told me thunder 
was the voice of God, and impressed me with the feeling that the 
voice of the Lord is full of majesty. Afterwards she taught me 
texts about thunder and lightning.”’ j 


Reading these pathetic pages of family life one realises, indeed, 
that “ our mother was a wise and gentle comforter to her little girls.” 
She believed in home instruction, and taught her children every 
morning. Their father, too, took part in this congenial work, and 
from the earliest age made the children familiar with scientific 
instruments. They had a “press” for their books in the study, “all 
“Mrs. Edgeworth’s books for the young, Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymas and 
“Early Lessons, Robinson Crusoe, The Little Library, Sandford 
“and Merton, Fairchild Family, Swiss Family Robinson, Evenings 
“at Home, The Library of ‘Entertaining Knowledge, The Wonders 
“of the World, and books of travel and Arctic voyage.” Mrs. 
Thomson read history and French with the children, while the Bible 
was not forgotten: 


‘ Our father read with us regularly every Sunday morning some 
chapters in the Old Testament, and in the evening some in the 
New. He read out of his big family Bible, the youngest looking 

, on with him, while the others had their own books. He read 


8 


five verses consecutively, and the children took their turn in order 
of age, with a smaller number of verses according to the size of 
the reader. I read four.” ° 


James at the age of five “was a great -adept at printing,” and 
without help produced as a Sunday exercise the thirteenth chapter 
of St. Matthew. The father in the evenings taught the use of the 
globes and the rules of arithmetic, and William at the age of four 
ptoved a rare pupil. Those fireside evenings were full of charm, and 
built up noble characters. The games and fairy stories were not less 
delightful than the studies, while the sense of love that pervaded the 
household is a joy for ever. The parents, were in all ways abso- 
lutely unselfish, and when the early death of Mrs. Thomson made 
the first break in the family, James Thomson gathered up the frag- 
ments of his broken life in a way that showed how noble his character 
was. The aunt that filled the mother’s place was a wonderful woman, 
and it is impossible not to trace much of Lord Kelvin’s success to a 
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home life that eliminated from the children all touch of selfishness 
or jealousy. After the move to Glasgow much of the education of 
the younger children fell on Elizabeth, and well she did her work. 
In a letter of 1835 she wrote: “I have read Locke on Education 
“nearly twice through. It was to try and find out how to make 
“Robert like his lessons. I have succeeded a little; he reads often 
« by himself without being bid.” A girl between sixteen and seven- 
teen who did that from sheer love and sense of responsibility wais 
a wonderful creature. But it was not more beautiful than the 
relationship of James and William at Glasgow College: 


“William habitually took the first place, just as in after years, 
and James the second, though he was the elder. Yet in the whole 
course of their beautiful lives there never could be perceived the 
faintest trace of boasting on the one side, or of jealousy on the 
other—never anything but respect and loving helpfulness. William 
often acknowledged having learnt from James, and James had 
unbounded pride in William.” 


Wuliam’s fine nature came out when he was defeated by Parkinson 
in the struggle for the Senior Wranglership at Cambridge. His only 
trouble was lest it should trouble the dear father at home. But the 
central figure of this book, all unconscious of the fact, is Elizabeth. 
Her delightful chapter on the “Snares of Society” reveal her beau- 
tiful nature. Indeed, the book as a whole must give her a name in 
the annals of literature. 


BROKEN EARTHENWARE.* 


In this strange book, written with a burning pen, Mr. Harold 
Begbie brings us face to face with actual examples of instantaneous, 
or apparently instantaneous, conversion drawn from the very dregs 
of society; conversion which the Salvation Army, in its splendid 
enthusiasm, marks out as the means by which its work is carried out. 
A man’s religion suddenly becomes “first hand,” not hearsay; he 
comes into “direct personal communion with the divine”; “con- 
“sciously wrong, inferior and unhappy, [he] becomes unified and 
“consciously right, superior and happy.” The wretched creature, 
drawn down to every form of crime by his own and by his inherited 
weaknesses, suddenly*throws away his will for wickedness and wrong- 
doing and takes into himself the will of some power for good outside 
himself, and, behold! he becomes at once capable of resisting every 

* Broken Earthenware: A Footnote in Narrative to Professor William James's 


Study in Human Nature, “The Varieties of Religious Experience, by Harold 
Begbie. (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.) 
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form of temptation, and stands out no longer “ consciously wrong, 
“inferior and unhappy,” but “consciously right, superior and happy.” 
That such changes take place we gladly admit; that it flows from a 
sudden religious influx we also admit; that here we have a mystery, 
call it psychological or what you will, we may even admit; but that 
the process is really sudden we deny emphatically. There are no 
gaps in phenomena; there is nothing spontaneous in any manifesta» 
tion, whether material or spiritual, 

Consider two of the cases told with brilliant effect by Mr. 
Begbie—the cases of the “Tight Handful” and -“Old Bom 
“Drunk.” In the first case we have a man of most excellent 
heredity who, through a very early start in vicious ways (he 
became a band-boy at fourteen and took to drink in self-defence) 

-and a long spell of Army life in India, became the slave of drink and 
of a furious temper. He lost his position in the Army; and then 
sank and sank, but continually retrieved himself and nearly always 
kept well-paid work. But madness steadily grew on him, and he 
suddenly realised that he was certain sooner or later to murder his 
wife and child. This realisation'was the beginning of his conversion, 
but the outer conversion, so to speak, came in a moment. A voice 
called on him, saying: “It is your fault, not God’s, that you cannot 
“be saved; you won't trust.” He thereupon threw up his will for 
evil and became a new man. The case does not seem to us inex- 
plicable. The man was essentially good; the good, even in the 
deepest darkness, was calling upon him all the time, and at last the 
fear of the very worst happening caused a sub-conscious rallying of 
all the forces of good, with the result that the man’s real personality 
came to the surface, and he was, in a very literal sense, saved. 

The case of “Old, Born Drunk” is a little more difficult. The man’s 
full heredity we know nothing of except that he was, in fact, born of 
drunken parents and was caught by the drink fiend as a child.” When 
we see him first he is (at first sight) a stupefied old drunkard, who 
lives by carrying papers for sale round public-houses in a low district. 
This stupefied creature is caught out of the mire by a wonderful 
Salvation lassie, and is saved, also in the most literal sense. But 
when we examine the case we see that all through the misery of his 
life shines the soul of goodness. In his wretched home there lives 
beside him a wife, who, degraded though she seems, is really not 
degraded at all; who loves him tenderly, and who has in fact com- 
bined with him to save their only child from jthe miseries of their 
own life. This child has been placed by ¢hem in a good situation ; 

, for Aim they actually deny themselves drink at times and save money o 
for him. The child is healthy and well, with no’touch of the evil ~ 
heredity. Surely there is no psychological mystery here. There is 
a good heredity after all that has come out both in them and in the 


d 
1 


reser! ' ‘ 
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child, and the miracle was the timely appearance of the Salvation 
adjutant, who strengthened the existing soul of goodness. “Sudden” 
conversions, 77 they last, are, almost certainly, the bringing to a 
state of equilibrium of the forces of good that exist in the patient. 
Religion is no doubt the most potent factor for this purpose, and 
that is the reason why it ‘is essential that religion—namely, the 
reliance on a Will for good that exists outside ourselves—should ` 
play a dominating part in all education. We tum with pleasure, 
therefore, to Mr. Begbie’s earnest plea that the State should do all. 
that lies in it to alter the environment of the child in the dreadful 
districts of our great cities. This can be done by practical work in 
the way of housing, of educational training, and so forth; but it 
cannot be done effectively unless religion forms a definite part of the 
curriculum in every school. “This book endeavours to create 
“sympathy for two rational and economic reforms: a reform of our 
“prison system, especially in its educative and saving functions; and 
“a reform of our administration as touching the children of iniquitous 
“parents. The note of the book is not one of despair; it is distinctly 
“one of hope. That is why action is so reasonable and so com- 
“pelling.”” We agree; but we agree because we believe that the 
operations of the Ruler of the universe are continuous and in accord- 
ance with law. If we believed in spontaneous conversion we should 
have little hope for the future of the world. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE.” 


Mr. W. S. Sparrow, in his book, deals with an extraordinarily 
interesting subject, and does it very well. His historical introduction 
shows the true appreciation of the heredity of the dwelling-house. 
He fully estimates “our indebtedness to prehistoric times. It 
“includes painting, engraving, wall decoration, sculpture, and pottery ; 
“the round shapes from which arches and domes were evolved; 
“timbef-framed buildings plastered with mud-clay ; the first elements 
“of roof construction ; that tradition of a central hearth which lasted 
“in halls for so many historic centuries ; the first rectangular homes ; 
“and last, but not least, the underground homing instinct of man.” 
Mr. Sparrow finds this jnstinct to-day in the cellar tenements which 
are—though, we believe, contrary to law—still in use. He also finds 
in that exclusive use of the kitchen by the artisan class “a survival 
“of the ancient common ‘life in a single room, a hall.” He then 


* Our Homes and How to Make the Best of Them, by Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
(Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 7s. 6d. net.) 
A 
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makes the important point that the modern architect ought to- take 
advantage of immemorial instincts as to the way to use a house. 


He says: 


What may be named, the instinct of the hall is thus strongly 
alive to-day among the masses; and by appealing to it much 
progress may be made in house architecture.. In other wordy 
we need simpler planning, so as to get fewer rooms of a larger 
size. We put up far too many walls, with the result that most 
of them are ill-built and as communicative as telephones. No 
one would try to plant an oak tree in-a flower-pot. Yet in 
thousands of villas a silly attempt is made to give in band-box 
rooms the accommodation of a large mansion. And cottages wish 
to be villas. There is thus a want of common-sense in the 
planning of simple homes. . . . When a small dwelling has 
one big generous room, common to a whole family for day use, 
instead of three diminutive reception rooms so-called, we get a 
hall of the old type, airy and spacious, dignified, charming; it 
enlarges and refreshes the atmosphere and morale of households., 


There is much truth in this, though Mr. Sparrow rather forgets 
that the modern demand for quiet (for purposes of reading and study 
and writing) exists on a scale that was not at all represented in the 
Middle Ages. The student in those days did not live in the home; 
he does to-day. But still we agree that “simpler planning” is a 
necessity of the time, and not only simpler planning of the houses 
individually; we want simpler planning, indeed we want some 
planning, in the grouping of houses, so as to give space for both 
private and common gardens. We are glad that Mr. Sparrow dwells 
on the need “to arrive at moderation and economy without any loss 
“of essential comfort and privacy.” Privacy is demanded, but the 
waste of space in needless passages does not help privacy in the 
least, while it makes what might be a large room intoea Small one. 
Entrance halls are generally pure waste of space, and there is abso- 
lutely no reason why the front door should not open almost imme- 
diately on’a general room. . . 

Mr. Sparrow summarises the hindrances to success in securing a 
better type of English house as follows: The want of public crtticism ; 
the evil of advertisement which thrusts on the public bad furniture 
and goods; the want of initiative in the individual in matters relating 
to the house structure and its decoration; the excessive use of 
mechanical aids in craftsmanship; the want of reality in building 
and in structure, whether of houses or furniture or decorations—the 
use of shams, in fact; the want of training in women, who are there- 
fore unable to recognise what is really the best in the way of houses 
for domestic use; want of training in domestic servants; and absurd 
local bye-laws. Mr. Sparrow, in his valuable and very interesting 
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and most unconventional book, shows us how many of the hindrances 
can be overcome, and how, by bringing simplicity and realty back 
to life, we can make the nation really better in many ways that seem 
at first remote from mere architectural problems. It is, however, 
suely a truism to say that the morality of a snail must depend on 
tne shape of his shell. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS" 


We feel, that the two books heré noticed assist each 
other im a very remarkable degree, so far, at any rate, as 
the student is concerned. Mr. Coulton’s very admirable and 
painstaking account of Chaucer and of England in the late 
fourteenth century will be found to be most vividly illustrated by Mr. 
Darton’s charming translations, or rather transcripts, from the 
English of five and a half centuries ago; while Mr. Darton’s 
book will be found to take on new light and shade, new meanings, 
if read with the help of Mr. Coulton’s study. Both thesé writers 
have, we believe, received the advice of Dr. Furnivall, and, really, 
in face of that fact, criticism becomes a little dangerous. It is no 
simple business criticising work that has passed the high standards 
and keen eye of Dr. Furnivall. But we have a certain naughty 
pleasure in seeing that Dr. Furnivall makes—even the gods nod— 
a tmy slip on p. vi. of his invaluable Introduction to Mr. Darton’s 
Tales. He rightly says that the three great schools of London in 
Chaucer's time were the St. Paul’s Cathedral Grammar School and 
the schoels,of St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Bow Church, Cheapside 
(the Arches). He then adds this note: “A. F. Leach’s MSS. of the 
“twelfth and thirteenth centuries give these three schools, and not 
“Fitzstephen’s and Stow’s School of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate.” 
The error was Stow’s, not Fitzstephen’s. We have the text of 
Fitzstephen before us, and no school is mentioned by name (though 
they are correctly mentioned by name in a charter of Henry I). «In 
the Liber Customarum (Munimenta Gildhallz) the school of the Holy 
Trinity is given, but this is a corrupt addition to the text of Fitz- 
stephen. Nor can we agree that these three schools were “the only 
“London schools until*St. Anthony's was founded” [in 1441]. The 
schools of the Alien priories must not be forgotten. These schools 


* (1) Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims, retold from Chaucer and others, by F. J. 
Harvey Darton. With Introduction by F. J. Furnivall and Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. (Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., price 6s.) (2) Chaucer and kis 
England, by G. G., Coulton, M.A. (Messrs, Methuen & Co., price ros. 6d,) 
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were flourishing in the days of Chaucer. Dr. Furnivall’s estimate ` 
of Chaucer is valuable, and strikes the true note. He says: 


“ As to Chaucer’s position and characteristics as a poet, he is 
not in the first rank with Shakespeare and Dante. He has not 
their imagination penetrative, their pregnancy or intensity. He 
cannot soar so high or dive so deep. But he heads the second 
rank, by virtue of his finished art, his power of characterisatio&, 
of picturing men and women in a few happy words; by his 
delightfully sly humour, his tender pathos—his picture of Con- 
stance with her babe on the seashore has never been beaten in 
English literature ;—by his admirable story-telling (he is still our 
best in that line); by his love and description of nature; by his 
humanity, the way in which he makes himself one of us and comes 
home to us, as he did to the men and women of his own day ; 
by his reverence for all that was noble and pure, his hatred of 
cruelty and wrong ; his exposure of social evils, and his delightful 
quizzing of the little vanities and weaknesses of the folk around 
him in the second Richard’s reign.” 


This seems to us to indicate with remarkable terseness and truth 
Chaucer’s place in literature, though it perhaps underrates his mar- 
vellous music and haunting melody. But we feel, with Mr. Bradley, 
that Chaucer, for pure poetry, must be judged by work other than 
The Tales. Mr. Coulton’s estimate of The Tales is, however, even 
higher than that of Dr. Furnivall. He says: 


““ Nowhere within so brief a compass can we realise either the 
life of the 14th century on one hand, or on the other that dramatic 
power in which Chaucer stands second only to Shakespeare among 
English poets. ~ Forget for a while the separate tales of the 
pilgrims—many of which were patched up by fits and starts during 
such broken leisure as the man of the world could afford for 
indulging his poetical fancies ; while many others (like the Monk’s 
and the Parson’s) are tedious to modern readers in strigt propor- 
tion to their dramatic propriety at the moment—forget for once 
all but the prologue and the end-links, and read these through at 
one sitting, from the first stirrup-cup at Southwark Tabard to that 
final crest of Harbledown where the weary travellers look down 
at last upon the sacred city of their pilgrimage. There is no such 
story as this in all medizval literature; no such wonderful gallery 
of finished portraits, nor any drama so true both to common life 

e and to perfect art. The dramatis persone of the ‘ Decameron’ 
are mere puppets in comparison. . . . Boccaccio wrote for 

a society that was in many ways over-refined already ; it is fortu- 
nate for us that Chaucer’s public was not yet at that point of 
literary development at which art is too often tempted into artifice. 
He took the living men day by day, each in his simplest and most 
striking characteristics; and from all these motley figures, under 
ithe artist’s hand, grew a mosaic in which each stands out with all 
the glow of his own native colour, and with all the added glory of 
the jewelled hues around him. The sharp contrasts of medizval 
society gave the poet here a splendid opportunity . . . the 
variety of characters which Chaucer has brought together in this 
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single cavalcade is as probable in nature as it is artistically 
effective. All moods, from the most exalted piety down to the 
~ coarsest buffoonery, were possible and natural on a journey 
religious indeed in essential conception, but which had by this 
time become so common and worldly a function that few pilgrims 
dreamt of putting off the old Adam until the white walls of 
Canterbury came in sight. The plot has in it all the charm of 
spring, of open-air travel, and of passing good fellowship without 
e afterthought; the rich fields of Kent, the trees budding into their 
first green, mine ease in mine inn at night, and over all the 
journey a far-off halo of sanctity.” 


This pilgrimage, these tales of medizval life, Mr. Darton, with a 
wise and true judgment, has retold for us in excellent and delicate 
prose. Charles Lamb achieved an immortal success when he retold 
for a grateful world, in exquisitely simple style, The Tales of Shake- 
speare. One may be equally thankful for Tze Tales of Chaucer in 
prose. The volume is admirably produced, and may well be in the 
hands of grown-up children as well as young people. The grossness 
of The Tales disappears, but no other quality is altogether lost. The 
stories flow on in delightful fashion, and they will take many a 
Chaucer-lover back to the great original, and tempt the young to seek 
and find Dan Chaucer himself. The Knight's Tale is told as well 
as jt can be told in prose, while here, as elsewhere, Mr. Thomson’s 
delightful line-work enhances the beauty of the theme. It is good 
to read once more of Palamon and ‘Arcite in this moving form It 
would be pleasant to quote much from Mr. Darton’s versions, but 
we can only give one familiar passage, which will show the general 
style of the work: 


“With that he turned to Madame’ Eglantyne the Prioress, 
speaking to her as gently as a girl, for she was all feeling and 
tendèr heart; she would weep if she saw a mouse caught in a 
trap, or if ever a man whipped one of her little lapdogs, which 
she fed on roast meat or milk and cake.. But in spite of her 
gentleness and,good nature, she tried to mimic the manners of the 
Court and stand on her dignity. She sang Divine Service vastly 
well, intoning through her nose in a very seemly way ; and she 
spoke French excellently, in an English fashion, after the manner 
of the school at Stratford-at-Bow, for she did not know the French 
of Paris. She was of good height, with a comely face, a wéll- 
shaped nose, gray eyes, little red lips, and a broad fair forehead. 
On her arm she wore a set of red coral-beads, with green ones 
here and there, and a golden brooch, hanging from them, with a 
motto on it—' Love conquers all.’ ”? 


This passage shows how closely and ‘well Mr. Darton transcribes ; 
it shows loss, of course, but through it all there shines the living 
spirit that suffuses all the figures that mighty Chaucer drew. 
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LOTUS-BUDS: THE JCHILDREN OF INDIA* 


The title of this powerful appeal to England on behalf of the girl 
victims of the Indian temples arose from the fact that the author one 
day, when travelling, desired to gather some pink lotus flowers from 
a wayside pool, but was told: “They must not be gathered by us. 
“The pool belongs to the temple.” The flowers were in the same 
position as those other flowers, the temple children. But surely 
neither belong to the temple. “They belong to the Lord of 
“all the earth, the Creator, the Redeemer.” Miss Carmichael 
sets to work to describe, with the help of the most wonderful 
photographs, the child of ‘Southern India. She has little difficulty 
in demonstrating, from her own knowledge and that of every 
member of the mission, that- these children have all the charm 
of childhood as we know it in the West. The thought that such 
children should be condemned in innumerable cases to degradation 
of the grossest kind is a horrible slur on our rule in India. Miss 
Carmichael turns from a vivid description of child-life at its happiest 
to a description of the loathsome temples to whose god the little 
children of ‘heartless parents are too often dedicated, and to whose 
priests they are handed over. What this means is well known to 
the parents, and is fortunately fully appreciated by the missionaries, 
who leave no stone untumed to rescue little girls of eight and six 
years, and younger, from this fate. Surely Lord Morley cannot be 
aware of the horrors that take place in these southern Indian temples, 
or he would have taken steps to have stamped the system of dedica- 
tion out. It could be done; the act of dedication could as easily be 
made illegal as was the act of suttee: much more easily, in fact, for, 
while the parents were proud of suttee, they are still ashamed of 
dedication. As it is at present the religious societies are the only 
remedial agency, and these have to work by stealth to redeem the 
babes from the burning. The children are secured by the society 
“through the help of many friends. We have told before [Over- 
“weights of Joy] how our first two babies came to us through two 
pastors, one in the north, one in the south, of our district. Since 
“then many Indian pastors and workers, and several warm hearted 
“Christian apothecaries and nurses in Government service, have 
“Become interested, with the result that little children, who must 
“otherwise have perished, have been saved. One little babe, who 
“has since become one of our very dearest, was redeemed from 
“temple life by the wife of a leading pastér, who was wonderfully 
“brought to the very place where the little child was waiting for the 
“arrival of the temple people.” There is indeed “need of legislation 
“which shall touch all houses where little children: are being brought 


* Lotus-Buds. by Amy Wilson-Carmichael, Keawick Missionary, Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society. (Messrs. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., price 149. 6d, net.) 
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“up” for the purposes of the secret traffic. This book contains 
carefully collected “facts about the traffic and the customs connected 
“with it.” The strange thing is that, while the English Government 


will not act, on the ground that it would be an interference with. 


rcligion, yet the present agitation ıs in. fact “the outcry of the 
“reverent Hindu against one of the corrupt and degrading practices 


“that, in the course of centuries, have crept into.his religion.” The . 


Mysore Government have now, after a stern struggle of eighteen 
years, stamped out the evil in Mysore. What a native Government 
can do the English Government can do. But, in fact, the temples 
trade on the fears of the Enghsh m this matter.. If this matter were 
once taken up in England and in Parliament the whole fearful evil 
(as bad as, and worse than, the Congo evil) must be ended. We 
hope that this book will be read by all those who have influence 
in Parhament and in India, so that the next generation of little 
children may be saved and our present disgraceful connivance at 
the traffic ended. ' 





-a 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Canon Henson, of Westminster, has taken a modified late seven- 
teenth-century title for his new volume of lectures and sermons, ‘‘ The 
“‘ Liberty of Prophesying, with its Just Limits and Temper Considered 
"with Reference to the Circumstances of the Modern Church” 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price 6s.). It is a trifle pedantic for, to be Irank, 
Canon Henson is not a seventeenth-century divine; indeed, is more 
modern than many modernists. But these lectures will be read with 
interest, for‘they exhibit the point of view of one who is far more out 
of touch with the distinctive spirit of his own Church than was Jeremy 
Taylor. Canon Henson is as much for doing away with the differences 
of the churches as was Bossuet, but the church he would substitute 
would scdtcely have the driving force of Bossuet’s church. It may be 





` 


true ‘‘ that the denominations have outlived their historic justifica- , 


“ tions,” but that merely means that the dogmatic forms have altered ; 
that the old differences which made one man a Calvinist and another 
‘a Lutheran have given place to new differences, differences not less 
capable of making fissures in religious societies in that they are caused 
by a ngw metaphysic or a new attitude towards the miraculous. We 
do not beleve that ‘‘ one result of this vast and various intellectual 
“ movement has been the dethronement of theology from its ancient 
‘supremacy, and the substitution of its younger rivals.” - Theology is 
still a sister, though not a mother, science to-day. The hold of religion 
is not less on the human heart, but the method of its hold is different. 
Canon Henson writes asif he were writing in the palmy days of Huxley 
when he says that ‘‘ Christianity no longer holds the supreme position 
“which for centuries it has held in the thought of civilised men.” It 
is true that the Huxley attitude has at last filtered down into the minds 
of the masses, but in the highest spheres of thought, Christian thought, 
modified, of course, by a new environment in various ways, but 
substantially Christian thought, plays an even greater part to-day than 
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in the age of Aquinas when it was reduced to a mere intellectual level. 
However, as we have said, these lectures will be read with interest, 
dealing as they do with such subjects as ‘‘ the interpretation of Scrip- 

ture in sermons,” ‘‘ social and political preaching,” ‘‘ vocation,” 
and “‘ authority.” Canon Henson protests in his preface against ‘‘ the 
“ substitution of the personal authority of bishops for the impersonal 
“ authority of law,” but one may shrewdly suspect that most of those 


, who defy their bishops would, if necessary, defy the law as being non- 


spiritual. _ However, Canon Henson has none of these troubles in. the 
quiet precincts of Westminster, where he is as free from the law of the 
Church as Mr. Campbell, of the City Temple, who stands in much the 


same relation to modern Dissent as Canon Henson stands to the 
Established Church. 


‘The Temple Dictionary of the Bible” (Messrs. J. M. Dent) 
with 500 illustrations and various excellent maps, is the joint 
work of some forty scholars (including the Bishop of Ripon, Mrs. 
Margaret Gibson, Principal Iverach, Professors Margoliouth, Nicol 
Robertson, Sayce, Anderson Scott, and Stalker), and is edited by the 
Rev. W. Ewing and Dr. J. E. H. Thomson, both former residents in 
Palestine. The book runs to over one thousand pages, and covers a 
very large field. More could scarcely have been got into the space. 
Each article is carefully thought out and represents, as indeed the whole 
volume represents, a conservative though not illiberal point of view. 
But the editors deliberately decline to adopt the “more advanced 
“critical point of view” that distinguishes the larger dictionaries 
published in recent years. The object of the editors is to leave ‘‘ aside 
‘‘ all that is merely theoretical and speculative,” and “ present simply 
“and clearly the state of ascertained knowledge on the subjects dealt 
“with, at a price which shall bring the latest results of scholarly 


. ‘‘ investigation within the reach of every earnest student of the Bible. 


+ 


‘The editors have kept steadily in view the needs of the Working 
‘t Clergyman, the Local Preacher, the Class Leader, and the Sunday 
“ School Teacher; while not forgetting the ordinary reader of the 
“ Bible.” We agree that such a Dictionary of the Bilble”is needed, 
and that the only safe attitude in the present welter of criticism is 
this conservative attitude. But it must not be overdone. We 
have read with interest various important , articles here, but, 
while we are content to take a conservative view on (for 
instance) the question of the miraculous birth, we must say that 
we have read with surprise—and we fully accept the Jehannine 
authorship—Principal Iverach’s statement that ‘‘ there is no meta- 
‘physics in the fourth Gospel. It is concrete through and through. 
“There is no speculation in it. Even in the prologue there is 
“ nothing to be compared with the speculative systems of Greece, or 
“with the notions of the Gnostics.’’ Surely there is a middle view ; 
surely the Apostle wrote with a vision spiritumlised by long decades of 
worship and reflection; surely his account of our Lord differs from the 
synoptic or ‘‘Q’’ account by reason of long lapse of years, by reason 
of a different mental and spiritual attitude towards the Central Figure, 
by a transfiguration of events which did not alter their truth, but did 
alter their significance. If that is so, metaphysics do play a real part 
in this late first century Gospel. 
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We have not for some time met with so stimulating a book as The 
Hulsian Lectures for 1909-1910 (‘‘ Social Relationships in the Light 
‘of Christianity,” by W. ÉE. Chadwick, D.D., B.Sc., Longmans, 
5s. net). It is a signal proof of the fact which presses on us from all 
sides, that the attention of the Christian Church is in our day concen- 
trated on the contrast between the critical and the ideal conditions of 
modern society. And yet the whole of the reasoning of these lectures is 
grounded in history. It bears very clear traces of the deep thinking , 
of*Bishop Westcott, who himself startled his contemporaries by adopt- 
ing, with additions and modifications the position and social thinking 
of Auguste Comte. Dr. Chadwick discusses in succession the typical 
social relations—parent and child, husband and wife, employer and 
employed, pastor and flock, citizen and State, nation and nation— 
describes their present state, and lays down the ideal. Some of his 
views are, as far as we know, original. For instance, the ideal type of 
the service is found in the relation of our Lord to his Father; 
complete subordination on the one hand, complete intelligent co-opera- 
tion on the other, a lesson fruitful for present-day teaching. Take 
again the interpretation of the teaching of Christ on the marriage 
relation; that we shall become one flesh. Any reform of the Poor 
Law, says one preacher, must be tested by the question: ‘‘ Will it tend 
‘to strengthen the family?” and he is of opinion that the causes of 
the breakdown of family life, of which we see so much, is far more the 
inability than the recklessness of parents. In view of the pressure of 
our social problems we bespeak for this little volume a very widespread 
perusal. 


Another little book of Lectures, given to London University students, 
comes from Mr. Temple, son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
himself a brilliant young Oxford fellow (‘‘ The Faith and Modern 
“Thought, Macmillan and Co., 2s. 6d. net). In reading them we 
feel, as Professer Sadler, in his Introduction, says, of those who heard 
them ‘‘ that we are listening to one who, with courage and independence 
“ of mind, his faced the issues for himself, and who spoke out, without 
“ flinching, the truth to which he has fought his way.’’ The lectures 
are wonderfully concise and clear, and deal with all the main points 
which meet a thoughtful young man or woman. Mr. Temple insists 
that any inquiry as to the truth of Christianity must be a scientific one, 
that is, it must satisfy the condition of considering all the facts, and 
also insesting on that coherence of them with which reason demands; 
and his position is that ‘‘ this ideal of reason and the facts of experience 
‘stand over against one another in hopeless and irreconcilable 
“ antagonism unless all the essential points of the whole of dogmatic 
‘Christianity are true.” Science assumes that the world is rational; 
that is, that when you have thought accurately about perceived facts, 
the result is also fact. The same assumption should be made as to the 
facts of religious experience; and we are led up to a universal mind 
and purpose. The lecturer proceeds from this general style of reasoning 
to historic Christianity, and boldly faces the dogmatic views of Christ, of 
Biblical criticism and of evil. We can strongly recommend the book-to 
students, and, indeed, to all who want a succinct view of the Christian 
argument. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Professor T. E. Holland has been well advised to collect, select, and 
republish his ‘‘ Letters to The Times upon War and Neutrality 
(1881-1909) : with some Commentary ” (Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co., price 6s. net.), His Commentary deals with the changes brought 
about by the Geneva Convention of 1g06, the Hague Convention of 
1907, and the Declaration of London of 1909. Professor Holland Ras 
grouped his letters, with introductory comments, under the following 
headings: (1) Measures short of war for the settlement of international 
controversies, i.e., friendly measures, reprisals; (2) Steps towards the 
codification of the laws of war; (3) The commencement of war, 
ie., declaration and immediate effects; (4) The conduct of war, as 
between belligerents: this is covered by eight important sections, 
including one on ‘‘ the choice of means of injuring °’; and (5) The 
rights and duties of neutrals. Almost every question that has arisen 
in the last thirty years is here discussed with acumen and learning. 


* “ kzi 


We must note and welcome the publication of Dr. T. J. Laurence’s 
new edition, the seventh, of his classic ‘‘ Handbook of Public Interna- 
“tional Law” (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 3s.). The sixth 
edition was issued as recently as 1907, but he tells us that ‘' The 
‘Conventions negotiated at the Hague Conference of the summer and 
“autumn of that year, and the Declaration of London, which was the 
‘f result of the labours of the Naval Conference of 1908-9, have 
“necessitated a further revision in less than three years. Short as 
‘is that period, it has been crowded with great events. Probably it 
“will be regarded in future as the epoch when a Statute Book of 
‘the Law of Nations took definite form, and the foundations were 
“iaid of International Courts to give it authoritative interpretation.”’ 
The structure of the handbook wiil be familiar to many readers. The 
definition, nature, history, and inter-division of International Law are 
first considered. This is followed by successive books dealing with 
the law of Peace, of War, of Neutrality. In these divisions great 
changes have been introduced in consequence of the Declaration of 


London, and other matters referred to above. p 


“ : ™ 


The Rev. J. G. Greenhough’s volume of sermons, entitled ‘“‘The 
“Mind of Christ in St. Paul’? (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
price 6s.), will attract readers. In his preface he lays stress on going 
back to St. Paul, to the real St. Paul that is, as a supplement to 
the movement ‘‘ Back to Christ.’’ ‘‘ The image of Christ æ he saw 
eit has a certain magnitude both of height, breadth, and depth, 
“which we hardly find elsewhere, save, perhaps, in the pages of 
“St. John. St. Paul has given us, above all the other imspired 
‘* writers, the significance of our Lord’s death, the purport and power 
“of our Lord’s resurrection, and the mighty, far-reaching after-effects 
“of His ascended life and abiding presence in the Church and the 
“world.” Mr. Greenhough divides his sermons into four groups: 
the first being ten sermons dealing with ‘‘ The Gospel according to 
“St. Paul”; followed by seven sermons on “The Great Thoughts 
“of St. Paul”; seven sermons on ‘‘St. Pauls Pictures of the 
“ Christian Life”; and (to conclude) eight sermons on the theme of 
“St. Paul—The Man and his Calling.” 
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Dr. Frank Ballard has issued a remarkable and useful book in his 
volume, entitled ‘‘ The People’s Religious Difficulties ” (Robert Culley, 
price 3s. 6d. net). In contains a noteworthy preface on the position 
of faith among the people, followed by ‘‘a selection from more than 
‘3,000 questions asked and answered at open conferences following 
“lectures upon Christian foundations.” We think that Dr. Ballard 
takes too gloomy a view of the position of faith and the attack (in 
obscure sheets) on faith at the present time. No reasonably informed 
critic, and certainty no commensurable section of the intelligent public, 
think anything of the attack on the historical fact of the life of Christ; 
the attack on “ the genuineness and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel ”’ 
has, in the opinion of the best scholars, failed, while from the point of 
view of scholarship the whole Bible year by year secures a stronger 
position. No doubt many of the attacks on Christianity are distressing, 
but they are not nearly so effective as such attacks were sixty years 
ago. Scientific and philosophic thought has during that period come 
round to the side of Christianity on many questions, and is no longer 
openly opposed to it on any. Dr. McTaggart is probably the last 
person who would wish to be taken seriously in this connection by 
Dr. Ballard. The real danger to-day is not disbelief, but indifferentism 
to religion as the result of the urgency of social problems. That stage 
will pass. We are sure, however, that books like this will help it to 
pass rapidly by. teaching the teachers how to deal effectively with 
doubts. These answers deal with ‘‘ Popular Determinism ” (the dis- 
tinction between brain and mind is very properly emphasised : brain is 
mere mechanism, mind is the something that directs the mechanism, 
ourselves in fact); ‘‘ God Prayer and the Mystery of Pain’’; ‘‘ The 
‘“ Bible in Modern Light”; ‘‘ Christ and Christianity’; ‘‘ Social 
‘“ Questions and Socialism.” We gladly recommend Dr., Ballard’s 
useful and emphatic work. 

+ + » 


Mr. J. H. Jowett, in his volume entitled “ The High Calling: 
‘“ Meditations on S. Pauls Letter to the Philippians” (Andrew 
Melrose, price 3s. 6d. net.), has sought to lift the epistle “out of 
‘all remote and fleeting significance by laying it side by side with 
“ the human interests and the spiritual life and needs of our own day.” 
Mr. Jowett takes the epistle phrase by phrase and ‘expands the 
meaning of each, He somewhat aptly compares the word ‘‘ grace ” 
to radium ‘“which is ceaselessly emitting its fervent rays, but with 
“no sign of any diminution of its primary force.” Grace is ‘‘ love 
“with a mysterious plus.” He makes in all thirty-nine addresses 
out of the epistle, amd these brief sermons are marked by delicacy of 
appreciation and happiness of illustration from science. The love of 
man and the love of God he compares to the transmitter and receiver 
in wireless telegraphy ‘‘tuned to the same key.’! It may be that 
there is an underlying truth in this as well as an illustration. ° 


* * * 


‘““ Between College Terms,” by Miss Constance L. Maynard, Mistress 
of Westfield College, Hampstead (James Nisbet and Co.), is a collection 
of holiday impressions, feminiscences, and one or two more serious 
papers on the position of women, through which a charming and very 
feminine personality peeps through. Probably most of the book will 
be of interest mainly to those who know that personality, but several of 

‘the chapters, such as ‘‘A Farming Holiday,” ‘‘ Girton’s Earliest 
‘“ Years,” and ‘‘ Three Days at Arcachon,” will be read by the general 
public with much pleasure. Miss Maynard’s holidays are more full 


of thoughtfulness and the uplifting of the soul than most people’s 
whole year. 


` 
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NOTES. 


A great deal of attention is paid to the details of legislation and, 
under the influence of partisans, amendments are often made as measures 
are passing through the legislative machine with unexpected and 
unfortunate results. The broad principles of the proposed enactments 
do not receive the same consideration. A book, therefore, that 
endeavours to trace the underlying principles of modern legislation yill 
be welcomed by those who are desirous that legislation should make 
the best possible contribution to the advancement of mankind. The 
penne Dr. Jethro Brown, Professor of Law, in the University of 

elaide. 


* x * 


It is proposed to issue a series of ‘‘ Notable English Trials,” corre- 
sponding to the Scottish books which have been published during the 
past few years. The object is to give a complete record of the 
proceedings, not with the purpose of satisfying the morbid tastes of 
some readers, but in order to present the technical points with complete- 
ness. The first in the English Series will be the trial of William 
Palmer, whose conviction for the poisoning of J. P. Cook was the 
result of a remarkable battle of forensic eloquence. The volume is 
being edited by Mr. G. H. Knott. It is to be followed by a full report 
of the Penge Murder Case, which is sufficiently recent to be within 
the recollection of many, and of which the editor is Mr. J. B. Atlay. 


+ * * 


The latest publication of the Royal Historical Society is a volume of 
considerable historical interest. It contains the Bardon Papers, to 
which attaches a romantic story given in a preface by Mr. Charles 
Cotton, but their ‘‘ pedigree” is somewhat obscure. The papers, 
which relate to the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, have been edited for 
the Society by Dr. Conyers Read, of Harvard University. It may be 
added that the Society, having been ejected by the demolition of 
Serjeant’s Inn, has found a new home in the congenial surroundings of 
Gray’s Inn. -- 


+ * * 


The exhortation to read literary works of a*substantial character 
rather than the ephemeral matter which passes as literature, is often 
heard during the season of Lent. In many instances it is not limited 

, to books dealing with religious subjects, but applies to standđrd works 
of history, biography and literature. In theory many people are willing 
to concede that much harm is done to the mind by supplying it with 
nothing but odds and ends or the lightest morsels, but in practice these 
same individuals are unwilling to apply themselves to the reading of any 
book which requires concentrated and continuous attention. On the 
other hand, a census of the reading in public conveyances, compared 
with five or ten years ago, would probably show that the excellent 
cheap reprints of good books have thrust aside, to some extent, the 
newspaper and the periodical. Nevertheless, the circulation of the 
latter has increased rather than diminished, but that is because the 
elementary schools have provided a new body of readers, 
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EASTER AND APRIL. 


O the Greek islanders of old the spring meant the re-opening 

of the sea-ways as well as the awakening of the meadows. 

“Now is the season of sailing; for already the chattering swallow 
“is come and the pleasant West wind; the meadows flower, and the 
“sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence,” 
cried Leonidas of Tarentum, while Antipater of Sidon sang of quiet 
spring seas and meadows laughing with soft leafage. The sense of 
renewed life breaks through the persistent and beautiful sadness of 
the Greek epigram for a moment. But, despite the wonderful resur- 
rection legend of Persephone rising each year with the green corm 
from the shadow land, the miracle of the spring had no message of 
hope for the Greek. Their, words were mot unlike the words of 
Thomas 4 Kempis: Post hiemem sequitur aestas, post noctem redit 
dies, et post tempestatem serenitas magna; but the inner meanings 
were far-sundered. The spring gave Leonidas anew the gladness 
of thts present world when be watched the island capes melting into 
the warm haze of exquisite azure seas, and wandered with the children 
of Pan in green meadows jewelled with the many flowers of spring, 
It needed a sterner clime, a severer contrast between the bitterness 
of winter and the perpetual wonder of a new life literally re-created. 
from the cold of death, to awaken in the heart that demand for the 
power of an endless life which is so passionate a characteristic of 
Northern “races. The prayer of an unknown poet to Pan of the 
Fountain that his everflowing spring should rid all comers of their 
thirst might well have suggested, but it did not suggest, the idea 
of a fountain of eternal life. The faith and mysticism of the East 
had to play upon the intellectual materialism of Greece before it was 
able to supply a sense of intellectual certitude, capable of tradition, 
to the Christian assertion of everlasting life. But Northern and 
Western nations had none of the intellectual difficulties of the Greeks. 
To those nations wrapped in barbarism, long before the days of 
Christ the spring brought year by year, like an emanation from the 
mysterious twilights of dawn and evening of which the South knew 
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tiothing, a notion of resurrection that was not merely a materialised 
fable, not merely the story of the new green wheat and sudden 
flowers, but also something that had its application to the souls who 
love and suffer in the winter of life. The cry of Beowulf, “ Earls in 
“their strength are to their Maker gone, and I must follow them” 
was uttered in the belief of a Walhalla where men could outstrip 
their earthly record. . 

And English Christianity adopted in a new sense the Northern 
Easter. To the earlier Christian poets nature was a parable, in 
action, of the spiritual life, and the very flowers of spring in their 
native wildness were dedicated by name to the new faith. The red 
anemone grew beneath the Cross; the cowslip was the herb of the 
Apostle Peter; the crocus figured forth our Lord; the daffodil was 
Joseph's staff; the hawthorn our Lady's flower; while our Lady’s 
Smock had name enough. She wore in her bosom the marsh mari- 
gold, while the primrose was her flower, and bloomed in paradise 
beside the sweet-scented gilliflower. The spring hinted at, nay in 
some measure revealed, the future life at every turn, and its religious 
significance was beyond all doubt. The sense of relief, of exhilarar 
tion, of hope that the spring, so slow in coming, so tantalising, but 
so beautiful in early bud and flower and leaf (that had showed already 
before the untimely greenness of the late autumn had disappeared) 
begets is vividly exhibited by Chaucer in his “Canterbury Tales.” 
Men and women were waiting eagerly for the new merriment. The 
winter had been kept alive by the intermittent revels which had 
gone on from the beginning of winter (December ist) till Candlemas 
(February 2nd), and then came the Lenten wait, until the longer 
April evenings and the stirring of the blood called Londoners to 
pilgrimage: the day pilgrimage to Greenwich, the longer pilgrimage 
to Canterbury, the longest of all (when the Crusades were done) to 
Rome. Chaucer immortalises this universal movement in medieval 
life in the famousopening to the Prologue: g 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to*the rote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of whiche vertu engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth , 
° Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne, 

And smale foules maken melodye, 

That slepen al the night with open yë 

(So priketh hem nature in hir corages) : 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 

To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes ; 

And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelonde, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke, 


ict ea aed . 
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i : 

This is not the place to write of the wonderful company, drawn 

with a pen which made the men and women immortally alive, that 

went on this pilgrimage. The spiritual note of the long poem is, 

however, one that has often been overlooked. The poor. parson of 

the township and the clerk of Oxenford are perfaps the most 

spiritually-mmded creatures of all literature. It is, moreover, certainly 

significant that a work which opens with the very breath of an English 

spring should: close with one of the most wonderful descriptions of 
the resurrection life ever written. 


Thanne shal men understonde what is the fruit of penaunce; and 
after the words of Jesu Crist, it is the endelees blisse of hevene, 
ther Joy had no contrarioustee of wo ne grevaunce, ther all harmes 
ben passed of this present lyf; ther as is sikenesse fro the peyne 
of helle; ther as is the blisful compayne, that rejoysen hem evere 
mo everich of otheres Joy; ther-as the body of man, that whilom 
was foule and derke, is more clere than the sonne; ther as the 
body that whilom was sike, freele and feble and mortal, is 
immortal, and so strong and so hole, that ther in may nothing 
appeire it: ther-as ne is neither hunger, ne thurst, ne cold, but 

` every soul replenished with the sight of the parfit knowing of 
God. This blisful regne mowe men purchase by poverte spirituel, 
and the glory by lowlinesse, the plentee of joy by hunger and 
thurst, and the reste by travaile, and the life by deth and morti- 
fication of sinne: to which life he us bring, that bought us with 
his precious blood. Amen. 


Chaucer brings before us the pageant of life in all its lustiness 
at the springtime of the year; national life, individual life; and he 
suddenly ends on this strange Lenten note of penance and peni- 
tence that unexpectedly burst forth into a glad sequence, into the 
April, the Easter, the Resurrection music of all thmgs made new, 
of “Everyman” passing into the “endless bliss of heaven,” where 
there is no woe, nor grief, nor barm, and every soul is replenished with 
“the sight of the perfect knowing of God.” We hear in “The Per- 
“sones Tale” the voice of Dante: 

E la sua volontade è nostra pace, 
the voice of the author of Everyman :— 


° Now hath he made ending ; 
Me thinketh that I bear angels sing 
And make great joy and melody 
Where Everyman’s soul shall received be. 


It was no accident that brought April and Easter into such sweet 
accord. The poetry that lies so deep in the heart of man translated 
the lesson of the countryside into his religion. Summer has its glory 
and its pride, autumn its ripeness, its restfulness, its pageantry of 
magnificent dissolution, winter its note of struggle and peace side by 
side; but spring, with its widening wind-flecked skies, its lengthening 
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‘twilights full of mystery, full of scents and sounds of ineffable 
delight, its hazes of purpling woods slowly growing first to grey 
and then to tender green, its clean great fields turning mght by mght 
from brown to green, its perpetual melody of birds, from the skylark 
singing with an ever-fuller note to the twitter of the ground birds 
full of busy cares, its multitudes of flowers of every hue, flowers so 
fragile that one might wonder how they could sa “take the winds 
“of March with beauty”—spring touches the heart and mind in 
a way akin to miracle. It gives the sense of something more than 
physical life. If our being is immortal, that immortality is presented 
in parable by the great world which will not be denied new life as 
the young sun glides into Aries. Wisely did Milton strew the 
laureate hearse of Lycidas with tear-filled daffodils, “for Lycidas your 
“sorrow is not dead.” England in April to all poets in all ages has 
been full of hope: 


‘Oh, to be in England now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England sees, some morning, unaware 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwod sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now I”? 


Browning in his “Easter-Day” flashes us in burning sentences 
along from thoughts about this wonderful world of ours to the 
sublimer sense of personal immortality. The worlds of nature, of 
art, of thought are but the ante-chambers of God’s Abiding Place. 
The April season but strikes the note of immortality, only suggests 
God’s kingdom. At first in all its beauty it seems powerful, 
mysterious, enough to give us Heaven: 


ce 


Easter may 
Prove, not impossibly, the time— - 
Yes, that were striking—fates would chime 
So aptly! Easter-morn, to bring 
The Judgment !—deeper in the spging 
Than now, however, when there’s snow 
Capping the hills; for earth must show 
All signs of meaning to pursue $ 
His tasks as she was wont to do 
—— The skylark, taken by surprise 
As we ourselves, shall recognise 
Sudden the end.” 


That is the naturalistic idea, the notidh of an earlier stage of 
religion, the poet seems to tell us. But we have to realise the fact 
that this earth with all its wonders, all its beauty, its yearnings, its 
desires, its hopes is but a stage of progress. Yet the Easter time, 
the moment of new life, gives us power (if we but knew it) to glance 
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into the new stage. And that glance would make us see that this 
stage, however pérfect, can give no satisfaction if once the new stage 
really comes in sight, if the doors of the ante-chambers are flung 
open and the new world appears. Vet this present world with its 
sense of infinite life, of endless growth, has given us immortal long- 
ings, strange intuitions of the life to come, terrible recognition that, 
conte what may, this world cannot satisfy and is to us, as the under- 
world of mould and clay is to the seed, but a prison house from 
which we must break forth. Yet we were born here and can never 
cut ourselves wholly adnft: to be fit for growth, that is the problem. 


Thank God, no paradise stands barred 
To entry, and I find it hard 
To be a Christian as I said! 
Still eee now and then my head 
j Raised glad, sinks mournful—all grows drear 
Spite of the sunshine, while I fear 
And think, ‘‘ How dreadful to be grudged 
‘“ No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged. 
“ Condemned to earth for ever, shut 
“From Heaven P’ 
But Easter-Day breaks. But 
Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is infinite—and who can say? 
MUSEUS. 
——__—--- 4 


REVIEWS. 
ISAIAS DILIGENTER REVISUS.* 


Some books are good, and some books are wonderful, but this 
book is both wonderful and good. Briefly characterised, it is an 
instalment okan edition of the Old Testament in Hebrew, which 
the British and Foreign Bible Society is bringing out as the last 
touch to its centenary celebration. (The Society attained its hun- 
dredth year in March,«1g04.) More fully described, it is the foretaste 
of a beautiful edition of the Hebrew Bible, accompanied by a full 
comparisop in minutest detail of the text of some forty Hebrew 
Bibles (printed or MS.) of dates ranging from the ninth century to 
the first quarter of the sixteenth Scholars who know how trying 
is the work of comparing MSS. and early editions will wonder whenoe 
Dr. Ginsburg derived all the eyesight necessary for this colossal 
labour. The mass of data which he has collected is marvellous; 
even the fact that most of it has reference only to small points of 
spelling and accentuation has not been able to daunt this unwearied 
scholar. 

The text is handsomely printed in bold, clear type with ample 
` margins. The critical notes are given on the lower part of the 
'* The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament (Isaiah), Edited by C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D 
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page with narrower margins; in bulk they seem to be fully equal 
to the text. Where a A’ri occurs the consonants are printed in 
the text without vowels, but in the notes both K’rz and C’rhzé receive 
the points. In the few cases in which there is a variation in the 
Massoretic text of some importanoe—e.g., in XV. 2; XXXVUL 14; 
lxv. 8, the authorities are cited with greater fulness than in any 
previous edition. But Dr. Ginsburg does not confine himself enterely 
to Hebrew authorities. On xxxviii. 17 he cites the Septuagint and 
the Latin Vulgate; on xxi. 2 the Peshitta and the Vulgate. Indeed, 
such references are not infrequent. 

Two criticisms will probably occur to scholars to make. First, 
that in the list of MSS. no statement is made to show which come 
from Yemen, or which have the “ Babylonian” system of punctuation. 
Secondly, that in the critical notes the verse references are much 
too insignificantly marked. If a number only were used—zie,, if a 
useless “v” were not prefixed in citing verses, room could be found 
for bolder figures. I ‘have noticed only one misprint. In the critical 
note on xx. I read dippus instead of dippum. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


th As T 
DEAN SWIFT.* 


Miss Shilleto Smith has written a just and, in many respects, a 
brilliant defence of the life of Dean Swift. That a woman should 
defend, and defend so ably, a man of such genius is in the fitness 
of things, for Swift, a man who almost certainly never married and 
who probably never fell ın love in the ordinary sense of that term, 
was extraordinarily dependent upon women, and especially upon 
one woman, the immortal Stella. Miss Smith refusesto regard him 
as a “most thorough-going pessimist,” to use the phrase of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen; she denies Canon Ainger’s indictment that “he had an 
“extreme and peculiarly disagreeable love ef the coarse and the 
“offensive”; she is certain that Swift, despite the culmination of 
Gulliver’s travels, was not a misanthrope. Miss Smith, bases her 
defence on the grounds that first of all there was no stage in his 
life, at any rate before the death of Esther Johnson (Stella), when 
we cannot detect fundamental optimism; secondly, his grossness of 
phrase i in writing was never carried into speech or action. He led 
not a comparatively but an actually pure lfe. We may add that his 
grossest jokes had always a moral purpose or notion behind them. 
Swift, in fact, objected to lewd talk, and refused to attend houses 
where it prevailed. Thirdly, she shows that Swift in action was the 
most philanthropic of men, though his disgust with political intrigue . 
made him regard the political world at large as hopelessly corrupt. 


* Dean Swift, bv Sophie Shilleto Smith. “With 16 Illustrations. (Megsrs. Methuen 
& Co., price 10s. 6d. net.) 
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Tt seems to us that on the whole Miss Smith makes out her case. 
In sheer ability, or let us say genius, Swift stood out head and 
shoulders above the statesmen and the writers of his age. With 
great alnlity he combined a gift of humour of the most sensitive kind 
(a gift that was responsible for most of the failings that are for ever 
urged against this great man), with perfect control not only of his 
ménd but of his passions other than the petty and pleasmg passion 
of telling Stella and other occasional intimates what he thought of 
the great ones of England. In this and in his self-control he recalls 
Beethoven. It may truly be said of Swift that he abhorred coarse- 
ness or grossness for grossness sake; his letters and writings will 
be searched in vain for instances, while he certainly resented coarse- 
ness in others. But he could not resist the sense of contrast or 
incongruity which underlies all humour, and he would drive home 
a moral with an illustration exquisitely humorous but extraordinarily 
impossible. Canon Ainger was wrong in saying that Swift had “a 
“peculiarly disagreeable love of the coarse and the offensive”; what 
he had was a love of humour which was quite indifferent as to its 
source. No doubt it was a fault, a serious fault, and one open to 
misconstruction. That, indeed, was Swifts main error in Jater life: 
he deliberately threw himself, in the innocence of his heart and with 
the humorous twist in his mind, into positions that laid him open fo 
misconstruction. Mr. Leslie Stephen has one very profound seritence 
on this point in this “ Life of Swift.” He says: “An envelope with a 
“lock of her [Stella’s] hair, belonged, says Soott, to Dr. Tuke, of St. 
“Stephen’s Green, on which Swift had written the famous words 
“‘only a woman’s hair’ To interpret them aright is to understand 
“Swift” This is absolutely true. The words sound contemptuous, 
and yet they'are written on an envelope containing the hair of the 
woman whose life he certainly valued far beyond his own. Think 
of the mind capable of such an apparent incongruity. He was con- 
scious of it. He deliberately made the misunderstanding with the 
answer ready, that the words had a meaning too deep for tears. . 
Moreover, on the frst glance they are a slur on all women from the 
man who owed, in one sense, everything to woman from the days 
of Dorgthy Osborne to the last breath of Esther Johnson, and. yet, 
read differently, they are an immortal monument to the whole séx. 
Such was Swift’s nature; am ironic sense of humour was responsible 
not only for astounding writings but also for a popular and even a 
critical opinion of the man that absolutely reverses his chief charac- 
teristics; and so the principle of “inverted hypocrisy” reaches its 
legitimate goal. If only Swift would complain we then could say 
with some gusto: “Serve you right,” but so subtle was his humour 
that we are inclined to believe that the great humorist preferred to 
be misunderstood—at least by the Englishmen who had rewarded 
his services by banishment to his native island. 
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But in all this talk about his humour and its inversions we are apt 
to forget that Jonathan Swift was a very great man. Born in Dublin 
on the 30th November, 1667, and dying on 19th October, 1745, 
he lived through a period of extraordmary political interest. He 
lived in the reigns of Charles IL, James II, Wiliam II. and 
Mary IL, Anne, George I. and George I]. He saw the re-establish- 
ment of parhamentary control, and he witnessed tthe repulse from 
England of the Old Pretender and the Young Pretender. His 
university career at Cambridge was not distinguished, but before he 
was twenty he fell under the influence of Lady Temple (once 
Dorothy Osborne), the wife of Sir William Temple, whose secretary 
he became, whose weighty manners he acquired, and through whom 
he became acquainted with the whole art of politics. He learnt to 
love the cold but fine-minded statesman, and the fact of Swift’s 
entrance into Orders did not prevent him returning to Sir Wilham 
on Dorothy’s death, In 1701 he took bis Doctor's degree at Dublin, 
and shortly afterwards went with the Berkeley family as a chaplain 
to London. Here, through his old school-fellow, Congreve, he was 
able to join the literary political circle, became a close acquaintance 
of Addison, and took his place as its chief after the publication of 
the “Tale of a Tub” in 1704. The power of his great personality 
and his fierce intellectual gifts at once asserted themselves. He left 
the Whigs on a Church question, the remission of the First Fruits 
in Ireland. Political pamphlets came rapidly from his pen. He 
definitely joined the Tories, and was at once (so absolutely necessary 
was his pen and so fascinating his personality) admitted to intimacy 
and great friendship with the Tory leaders. Miss Smith tells us in 
valuable and careful detail the story of Swift's political life. It is 
amusing to notice his delightful and child-like pleasure in his own 
extraordinary power and influence. Yet it was never corruptly 
though always charitably used. His reward eventually was perpetual 
banishment to his native land, and the very irony of an Ifish deanery 
for a man of such eminence perhaps gave his pen and his humour a 
splenetic turn. Yet he made his desert flourish, he imposed his 
personality on ‘his own race, and made himseff the most famous 
and the best-loved of all Irishmen. There was a certain touch of 
salvation in his banishment, and English literature may well be 
etemally grateful for it. Much as he loved London and her politics 
he realised their essential hollowness, and perhaps few will be found 
to deny that his Yahoos presented some of the foremost character- 
istics of the Whig politicians of the Early Hanoverian period. But 
Swift emerged absolutely untarnished from his political experiences, 
and one has but to compare his life with that of Sterne to realise 
how noble was the character and how severely Christian was the 
personality of the great Dean of St. Patrick’s. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 9 
SOME SCOTTISH TRIALS. 


Presumably these nine volumes,*each dealing in a detail that is 
voluminous to the verge of „physical repulsion, are likely to be of 
use to young advocates training for the Scottish Criminal Bar, and 
we understand that they are published chiefly with this end in view. 
Two of the volumes have, however, a profound historical interest. 
Many will read, enjoy, and not be ashamed of enjoying the Trial of 
James Stewart of the Glen and the Trial of Captain Porteous. 
The story of the Appin murder, which supplied Stevenson with much 
of the material for “Kidnapped” and “Catriona,” is edited by a 
Glasgow lawyer, Mr. David N. Mackay, and well the work is done. 
The official papers in this case have unfortunately disappeared, so 
that Mr. Mackay uses the records printed in 1753, and those contained: 
in the State Trials. Here is the real Allan Breck, and! readers will 
at once compare him with Stevenson’s creation. All the authorities 
seem agreed that the execution of James Stewart was a political 
murder. The Lord Justice General (the Duke of Argyll), who had 
held his position since 1710, in condemning Stewart to death on 
September 25th, 1752, declared that he had had a “most impartial 
“trial,” and then proceeded to make a political speech of the most 
disgraceful type. He said: “If you had been successful in that 
“rebellion . . . . you might have been giving the law where 
“you are now receiving the judgment of it.” That was the meaning 
of it all; whoever, Hanoverian or Stuart, was sitting in that seat 
was going to have the blood of the other side. The Trial of Captain 
Porteous is almost as important, and it is here very fully edited by 
Mr. William Roughead, W.S., from the “ Authentic Extract of the 
“Proceedings,” printed by the order of Parliament on 25th March, 
1737. This story of the lynching of Captain Porteous, who had been 
temporarily reprieved after conviction for murder on the ground of 
having illegally fired on the mob after the execution of Wilson, has, 
of course, “been told once for all,” as Mr. Roughead has it, in the 
Heart of Midlothian. It is, however, at least as desirable to have 
the authentic material at hand as to have, as we now have, the 
material on which Browning founded the Ring and the Book. But 
to be ffank, crime requires to be old in the doing before these details 
are put before the public, and also to possess some dignity, same 
great mote of pathos. We can see no excuse of any kind for the 
publication of the Trial of Dr. Pritchard, and we are surprised that 
Mr. Roughead troubled to edit so sordid and repulsive a case without 
one touch of romance or interest. The justification for the publica- 
tion of the Ardlamont Murder case and the Trial of Madeleine Smith 
is, of course, that in both cases no conviction followed, and in the 
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latter case that John Inglis, Dean of the Faculty, made a great and 
successful effort for the defence. The Chantrelle trial is again not 
worthy of publication, and we may doubt if the Trial of the City 
of Glasgow Bank Directors in 1879 has any special interest or 
importance. On the other hand, the Story of Deacon Brodie has a 
psychological mterest and has some value as possibly suggesting the 

untfarlymg idea of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” The Douglas Cause 
was worthy of publication, as it brings together in useful form the 
greatest Scottish action relating to succession to landed estates in 
the eighteenth century. The volumes are well printed and should 
be purchased by law libraries, and in the case of The Douglas Cause, 
The Trial of Deacon Brodie, The Appin Murder, and The Trtat 
of Captain Porteous by other libraries. 


ue & t 


THE LAST KING OF POLAND* 


` This picture of the last king of “a decadent nation, dancing to its 
“doom,” is very striking. The book begins with a resumé of Polish 
history. The Tartar invasions of the thirteenth century were followed 
by large immigrations of handicraftsmen and traders, who, under 
. Casimir III. and the great princes of Jagiello, became a thriving 

middle class. Unhappily this wise policy was not maintained. In 
the sixteenth century the land was monopolised by greedy amd 
ignorant gentry, the middle classes practically destroyed, and with 
them the backbone of the people. The Diet then consisted of nobles 
only and peasants who had sunk to serfdom. The barbaric splendour 
and state of the Polish magnates and their lavish hospitality were 
typified in Prince Radziwill, whose wild orgies alternated with strict 
religious observances, while his kindness when sober, endeared him 
to his dependents. 

‘ The standard of reform was raised by the Czartoryski, allied to 
the princely house of Jagiello, whose wise government, from 1384 
to 1572, had done so much for Poland. They established schools 
and a Committee of Education, and to the last defended the liberties 
of the burgesses against the exactions of the “Schlacta,” or*smaller 
nobles. Stanislaus Poniatowski, a nephew of Prmce Adam Czar- 
toryski, who was educated in France and England, went to St. Peters- 
burg as secretary to the English Ambassador. His fine presence and 
the personal charm, which never forsook him, attracted the Grand 
Duchess, afterwards Catherine II., and for some months he remained 
under her spell. Through her interest he was nominated King of 
Poland, instead of ‘his uncle, Prince Adam, whose fine character and 
powerful influence rendered him a less pliable instrument. Prussia 


* The Last King of Poland and His Contemporaries, by R. Nisbet Bain. (Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., price tos. 6d. net.) 
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equally, and for similar reasons, supported Stanislaus, and conferred 
on him the Order of the Black Eagle. Catherine paid his election 
expenses and gavé 100,000 ducats an his coronation; “a basket of 
“truffles” was all he could send in return! 

Stanislaus’ ecstatic “ Mama, your son is king!” to his elderly Egera, 
Madame Geoffrin, brought a similar and slightly blasphemous : 
“I see Poland tising from the dust—the kingdom of a new Messiah!” 

Her visit later on, in semi-royal state, was an expensive distraction 
for Stanislaus, and the return of the Paris lady, who saw in the king 
“our Henri IV.” and herself as Sully, was a relief to the whole Court. 
Had Stanislaus stood by ‘his uncles in their measures of reform his 
and their position would have been almost impregnable, but ‘he 
sacrificed honour and duty to his fatal love of expediency, and in 
the strong ‘hands of Repnin he became a tool of Russia. “After 
his morganatic marrjage with Pani Grabowska the king led a more 
regular life, though the incessant fêtes and feasting with which he 
made Warsaw a miniature Versailles continued. 

The first partition of Poland diminished her territories by one- 
third, and placed her at the mercy of the Russian Guarantee Treaty. 
In spite of this, the next fifteen years showed steady progress: in , 
national prosperity and education, due to Stanislaus and his uncle, 
Prince Adam. The death of Frederick the Great removed the most 
formidable of Poland’s enemies. Stanislaus saw that an alliance 
with Russia was the best for his country, but the demoralisation of 
this nation of nobles nullified his efforts, and their hatred of Russia, 
stimulated by the insidious plotting of Luchessini, made them easily 
the tools of Prussia. 

The coup d'état in May, 1791, when a Constitution was formed 
on the English model, came too late; the vengeance of Catherine 
was prompt and war was declared. Prince Joseph Poniatowski was 
appointed commander-in-chief of a practically non-existent army. 
Had Stanislaus been dictator in 1788, when there were no political 
dangers, Poland might have been saved; but in 1792 it was too 
late. Self-indulgence, luxury, and vanity had hopelessly enfeebled 
him in body and mind; Catherine’s ultimatum was accepted; Stanis- 
laus joined the traitors and let in the enemy. The rage of the army 
was boundless; every officer resigned his commissiom The Russian 
Ambassador, and the traitor Potocki, now occupied Warsaw and 
heaped every possible insult on the king. Shortly after Prussian 
troops entered Poland, in the interests “of law and peace”; 
Poniatowski’s furious protests caused his estates to be confiscated 
by Catherine, who sent Count Siven to Warsaw to finish her work. 

The dramatic sitting of the Dumb Diet, when Russia seized her 
share of the final partition, was followed by the abdication of Stanis- 
laus, who, old and broken, was pensioned by Catherine. At her 
death he removed, at the Emperor Paul’s request, to St. Petersburg, 
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of splendour and misery, of wealth and poverty, honour and shame, 
a nature of brilliant and lovable qualities with no strength of character 
or purpose, which, in the extraordinary circumstances of his life, only 
brought their owner to disaster. g . 


” + * 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 


Professor Elliott, of Princetown University, has produced a volume 
of real value to the student of constitutional history and law. Here 
we see growing, under the impulse of successive and great person- 
alities, that American, Union of States which emerged from isolation 
and provinciality in 186s, after the great War of Secession, though the 
growth began in far earlier days. The original Constitution (with 
its “principle of the separation of the powers of government and ` 
“the system of checks and balances”) “had to be adapted to the 
“ordinary needs of national hfe”; and so from time to time 
the framework of 1787 was stretched. But on the whole the 
extension of the Constitution has been a peaceful process. 


“ The History of the Constitution is chiefly concerned with the 
processes of interpretation and adaptation. The life of the 
nation does not stand still; new ideas, feelings, conditions and 
forces are constantly driving it forward, and no immutable instru- 
ment of government will suffice; the Constitution, too, must 
grow, and as the formal process of amendment is too difficult for 
ordinary purposes, principles of interpretation have, in large 
measure, taken its place. The present work does not seek to 
deal with the finely elaborated doctrines of the Courts, but rather 
With the larger questions of constitutional interpretation, many 
of which lay beyond the jurisdiction of any Court. ‘These 
questions have been fought out between men, and this Biograph- 
ical Story of the Constitution attempts to picture, through the 
lives of some of the more conspicuous of these contestants, the 
struggle and its result.” 


e 

Ne doubt the biographical method has its dangers, the over or 
under emphasis of the personal element, but the method wielded 
justly has am illuminative force that does not come forth from a 
bare discussion of principles or even of applied.or derived principles. 
Professor Maitland laid great stress on the use of the personal in 
tracing the history of principles, and his work certainly not only 
justified but recommended his method. 


r Sie gd Story of the Constitution: A Study of the Growth of the American 
Union, by Edward Elliott, Professor of Politics in Princetown University. (Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, price ros, 6d. net.) 
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Professor Elliott opens with’ an account of the compromises that 
produced the Instrument of Government. His second chapter asso- 
ciates with the famous name of Alexander Hamulton (1757-1804) 
constitutional growth through administrative organisation. “The 
“ great, passion of Ffamilton’s life was love of an orderly direction 
“in human affairs; mankind in the mass he regarded as weak, and 
“this weakness demanded the strength of Government if the human 
race was to enjoy the blessings of liberty.” “If the Union were 
“to be broken,” he cried, “it would break my heart.” To James 
Wilson (1742-1798), the profoundest lawyer and soundest politician 
in the Constitutional Convention, Professor Elliott attributes that 
development of the Constitution which sprang from “ speculative 
“forecast.” Wilson foresaw the necessary lines of development : 
“Whenever an object occurs, to the direction of which no particular 
“State is competent, the management of it must, of necessity, belong 
“to the United States in Congress assembled.” Thomas Jefferson 
(1743-1826), who was President from 1801 to 1809, assisted growth 
“through acquiescence.” An opponent of slavery, his acquiescence 
was no mere acceptance of the inevitable. “His abiding faith in the 
“multitude, in the great mass of the people, ın the correctness of 
“their judgment, and the justness of their cause, was the secret of 
“his success as the greatest political leader this country has pro- 
“duced. But it was a leadership with, not against, a rising tide of 
“popular desire.” 

James Madison (1751-1836), who succeeded Jefferson as President, 
was called “the Father of the Constitution,” and, in fact, he did 
more than any other to formulate it. This was his contribution to 
the growth of Constitutional life. His work was supplemented by 
that of the great lawyer, Johm Marshall (1755-1835), who was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court from 1801 to his death. His power of 
legal interpretation was unique, and he did much to give the modern 
shape to the work of 1787. Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), President 
in 1828, finally democratrsed America, and this fact gave a new 
character to the Constitution; while Daniel Webster (1782-1852), 
Secretary of State ın 1841 and in 1850, did so much to foster the 
sentiment, nay the fact of nationality, that the democratic element 
became nationalised. Professor Elliott draws attention to the retard- 
ing influence of John C. Calhoun, (1782-1856), who came to regard 
slavery as a positive good. So we come to that great force of the 
Civil War, Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865), who strove so hard to make 
the United States a moral power in the world. From Lincoln we 
pass to Thaddeus Stevens (1793-1868), who did so much after the 
war to reconstruct the structure of the Constitution. The last name 
is that of Theodore Roosevelt, born in 1858, who has contributed a 
new and doubtful element to the American Constitution by his 
adoption of the doctrine of imperial expansion. 
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This extremely interesting book concludes with the text of some 
vitally important documents, including the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution of the United States, Jefferson’s and Hamilton’s 
opinions on the National Bank, and the Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798. . 


RECORDS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


These first instalments of “Notes and Documents relating to 
“Westminster Abbey” are of profound interest, and it is to be hoped 
‘that the decision of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to issue 
a “series of studies bearing on the history of the Church” will be 
speedily prosecuted. If further volumes attain the high standard: 
of scholarshzp and research shown in those before us, a substantial 
addition to our knowledge of medieval times will be the result. . 
The volume entitled “The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey” is 
the joint work of the Dean and Dr. James. The latter tells us 
all that there is at present known of the ancient monastic library. 
He gives us “an attempt at a list of books lost or extant which we 
“know to have been in the Library of the Abbey at the time of the 
“dissolution.” The absence of the common medieval system of 
press marks has made the search difficult The books “are only 
“identifiable by means of definite inscriptions contained ın them.” 
Dr. James has traced eleven MSS. to the British Museum (Cotton 
and Royal), two to Lambeth (including Egidius Colonna de regimine 
principium, the work that Giles de Romme wrote for Phihppe le 
Bel of France, and of which many MSS. both in Latın and French 
survive), one at Sion College, three at the Bodleian, and five at Oxford 
colleges, two at the Cambridge University Library, two at Cambridge 
colleges, one at the Chetham Library, Manchester, and two at Trinity 
College, Dublin. This gives one some idea how the monastic 
libraries were scattered at the dissolution. The library re-founded 
in 1623 by Dean Williams had a worse fate. It perished by fire 
in 1694. The loss was severe, but it is, perhaps, some consolation 
to have the full account of the lost books given us by Dr. James: 
“The greater part of the classical MSS. were probably Italian copies 
“of the fifteenth century; but a Seneca (No. 25) and a Virgil. 
“(No. 29) ane described as ancient.” It is ¢urious to notice that 
there are various works by Grossetéte but none by Roger Bacon. 


* W: The ete as of Westminster Abbey, by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster and Montague Rhodes James, Litt. D., Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge: at the University Press, price 5s. net.) (2), he History 
of Westminster Abbey, by John Flete, edited by J. ArmitageiRobinson. (Cambridge: 
at the University Press, price 5s. net.) 
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Dr. James lastly gives us an account of the manuscripts now pre- 
served in the Chapter Library. These thirty-three manuscripts (in 
addition to some fragments) include a very remarkable thirteenth 
century Bestiary, a thirteenth or fourteenth century MS. of Martial, 
a thirteenth century Pentateuch in Hebrew, “well written with vowel 
“points.” The MS. belonged to John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter 
(4328-1370). It, would be interesting if it could be connected with 
the revival of Hebrew learning in which Roger Bacon took a leading 
part. 

The Dean’s account of “the making and keeping of books in 
“Westminster Abbey” between 1160 and 1660 is very useful. He 
tells us that in the twelfth century the books were under the charge 
of the Precentor. Evidence on this point might have been added from 
Sarum (see the Register of St. Osmund) at the end of the eleventh 
century, when the Chancellor had the care of both the schools and 
the books. The Dean’s monograph will be found of great value to 
those who are studying the history of English education and culture 
in the pre-Reformation period. His descriptions of the Westminster 
Chartularies are also of great antiquarian value. 

Dr. Robinson is alone responsible for this fine edition of the history 
of the Abbey compiled by John Flete, “a monk of the house from 
“1420 to 1465.” The Dean tells us that— 


Sulcard, indeed, nearly four centuries earlier, wrote its story, 
then for the most part legendary, in the days of William the 
Conqueror. Widmore, three centuries after Flete, availed himself 
of Flete’s labours, and also diligently investigated the treasures 

`of the Muniment Room: he compiled a history, accurate, 
judicious and concise, which has been the foundation of all subse- 
quent work. It is probable that the excellence of Widmore’s 
history has been the cause why Flete’s own work has lain so long 
in obscurity and has never before been printed. Much of the 
credit due to him has meanwhile been given to another monk, 
Richard Sporley, who transcribed a large part of Flete’s book in 
a manuscript which found its way with Cotton’s library into the 
British Museum, and thus became more easily accessible to the 
historian and antiquary. The present edition is an attempt to do 
tardy justice to a writer, who, though he displays no graces of 
style and not the most rudimentary sense of humour, has devoted 
vast pains to his task, has copied actual documents in attestation 
of his statements, and refrains from guessing when he can find 
no evidence. s 


Dr. Robinson has given the world the text, edited with infinite 
care, of this invaluahle manuscript. He does not claim to have 
annotated the text in an adequate fashion, but this introductory 
notes and essay are of the greatest value. Flete’s history gives us 
the story of the foundation, the evidences of its privileges, lists of 
relics and indulgences, and, finally, the lives of the Abbots. It ends 
with the death of Nicholas Litlyngton in 1386. The work begins 
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with an extract from a late but lost version of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, which places the foundation in A.D. 184, and goes on 
with the familiar story of its desecration in the Diocletian perse- 
cution and its re-foundation by Sebert, when it was consecrated by 
St. Peter “in the spirit” Flete gives four narratives of this conse- 
cration, three of which the Dean traces to their source. The fourth 
is taken from a work, the Lider Regius, which has not yet been 
identified. The Dean discusses at length, and with great learning, 
the Charters and Bulls cited by Flete as evidences of the privileges 
of Westminster. The problem of the authenticity of these very early 
royal charters is still unsolved. With respect to the lives of the 
Abbots, it is most interesting to note that the three worn effigies 
of Norman Abbots under the stone seats against the refectory wall 
in the south walk of the cloister can, with Flete’s aid, be identified 
“ with practical certainty as representing Laurence [2. 1176], Gislebert 
“[@. 1114], and William de Humez [d. 1222]” The text now printed 
is based on the Westminster MS., which has been collated, with copies 
at Corpus Christi College and Lambeth, and with an early fragment 
at Trimty College, Dublin, that may be from Flete’s own pen. The 
work is admirably printed, and is of supreme and abiding interest. 


k ki 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 


Among the great men who formed the Court of the Maiden Queen, 
none was nobler or more brilliant than Philip Sidney. Courtier, 
soldier, diplomatist and man of letters, a pattern son and brother, 
lover and husband, it is difficult to find, outside the pages of romance, 
a life so full and honourable as this of thirty-two short years. In 
the light of such moral splendour, it is a shock to find Sidney 
labelled “Prig and Bigot” by Mr. Addleshaw, mainly, it appears, 
from the stilted eyphemism then in vogue and from his dread of 
Spain, then identified with the religion of Rom&. Mr. Addleshaw 
deals largely with contemporary history and with Sidney’s friends; 
less with the learning and genius which endeared him to men like 
Bryno and Spenser, and, in the words of Green, “oombined in him 
“the wisdom of a great councillor with the chivalry of a knight 
“errant.” Much stress is laid on the noble parents by whose example 
and training Philip's fine qualities were formed. His father, Sir Henry 
Sidney, was the companion and “bedfellow”* of Edward VI, who 
died in his arms; his mother, Lady Mary Dudley, was a daughter 
of the Duke of Northumberland and sister-in-law of Lady Jane Grey. 
Having made peace with Queen Mary, Sir Henry was sent with the 

* Sir Philip Sidney, by Percy Addleshaw. (Messrs, Methuen & Co., price 
1083. 6d. net.) 
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Duke of Bedford to “fetch” the Spanish bridegroom, who later 
became godfather to Sir Henry’s son; “thus the most ardent enemy 
“of Spain and the Catholic religion began life as the godson of the 
“Most Catholic king.” 

Sir Henry was a trusty and very badly-treated servant of the 
Great Queen, whose weaknesses weré never more patent than when 
the deserts of her faithful servants were in dispute. Lady Mary had 
nursed Elizabeth successfully through an attack of small-pox, and ` 
contracting it herself was disfigured for life; it is pleasant'to read 
that her husband’s devotion never varied. Lady Sidney was a pattern 
wife and mother, and the letters of both parents to their boy are 
delightful reading. Sir Henry’s appointment as Lord President of 
Wales, and his residence at Ludlow, possibly influenced him in 
sending Philip to Shrewsbury, then rising under Ashton to a fore- 
most place among the schools. The custom of a “visitor of honour 
“or great worship” asking for a school holiday dates from this time. 
The curriculum, if more limited, was far more severe than that of 
to-day, and the hours of study longer. Pageants and comedies 
performed by the boys appear to have been the chief recreation, 
and were a useful preparation for Philip’s future life. 

At fourteen he went to Oxford with his friend, Fulke Greville, 
his uncle Leicester being Chancellor of that university. A project 
of marriage at sixteen with a daughter of Cecil fell through, and 
soon after Philip went to France with Lord Lincoln, and remained 
for two years under the care of Walsingham. A barony and the 
post of groom of the chambers to the king showed the royal 
appreciation of the gifted youth. The marriage of Marguerite, “a 
“most unwilling bride,” to Henry of Navarre was followed by the 
entry into Paris of her lover, Guise, with his soldiers; then by the 
murder of Coligny and the massacre of S. Bartholomew, “while 
the mamiac king, gun in hand, watched from the window and cried 
“kill, kill” Little wonder that hatred of these foul deeds led to the 
“loathing of the old faith,’ which Mr. Addleshaw considers “the 
“greatest blot on his career.” To us it seems the inevitable result 
of witnessing, at his age, horrors he was powerless to prevent. 
Philip's stay at Strasburg, where he lodged with the great printer, 
AndreW Wechel, who had also escaped the massacre, was a welcome 
change; among the many learned men he met was the famfous 
Languet, with whom he formed a lifelong friendship Philip accom- 
panied him to Vienna, and then went to Venice, where his portrait 
was painted by Paolo Veronese. 

In 1575 his parents recalled him—one sister had died, the other 
was in attendance on the queen. The death of Essex in Ireland 
was a blow to the Sidneys, not lessened by the private marriage of 
his widow to Leicester. A mission of congratulation on Rudolf's 
accession was gladly accepted, and with Fulke Greville and a 
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numerous retinue Philip left England for Prague. Here he was 
received with distinction not only by the Emperor, his mother and 
her daughter, the widowed Queen of France, but also in the brilliant 
society which included Tycho Brahé, the Danish astronomer. 

The birth of a son to the Stadtholder, William the Silent, occasioned 
Philip’s mission to Dordrecht with Elizabeth’s felicitations. Here 
also his reception was flattering, the Prince not only declaring “Her 
“Majesty had one of the ripest and greatest counsellors of State in 
“Si Philip Sidney that this day lived in Europe,” but also appoint- 
ing him godfather to hisson. The friendship, through Languet, with 
Plessis du Mornay, the Huguenot leader, was a very close one. Philip 
stood godfather to his daughter and translated some of his writings. 

Sidney’s forcible letter of protest against the Anjou marrage 
naturally caused his banishment from Court. This he spent at Wilton 
with his beautiful and gifted sister, Lady Pembroke, and devoted his 
time to the sonnets to Stella and the romance of Arcadia, on which 
his literary fame mainly rests. 

The death of Languet was a blow to the Protestant cause he and 
Sidney had so nobly championed, and was followed by the visit of 
Anjou to Tondon, ending as usual in magnificent tournays, and 
fresh indecision om the part of the queen. Arrears of pay and the 
heavy expenses of his commands impoverished Sir Henry, who, to 
his credit, never soiled his hands with bribes. It is to be regretted 
that his son’s need led him to share in the spoils of the papists, which 
Elizabeth distributed among her favourites. Philip’s marriage with 
Frances Walsingham was a happy one, though his long attachment 
to Lady Rich, the Stella of the sonnets, must have been common 
property. Elizabeth, who at first opposed the marriage, eventually 
became godmother to their daughter. 

The year 1584 saw the death of Anjou and the murder of the noble 
Prince of Orange. A deputation of burghers from Antwerp, long 
besieged by the Spaniards, failing to obtain help from France, brought 
their grievances to England. Elizabeth promised 6,000 men; and 
with Leicester in command and Philip as Goveqnor of Flushing her 
army duly occupied the Netherlands in 1585 Hampered by Leicester’s 
inefficiency and the quarrels of his allies, unable to pay his men, 
who followed him faithfully in spite of arrears, the last mbnths of 
Philip’s life were very sad ones. At Zutphen Sir William Pelham 
lost his leg armour, and Philip gave him his own. Then, wounded 
in the thigh “and thirsty with excess of bleeding, he called for drink, 
“but as he was putting the hottle to his moyth he saw a poor soldier 
“ghastly casting up his eyes to the bottle, which Sir Philip perceiving 
“delivered it to the poor man, with the words: ‘Thy necessity is 
“‘ greater than mine.” Never was a glorious deed better told than 
in these words of Greville. Philip lingered sixteen days, brave and 
patient to the last. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, but no 
bust or monument records the spot. 
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Of the many contemporaries and friends of whom sketches are 
given we can but name the brothers, who were with him at Zutphen, . 
and his dearly-loved sister, Lady Pembroke, Spenser, Dyer and Lilly, 
and dearest of all Fulke Greville, who chose for his own epitaph 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney. ; 
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' SHORTER REVIEWS, 


The Questio de Aqua et Terra now given us by Dr. Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 4s. 6d. net), is an 
extremely interesting addition to the accepted works of Dante. The 
authorship was long in doubt and the Dante authorship vigorously 
denied, but Dr. Moore, in 1899, swept away the standing objections 
which have not been restored by the efforts of Signor Boffito. We 
have no contemporary manuscript. The Editio Princeps of 1508 is the 
authority for the treatise. The editor of that edition, Fra Moncetti, 
could not have been its author. ‘‘ Nothing could be more unlike 
“ Moncetti’s verbose and florid sentence than the austere and direct 
“ language of the treatise.” The Provost of Oriel gives us the Latin 
text with a clear and careful translation. The pamphlet, or letter, 
opens with the statement that it is a dissertation on the nature ‘‘ of 
“the two elements of water and earth,” per Dantem Alagherium 
Poetam Florentinum clarissimum. Dante’s continuous use of the 
scholastic method of demonstration, and his frequent. analysis in his 
known works of scientific questions, makes it likely enough that he 
should discuss the scholastic question that the letter states arose in 
Mantua in his time as to the position and form of earth and water. 
The problem was agreed to be limited to the question whether ‘‘ water 
en within its own natural circumference, be in any part higher 
“than the land which stands out from the waters.” From our 
scientific point of view it seems a fruitless discussion. His opponents 
believed that they had logically established the fact that the water was 
higher than the habitable land, “ licet in contrarium est sensus et ratio.”’ 
Dante appeals to the argument from observation (a significant fact in 
his age), and clinches it by the argument from reason, namely, that it 
can only be higher if it is excentric or “ by being concentric, but in 
“ some part irregufarly elevated or gibbous,” and he proceeds to give 
a syllogistic proof of the impossibility of this. For this purpose he 
assumes ‘‘ that water naturally moves downwatd ; secondly, that water 
“is naturally a fluid body, and has no proper boundary of its own.” 
The assumptions are not really sufficient to get rid of difficulties, sgnce 
they also assume that the water moves freely—namely, that there is no 
extraneous force at work. ‘The letter is, from the point of view of 
mediæval logic, of very great interest. It is clear, and the argument 
is placed before the reader with the minimum of words. The discussion 
as to Nature is full of interest to modern students of the history of the 
theory of natural law. This book has a real value in this respect, and 
should be considered in connection with the speculations of Marsilio 
of Padua as to the law of Nature. Dr. Shadwell has laid students of 
medizeval methods of analysis under an obligation in the publication 
of this work, while, of course, all Dante scholars will add it to their 
library. 
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In “ Botany of To-day ” (Messrs. Seeley and. Co., price 5s. net) Mr. 
G. F. Scott Elliot has not only given us “ a popular account of recent 
‘“ notable discoveries,” but a book full of. humour, charm, shrewd 
comment, and lucid description. To read this book is to gain quite a 
new revelation of the world process, of the wonders of life, and of the 
purposefulness of the universe. The scientific world has indeed in the 
last twenty years awakened to the fundamental importance of the study 
of plant life. As Mr, Elliot points out the subject is being attacked 
by every nation from every point of view. At least a quarter of°a 
million of printed technical pages were issued in 1905, and the cry is 
still they come. Here we have a review of the canon of modern 
research. Mr. Elliot opens with a discussion of protoplasm: ‘‘ as to 
“what it is, how it lives, dies and reproduces itself we are still in” 
“a state of hopeless ignorance.” We can, perhaps, say that there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation. Here is the miracle that - 
makes all other miracles hide themselves. Life must have been 
created. This book, however, does not deal in ultimate mysteries. It 
has enough tangles, green open-air tangles full of loveliness and 
wonder, of its own to unravel. Mr. Elliot takes us from the seaweed 
to the first land plants (the alge). We watch the wonderful working 
of land bacteria, and the whole story of the enrichment of the soil. 
We pass on to the lichens, mosses, ferns, to the flora of the ice. The 
story of the flower is told, and back we turn to the marsh and the 
water and their abundance. Then Mr. Elliot tells us of plant ‘‘ sense— 
‘‘ life and sensibility,” of the life of the individual plant (and we see 
how in the individual itself there is struggle and competition—the soul- 
struggle we should call it in our human selves), of the influence of 
weather, of the relationship of animal and vegetable life, of the mystery 
of electricity in relation to plant life. Then, too, we learn much of our 
English flora, of our English arable. Mr. Elliot shows how art records 
are of value. ‘‘If in the National Gallery one studies carefully the 
‘‘ landscapes painted about 1789 to 1810, it is at once obvious that the 
“ England of that day was not in the least like that of 1909.” He 
might also have found much information to his purpose in manorial 
records, and in the ancient history of champion farming. But we 
‘have said enough to recommend a book that every school library and 
every home library should possess: a book for boys and girls as well 
as their elders. 


Professor Osler’s lecture on ‘‘ Michael Servetus ” (Oxford University 
Press, price 1s. net), physician, physiologist, and heretic, who was 
martyred at the age of 44 years by Calvin at Geneva on October 27th, 
1583, is of profound interest. It not only tells the Ife-story of a 
brilliant pioneer, but shows by a peculiarly cruel instance that intoler- 
ance of the grossest kind was not limited to the Roman Church. 
Michael Servetus was born in Spain, at Villanueva de ‘Sigena, about 
the year 1509. He received an education that*included both Greek and 
Hebrew, canon and civil law. At the age of twenty we find him in 
the suite of the Emperor Charles V. visiting Italy as a secretary of 
Quintana, the Emperor’s confessor. At this early age he showed signs 
of discontent with Catholicism, and in 1531 he published a volume 
attacking the doctrine of the Trinity. He asserted, in anticipation of 
our modern conclusion, that a true knowledge of history, of evolution, 
could alone reveal the divine plan, and he regarded the Christ as the 
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evolution of man to the Godhead, not the coming of the Godhead unto 
man. The Protestants and the Catholics alike refused the good offices 
of such a thinker, and he began a new career in Paris under the name 
of Michael Villeneuve. There he met the youthful Calvin. He passed 
on to Avignon, Orleans, and finally Lyons, where he joined the famous 
printers, the Trechsels Brothers, and edited for them Ptolemy’s 
Geography (1535) He helped Symphorien Champier with his 
Pharmacopoia, apd this brought him to the study of medicine, which 
he pursued in Paris, and became acquainted with Vesalius. Finally, 
_ he settled in Lyons as a practising physician, and there again he 
recommenced his advocacy of a new, a primitive Christianity. His 
_Christianismi restitutio first brought him before the Inquisition, and, 
after his flight to Geneva, into the hands of Calvin and the Swiss 
reformers, who were as merciless as their foes across the frontier. 
Servetus is a brilliant figure in the history of physiology. He emanci- 
pated the world from the Galen doctrine view of the motion of the 
blood. Servetus discovered ‘‘ the passage of the blood from the right 
“side of the heart to the left through the lungs,” that is to say, the 
pulmonary or lesser circulation, and he announced the fact ‘‘ simply 
‘as an illustration when discussing the nature of the Holy Spirit in 
“his work Christianismi restitutio.” He had given the world a 
physiology fact of the first importance., For Hervey was reserved the 
glory of discovering the systematic circulation of the blood. Before 
his prime this great observer became, as we have seen, the victim of 
religious intolerance. 3 


* * * 


In this cheerful narrative (Two Admirals: John Murray, price 14s.), 
Admiral John Moresby, after giving a sketch of his father, Sir Fairfax 
Moresby, G.C.B., a distinguished naval officer of the old times 
(1787-1878), proceeds to describe his own nautical life and career. It 
is a picturesque story of the infinitely varied adventures which await a 
spirited officer of the Fleet, ranging from the smuggling of specie on 
the Chilian coast to the suppression of Indian braves in Vancouver, 
Chinese pirates at Shanghai, and kidnappers in the islands off Queens- 
land. It is a useful reminder, in these days, when the British navy 
seems to be counted only in Dreadnoughts, and then only in respect 
of their numerical relation to those of our nearest neighbours and 
friends, to read the stories of its beneficence as the police of so many 
wild parts of the world; its exploits, not against decent rivals in trade, 
but bloodthirsty pirates and knaves of all descriptions. Whether our 
fleets will be able to keep up this service in the face of jealous navies 
of other peoples, who object to our supremacy, it is hard to say; but 
we may hope that, now that seas are better known and commerce so 
much more easily ’ spread, the police of the world may be established 
on a better basis than the irrepressible instincts of an adventurous rAce 
of Englishmen. Slowly, very slowly, the nautical affairs of nations are 
moving to an equilibrium. Meanwhile, police must be kept up, and 
there are no better police of the seas than the officers of our Navy, with 
their daring training arfd honest traditions. 

Admiral Moresby has had much to do with even more peaceable 
work than either war or police. His surveys and discoveries in the 
South Seas are well known, and he has left his name in the geography 
of New Guinea. His book is full of nautical stories, both of his 
comrades and of natives; of Chinese and Japanese; of the Baltic War, 
and of expeditions of all sorts, a very picture of the life of an active 
officer with a turn for politics as well as for adventure. The.book is 
good ading. 
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These sermons by the Chief Rabbi, ‘ Anglo-Jewish Memories and 
‘“‘ Other Sermons,” by the Very Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler, D.D. 
LL.D., Ph.D. (Routledge and Son, price 5s. net), collected and pub- 
lished by him on his 7oth birthday, are characterised by the lofty tone, 
the deep religious feeling and practical sympathy we associate with 
Dr. Adler. The son and successor of Chief Rabbi Nathan Adler, the 
present venerable holder of that office has seen many changes in the 
status of the Jews in this country. It is difficult to realise that it was 
only in the last reign that the Jews Disabilities Act was repealed, and 
the universities, services, and government thrown open to them. The 
enthusiastic loyalty and vigorous patriotism in the sermons on the late 


~ 


war, the Diamond Jubilee, and the touching tribute to the beloved 


Queen, proclaims that— 


“The Jew has heart and hand Mother England, 
And they both are thine to-day.” > 


The sermons on Sir George Jessel, the righteous judge; on Sir Moses 
Montefiore, whose long life was devoted to his suffering fellow-country- 
men; and on the late Chief Rabbi, are remarkable in a collection where 
all are good. The wise counsels on the religion of the home; the duty 
of personal service for the poor, and the country ; the dangers of mixed 
marriages; the duty of preparedness, not for offence, but for defence, 
are good for Jew and Christian alike. Long may the venerable Chief 
Rabbi be spared to guide his people in the words he quotes :— 


“ God give us men; a time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing hands.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch’s exquisite edition of The Merchant of Venice, with 
illustrations by Sir James D. Linton, R.I. (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price ros. 6d. net), is a joy for ever. The text is as well 
printed as may be, while Sir James Linton’s coloured illustrations are 
not only a revelation of his art and of modern methods of reproduction, 
but (what is even more important) of Shakespeare’s art. The portraits 
of Shylock, of Jessica, of Portia, Nerissa, Antonio, Bassanio, Lorenzo, 
are all alive. The exquisite picture of Portia and Nerissa in the famous 
scene when Portia cries— 
e 
That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world, 

. 


haunts the imagination; while the figure of Shylock leaving the Palace 
calls up the pathos of it all. The Merchant of Venice may not be, is 
not, indeed, a great play from the point of view of construction : yet 
what a play it is! Who else but Shakespeare could have thrown such 
colour, such imagination, such pathos on the canvas? Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, in his searching introduction, rightly says that coolly examined 
the plot must appear ‘‘ both artificial and cynical.” Yet whoever 
ee. 
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really thinks in this way about the play? “For pure stage-craft it 
“ remains unbeaten until we reach Othello and hear Desdemona singing 
“as she undresses for death. There, conducted by stage-craft, we 
‘attain a stage at which stage-craft melts away and leaves us face 
“to face with the naked soul. But its achievement is only less mar- 
‘ vellous when, as Portia speaks four simple words in the garden—‘ It 
“ ‘is almost morning’; these and no more—with a snap of the wand 
‘the shadow of the terrible Hall of Justice wavers, breaks, and goes 
“town the winti, ‘following darkness like a dream.’ ”’ Truly, 
Shakespeare was Prospero, and Mr. Quiller-Couch with his own rare 
art brings the fact home to us again and yet again. 


We must call attention to the publication of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Guild 
“Quarterly’’ (published by the Guild, 74, Gower Street, W.C., price 6d.), 
which contains much matter of the greatest importance to the teaching 
profession. The article on Compulsory Greek is excellent. The point 
is taken that Greek has not lessened the inflow of undergraduates, 
and that, after all, is the true test. But the writer insists that ‘‘ Com- 
“‘ pulsory Culture ’’ would be a better cry than ‘ Compulsory Greek.” 
The paper on ‘“ The Health of the Child at School ” should be read by 
all teachers, while the Proceedings of the Education Society of the 
Teachers’ Guild contain matters of great importance, such as questions 
of psychology research in schools. The number is excellently edited. 


We are anxious to draw attention to and to assure prospective 
readers of the real literary merits of the Rev. John H. Ritson’s 
volume, entitled “‘ Abroad for the Bible Society ” (Robert Culley, price 
3s. 6d. net). Mr. Ritson officially represented the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society at the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai in 1907. ‘* The Conference 
‘‘ afforded me the opportunity of visiting centres of Bible Society work 
“covering a wide area in China, Korea, Japan, Manchuria, and 
‘‘ Siberia.” In seven months he saw much of the work that is being 
done for Christ ang for man in the Far East, and he describes what 
he has seen, not only with a pen that has the saving grace of humour, 
but with a literary directness that is full of attraction. In China, as 
elsewhére in the history of Christianity, “ the blood of the martyrs ” 
has been ‘‘ the seed of the Church.” The Boxers massacred 135 adult 
missionaries and 53 children in rg00. Since that date Christianity ‘has 
` made miraculous progress. All Europe ought to be helping in this 
missionary enterprise, for, as Mr. Ritson points out, China is breaking 
from her bonds and the direction of these vast new forces needs to be 
governed by Christianity. The work, however, goes on throughout 
the Far East. “ When one sees the Korean Church, it seems 
“incredible that it could be the growth of two generations.” The 
British and Foreign Bible Society is ‘‘ the great helpmeet’’ of the 
Russian Church in Siberia. Japan has printed its own Scriptures. 
“A New Testament in beautiful type, on good paper, and in flexible 
“cloth binding can be produced for 7 yen (13d.}.’’ 
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NOTES. 


Within a short period the Salting and Mond bequests have much 
enriched the collections of national treasures. In connection with the 
latter may be noted an announcement by Mr. Murray of two sumptuous 
volumes, containing a critical account by Dr. Richter of the pictures 
of the Italian and other schools which were in Dr. Mond’s possessipn. 


* * * 


Mr. George Salting directed that his drawings and engravings should 
go to the British Museum, and 279 of these are now on view. These 
include some sketches by Andrea del Sarto, Tintoretto and Guardi 3 by 
Direr, Holbein, Adam Elsheimer, and Wenzel Hollar. The work by 
Holbein includes a ‘“‘ Portrait of an Englishwoman,” which probably 
represents Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas More. The 
French School of the Clouets, and later Schools in France, Holland and 
England, are all admirably represented. 


t kog $ 


The Canterbury and York Society, founded for the publication of 
Episcopal Registers, has just issued the part completing the register 
of Bishop Swinfield of Hereford. Professor Tout’s notice in the 
‘“ Dictionary of National Biography ” describes him as “‘an excellent 
‘ bishop,’ administering both the temporal and spiritual concerns of 
‘his rude border diocese with exemplary zeal, tact and success.” 
The Register, therefore, presents a faithful and interesting record of 
the life of a bishop early in the fourteenth century. But it is not 
merely important for its local or personal interest, since Canon Capes, 
the editor, remarks upon the number of documents in connection with 
the history of the country, of which there are copies among the 
episcopal records. 


* * * 


The present position of the Nationalists in the political situation give 
some additional interest to an announcement by, Longmans of two 
volumes, by Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, containing % The History of the 
“Irish Parliamentary Party, from 1870 to 1890.” Mr. O’Donnell was 
an M.P. in Mr. Butt’s party, and after a short period of co-operation 
“split ? from the Parnellites. The promise is made that his book will 
contain details respecting the proceedings of the Land League, and 
tMe attitude of the Irish Party towards Imperial affairs? 


* * * 


The extent of the literature relating to the reviving influence in 
the English Church, known as the Oxford Movement, is becoming 
quite remarkable. Longmans announce two further additions as 
being in the press. One is the ‘‘ Letters of John Mason Neale,” 
which have been edited by his daughter; and the other is, ‘‘ The Story _ 
‘of W. J. E. Bennett (1804-1886), Founder of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
“and Vicar of Frome,” by the Rev. F. Bennett. ‘ 
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MODERN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


' I—GogoL To TCHEKOY.* 


T is time that English people knew more—knew something, we l 


might almost say—of Russian literature. To the average 
English reader the name of Tolstoi is familiar, though his works im 
fact are unfamiliar; but all other names are not only unfamiliar, but 
symbols of outer barbarism. Gogol, Tourgeniev, Dostoievsky, 
Tchekov, convey little or nothing to the English mind. And thereby 
we have loss in three ways. The future of the world must largely 
turn on the relationship of England and Russia, and yet there can 
be no real sympathy between these great peoples unless they have 
read each other’s heart in their respective literatures. English 
neglect of Russian and German literature is a very dangerous thing 
from the point of view of international life. The Russians and the 
Germans are wiser than we. A prose version of Paradise Lost 
circulates as a story in the Russian villages, while our literature from 
end to end lives in English throughout Germany. But the loss is 
not only international, Pure literature is at a very low ebb in 
England to-day. The only cheering fact is that we at last realise 
how low the ebb is We need now, as we have always needed at 


the succes$ive periods of crisis in our literary history, a powerful - 
foreign influence. That influence will have to be Russian. Yet we” 


know nothing of it; our critics and literary men, with the exception 
of Mr. Gosse, are totally ignorant of the Russian spirit, which they 
are too apt to confuse witb vodki. And, lastly, there is the loss of 
the literature itself. Here is a first-class literature to our hand 
m days when our own men of genius have been attracted by 
other classes of original work—mathematics, science, history—and 


* Landmarks in Russian Literature, by Maurice Baring. (Messrs. Methuen 
& Co., price 6s. net ) 
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homeé-made literature 1s very home-made indeed. Yet we do not use 
Russian literature; few publishers are enterprising enough to issue 
adequate versions, and what Paris and Berlin may enjoy London 


_and Edinburgh have to go without. 


How long this will last we cannot tell, but Mr. eee Baring, in 
his really interesting and brightly written volume of essays, entitled 
“Landmarks in Russian Literature,” has done something to bring 
home to us a notion of our loss. We have read Mr. Baring’s volume 
with much profit, though his fatal facility of language and his 
excessive estimate of everybody and everything that he admires 
makes us fear that he is overwnting himself and overstraining a 
quite excellent critical judgment. We trust that Mr. Baring will 
forgive this criticism; but in his desire to bring home trophies 
of literature from Russia he has passed the due and proper limits of 
praise and estimation. We may agree that Dostoievsky was a writer 
of extraordinary gifts without such a final touch as this: “ Supposing 


’ “the Gospel of St. John were to be annzhilated and lost to us for 


“ever, although nothing could replace 1t, Dostoievsky’s work would 
“go nearer to replacing ıt than any other books written by any other 
“man.” Now, even if that were true (which it is not), no one would 
believe it, and statements that are not believable weaken a whole 
book. Nothing that Mr. Baring quotes gives the reader the remotest 
suggestion of the Fourth Gospel; he probably, indeed, refers to the 
Johannine Epistles. Mr. Baring, by many such passages, has weakened 
his eloquent appeal to English readers. He must chasten his 
enthusiasm and his prose. Russian literature, we would remind Mr. 
Baring,‘1s not florid. 

Yet, apart alfogether from an enthusiasm and a floridity that may 
be unwise, and is certainly an indication of over-wniting, but is never- 
theless not displeasing, we desire heartily to recommend this illumi- 
nating account of the literary period that ends with the depressing 
plays of Anton Tchekov—Tchekov, the least Russian, the most 
French of the Russians. With Gorky and Andreev Mr. Baring does 
not deal, but we should like to read his views on the relationship 
of the most recent literary developments in Russia to the great 
literary Bases laid by Gogol, Tolstoi, Tourgeniev and Dostoievsky. 
Mr. Baring very wisely introduces his papers on these writers with 
àn essay on “ Russian Characteristics.” The peculiar*qualities of the ` 
Russian character account for certain characteristics of Russian 
literature, though probably the sise and the climates of Russia are 
really the dominant notes of both charactar and characteristics. “A 
“Russian lacks the cement of hypocrisy,” says Professor Milioukov. 
He is not ashamed of his or other people’s vices. He dislikes con- 
vention, says Mr. Baring; but is this so? He himself shows that it 
is not so in the convict prisons, and certainly convention or custom 
rules the villagers. The Russian is unusually human and humane 
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No one can beg in vain. The climate develops that trait. They 
have little sense of discipline, and are in most respects what we should 
call “ slack,” but at the bottom there is an immense reserve of passive 
resistance (and we trace it to the sense of the sese of Russia), and 
men of great administrative power arise fairly often. 

The next point that Mr. Baring discusses is the “Realism of Russian 
M < Literature.” It ıs not, of course, the inverted Romanticism of 
France. The matter-of-fact-ness that pervades Russian literature 
has a counterpart in English literature which Mr. Baring fails to 
notice. Wordsworth in his best period has often enough the exact 
note of some of the poetry so admirably translated here, and, what 
is even more striking, he has the haunting note of pathos which 
seems to be so characteristic of Russian poetry. The realism of the 
hterature is “the natural expression of the Russian temperament and 
“the Russian character,” and there are points in which that tem- 
perament and character touches English temperament and character 
in a way that could not be asserted in the case of the French or 
German peoples. 

The chapter on “Gogol and the Cheerfulness of the Russian 
“People” gives a much more favourable idea of the people than is 
at present entertained in this country. The people invariably make 
the best of adverse circumstances, and possess a sense of humour that 
does not exist elsewhere on the Continent. Nikolai Vasilievitch 
Gogol (1809-1852) adequately reflects these national characteristics, 
and not unnaturally advances at the same time a definite religious 
creed. Tourgeniey (1818-1883) represented another side of Russian 
character—the tender Romanticism that Jends a wonderful glamour 
to the stern realism which is the base of all Russian literature. Through 
such an atmosphere Tourgeniev gives an accurate picture of Russian 
life in the middle of the last century. Gogol and Tourgeniev give 
between them a complete picture of actual Russian life in the period 
of transition. 

- Mr. Baring places on an altogether different level Tolstoi and 
Dostoievsky: they gre in his view writers rather for eternity than 
for time. They are not, so to speak, so much social historians or 
painters as creative forces that work in the medium of Russian 
charactet. We are inclined to think that he everrates the lasting 
qualities of Teolstoi—still happily with us—while, as we have sai, 
he puts the claims of Dostoievsky so high that judgment is paralysed. 
Mr. Baring considers that Tolstoi and Dostoievsky represent the 
two types of Russian character. Tolstoi represents the unbending, 
uncompromising Russian, the man who recognises no authority, 
human or divine; while Dostoievsky represents Ivan the Fool, the 
Russian folk-lore type, “who, by his very simplicity and foolishness, 
“outwits the wisdom of the world.” Certainly Mr. Baring creates a 
sense of enthusiasm for both these characters, and Dostoievsky’s 
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works as described by Mr. Baring have a fascination that haunts the 
mind. Crime and Punishment is a great novel, while The Idiot 
(Ivan in the flesh) is filled with an indescribable charm. Yet we may 
doubt if these works, with their impress of a non-normal and 
unequilibrated personality, if the inconclusiveness and overweening 
vanity of Tolstoi, show Russian genius at its highest point. Russia 
is finding herself, and, though these writers are beyond all doubt 
great, we may believe that Russia must reach her period of self- 
realisation before her literature will attain its goal. This view is 
held by very eminent Russian critics, who frankly say that the 
Russian tongue itself has not yet reached a complete literary stage. 


LITERATUS. 


IL—LEONID ANDREEF’S “ ANATHEMA.”* 


Andreef’s Anathema is the outstanding success of the present 
season in Russia, as Arzibashef’s “ Sanin” was two years ago. The 
furious sermons of the indignant Bishop Hermogenes, the protests 
of the “ Black Hundred ” (or ‘Russian party), and the almost universal 
prohibition of the play by the provincial administrations, have only 
served to increase its popularity. Everywhere people are talking, 
writing, lecturing and disputing about Anathema. The play was 
originally produced at the “Theatre of Art” in Moscow, and for 
three months it was played there some three nights a week to 
crowded houses, until on the 26th of January its performance was 
prohibited in Moscow, as it had been one day earlier in St. Petersburg. 

Anathema being, on the one hand, not an ordinary drama, but 
rather a philosophical treatise, cast in the form of drama, about the 
entity of the universe and the object of life as they appear from 
the points of view of science and religion, and yet being, on the other 
hand, not a mere treatise, but a dramatic work, it would be impossible 
to present its contents in an objective way without transcribing it 
at length, English people are, however, sure toshave an opportunity 
before long of reading a translation of the play. Without attempting, 
therefore, any objective representation, I shall try to set forth as 
clearly as possible the essential features of the work. Anathema, 
of the human intellect in an ideal form (something like the intellect 
.mentioned by Laplace in the passage so often quoted, which 
can comprehend the world in a formula), finding, in spite of his 
extensive knowledge, no answer to the qwestions which are con- 
tinually tormenting him about the world’s entity and the meaning’ 
cf life, determines to appeal for their solution'to an irrational factor, 
to which faith always points as to the source of truth, namely, to love 


* Anathema, by Leonid Andreef. (Edition Shipovnik, Petersburg, price 1 rouble.) 
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itself. In the first act we see Anathema, represented by the author as 
the devil, whose curse 1s want of heart, beseeching “somebody 
“guarding the entry” to open the doors. The entry referred to is 
that“to the intelligible world, the mundus intelligibilis in Kant’s 
sense of the word, as opposed to the mundus senstbilis, or present 
world, in which Anathema, being the ideal human intellect, knows 
everything, including the future, so far as the future is the effect, 
conformable with the laws of Nature, of the present. “ Somebody 
“guarding the entry ” refuses to open the doors, saying that Anathema 
will never see the other world owing to his want of heart. Thereupon 
Anathema determines to find a heart, in order that by its aid he 
can attain the solution of the questions that torment him, or that, 
, if he fail to do so, he may, as he thinks, have the tight to revolt 
against heaven. Choosing as his tool, or “heart,” David Leizer, a 
poor Jew, a man capable of infinite love, and having, from a Christian 
point of view, an ideal heart, Anathema hopes by means of David’s 
love to widen his knowledge, which does not satisfy him, by violating 
the laws of Nature. In other words, he hopes for a sensible sign: of 
the mundus intelligibilis—that is to say, for a miracle. 

In the succeeding part of the drama Anathema appears to David 
- Leizer in the guise of a lawyer (Nullus, he calls himself), and brings 
him news of a large fortune which has been bequeathed to him. 
David determines to distribute this fortune amongst the poor, and 
asks Anathema, or Nullus, to call together all the poor and miserable 
he can find, Such a multitude collects that the share of each one 
amounts but to a fraction of a penny—not sufficient to be worth 
coming for, even by the very poorest. This result, combined with 
David’s powerlessness to perform the miracles which, according to a 
rumour spread abroad, he was supposed to perform, infuriates the 
crowd, and David Leizer is stoned to death. In the scene just 
. Teferred to the contradiction appears with great force, which 
Tertullian had long ago indicated in the words, “ Mortuus est filius 
“Dei, credibilis est, quia ineptum est; et sepultus resurrexit, certum 
“est quia impossibile ”—the contradiction, that is, between the mysti- 
cally-religious and the secularly-practical points of view. From the 
religious point of view only the giver comes into consideration ; from 
the prattical point of view, the receiver and the gift are more 
important. Yo Anathema the David Leizer episode was merely £n 
experiment, because the pure intellect cannot appreciate the mystery 
that Christian love can be an object of faith, As might have been 
expected, therefore, he Jearned nothing from this experiment, and 
we find him in the last act of the drama again in converse with 
“somebody guarding the entry,” from whom he has sought informa- 
tion of David Leizer’s fate, and to whose statement that David is 
saved, Anathema sceptically replies that he can hope for nothing of 
the kind. All that Axathema realises is, quoth he, that David Leizer 
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perished himself, that he made others perish, and that he will, as I 
know too well, be the cause that many more will perish in the future, 
for men will kill each other,in David Leizer’s name. All this (he 
added) entitled him to declare that heaven is not merely a tormentor 
of mankind, keeping men in ignorance of the object and meaning 
of their life, but also an impostor, pointing to love as to a means of 
salvation, which love, where it really appears, only adds to the 
sufferings of mankind, already awful enough without it. 

Andreef’s attempt to incarnate in the personages of a drama such 
abstract ideas as the philosophical doctrines of the sensible and 
intelligible worlds is new. In analogous works in other literatures, 
such as Goethe’s “ Faust,” Byron’s “ Cain,” and Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt,” 
the problems considered are chiefly ethical, and not, as in “Anathema,” 
_ problems of a theory of cognition. It is a drama elaborated in the 
study, and in consequence it is wanting ın poetry and excessive in 
artifice. Tried by ‘Nietzsche’s test that “if the value of a drama 
“lies only ın its final and principal idea, then is the drama itself but 
“a most lengthy, crooked and tiresome road to its goal” (Nietzsche, 
Advantage and Disadvantage of History, 6), it fails completely. 
Whilst the analogous works above referred to remain interesting, 
quite apart from the principal ideas they put forward, the interest 
of Anathema is limited to the interest of the problems with which 
fil deals. 

Of greater importance than the drama itself is the interest which 
it has aroused amongst Russian society—an interest which is certainly 
due in far greater measure to the problems touched upon by Andreef 
than to the mtrinsic merits of his work I referred at the beginning 
of this article to the similar success which Arzibashef’s “ Sanin” had 
two years ago.* The evolution which has taken place in the mental 
attitude of the intellectual part of Russian society as evidenced by 
their interest in “Sanin” and “ Anathema” is very noteworthy. 

“Sanin” is, speaking generally, a cleverly written novel, without much 
artistic value, and in parts somewhat obscene, a fact which has not 
diminished its popularity (abroad its success ig considerable to this 
day). Its chief idea is the same as that in Goethe’s song, “ Vanitas! 
“vanitatum vanitas! ”—that is, that life is only tolerable when one 
lives in the present, choosing what is agreeable and avoiding what 
is disagreeable, and resigning all higher or more distant aims. 
Russian society, which up to 1905 would have denounced the ideals 
of “Sanin” as bestial, now, oppressed and discouraged by the lack 
of result of the revolution and the failure of the objects for which 
alone it found life to be worth living, proclaims “ Sanin” as a gospel 
of new life. 


* The results of the success have heen alike in both cases. “Sanin” was 
forbidden after everyone had read it, The representations of ‘Anathema ” are 
prohibited after everyone has seen it. t 
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The interest aroused by Anathema, caused, as already men- 
tioned, chiefly by thè problems which Andreef discusses in it, 1s, it 
need hardly be proved, of a much higher cultural value than the 
interest excited two years ago by “Sanin.” Culture, as Otto Wein- 
inger says, 1s, in contradistinction to civilisation, nothing but a “sense 
“for problems,” and, old as the problems of “ Anathema” may be, 
small as may be Andreef’s merit in ther exposition, there can be no 
doubt that the interest they have aroused ıs m itself a momentous 
factor of culture. 
' WALDEMAR VOIGT. 


om 


bi REVIEWS. 


DR. McTAGGART ON HEGEL.” 


It is, of course, impossible in a lay journal adequately to notice 
a commentary on Hegel’s logic; as impossible almost as to write 
about sets of points or quartic surfaces ; but at the same time it would 
be wrong not to welcome the publication of one of the most incisive 
and brilliant adventures in pure thought that has appeared for many 
years and to draw attention to some of the questions on which Dr., 
McTaggart (who 1s a better Hegelian than his master) supplements 
or corrects Hegel’s analysis. Dr. McTaggart is, of course, a most 
thorough and loyal Hegelian, but he, like lesser men, obviously feels 
the burden, obscurity and wearisomeness of Hegel’s terminology, 
which at times not only involves the student ‘but the master himself 
in serious errors and fog-bound wanderings. Dr. McTaggart has 
none of this vice about him. His language is as lucid as his thought, 
and it seems not improbable that Hegel will eventually be chiefly 
read as re-written by this Cambridge philosopher. Dr. McTaggart 
affirms his conviction “that Hegel has penetrated further into the 
“true nature of reality than any philosopher before or after him,” 
. but he significantly concludes his work with the following statement : 


It seems to me that the next task of philosophy should be to 
fnake a fresh investigation of that nature by a dialectic method 
substantially, though not entirely, the same as Hegel’s. What 
results such an investigation may produce cannot be knows till 
it has been tried, but much of Hegel’s reasoning seems to me to 
vary so little from the truth, where it varies at all, that I believe 
the results, like the method, would have much resemblance to 

“Hegel’s own. 


We may, then, perhaps hope for a lucid mvestigation of the nature 
of reality from Dr. McTaggart The evolution of forms of pure 

* A Commentary on Hegels Logic, by John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart, F.B.A 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, price 8s.) 
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thought leading up to a notion of reality is no doubt one of the 
severest exercises that the mind can undertake, and the whole process 
seemed in the mind of Hegel to foreshadow an actual process in 
natural and spiritual things. Hegel’s practice of naming his categories 
after concrete facts which manifest the category in a special way 
show this. The process of Becoming as expressing the relation to 


‘Nothing of that Pure Being, that 1s the category with which the dialectic 


process starts, is an instance of this. It might, indeed, be said that 
Hegelianism is a categorical generalisation of that whole conception of 
evolution which has enchained the modern mind. His ethical out- 
look may be said to be determined in the same way. One seems 
to see this in the earliest as in the latest categories. “The essential 
“feature of the Infinite is free self-determination. The essential 
“feature of the Finite is subjection to an Other.” If we arrive at a, 
unity that comprises all existence by taking an ever-increasing series 
of causality, we have at last a unity dependent no longer on anything 
outside it, but entirely determined by its own nature. Here we have 
the true Infinite reached by a final reconciliation of all things. Thus 
Hegel asserts that “all things are bound in one system of Necessity,” 
or Causality, and so he can assert that “ Freedom shows itself as the 
“truth of necessity”—the service, we might almost say, which is 
perfect freedom. Hence in the early Category of Finitude we find 
that Hegel places before us two sides to Finitude, “ the mternal nature 
“of the finite Something and the relation in which it stands to the 
“Other.” The first Hegel calls the Ought (Das Sollen), and the 


second the Barrier. Hegel, in fact (as Dr. McTaggart points out), 


deliberately imports into the idea of a limit the feelings of a conscious 
being who yearns to overstep his limitations. It seems a legitimate 
illustration of a process, though Dr. McTaggart hardly admits this. 
Yet we may well believe that Hegel introduced the word Ought 
“because it gave him a chance of introducing an attack on the ethics 
“of Kant and Fichte. . . . This was a temptation which he was 
“never able to resist” These touches of humanity and human 
weakness are singularly pleasing. The whole Hegelian dialectic has 
its ethical counterpart in Nature and in all spiritual struggle. All 
through we are watching a Being-for-Other as the necessary or causal 
antecedent of Being-for-Self: a species of divine selfishness,,a con- 
tanual self-sacrifice in the search for the true self, leading at last to a 
fin#l reconciliation of all things, when the self finds itself, “That is, 
“ truly infinite whose boundaries are determined by the fact that it is 
“itself, and not by mere limitation from outside. It is through appli- 
“cations of this principle that Hegel holds that a conscious spirit has 
“more true infinity than endless space or endless time.” 

Dr. McTaggart’s criticisms of the Greater Logic and the 
Encyclopædia would greatly shorten the dialectic A good deal of 
analysis that deals with “Being-for-Self” seems superfluous. Hegel’s 
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treatment of Quantitative Ratio is severely critiased. “It does not 
“lead, as it professes to lead, to the category of Measure, and the 
“cham of the dialectic cannot be continued through it” Dr. 
McTaggart considers the whole treatment of Measure invalid. There 
is one point in the criticism that causes the reader a difficulty. Dr.. 
McTaggart, in criticising the Hegelian idea of the Rule or limiting 
quantity, deals with the illustration of the temperature of liquid 
water. “The Rules of the temperature of liquid water are 32° and 
“212° Fahrenheit, and these are not arbitrary, but grounded on the 
“nature of the subject matter.” But is that so? No doubt the 
subject matter to some degree determines the Rules, but the environ- 
ment of the subject matter is an element of determination. , Carry 
the water io the top of a mountain and the subject matter has to 
modify its rules. Is not Hegel, then, right in including the idea of 
Cause in this category? The subject matter determines its Rules, 
but only under causal conditions, The Something does, in fact, 
experience an “external alteration” of the amount of its Quality. 
It would seem, indeed, that the dialectic ought to introduce Cause 
at this point. It is, however, clearly impossible here to follow Dr. 
McTaggart in his prolonged criticism of the question of Measure as 
treated by Hegel. He argues that Hegel introduces a conception— 
“undeduced and unjustified ”—of Measure other than that reached 
at the end of Quantity, and that “this invalidates the chain of 
“reasoning in both books, and if the broken links are to be replaced 
“it must be by something which is not to be found in Hegel’s own 
“work.” We are not altogether clear that this is so, and should like 
to see the question re-argued. : 

Space will not let us do more than point out one or two other 
matters of unportance. Dr. McTaggart repudiates Hegel’s identifica- 
tion of his conception of the Thing-in-Itself with the Thing-in-Itself 
as conceived by Kant. He also regards “the transition by which 
“Hegel does reach Substance from Absolute Necessity” as “ intrin- 
“sically invalid.” Necessity is really Causality, and that which is - 
necessitated must be a Thing determined by some other Thing. 
“Now the determination of one thing by another is just what Hegel 
“means by Causality,” and so we should proceed first from Causality 
to Substance and then from Substance to Causahty. “This must be 
“wrong. Fpr the same category cannot be both higher and lower in 
“the chain than another category.” This is a good instance of Dr. 
McTaggart’s acute analysis. 

We should, of course, like to deal at length with many other ques- 
tions that arise, but we must content ourselves with a reference to 
his chapter on “The Absolute Idea” He, with a deep appreciation, 
as it seems to us, of the fundamental greatness of the crowning point 
of Hegel's dialectic, namely, that each Individual is “in harmony 
“with the Universe, and the Universe is an organic unity consisting 
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“of all the Individuals”? extends this position a stage further: 
“Each Individual’s harmony with the Universe ımplies his harmony 
“with all other Individuals.” Now can this Absolute Idea—* the 
“highest and final form of pure thought ”—be “exemplified in any 
“concrete way known to us?” Hegel apparently thought that it 
could be exemplified by some species of consciousness. But what 
sort of consciousness? It cannot be either knowledge or volition on 
grounds that are sufficient. Dr. McTaggart “declares his belief “ that 
“the state of consciousness which would exemplify the Absolute Idea 
“is love, since in love we have a state of harmony in which neither ` 
“the subject nor the object can be considered as determinant.” The 
whole discussion recalls the evolution of Dante. In his middle stage, 
the stage of the Convivio, he abandoned Beatrice for another who for 
the moment seemed still more lovely, for one whom he symbolised 

‘as Philosophy; but when we reach the Comedy, and especially the 
Paradiso, the lady to whom the Canzoni of the Convivio are 
addressed had disappeared, and he moves alone with Beatrice, the 
figure of Immortal Love. If Hegel visualised the Absolute Idea as 
Philosophy, his Cambridge follower has done more wisely: God 1s 
Love. 


PERSIA RE-VISITED.”* 


Here is an excellent guide-book to Persia, a road-book,:-we might 
say, were there any roads in the wonderful land of the Lion and 
the Sun. Mr. Bradley-Birt, in his brightly written and unassuming 
account of a journey home from India, from Kurachi by boat to 
Muscat, and up the Persian ‘Gulf to Bushire, unromantic and 
prosperous, and thence with pack-mules over the low sandy plain to 
Daliki, and up’ and over the stern Kotals to the heart of Persia, to 
Shapur, to romantic Shiraz, where lie all that is mortal of the singers 
Sadi and Hafiz, to immortal Persepolis, to Ispahan, Teheran, and.so 
to the Caspian and home, gives us a very living notion of the 
Persians, of Persia, and, above all, of the mighty past. Mr. Bradley- 
Birt has a profound sense of the weight of history, and with an 
artists hand he is always bringing before us Pergia as it is 
in contrast to Persia as it has been, and makes us realise 
entirely the utter absurdity of the so-called constitutional move- 
ment in Teheran. To a man who visualises the past as this 
writer does there is something deplorable In the present decayed 
condition of Persia. Change and decay are visible at work in the 
most prosperous centres, and the great and almost indestructible 


* Through Persia from the Gulf to the Caspian, by F. B. Bradley-Birt, LC,S,, 
PRGS, With 31 Illustrations and a Map. (Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co., price 
128, 6d. net,) 
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memorials of the past seem to look down with scorn on these 
decadent days. In view of the present the mind is apt to forget 
the greatness of the past, when the laws of the Medes and Persians 
were a central force in Western Asia. Persians of the old, simple 
school are rare. Mr. Bradley-Birt only met a few gentlemen (if we 
may define a gentleman as a person above bribes) in his long journey ; 
. and the best pf these he found in the hills above the Shapur River 
when, lost and desolate, he and his companions were welcomed by a 
. true patriarch, Gholam Riza, who gave the party of his best, and at 
parting declined all reward. He said: “When the master comes to 
“his servant’s house then indeed is his servant honoured.” Such men 
might re-create the land. Before this happy meeting the travellers 
had visited the famous rock tablets, on which are inscribed great 
pictures celebrating the victory of King Shapur over the Roman 
Emperor Valerian (A.D. 241-73). These monuments are well described 
and illustrated with fascinating photographs. Through high and 
wondetful plains the famous city of Shiraz is reached. The place is 
well described, and the reader is made to feel with regret the neglect 
under’ which her famous gardens lie. We are taken to the tombs of 
Sadi (1184-1291?) and Hafiz (d. 1389), and we realise that the 
Persians still treasure to the utmost these immortal poets. On the 
tomb of Sadi lay “a few new-gathered flowers, a spray of roses, and 
“a twig of pure white cherry blossom,” while the old guardian is 
seen keeping school : ' 


In front of him sit half-a-dozen tiny scholars, writing with 
their quaint wooden pens on square cut plantain leaves that serve 
for paper. They are copying laboriously a famous line of Sadi’s, 
a copy of whose poems beautifully illuminated lies open on the 
old man’s knees, and no line could well be more appropriate to 
this restful spot beside the beautiful city that Sadi loved. 

“If there is a Paradise on earth it is this, it is this.” 

The chubby little hands grasp the pens and trace the words 
with grim determination, their cherub faces puckered with anxious 
effort. They surely form the quaintest school one is ever likely 
to see again. Their ages vary from four to seven, quaint little 
specimens of humanity, solemn, with all the solemnity of Oriental - 
childhood. - 


Do we do as much for Chaucer? Here, too, then, lies hope for 
Persia. : 
The view looking back at Shiraz is too well-written to be missed : 


Away down in the midst of the vast plain lies the city, half- 
hidden among the trees, only its domes of flashing blue mosaics 
and its glittering golden minarets ablaze in the sunlight. The 
river, a narrow winding stream in its broad bed of yellow sand, 
runs like a crystal chain beside the city. The grave garden of 

‘ Sadi lies an oasis of green at the foot of the hills. Beyond and 
i on every side the hills rise up encircling the plain, their bare 
serrated slopes clothed in every shade of purple and brown in the 
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morning light, and, away to the right, crested with new fallen 
snow, the last fall of the waning winter, that the sun of spri 
will soon dispel. And all the perfect scene lies set in the brilliant 
blue of an eastern sky and the shining clearness of a morning of 
spring in Shiraz. 


And so we come to Persepolis, the ruined and deserted city of 
Darius the Great and Xerxes and Artaxerxes. The mighty platform, 
standing out from the hills, approached by a stairway of one hundred 
and six steps that ten horsemen can ascend abreast, up to the Gate- 
way of All Nations, is a thing of wonder. On the great platform 
is the ruined Audience Hall, with its hundred columns of Darius 
approached by the Porch of Xerxes; on a second level is all that is 
left of the marvellous Audience Hall of Xerxes, where (in the days 
of the third Darius) Alexander and Thais feasted; and on a third 
level the Palaces of Darius, of Xerxes, and of Artaxerxes. Egypt 
probably has no remains that vie in magnificence with the Porch of 
Xerxes, guarded by its mighty human-faced bulls, a wonderful 
memorial of the fourth century before Christ. We must give the 
description of the prospect from the great platform : 


The platform commands an almost complete view of the 
enormous plain of Mervdasht, fifteen miles long by fifteen broad, 
entirely encircled by towering cliffs that shut it in like some great 
amphitheatre of the gods. No setting could be finer, and nothing 
in the east could well surpass the view on which the Achemenian 
kings looked down from the lofty elevations of their halls and 
palaces. Away to the right stand out three great rock islands, 
the Three Domes, some five or six miles off, the only heights that 
break the level of the plains. The breadth and grandeur of the 
outlook rivet the imagination. The sun begins to set in gorgeous 
array across the western hills, and the great gaunt monuments 
of a past day throw long shadows across the platform. The 
death-like silence that broods always over the ruined city seems 
to grow deeper in the gathering twilight. A great loneliness 
settles upon hill and plain. Man and every living creature seems 
to have deserted the fallen city. No beasts of prey now haunt 
the ruins. Only the lizard, sinister and leering, creeps over the 
stones and mocks their vanished greatness : 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep ° 
The Courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep, 

And Bahram, that great hunter, the Wild Ass 

Treads o’er his head and he lies fast asleep. 


Did space permit we should like to follow My. Bradley-Birt to the 
tombs of Darius and his successors—the descriptions of the bas-reliefs 
are invaluable—and on to the tomb of Cyrus, where, among the ruins 
of his city, we read in three tongues the words, “I am Cyrus the 
“King, the Achemenian.” But we must not write more, nor after 
we leave these immortal remnants of a deathless past are we inclined 
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to Siuber over Ispahan, historic though it 1s, or modernised and 
deplorable Teheran. It has been with real pleasure and instruction 
that we have read from cover to cover this charmmg book, and we 
advise our readers to wander through Persia in an ancient landau 
with this cheery author. 


i CHANGING CHINA* 


Lord William Cecil has made two journeys to China ın the interests 
of Western education in that Empire under Christian influence, The 
first journey was taken on behalf of the China Emergency Com- 
mittee, which ıs raismg a fund for the purpose of college education 
of Chinese medical men, school teachers and pastors; also for the 
spread of Western literature in China. The second journey was 
taken in the interest of a proposed university at Hankow, to be 
conducted in a Christian but not a denominational atmosphere, and 
which is promoted by committees at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
two schemes are not rival, but complementary. In a very interesting 
volume Lord William has given an account of his travels and obser- 
vations. It is a valuable book, none the less so that the journeys 
were taken with a special object, to influence the keen appetite of 
the Chinese for Western learning in wise and healthy directions, and 
so are very different from those of a mere observer or lounger. The 
writer went to see everything and everybody who had anything to 
say or to show on the subject; interviewed the statesmen as well as 
the missionaries and’merchants; inspected the schools of all kinds; 
gathered all opinions and. formed his own, which are broad and 
sensible. The book, too, is full of keen observation and is very 
amusing, as well as informing. China is indeed changing, and trying 
to change, very fast; but her very superficial acquaintance with 
European and American thoughts and things leads her often far 
astray. A large portion of her facile reform exists on paper only, 
and if here and there solid work is seen going on, it is generally - 
becayse skilled Westerners have been found—and permitted—to 
teach in the practical Western way. There is a naval school, for 
instance, in which the pupils are only taught book-work, aad: not 
allowed to see a modern ship. Difficulties of language are very 
great. The childish belief of the Government in the mere forms 
and apparatus of teathing, as causing knowledge tg percolate “into 
the mind in some magical way, perhaps results from a system of 
education, now theoretically abolished, which is not only based on 
classical style, but depends on learning by rote. We may cite an 


* Changing China, by the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil, assisted by Lady 
Florence Cecil. (Nisbets, 103. 6d.) 
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amusing account of a Christian girls’ school, ın which bound-up feet 
and a tottering gait are replaced by athletics and a free walk, but 
whose pupils showed an unhappy, if not unnatural, tendency to 
relapse into the fashionable waddle so soon as the boys’ school came 


ın sight. 


* * + 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING." 


On the whole, this republication of the works of Suckling 1s 
welcome, especially in view of Mr. Thompson’s preface, which amply 
warns the reader agamst much that is faulty, much that is artificial, 
and much that is amateurish in the poems. Sir John Suckling, who 
was a son of the Secretary of State of the same name, was born in 
February, 1608-9, and was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1623, and admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1627. His father died in 
that year, and on succeeding to the Suffolk and Norfolk family 
estates he spent the next four years on the Continent, part of the 
time in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. From 1632 to 1639 he was 
an habitué of the English Court and a writer of vers de société and 
certain curious plays. In 1639 he raised (with his usual extravagance 
of manner) a troop of horse for Charles in the Scottish war. In May, 
1641, he took an active part in the plot for rescuing Strafford from 
the Tower. He escaped to France, and died at Paris in 1642, 

“either by taking poison or, according to another tradition, by the 
“malice of a manservant, who placed an open razor in his boot.” 
Thus at the early age of thirty-three died a man of great literary 
gifts, and one who possessed (under a thin veil of extravagance, 
unreality, foolish display and paraded idleness) real earnestness and 
power, which never found, either in the great field of the Thirty 
Years’ War or the small field of the Scottish campaign of 1639, any 
adequate outlet. í 

We may perhaps complain, as Mr. Thompson itt effect complains, 
that Suckling abstained “from any regular apprenticeship to litera- 
“ture” and “aftached himself to no school of poetry in partigular,” 
but probably he knew his limitations and was incapable of more 
concentrated efforts. He had, it is true, too much on hand in his 
short life. The scholarship of Trinity and the law and literature of 
Gray’s Inn, and the soldiering on the Continent, remind one of 
Campion; but to them Suckling added politital intrigue and many 
an essay in statesmanship, the life of the Court and of literary circles, 
and, indeed, all that society could bestow in the fateful ten years 
that preceded his death. Suckling had no regular apprenticeship in 


* The Works of Sir John Suckling in Prose and Vers-, Edited wth Introduction 
and Notes by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A. (Messrs, George Routledge, price 6s.) 
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anything, but we may believe that he thought as seriously about 
religion as he did about politics, and believed that some sort or other 
of salvation was to be found ın each. He realised the danger of 
the King’s path, and deliberately warned him through Henry Jermyn. 
But his earnestness 1n politics was, as we have seen, disastrous, and 
im no way helped the great Strafford. 

Suckling’s verses are, of course, very uneven in value. As Mr. 
hompson pomts out, he often enough writes mere and (we 
, may add) miserable doggerel. Mz. Thompson, in his comparison 
of Suckhng with the school of Donne and George Herbert, 
does justice neither to Suckling, Donne or Herbert. The truth 
is, Suckling does not belong to that school at al. Herrick 
would be a better comparison. He is a descendant, a bastard slip, 
if you like, and a very poor, attenuated slip, but certainly a slip of 
William Shakespeare. Mr. Thompson, of course, recognises that 
“the plays, one and all, display Suckling’s debt to Shakespeare,” 
but the phrase is not really a happy one. It is not so much a debt” 
to Shakespeare as the fact of belonging to the same school of sound 
and casura Gf we may use such a phrase) as Shakespeare’s that 
distinguishes both the plays and the best songs. The wonderful 
melody of Shakespeare still haunts in echoing fashion the lines of 
the plays, though Suckling’s blank verse is monstrously bad and 
“casual. It is not only that his lines “ are written in the loosest of 
“that loose blank verse in which the Stewart dramatists abused the 
“free licence of their predecessors”; the lines continually halt. Yet 
with it all we perpetually hear the Shakespearean melody. Here 
are a line or two from ‘Aglaura: 


“ Grave-bringers and last minutes are at hand ;”’ 


“ If all the joy within me come not out, 
To give a welcome to so dear an object, 
„Excuse it, sir; sorrow locks up all doors ;’’ 


“ Danger! Thou dwarf dress’d up in giant’s clothes, 
That shew’st far off still greater than thou art 
Go, terrify the simple and the guilty, such 
° As with false optics still do look upon thee. ° 
But fright not lovers.” 
“ Sleep, sleep for ever; and forgotten, too, 
‘ All but thy ills, which may succeeding time 
Remember, as the seaman does his marks, 
To know what to avoid!” 


Indeed, ıt may be said with truth that these plays have a definite 
value in the history of literature as showing the tradition or descent 
and last stages of the great Elizabethan manner. Some passages 


í 
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are so Shakespearean that they are quite startlng. Here are six 
lines from the Tragedy of Brenoralt; 


Impossible? 
If ’twere impossible, it should be otherwise ; 
What can you imagine there of constancy, 
Where ’tis so much their nature to love change, 
That, when they say but what they are, they excuse 
Themselves for what they do? ‘ 


Among the first lyrics there 13 a curious poem entitled “A Supple- 
“ment of an Imperfect Copy of Verses of Mr, William Shakespeare’s,” 
where certainly the nine lines attributed to Shakespeare are in his 
own rare style, but the rest of the poem by Suckling is scarcely less 
like the master’s hand. 


Sir John Suckling’s lyrics at times have a sweet and curious charm. 
Thus in “ Love’s World” he writes : 


‘“ Long absence in far-distant place 
Creates the winter; and the space 
She tarried with me, well I might 
Call it my summer of delight.” 


His philosophy of love is that there is one perfect person for every 
man: 


“ Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 
There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place.’’ 


“I prithee send me back my heart, 
i Since I cannot have thine: 
For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then should’st thou have mine?” 


If you refuse me once and think again, J 
I will complain. 
You are deceiv’d, love is no work of art; 
It must be got and born, 
Not made and worn, 
By every one that hath a heart. Tia i 
O that I were all soul, that I might prove 
! For you as fit a love 
As you are for an angel; for, I know, 
° None but pure spirits are fit loves for you. ° 


You are all ethereal; there’s in you no dross 
Nor any part that’s gross. 


The last poem, “Song” (p. 53), is exquisite feom end to end, and 
after such a poem it is hardly fair to quote the famous song from , 
Aglaura: f 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move ber, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee why so pale? 


i f 4 ro , at Pa 
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It is artificial in comparison with the earnest love-songs, but this, 
as in all the best work, is from the pen of a man who was an Ehiza- 
bethan born eighty years too Jate. Indeed, we may say of bis work, 
as the editor of his posthumous ‘poems said: Fragmenta aurea. 
Pure gold, virgin gold, there ıs amid the dross, and no survey of 
English literature would be-complete that does not reckon with 
Syckling, the last of the Elizabethans. 


+ * * 


MR. EDMUND GARRETT? 


Mr. E. T. Cook has given us a vivid and life-like portrait of his - 
friend, the late Edmund Garrett, editor of the Cape Times. To 
many personal friends the book is specially welcome; for Garrett 
was a man of charming personality, which , outweighed even his 
brilliant gifts. As an example of a gay and widely useful life, carried 
on in spite of weak health and the constant threat of phthisis—the 
disease which broke up his career and finally took his life at the age 
of forty-two—it is a wonderful story, pathetic indeed, but with a 
pathos mingled with constant hope and a high spirit to the end. 

Mr. Garrett’s gifts naturally turned him to journalism, and he had 
the good fortune—let us say, rather, the good instinct —to go straight 
from college to the best school of journalism of the day, that of 
Mr. Stead. The Pall Mall Gazette was the seat of a special kind 
of journalism, that of the prophet-journalist, who not only reflected 
and recorded the events of the day, but interpreted and preached 
from them; and in this school Garrett developed into a journalist- 
politician. The old Pal Mail office ın Northumberland Street was 
a hive of exciting movements, moral, social, political—one of the chief 
centres of Englısh life, a throbbing engine-house of power for good ; 
and Garrett found practical as well as literary work calling 

for him. Amongst other things he threw himself into the fight which 
` ‘the Salvation Army were waging for the right to preach in the open 
air, and found himeelf the hero of a dramatic contest with a howling 
mob at Eastbourne. - 

After much interruption from sickness Mr. Garrett undertook the 
editorship of the Cape Times, and from that time became a South 
African statesman of importance, first as editor, and in that cap&city 
friend and adviser of the principal actors—Rhodes, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Lord Milner, and others—and then in the Cape Parliament. 
He was throughout erthusiastic for the union of South Africa—only 
accomplished after his death—and took his share in the efforts to 
bring Paul Kriiger to arrangements with the British Power which 
might have avoided the war. Indeed, the general result of this account 
of his life is to display a statesman for whom journalism was only | 


* Edmund Garrett: A Memoir. (Edward Arnold.) ; 
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an instrument. But though he worked and wrote through stormy 
times, we may look in vain in his writings for traces of bitterness ; 
strong convictions, strenuous toil, courage, dash and determination, 
criticism even of friends—these one finds in plenty, but generosity 
is conspicuous and friendship warm. It is deeply moving for those 
who knew him and who also lived through that stirring period which 
preceded the South African war—hardly foreseen by any—to pass 
again in memory through its events and anxieties. 

The Pall Mall Gazette was bought by the Tories over the heads 
of its staff, and Mr. Cook and his friend passed over to the new 
Westminster Gazette, which took, and still holds, its place. 

Along with his stern grip of facts, Mr. Garrett possessed a light 
and bright literary ability, was a writer of verse as well as prose, had 
an excellent knowledge of English literature, and found time to 
translate Ibsen’s “Brand.” His mind was too eager for his body, 
and this memoir gives us deep regret that we have not his lively pen 
to help in this day the education of our voters and our politicians. 


* ” ¥ +*+ 


THE CAGED NAPOLEON. 


The title of this interesting book is well chosen. There is little 
new in the details, told with much dramatic power, of the last days, 
so pitiful and so sad, of the mighty genius who, a few short years 
before, had swayed the destinies of Europe. It may be conceded 
that St. Helena was necessary, that precautions against escape were 
not less so; but nothing can excuse the petty persecutions, the 
miserable indignities, to which the fallen Emperor was subjected. A 
` more unsuitable governor than Sir Hudson Lowe could not have been 
appointed. To a very proper sense of the importance of his office 
he added overweening personal conceit and, apparently, -senseless 
suspicion of everyone who wished to visit or show sympathy with his 
illustrious prisoner. 4 

Living himself in an island paradise, as Plantation is described, in 
a large house of forty rooms, with lawns and gardens rich with the 
trees and plants of many regions, Sir Hudsen Lowe could See no 
incèngruity in the choice of Longwood for Napoleon,*a long, low 
building, formerly a farm, where the wooden flooring covered a soil 
impregnated with stable manure and infested with rats. The bed- 
room, 15 by 12, was fitted with second-hand cane furniture. A few 

gum trees gave small protection from the bleak trade winds. 

' With few exceptions, notably those of Lord and'Lady Holland _ 
the British public, as well as the Government, fairly lost their heads, 


* The Drama of St. Helena, by Paul Frémeaux. Translated by Alfred Rien 
(Cantab.) and the Author. (Messrs. Andrew Melrose, price ros. 6d. net.) 
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and conduct which would not now be tolerated to a native chief was ' 
considered patriotic in Sir Hudson Lowe towards Napoleon. i 
The pretty episode of Betsy Balcombe 1s a pleasant relief, and the 
illustrations’ are excellent. On the painful medical details we need 
not dwell; the mistakes ın diagnosis were endless; even the kindly, 
gossipy O’Meara caused Napoleon much unnecessary suffering, It 
was the firm conviction of Sir Hudson Lowe that Napoleon’s illness 
was fictitious, and the repeated reports of the doctors only ended in 
‘their professional ruin and disgrace. Both O’Meara, and Stokoe lost 
their appointments and were dismissed His Majesty’s Service for’ 
reporting the serious illness of the Emperor against the opinion of 
the Governor. On his death even the last sad offices were scamped ; 
the sarcophagus was covered with flagstones taken from the kitchen 
hearth at Longwood, and the funeral honours were only those of a 
‘general officer. Longwood again became a stable, a winnowing 
machine was placed in the room in which Napoleon died, “and in the 
“Imperial study and bedroom were kept horses, cows and pigs.” 
Nineteen years after, with the honours of a sovereign, the ashes of 
Napoleon were restored to France. In the presence of the Prince de 
Joinville, Marshal Bertrand, Las Casas, Gourgand and Marchand the 
coffin was disinterred, placed in an “ ebony sarcophagus, covered with 
“a pall embroidered with Imperial crowns and eagles,” and, with 
royal honours from the batteries of Jamestown, with flags half-mast 
and troops with arms reversed, the remains of the mighty dead were 
conveyed to the French frigate wnich bore him home. “In 1821 
“England had thrown General. Bonaparte into a nameless grave. 
ee It was in 1840, with this pomp and respect, that in noble 
“atonement she solemnised the exhumationof the Emperor Napoleon.” 





wr. way, 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Dr. A. S. Way has given English readers many valuable and close verse 
renderings of the great Greek epic and-tragic writers, and students 
will now welcome the first part of his rendering of Sophocles in English 
verse (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 3s. 6d. net). Here we have 
translations of Œdipus the King, Œdipus at Kolonus and the Antigone. 
This terrible Trilogy, the Greek version of the inevitable results of sin 
and wrong-doing even if the guilty mind be absent, of the force of 
heredity as realised by the instinct of man in ages when the theory of 
such a thing was unsuspected, is here given us in noble English and 
with an acute sense of the Greek aotion of tragedy. To the Greek 
mind tragedy consiste@ in the crash of principles, principles that are 
right but which in conflict produce chaos. @Œdipus the King: the very 
title is a tragedy, the king who brought desolation upon the people 
and his house all-unwitting. @Œdipus at Kolonus tells how in a certain 
fashion all things for CEdipus, blinded to this present world and all its 
ill, were nrade even; but woe had to fall on all his issue, and most on 
the innocent and devoted Antigone. This version brings out as full as 
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another tongue may permit the pathos and the deep tragedy of it all. 
Dr. Way has been very successful with the chorus. Here is a 
characteristic, rather Swinburnian, passage from Œdipus at Kolonus :— 


“ Rich-clustering blooms under heavens dew-streaming 
Each morn the narcissus, the lovely-gleaming, 
Wherewithal from of old the Great Queens crowned them. 
And there is the crocus, the golden-flashing : 

Nor fail these meadows the sleepless-plashing * ° 
Rills of Kephisus, but still stray round them: 
Increase-quickening, stainless-welling 
Over the bosom of earth broad-swelling, 
Renewed evermore each dawn hath found them. 
And the choir of the Queens of Song full fain, 
And the Lady of Love, of the Golden Rein, 
There would remain.” 


Mr. Francis L. Wellman, of the New York Bar, has written a 
curiously interesting volume in his “ Day in Court; or, the Subtle Arts 
‘‘ of Great Advocates’ (The Macmillan Company, price 8s. 6d. net). 
He brings before us in the most vivid fashion the day’s work in an 
American common law court, and discusses the principles that underlie 
the various arts and devices of the advocate as well as the difficulties 
that surround the preparation of a case. This book may well be read 
with profit as it certainly will be read with interest by English lawyers, 
though, of course, there are various points in which the English and 
the American practice differ. It is true that here the right to challenge 
jurors exists, but it is only in the most special circumstances that it is 
exercised, while it appears to be a usual practice in the States to 
challenge six of the jurymen presented. This system of challenging 
been been reduced to a high art. Mr. Wellman tells of one case in which 
he rejected a juror almost instinctively, although there was nothing 
in his personal appearance to call for it. The man came to him after- 
wards and asked the reason that he had been rejected. Mr. Wellman 
‘replied, “I have not the slightest idea, except that while we were 
“ talking together, I had a sort of feeling that you and I would not 
“get on.” The man replied, ‘‘ You were absolutely right. I never 
“knew you, but I have a deep-seated prejudice against you, and I 
“would never give your side a verdict in any case.” It turned out 
that this man had had a prejudice against Mr. Wellman for many 
years, because he thought that in some former case ‘‘ a criminal® whom 
“Thad convicted ought to have been acquitted.” We spould like to 
consider the chapters of this book in detail. Mr. Wellman contrasts 
the barrister and the solicitor (the advocate and the office lawyer), he 
discusses mental and physical endowments for the bar, educational 
qualifications, opportunity and rewards, the preparation for trial, the 
court room, the selection of juries, direct examination (examination in 
chief), cross-examination, discrediting documents, the “ summing-up."’ 
Mr. Wellman says that in France there is a movement in favour of 
adopting the English and American system of arriving at facts in 
court. We doubt this, since it is considered that the French system, 
with all its faults, convicts, at least, as high a percentage of guilty 
persons as our system. One point of criticism: if the volume Passes 
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into another edition Mr. Wellman must have the chapter on the English 
practice corrected by a practising barrister of position. The chief law 
courts (other than the House of Lords) are all now centralised in the 
Strand, and all the leaders (King’s Counsel) who are not on circuit are 
engaged in work there, whether it be common law work or Chancery 
work, or Admiralty, or Divorce. It is quite misleading to say that 
there are “only about twenty-five King’s Counsel now in active 
‘“ practice in the City of London.’’ The courts, indeed, can hardly be 
said to be in the City at all. It is scarcely correct to say ‘‘the junior 
“sees all the witnesses,” while it is quite wrong to say that ‘‘ the 
‘* junior barristers cannot practise in the higher courts without a leader, 
“and the leaders, on the other hand, according to the etiquette of the 
‘“ profession, cannot go into the lower courts.” Many important cases, 
especially on the Chancery side, are conducted by juniors without a 
leader (to the great discontent of the leaders), while if important cases 
arise in the obscurest of courts quite eminent ‘‘ silks ’’ conduct them, 
Then, of course, English barristers are paid in guineas, not pounds. 
There are many other slight inaccuracies that rather detract from the 
value of an entertaining book. 


We have so recently written at length on the subject of Sterne that 
it is not possible here to do more than notice the publication of Mr. 


-Walter Sichel’s able study of this famous writer (Messrs. Williams and 


Norgate, price 8s. Gd. net). It is prefaced by an admirable photo- 
graphic reproduction of the portrait of Laurence Sterne in the 
possession of Mr. Theodore Blake Wirgman. Mr. Sichel ‘‘ seeks to 
‘interpret the problem of the man, to vitalise him and his com- 
“ panions.” He does not wish to be one of those dissectors of his 
soul who succeeded the medical gentlemen who dissected his stolen 
body. ‘It has been the aim of this imperfect book to present him 
“ more as Sir Joshua might have done to his interrupted likeness—to | 
“vive his inner core, the fantasy which fed his dreams, the nerve- 
‘quivers that unfitted him for any action but his shadow-dance of 
“ sensation.” As we said in a recent review, Laurence Sterne is 
essentially unhealthy. The disease that he fought with such vigour 
(and in that fight the man’s better part appeared ‘and he is greater than 
the earthy Yorick? had its moral counterpart in his mind. There is the’ 
smell of the grave in his liveliest touches: it is always of the earth.. 
It is feeling without soul. Mr. Sichel claims that “as artist he 
“ endures,” and perhaps that is so, though we may doubt whether 
literature (and beyond all doubt his work is literature) that repels all 
the finer faculties can be said to endure. Yet Mr. Sichel claims freat 
literary 'results from his work. ‘‘ Sterne is latent in the great moral 


“¢ impressionist Ruskin, and Sterne, again, in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
P g 


“ Cities and The Christmas Carol. He had this great courage in his 
“ generation, that he ‘was not ashamed to feel.” We cannot join so 
large an issue here, but we cannot admit for a moment that either 
Ruskin or Dickens owed anything to Sterne. It is true that they are 
humanitarians, but that fact is due to a great renaissance movement, 
to a new humanitarianism with which Sterne (who was neither ,a 
Romantic nor a Realist) had nothing int common. The nineteenth 
century discovered its own sorrows and sought to heal them. 
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An account of Antoinette Bourignon (Messrs. Hoddér and Stoughton, 
price 3s. 6d. net), the Belgian Quietest (1616-1680), is very welcome at 


the present time, and Dr. Alexander R. Macewen has given us all that . 


is necessary. This remarkable woman, in whose veins Italian and 
Flemish blood mingled, found herself at an early-age in spiritual and 
intellectual conflict not only with her own, the Roman Church, but with 
all the forms of religious ‘belief that she encountered. But such wa$ 
her force of character that she nearly made a great church for herself. 
“ Her writings were widely read in the Netherlands, France, Germany 
“and England.” As early as 1671 they were spreading in England, 
and soon her form of faith took deep root in Scotland. ‘‘ Her doctrines 
‘“ were condemned by all the Church authorities of her time; by a Papal 
“Commission and various local authorities of the Roman Church; by 
‘“numerous Consistories and State Ministers of Religion in Lutheran 
“lands; by leading English divines, and, most emphatically, by the 
“ General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, who placed her on the 


“same evil eminence as Arius, Socinus, and Arminius, requiring all * 


“candidates to repudiate her errors. Hundreds of ministers of the 
‘** Church of Scotland now living have publicly disowned ‘ Bourig- 
‘“nonism.’’? We agree with Dr. Macewen that her career as a 
protest against the low standard of all the churches and as one of the 
‘‘ quietest ” forces that lay behind the “enthusiasm” of the 18th 
century ‘is significant historically.” In many ways she was a great 
woman, and it is unsound to leave her out of account in estimating the 
work done in the last half of the seventeenth century. This account of 
her personality is excellently done. 


a“ 
* * + 


Mr. Douglas Ainslie claims to have discovered a new thinker in 
Signor Benedetto Croce, the author of a “ Theory of fEsthetic,’’ con- 
tained in a volume translated by Mr. Ainslie under the tasteless title, 
“* Æsthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic ” (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 10s. net). The work is stated to be the first of a 
species of philosophic trilogy, entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Spirit,” 
the second and third parts being respectively entitled Logic and the 
Philosophy of the Practical. Mr. Ainslie in his self-conscious intro- 
duction asserts that ‘‘ Croce’s thesis of the double degree of the prac- 
“ tical activity, economic and moral, is one of the greatest contributions 
“io modern thought. Just as it is proved in the Lheory of Aisthetic 
“ that the concept depends upon the intuition, which is the first degree, 
‘‘ the primary and indispensable thing, so it is proved in the Philosophy 
“of the Practical that Morality or Ethic depends upon Economic, 


‘‘ which is the first degree of the practical activity.” In so far as there ` 


is afything true there is nothing new in all this except the" italics. 


* * * 


e 

Professor Wilfrid J. Moulton, in his Fernley Lecture, entitled “ The 
“ Witness of Israel” (Robert Culley), entirely admits that the 
Bible must necessarily stand the criticism of Archeology, Comparative 
Religion and Historical Criticism, so long as that criticism can stand 
the test of reason, but accepting such criticism he believes “ that the 
‘claim of Israel to be a unique people with a unique mission can 
“still be abundantly, and, in fact, the more clearly and rationally 
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“justified.” The hope of the Coming of the Messiah was always 
present in the Jewish people. The knowledge of God and the presence 
of God are doubtless recognisable everywhere. ‘‘ But there runs 
‘through human history one line, along which the clearest knowledge 
‘fof God has come, and that line is the one which runs through the. 
“history of the people of Israel, and terminates in Jesus Christ.” 
This thesis Mr. Moulton finely develops by an ample survey of the 
early history of the origins out of which Jewish thought sprang; by 
& consideratior of the prophetic hopes of later ages and of the 
fulfilment of those hopes by Christ. 


* * * 


We must notice the publication of ‘‘ The Story of Royal Eltham,” 
by Mr. R. R. C. Gregory, Headmaster of the Eltham National School 
(Kentish District Times Company, Eltham). It is certainly a sign of 
the times that a hardworked schoolmaster should devote his leisure to 
the production of a work involving such careful researches into the 
- ancient history of a most fascinating spot and the accumulation of the 
stores of antiquarian knowledge shown in this volume. Eltham, like 
Greenwich, is associated with the lives of our royal races from a very 
early period. We may be sure that Mr. Gregory’s ample appreciation 
of the history of England, as focussed in the old palace of Eltham, will 
find an echo in the minds of his scholars. It is impossible in this place 
to consider in detail so lengthy a work, but there can be no dQubt that 
its interest is very real. It is an ideal book for young people, and the 
value of it is enhanced by the great number of fine photographs from 
old prints, sketches, tail-pieces, etc., taken by Mr. F. W. Nunn, a 
well-known local antiquary. One point only can we notice out of the 
innumerable problems presented by Mr. Gregory’s book. The under- 
ground passages at Eltham have always been famous. There used to 
be a tradition that they joined the passages that run through Greenwich 
Park. The Eltham passages begin on the south side of the Hall and 
apparently belong to the fourteenth century. It is suggested here that 
they were passages of escape from the palace in cases of siege, and the 
same is said of the Greenwich passages. Is this so? Is there not 
something to be said for the old story of a connection between Greenwich 
and Eltham? i 


So gS 


. NOTES. 


To collectors of the quaint and curious it may be suggested that 
tiny books present ‘an attractive field of operations. Almanacs are 
frequently found in a diminutive form. For example, offered in one 
catalogue åre a Dutch almanac, dated 1772 and measuring 2$ if. by 
1 in., and an English one, for the year 1855, with beautiful engravings, , 
of the same width but only 14 in. in height. Another English almanac, 
for the year 1784, has for frontispiece a view of the Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster. Its meAsurements are 24 in. by 1} in., and by the side 
of it may be placed a French almanac, for the year 1819, only 1 in. by 
in. Another curious little volume was issued by the Religious Tract 
Society with the title ‘‘Small Rain upon the Tender Herb.” About 
ninety years ago, ‘‘ Tho. Boreman, Bookseller, near the two giants in 
“ Guildhall, London,” printed in 1742 and sold for fourpence, three 
fully illustrated volumes, describing Westminster Abbey and its 
monuments, which only measure 2§ in. by rf in. 
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The lamented death of Sir William Quilter Orchardson on April 13th, 
in London, takes from us one of the very few who are left of the great 


. painters of the last generation. His genius, to use the words of The 


Times, ‘‘ was recognised not only in Great Britain, but on the Continent 
“of Europe and in America.” “It is not too much to say that he will 
be one of the half-dozen or so of Victorian painters who will live. Born 
in Edinburgh, of Highland descent, in 1835, he was a pupil of Robert 
Scott Lauther (the master also of Pettie, Graham, and Macwhirter), 
and came to London in 1863, But though he becarfe an A.R.A. m 
1868, he made no permanent mark till the year he became a Royal 
Academician, 1877, at the age of 42. His “ Queen of the Swords’’. 
and his ‘* Voltaire ’’’had an irnmense success, and he devoted his whole 
art to these two types which reveal an entire characterisation in history 
or romance at a glance. His two Napoleon pictures are famous, but 
not more so than the two stages of the ‘‘ Mariage de Convenance.” 
His portraits will live. It is pleasant to think that he worked to the 
last, and that his last work, like that of Sir John Gilbert, shows 
no decay. 


a * ot + 
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The Inns of Court, the ancient legal universities, have published 
their records, giving some account of the customs and rules which for a 
long period have regulated the course of life and study under their 
auspices. Some years ago the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn issued 
volumes containing their proceedings down to the year 1845 when 


‘Queen Victoria, together with the Prince Consort, opened the new 


library. The Inner Temple and Middle Temple, however, stopped their 
publications at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Recently the 
Society of Gray’s Inn have published a second volume of the Pension 
Book coming down to the year 1800. The publication is now announced 
of a volume which will differ from the others in the number of its 
excellent illustrations. Recognising the present demand for elaborate 
productions the Masters of the Bench of the Middle Temple are issuing 
a new edition of an eighteenth century MS. known as ‘ Master 
“ Worsley’s Book,” under the editorship of Mr. H. R. Ingpen, K.C., 
in which will be included a series of photogravure plates showing 
different buildings in the Inn at various periods, and a set reproducing” 
some of the more important pieces of the handsome plate in possession 
of the Inn. 


* * * 


. ° 
We notice with pleasure the proposal to form a society of Nautical 


- Antiquaries. It is suggested that a periodical should be issued, in 


which subscribers could register research relating to the design, 
building, and equipment of ships; the language and customs of the sea ; 
icofography ; genealogies; nautical flags, relics, medals, “dress. This 
periodical would, of course, become the journal of the society. We 
hope if the proposal takes effect that special attention will be paid to 
both ancient and medieval problems relating to navigation and sea- 
power. How few people know anything of our naval power, for 
instance, in the fourteenth century when Admiral Nicholas Kiriel fought 
so well for Edward II. It is noteworthy that Kiriel’s*fleet in 1326 
consisted of ships of fifty tons and upwards drawn from seventy-five 
English ports. When Edward IH., in 1328, wanted a fleet against 
France he called up from the same ports all the ships over forty tons, 
The bigger ships were exhausted. 
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A REQUIEM FOR LOVE. 


Hushed is the music and the lghts burn dim, 
e guests are gone, their brows ungarlanded : oe 
‘ Love sleeps alone, and none remember him. 


á | “HE roses of resplendent youth are dead, 
h 


Here, by the uncurtained windows, watch with me, > 
Sing we Love’s requiem while our hearts are young ; 
Life’s master-singer and her lord was he, 
Let no man say that Love shall pass unsung. 


Uplift the lyre that faltered from his hand, 
Let rose and violet, and the mystic vine 
With laden lihes from his lovely land 
Deck for this gracious dead a goodly shrine. 


And sing with me a song of Love in life, 
A song of Love in life while Love les dead; 
Take thou his lyre, its crimson-hearted strife 
Smite into sorrow while we guard his bed. 


Sing of his setting forth, at break of day, 
° Love in his splendour, Love the undefiled, ° 
So sweet a stranger, all men bade him stay, 

For all men rose to welcome Love, the Child. 


Sing how he rode at noon-day, Love, the King, 
- Whom lone earth hailed as of the gods above; 
Sing of his sweetness, ay and sweetly sing 

The Banquet where he made us guests of Love. 
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Sing of his passing, ternble and swift, 
How, when the minstrelsy was at its height, 
The high-gods sent him, strangely, Death, their gift, 
And changed his splendid day to splendid night. 


Comfort Love's sleep. with singing, it may be Lf a 
Far in the moonlit mansions he shall hear ae 

Echoes of earth and wing him back to thee, z 
To thee and me and all who hold him dear. 


Oh! watch and weep with me where Love lies dead, 
None shall wake him, none may hurt nor scorm . . . 

Love that was lordly ın his youth lies dead, l 
Ah! Love lies dead and memory is born. 


ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL* 


These two volumes of letters, written for the most part by one of 
the clearest thinkers of the nineteenth century, are full of interest 
to everyone who is concerned with modern economic and political 
problems. Mills enormous influence on the general tendency of 
national thought is perhaps best shown by the fact that these letters 
never seem out of date. Very many of them might have been written 
to-day, because they deal, in Mill’s oracular fashion, with problems 
which to-day are in everyone’s mind in much the same form as they 
took in Mill’s mind fifty or even sixty years ago. , The present day 
hardly realises its debt to Mill, but certainly these letters will remind 
every thoughtful reader of it. For this very reason we regret that 
the volumes are not fuller than they are, and that they have not’ been 
edited by some eminent publicist. Mr. Elliot’s Introduction is not 
without value or interest, especially in the sketch of the life of James 
Mull, the utilitarian. But the estimate of Mill is inadequate, and is 
in some respects foolish and indelicate. We regret entirely the 

* (1), The Letters of John Stuart Mill Edited with an Introduction by Hugh 
S. R. Elliot: with a Note on Mill's Private Life, by Mary Taylor. 2 Vols. 
With Portraits. (Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co., price 218. het.) (2.) Principles 
of Political Economy, with some Ve their Applications to Social Philos ty, by Jobn 


tuart Mul. Edited with an Introduction by W. J. Ashley, M. (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., price 5s.) 
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discussion of Mill’s pre-marital relations with his wife. It 1s sufficient 
for the public to know that they were perfectly blameless, and we 
regard Miss Taylors Apologia as a needless, and thetefore an 
undesirable, document. Moreover, Mr. Elliot, in his estimate of Mill’s 
relation to his times, writes without instruction. It 1s absurd to speak 
of Mill as belonging to “the pre-evolutionary era.” Of no man since 
Hegels time can that be said. It is sheer foolishness to say that 
Mill “had no conception, such as we now have, of a positive antithesis 
“between the interests of the individual and the interests of the race.” 
There ıs not, and cannot be, as Mill very well knew, any such 
antithesis. Mr. Elliot tells us that “it is now known that individuals 
“born into the world are not all of one pattern, but of extreme 
“ diversity in physical, mental and moral development.” Even Locke 
and Herbart realised this, and certainly Mull did not overlook it 
Mill’s political philosophy, be it right or wrong, is certainly not 
affected by his ignorance of the new biology, while it,must be 
admitted that biology suffers somewhat from its ignorance of Mill. 
. We regret that these letters have not been edited by a great 
publicist such as Lord Morley or Lord Courtney, who personally 
knew Mill In that event the letters from Carlyle to Mull would 
probably have appeared. As it is we have only one side of that 
important correspondence. 

John Stuart Mill was of Scotch descent. His father, James Mill, 
by sheer intellectual abihty, secured a highposition inthe India House. 
He died in 1836. The economist, his eldest child, was born on May 
20th, 1806, and was made the subject of an iron educational experi- 
ment. We are told that instruction in reading began at the age of 
two, that Greek was started at three, and that four years later he-was 
familiar with many Greek classics, as well as many English historical 
writings. Before he was twelve various branches of high mathematics 
were added to his accomplishments. His father personally taught 
him at the age of thirteen the elements of political economy. At 
fourteen came the first humanising influence, a long visit, without 
his rather absurd father, to the Pyrenees. But during the year in 
France he closely studied both applied science and philosophy, and 
on his return to England in 1821 devoted himself to jurisprudence. - 
In 1823 he was entered at the India House immediately under his 
father. Here he remained until the abolition of the Compary in 
1858, when he received a pension of £1,500 a year. From 1865 to 
1868 he represented Westminster in Parliament. His volume on 
‘Logic was first publighed in 1843, and that on Political Economy in, 
1848. He lived-after his retirement partly near Avignon and partly 
at Blackheath Park. He died on May 8th, 1873, working at social 
and economic questions almost to the very last. Thesé volumes of 
letters throw a great deal of light on his intellectual and spiritual 
development, His monstrous upbringing was fortunately modified 


` 
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by his early resıdence ın France and by his lifelong delight in France 
and French people, and by a ‘real pleasure in Nature and in poetry 
about Nature. Indeed, Wordsworth may be said to have saved Mill 
from the malign influence that his father undoubtedly exercised over 
his intellect. As it is, his letters to John Sterling and Thomas Carlyle, 
written when he was but twenty-two, read like the letters off a very 
middle-aged man; Mill never overcame the absence of religious 
traiming, though, with that rectitude of judgment and profound’ 
honesty of mind which adorned his intellect, he always spoke and 
wrote with a deep sense of reverence ir relation to religion, But 
his extraordinary ignorance on the subject of the documentary 
evidences of Christianity comes out most naively in a letter to 
Carlyle dated October sth, 1833, when Mill was twenty-seven He 
Says: 


I have been reading the New Testament ; properly I can never 
be said to have read~it before. I am the fitter to read it now ; 
perhaps there is nobody within the four seas so utterly unpre- 
judiced on the subject.” I have never believed Christianity as a 
religion, consequently I have no habitual associations of reverence, 
nor, on the other hand, any of contempt, like so many who have 
become sceptics after having been taught to believe ; nor have I, 
like so many, been bored or disgusted with it in my youth. As 
far as I know your impressions about Christ and mine from 
this reading are exactly the same. How Strikingly just, for 
instance, is your contrast between the Christ of the Gospels and 
the namby-pamby Christ of the poor modern Christians. Many 
things have struck me in reading this book. One is that nearly 
all the good of the four Gospels is in Matthew alone; and we 
could almost spare the other three. Mark and Luke, however, do 
no harm; but John has, I think, been the cause of almost all 


bad theology: the Christ of that Gospel also strikes me as quite. 


unlike the Christ of the other three; a sort of Edward Irving, 
one might say. How clearly one can trace in all of them the 
gradual rise of his conviction that he was the Messiah; and how 
much loftier and more self-devoted a tone his whole language 
and conduct assumed as soon as he felt convinced off thtr 


e 

Mil’s qualifications for writing on Christian evidences are indeed 
non-existent: “ Nearly all the good of the four Gospels is in Matthew 
“alone; and we could almost spare the other three. Mark and Luke, 
“however, do no harm.” Poor James Mill! It was hafdly worth 
while starting a utilitarian education at the age of two if this was all 
it could produce in the way of higher criticism. Mill’s views on- 
religion are, indeed, not important. They were necessarily what they 
were considering his upbringing and his slight consideration of the 
subject. 

The chief interests of these letters are the evidence they give of 
the universal respect offered to Mill’s views on both social and 
economic questions, the number and importance of his correspon- 
dents, and (as we have already said) his emphatic pronouncements on 

e 
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subjects before the world to-day. Mill may be said to have placed 
the question of Women’s Suffrage on a firm basis, from which the 
present very hopeful campaign has been steadily developed. He was 
opposed (May 28th, 1870)`to confounding Woman's Suffrage with 
‘Universal Suffragé, on the ground that if the latter were granted 
wor. en would be excluded and theit demand would be indefinitely 
postponed. “ His letter to the New York Liberal Club of January 20tħ, 
1871, was a:powerful indictment of Protection, and might well have 
been written to-day : $ i 


I hold every form of what is called Protection to be an 
employment of the powers of Government to tax the many with 
the intention of promoting the pecuniary gains of a few. > , 
Whatever gain there is, is made by the few, and them alone; for - 
the labouring people employed in the protected branches of 
industry are not benefited. . . . . The gaia by Protection, 
when there is gain, is for the employers alone . 7. . . any 
Protection whatever, just in so far as it is Protection—just in 
so far as it fulfils its purpose—abstracts in a greater or a less 
degree from the aggregate wealth of mankind, and leaves a 
less amount of product to be shared among the nations of the 
earth, to the necessary loss of all mations whose industry is 

- forced out of its spontaneous course by preventing them either 
from importing or from exporting any article which they would 
import or export in.a state of freedom. $ 


It is not possible here to go through the letters in any detail, but 
the volumes deserve very close perusal, for they show the wide range 
of Mils interest; his acute sense of justice, his high-measure of - 

- sympathy and love. He was loved by many men and respected by 
all A certain sadness-pervades the letters. He himself felt the-loss 
that the absence of religion made in his life. He was, of course, not 
without hope of a future life, but he is always careful to distinguish 
between hope and faith. It is impossible not to feel that, had his 
training been different, he would have been a great force on the side 
of Christianity, for few men appreciated its ideals more fully than 
did John Stuart Mill or more sturdily endeavoured to live up to them. 

The publication erfds with a remarkable tract, written shortly before 
his death, dealing with the right of property in land. In this tract 
he discusses in close detail and from first principles the subjects that 
have been sq bitterly contested in the struggle over the Budget ef 
1909-10. He definitely claims for the State the únearned increment 
in rent. It is most interesting. to read this tract to-day, for in it, as 
in all his letters, he seems to be in touch with our current problems, 
and to meet in advance the objections to the modern drift of economic 

- opinion. The new edition of “ Mill's Principles of Political Economy,” 
‘edited by Professor W. J. Ashley, should be used in conjunction: with 
these letters, which show how many of Mill’s profoundest thoughts _ 
on social and political questions grew into being. i 
VOL, XCVII - - . 59 
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LES JESUITES. , 


M. Monod’s Introduction and Notes to his translation of Herr 
Boehmer’s “History of the Jesuits” give a synopsis of the religious 
decadence of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the double 
movement of Catholic and Protestant reform in the sixteenth. M. 
Monod does full justice to the noble work of the great leaders, Luther, 
Calvin and Loyola, to their services in the evolution, of religion, and 
gives a graphic comparison of their respective creeds. 

Loyola's birth is variously given as in I49T-or 1495, but the firsts 
notice of the great ‘founder of the Jesuits is as a page at the Court 
of Ferdinand of Arragon, where he led the usual life of a young man 
in his position. Seriously wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, he 
was confined to his bed in great suffering for many months. During 
this period his conversion took place, and the brilliant young soldier 
devoted himself from henceforth to a religious life. His first mission 
to the Turks fell through ; the Society of Theatines, a preaching and 
hospital order of great sanctity, gave him the idea of forming the 
Company of Jesus, under the authority of the Pope. On his arrival 
in Rome he was accused. of heresy, and the Pope’s personal inter- 
vention was necessary to establish his i innocence. The Curia refused 
their sanction to his Society, and a year elapsed before Paul III. 
confirmed it for the “Government of the Church Militant.” For the 
first ten years the Order were confined to home missions, where their 
high reputation caused them to be employed in the reform of convents, 
when the rule was relaxed. Im 1544 there were nine branches of 
the Order; in 1555 they had spread over Europe and entered: Brazil 
and.Japan. Gradually they became a militant anti-Protestant Order ; 
admission was difficult, a high standard was required, and with strict 
discipline they attained to great efficiency. 

Banished from France after Chastel’s attempt on Henri: IV. in 
1594, they were re-admitted under severe restrictions in 1643. 

` Richelieu alone held them in check. Louis XIV., under their sway, 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, thus depriving France of 400,000 
inhabitants and sixty millions of francs. In Germany Protestant 
ascendency was prevented by the Bavarian and Hapsburgh dynasties, 
aided by the Jesuit Canisius, whose catechism was to rival in popu- 
‘arity that of Luther. The persecutions of Protestants in the 
seventeenth century depopulated Bavaria and Bohemia and gravely 
impoverished Austria. Poland, almost entirely Lutheran, was also 
restored to the Roman faith. In .Sweden the Jesuits were not 
successful; in’ England, in spite of the courage and devotion of 
Campion and Garnett, the loyalty of the country was untouched. 
Under the Stuarts they again made headway, and were only finally 
routed by the revolution of 1688. 


£ ¢ Traduit de [ Allemand, par Gabriel Monod, Membre de lInstitut. 
(Libra e Armand Colin, Paris, price 4 frs.) 
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In spite of its orgamsation and the pitiless directness of its aims, 
the Jesuits did not destroy Protestantism or its intellectual pre- 
eminence. A Church within a Church, and one of the great powers 
of the world, this last of the Roman Orders is furthest from the ideals 
of its founder. The effect of Jesuit teaching is shown in the art of 
the seventeenth century, where superior technique did not compensate 
for the loss of individuality, and of the “Jore de Vivre” of the 
fourteenth and ‘fifteenth centuries. 

The Spanish Order, as it was called, brought in the intolerance 
which consigned Bruno to the scaffold and Galileo to his dungeon. 
Banished from Venice in 1606, the Society was re-admitted with 
diminished influence 50 years later. In Portugal the Jesuits throve 
apace, and were supreme in home and foreign politics. Spain was more 


difficult, though the massacres ın Calabria and burning of heretics . 


were approved by F. Possivino “as a holy and necessary work.” 
The principal battlefields of the Jesuits were in Central Europe, the 
scenes of the Protestant struggle. Their expulsion from France in 
1880 was not for long, but they shared ın the general dispersion of 
religious Orders in 1901. As the Church militant it is now only 
important in Spain and the United States; but as confessors, 
preachers, organisers of popular missions, journalists and writers, their 
influence is no less formidable, if more intellectual and refined. 
Francois Xavier, the great missionary of the Order, sailed for the 
East Indies ın 1541. Remarkable adaptability enabled him to deal 
with the Indians, Malays and Chinese, as well as with Europeans. 
The wholesale conversions were followed by schools, churches and 
native priests, who retamed much of their pagan creeds. In Japan 
in 1587 there were 240 churches and 200,000 Christians ; they were 
ruthlessly massacred by the usurper Mikado Tinkosuma, who was 
jealous of their power, and who finally, aided by Dutch and English 
influence, banished the survivors. In China the policy of wholesale 
conversion went on apace; Christianity was represented as the per- 
fection of Confucianism, and ancestor worship became that of the 
saints. This hybrid religion sank before persecution. With the 
Mcohammedans, both in India and Africa, they had small success. 
In South America the Jesuits protected the Indians against the 
brutakty of their conquerors and opposed the slave trade It was 
only in thesseventeenth century that they changed their system,sand 
wholesale captures and deportation of children for baptism were 
made. In Paraguay they founded a colony which excited the admira- 
tion of Voltaire. The Indians, kindly treated but kept in strict sub- 
jection and allowed no intercourse with the outer world, are still 
savages, without moral development, a danger foreseen by Diderot. 
The efforts of the Jesuits to form an agricultural colony in Canada 
were frustrated by the prohibition of Huguenot settlers. The Indians 
were more savage than those in the south, and the tortures and 


oan 
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we 


massacres of the “ Black Robes” were horrible. Two statues in 


Washington of Marquette and Joliet, discoverers of the Mississippi, 


commemorate their indomitable energy. M. Boehmer devotes-a 
chapter to the organisation of the Company in its apogee in the 


fifteenth, and decadence in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


culminating in their expulsion from France in 1763 and from Spain 


in 1767. In 1773 the Order was dissblved by Clement IV. on the ° 


ground that its existence rendered “it impossible tto re-establish 
“peace in the Church.” The general, Rieu, died in prison, a victim 
to the hatred his Order inspired: in Europe. 

_ The need of ‘secondary education for girls was met by the oma: 
tion of several Orders, of which that of the Dames du Sacré Cœur 
is the best known and exerts the widest influence. In Catholic 
countries the Jesuits meet with great opposition from the Liberal 
and Socialist.parties, their influence being greatest in the Protestant 
Press; but all opposition: 1s neutralised by the strong support of 
the Curia, “that power behind the throne,” which ensures them the 
poe of the Papacy. 


* * * 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


At is P pleasure, but with some sense of disappointment, that 
we have read Mr. Omamn’s careful and judicial volume on the 
pre-Norman history of England. The subject is one of great 
fascination, and offers difficulties of every kind that a historian can 


face:' ‘absence of evidence, conflicting evidence, questionable 


evidence. The whole art of dealing with practically every class of - 


‘evidence has to be exercised, and, in our opinion, it has been 


exercised by Mr. Oman with great skill. His summary, of the- 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. T. Rice Holmes with respect to the 
pre-history of Britain is brilliantly done, and we are made to watch 
the race-movements from Asia westward, that resulted in the 
successive occupations of Britain, in a fashion.that shows Mr. Oman 
to be a real artist in words. But this high stanflard of writing is 
not maintained throughout the volume, and we feel that the two. 
centuries before the Conquest are described with labour and without 
enthusiasm. We say this deliberately, and we are therefore the less 
inclined to agree with Mr. Oman’s conclusion, a conclusion somewhat 
new to historians, that the Norman occupation was no- blessing in 
disguise and checked a legitimate and noble development of a nation 
which had already found itself. But in our-opinion, Mr..Oman fails 
to give the fundamental reasons why this possibly may be true, fails 


* England before the Norman Conquest ; being a History of the Celtic, Roman ana 
Anglo-Saxon Periods down to the year aD. 1066, by Charles Oman, M.A., Chichele 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. (Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
price ros. 6d, net.) 
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because he never attempts to grasp the real character of the social 
structure of English life in the half-century that runs before the 
battle of Hastings. We will say one word about this point directly, 
but before doing so must add something about the great merits of 
the first half of the volume. 

Mr. Oman has made the attempt, a singularly brilliant attempt 
now at last pogsible, thanks to the work of Professor Haverfield and 
ther workers in the field of Roman excavations), to tell the story 
f the Roman occupation of Britarn. The fact that he has been 

able tg devote over one hundred and twenty closely printed pages 
to this subject shows how much material is now available. Well 
that material has been used, and Mr. Oman has carefully gone over 
Fsome of the ground himself in order to test the results of research. 
The map of Roman Britain that he supplies is a document of per- 
manent value, and will be much used by students of a subject that 
calls loudly for workers. But in two particulars we are tempted to 
criticise Mr. Oman’s careful consideration of the Roman occupation. 
In the first place, we are inclined to think that he under-estimates 
to a serious degree the survival of a Romano-British civilisation 
after direct support from Rome was at an end. In certain passages 
he admits, by inference, that there was a survival of Roman culture, 
as when he points out that Gildas quotes Virgil and other writers of 
mote more than a century after the Roman occupation ceased. But 
Mr. Omam says that after the middle of the fifth century Roman 
culture was swept out of Eastern Britain. This is open to serious 
doubt and for various reasons, one of which is mentioned by 
Mr. Oman himself and dismissed: in Kent Christian Roman churches 
must have survived the onslaught, for in the fourth quarter of the 
sixth century the old Roman church at Canterbury was handed over 
to Bishop Luithard, the. confessor of Queen Bertha, and in 595 
Augustine was permitted to repair the existing churches wherever 
he pleased. But this is‘not the only sign of -the survival of the 
Roman occupation. Mr. Oman tells us nothing of the Roman system 
of education impoged on the island, a system which was formally 
reformed by the famous edict of Gratian, of 376 A.D. This system 
appears from Bede to have survived in Kent, for in 630 we read of 
“teachers and masters according to the custom of Kent” being sent 
o Sigberct’® school in East Anglia. But what is more important tRan 
this is the survival of Roman customs in relation to all educational 
matters, and the survival of Roman influence on various economic 
«developments such as that which took place in the evolution of estates 
sand land tenure. In every field of investigation we find traces of the 
Bong Roman settlement, and we think that this subject should have 
Keen dealt with in a special chapter. The value to us of the Roman 
settlement of Britain is the permanent mark that it made upon our 
“ocial institutions, and this subject Mr. Oman has passed by. It 
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might well have been developed ın the interesting, though inadequate, 
chapter on “ Christianity in Britain during the Roman Period.” „We 
had hoped that Mr. Oman would have used the obscure, -but- 
undoubtedly valuable, Welsh sources in considering the period after 
410. Some of the Romano-Biitish canons throw real hght into the 
darkness, while we believe that ‘the obscure subject of Arthur and his 
relationship to Ambrosius Aurelianus might have, been greatly 
. elucidated from bardic sources.: Mr. Oman hints at these, but sr 
far as we can see has not used them in any workmanlike fashiou’ 
But criticism miust not allow us to be blind to the extraordinary 
effort this writer has made to produce a clear narrative out of the 
conflicting material, out of Gildas, Nennius, with his incorporated 
genealogies (which must be brought into relation with the Welsh: 
material) and the Chronicle Mr. Oman naturally gives great 
weight to Gildas, but we believe. that he underrates-the value of 
sources which are imbedded in Nennius. 4 y 
Our main criticism of the work is that it is rather an excellent 
chronicle, most judicially compiled, than a history. It gives us ‘the 
history of dynasties arid it weighs with scrupulous care’ dates and ` 
names and salient events. But it leaves out the ‘life of the people. 
We hear nothing, or next to nothing, of great men like Alcuin; 
there is no attempt made to trace the pedigree of intellectual 
development; there is no effort made to show the evolution of 
‘ economic institutions ; the history of the Church does not live before 
us; the history of land tenure is untouched. No doubt brilliant side- 
` lights are thrown on these questions.. A clear and true picture is 
drawn of Alfred, and this suggests much of the future of the nation, 
though even here we detect a ‘slight inaccuracy. Asser does not 
say .(p. 446) that “scholars were entirely lacking in the realm of 
“Wessex,” but “good scholars,” a very different thing. A just and 
excellent account of Dunstan illuminates his period and: helps us a 
little to understand the future of the Church. But on the whole we 
get no grasp of social growth; we do not see why we can say (or 
cannot say) that the Norman Conquest was ag- evil thing. A 
reference to the Canons of Ælfric at*the end of the tenth century 
would have given us a light on social and religious developments that 
is absent. In fact, Mr. Oman has, to a great extent, neglectéd the; 
evidence of the ecclesiastical dooms. No doubt it is *possible tod 
overrate that evidence and other evidence to which we have drawn 
attention, but it is not possible fully.to understand the value to us 
of the pre-Norman period of English history without a full investiga- 
~ tion into questions of early law, early customs and early institutions 
-which Mr. Oman passes by. But nevertheless it would be ungrateful 
to part with this book without expressing a sense of thankfulness 
for the new light that it throws on dark areas of history. It 
supplements substantially .Dr. Hodgkin’s volume; and that’ in. itself 
is praise enough. - ; 
o 
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~ AFTER TSUSHIMA* 


We commented in dealing with Captain Semenoff’s earlier volumes 
on the extraordinary interest of his work, apart altogether- from its 
historical value, as revealing a personality where egoism of'a kind 
‘that is both charming and simple and delightfully amusing is com- 
bined with splendid heroism and self-sacrifice. In fact, Captain 
“pemenoff seems to present both the Russian types, the simplicity of 

‘van and that stubborn recklessness with which both the enemies and 
«sie bureaucracy of Russia are familiar.- This volume is the story of 
some Russian prisoners of war captured after the Battlé of Tsushima, 
that is to say, of Admiral Rojéstvensky, Captain Semenoff and certain 
other naval officers. The author in his preface says:— i 


Sr 


In my books, Rasplata (‘‘ The Reckoning ’’?) and The Battle 
of TsuShima, I endeavoured, whilst strictly adhering to the course 
marked out day by day in my diary, to present to my readers 
word-pictures of my own experiences, and those of the little 

circle of comrades, so closely bound together, of which I was 
a link and unit. I related there, as it seemed to me my bounden 
duty to do, with all candour the story of the six months” cam- 
I paigning with. the Port Arthur squadron, finishing up with the 
; battle of Shan-Tung, on August 7th, 1904, and an interval of 
two months; seven and a half months of cruising with the Second 
squadron on its fateful voyage from Libau to Tsushima; the 
- climax of May 14th to. 27th, 1905; how I was bundled ever 
together with the unconscious Admiral Rojéstvensky from his 
perishing flagship, Suvdroff, on to the torpedo-boat, Buoyni, 
very nearly in the same plight; but I have shrunk back hitherto 
from continuing my narrative to the bitter end. I was actuated 
by the idea that the reading public were interested in the history 
i of the war, but not in what practically amounts to my own | 
1 personal ‘history ; but now I have come to think that my narrative 
from its very beginning, could not really be classed with what 
| are generally.regarded as the annals of the war properly so-called“ 
` It is rather a story of some of the people surrounding mé who 
` figured in it conspicuously; and if this truthful tale has been 
| considered worthy of translation into all the European tongues 
H then it is worthy, at least, of being concluded. , 


\ Captain Semenoff made the last entry in his diary at 7.40 p.m. on 
| May 14th, 1905, as he lay terribly wounded, feeble, feverish, 
\tormented with thirst on the deck of the Buoynt, and saw “ our iron- 
p“ clads, ste&ming astern, scattered pell-mell, but keeping at ‘bay ewith 
>“their fire-the greedy, baiting pack of the enemy's torpedo-boats.” 
, He crawled down into the ward-room, and at midnight was found 
` there sitting im a pool ef blood. Assistant Surgeon Coudinoff patched 
` him up. The transfer to the torpedo-boat Bedovy was a terrible 
} business. Then followed the rum for Vladivostok, the chase, the 
l capture, and the Japanese hospital at Sassebo. Certainly the 
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disordered state he could riot have survived. As it was, he and that 
most noble and gallant hero Admiral Rojéstvensky survived to find . 
freedom, but not to find that the ancient law of Postliminium ; 
applied. “The Price of Blood” was not only neglect, insult and 
scandalous irrecognition of the magnificent services performed by the 
Admiral and his men, but prosecution and persecution. In fact, these 
brave men became the victims of the bureaucratic cancer that year 
by year drains away the life of the Russian people. The business 
of the Russian Admiralty—the comfortable officials who saw nothing 
of the war—“ was to ‘flay’ the Admiral and make him the scapegoat.” 
They suppressed the details of the Reports that he wrote imme- 
diately on his return, and issued a purely fictitious account of the 
great battle, and forced him into retirement, when he died of what 
might almost be called a broken heart in 1909. But Captain j 
Semenoff (who, unhappily, has died since these lines were first written) } 
survived long enough to expose, with the fearlessness that one might, 

- expect of such a man, the causes, the bureaucratic causes, that lay- 
behind the defeat of the Russians in 1905. It is not a matter o 

. surprise that from the moment when the prisoners of war boarded. 
on October 31st, 1905, the Russian merchant ship the Voronege al 
Kobe revolutionary discontent among the returning soldiery mad 
itself felt. Thére were 2,500 troops on board, and these had to bs 
controlled at Nagasaki by the Japanese police. The Admiralty, ct 
course, put this down to the admirals on board. They were trans7 
ferred to the Yakut which ran them into Vladivostok, just t 
récovering from the rebellion of the troops who had been set on 
formation of a Yussuri republic Had the rebels waited for we 
Voronege and other troopships bringing back prisoners the i imaginar - 
republic might have become a reality. It was only the personie 
popularity of Admiral Rojéstvensky that carried the travelle’- 
through from Vladivostok to Moscow. The only pleasant incidenje, 
_of the journey for the Admiral were the meetings on the line wifi- 
Lirievitch and Kuropatkin. These men believed in him: indeéf 
everyone thought that he was returning to recongtruct the Russian 

——fieet. It was this belief that carried the Admiral’s train through the 
bands-of entrained rebels that had the communications with Western’ 
Eurepe in their power. The whole long line teemed. with a soldiery: 
loyal to Russia, but burning with indignation against the infamous] 
mismanagement at headquarters. The party left Vladivostok o a 
November 17th. On the 24th they reached Lake Baikal aft 

. infinite struggles. At Irkutsk next day it was found that the authori) - 

ties were entirely cut off from St Petersburg and Linievitch. Ad 
Samara, close to Moscow, the line was absolutely in the hands of tke 
rebel reservists. It was the Admiral's popularity that carried the 
patty through, and on December 6th, 1905, they reached St. Peters’ 
burg. A century earlier, after Jena, the Prussians set to work fer 
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reconstruct their official and national life. The result is to be seen 
‘o-day. After Tsushima Russia was divided by revolutionary troops 


ooking for a leader and parasitic officals looking for plinder and . 


safety. Admural Rojéstvensky might have saved Russia. But in 
ess than four years be was dead, stabbed to death, so to say. That 
was the price of blood. But it is not too late Russia has many 
thousands of men of the Rojéstvensky calibre. The parasite cannot 
eign for ever, and the policy that Prussia adopted after Jena may 
ret save Russia. Indeed, the very contiguity of successful Germany 


nakes a similar movement in Russia not only probable but certain. | 


-aptain Semenoff has succeeded in publishing his books. That in 
tself is a sign of new things. 
-We have written about “the Price of Blood,” as this is the moral 
£ the book, but we do not forget that the story is of hfe in Japan. 
Df course, a war prisoner feels his position and exaggerates his 
nental. sufferings, but on the whole Captain Semenoff is a little less 
han grateful for the wonderful treatment from surgeons and nurses 
hat he received. His-attack’on Japanese chivalry seems to us 
ffensive and unnecessary. The prisoners were strictly watched and 
heir letters home censored. We can see no reason for complaint. 
“he Japanese carried the doctrine of “thorough,” which won them 
X victory, into all the details of their war. It was the correct course 
' follow, and Russia ought to learn her lesson. However, it is not 
ficult to understand the fretting of wounded heroes against restric- 
ons that were fussy and part of an invariable scheme. Yet it is this 
sry fretting, the outbursts of the diary, the hunger for news from 
ussia, thé passionate devotion to the Fatherland, the longing for 
me and for those comforts of sympathy that alas] were never to 
: found, the utter patriotism, the fury with sergeants and wooden 
lonels'and generals who were left in charge of the prisoners: it is 
this Aumanity that makes Captain Semenoff as real as D’Artagnan 
mmself. Then, too, we get the deep undernote of revolution and 
worm in the minds of the prisoners, the cry of mental pain. And 
= get, too, delightful pictures of dainty Japanese ladies visiting the 
ins full of retutning prisoners with tea and- other luxuries and 
adly words. No wonder that the Captain cries out, “I wish that 
nome of our Russian lady patronesses could have been there ; they 
vould hawe seen and learnt some very interesting things.” Bhat 
indeed, the moral of the whole book: learn, learn, learn. 


* * + oe 
MR. SNAITH’S NEW NOVEL* 


P\lessrs. Nelson have done excellently to include among the three 
dks with which they opened their two shilling venture a`new novel 
Mr. J. C. Snaith, as well as works by Messrs. Anthony Hope and 

* Fortune, by J.C. Snaith, (Nelsons, price 2g, net.) 
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H. G. Wells. The last two authors have long ago established their 
position as two of our leading writers, but Mr. Snaith has not yet 
met with the recognition his force and individuality deserve. He is 
one of the few living novelists who writes with inspiration; and 
through whatever he produces there breathes in consequence a 
breadth and vivacity of invention most refreshing in these anxious 
days. Faults there are, too, of course. Pegasus 1s an unruly animal, 
and Mr. Snaith prefers to nde him on the snaffle. One has to bee 
prepared for some flourishing of heels and now and then a little 
jibbing in the stable yard. 

Mr. Snaith has attempted many different media, but, whether he 
gives us tragedy or farce, one is always sure of finding the same 
strength and richness of vitality. His new book “Fortune” is a 
farce of mediæval Spain, a farce both riotous and romantic The 
main figure is a colossal and indomitable Englishman, Sir Richard 
Pendragon, a common vagabond, snob, bully, sack-swiller and cheat, 
yet with that touch of real philosophic genius that his creator knows 
so well how to suggest. His chief companion, and the teller of the 
story, is a young Spaniard from the lonely mountains of the Asturias, 
a most lovable mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, loyalty an 
conceit. The first third of the book 1s taken up with their adventu 
ın search of “Fortune,” which ultimately bring them to the castle 
the ‘Duke of Montesina, near Toledo Up to this point the tale i 
apt to hang fire a little, and it is not tll the introduction of th 
duke’s daughter, Countess Sylvia, that wings and heels move perfect] 
in umson. The little countess is a creature of the most engagin 
ferocity, whom we first meet running away, with all her eighteen yea 
of statecraft, upon the back of the convent pony to the assistance 
her beleaguered and doting father. After a sharp and most ente 
taining tussle with that peppery dotard, she takes over the who 
management of his affairs, and with the assistance of the Engli 
man, the young Spaniard, the “Comte de Nullepart” (a truly suav 
cynical, humorous and romantic Frenchman) and three hundred 
at-arms, prepares to withstand the entire army of King John 
Castile. There follows a farcical embassy to Paris, dark brawls in 
tavern entries, the clash of sword-play over cards and wine, the 
dumb death of sentinels who sweat as the steel strikes them, kid- 
nappings of kings, desperate sorties and incredible successes. And 
through it all slashes, swills and peacocks Sir Richard Pendragon, 
colossal, ridiculous, yet with the core of thought in him that give 
dignity to every extravagance, and the touch of romance that make 
all things possible. 

From the entry of the Countess to the story's ingenious 
romantic conclusion (which it would be barbarous to epitomise) the 
is little fault to be found, except that one sighs once or twice for t 
curb in the last chapters where sortie abatement of the little counte 
ferocity would have made the denouement more probable and h 
hold on our affections surer. e 
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But these defects are inevitable in a writer of Mr. Snaith’s mettle. 
For he is no deliberate artificer. He is not a stylist in the sense, 
that is, that Stevenson or Meredith were stylists; you cannot always 
recognise a sentence of Snaith per se. Style and story are both 
feats of individual creation; when the invention is at its height the 
form gives it admirable utterance, when the- story flags one is 
conscious of a looseness in its expression. Nor does Mr. Snaith 
‘depend upon any great felicity of external observation; he is not an 
. objective writer. There are no descriptive details of places or 
persons that thrill the mind and linger in the memory. He is as 
little concerned with external as with chronological accuracy. With 
him conception is entirely mental. And it is perhaps this concen- 
tration on the internal that gives his creations such unity and breadth. 
Both in sentiment and humour he is always natural, large and simple, 
there is nothing subtle or factitious in him. In gratitude for qualities 
so unusual in modern literature, one can forgive a few inequalities 
of execution. 


THE CHRIST OF- HISTORY.* 


This-is a translation made by the Rev. W. Montgomery, B.D., of 
Albert Schweitzer’s “Von Reimarus zu Wrede” (Tubingen, 1906), a 
book which has already made a very considerable mark on English 
religious thought. It occupies a very prominent place in Sanday’s 
“Life of Christ in Recent Research.” Sanday says: “It would be 
“no more than just to describe a full half of these lectures as really 
“based wpon Schweitzer’s labours.” And it is hardly too much to 
say that Tyrrell’s “Christianity at the Cross-Roads” would not have 
been written without it. At any rate, Schweitzer’s presentation of 
the Gospel history, with its thorough-going insistence upon its 
eschatological and apocalyptic significance, is the text of almost all 
that Father Tyrrell had to say. Schweitzer’s challenge to “liberal” 
theolegy, and to that presentation of Christianity which represents 
it as mainly concerned with the setting up of a kingdom of heaven 
upon earth, is a very definite and strong one, and it is based upon 
an interpretation of the Gospels which maintains vigorously the 
historicity of Mark and Matthew, and scornfully refuses to explain 
them by means of a mass of imported foreign ideas. 

The plan of the book is too ambitious. Again and again we 
cannot see the wood for the trees. It aims at giving an account 
of the Lives of Jesus produced by “ liberal German scholarship 


* The Quest of the Historical Jesus. (Adam and Charles Black, 1910.) 
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“from the time of Reimarus, whose book, ‘The Aims of Jesus and His 
“* Disciples, was published in 1778, down to the present time.” The 
greatest prominence is given to the books that deny. “Hate as 
“well as love can write a Life of Jesus, and the greatest of them are 
“written with hate” ` After this we are not surprised to find 
Neander’s “ Life of Jesus Christ” dismissed with the criticism: “ The 
“real piety of heart with which it 1s imbued cannot conceal the fact 
“that it is a patchwork of unsatisfactory compromises. It is the 
“child of despair, and has perplexity for godfather. One cannot., 
“read it without pain.” In dater days Bernhard Weiss fares no 
better: “One can only regret that so much knowledge and so much 
“ability have been expended in the service of so hopeless a cause.” 

But the negative books are in little better case. Although we 
start with the assurance that “the greatest achievement of German 
“theology is the critical investigation of the life of Jesus,” yet every 
soldier in this brave army gets shot down in hhis‘turn. And if we 
ask whether there are any positions that have been captured, we’ 
are told that the first question was “ Miraculous or non-muraculous?” 
and that it is decided against miracles. (Not that Schweitzer rejects 
miracles; he would leave them where they are with a note of: 
interrogation). The question of the second period is,. “Fourth 
“Gospel or Synoptics?” and it is decided against the Fourth Gospel. 
(On this question our author seems rather to take the results of 
other scholars for granted than to support them by his own judg- 
ment.) The third question, the question of to-day, is: “Eschato- 
“logical or non-eschatological?” The alternative we are told is 
rigorous, and Schweitzer takes the side of eschatology with rigour 
and vigour. í r ‘ 

The kingdom of heaven which Jesus sent: His disciples to preach 
was that which the people expected, a Divine intervention which 
would bring the presént world-order to an end: It would be preaeded 
by travail pains, “the woes of Messiah.” It would come, as the seed 
grows when once it has been sown, “of itself.” . The “teaching” of 
Jesus was essentially that of repentance. Even the Sermon on the 
Mount is an “interimsethik,” a lesson in the behaviour that will 
prepare the way for the kingdom rather than a publication of the 
laws of the kingdom itself. Jesus knows Himself to be the Messiah, 
but ghat is His secret, a secret which He veils by the ese of the 
title, “ Son of Man.” When He speaks of the “ Son of Man” the 
multitudes, and even the disciples, are not very clear as to whom ! 
He means, and are by no means certain that He is talking about 
Himself. His death is necessary to bring about the coming of the 
kingdom, and is voluntarily accepted by Him for-that end. His 
whole thought and conception of Himself and His mission is 
essentially apocalyptic, and in harmony with that side of current 
Jewish religious belief and expectation. f ee 








